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THE INTERNATIONAL ART GALERIES, LTD., 
33 ST. JAMES’S STREET, W.1 


By GUI ST. 


BERNARD 





THE HEALING OF A LAME MAN 
By Facopo del Tintoretto 


NYONE who can discuss at any 
length the genius of the Old Masters 
without employing a fair number of 
platitudes must be himself something 

of a genius. The greatest of the world’s 
painters and sculptors have been dead for such 
a time, and their admirers through the suc- 
ceeding years have so often permitted their 
souls to overflow in eulogy that little remains 
but the settling of an occasional technical 
problem, the summarizing by some energetic 
writer of the vast literature produced by 
others, or the discovery, announcement and 
championing of an unknown work by a 
highly-prized artist. The writer on art and 
its creators may rise to the sublimest heights 
of personal enjoyment in setting down for the 
delectation of others his own reactions to a 
picture and still find that he has interested 
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no one but himself. | His soliloquies and en- 
chantment, his utter abandonment to esthetic 
influences, the appeal of the picture as a pic- 
ture, in fact, may not carry one-eighth of the 
magic that is contained in a single incontestable 
fact. 

It is a long time, I imagine, since anyone 
spent a goodly sum of money on a painting 
without caring a rap whose skill produced it, 
except as a side-issue of mild interest. Even 
fifty years ago it was no easy matter to awaken 
credence in the authenticity of a “ hitherto 
unknown ” Titian, Raphael, or similar master- 
piece, and today it requires an optimist with 
the patience of Job and a nerve of steel to 
introduce newly-discovered works by the fore- 
most artists in history. 

If the collector, through serious study and, 
perhaps, a slight and wholesome spirit of 
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rivalry, is now more definitely a connoisseur 
who can tell a good thing at sight, he is also 
more sceptical of the allurements spread before 
him. The path of the art-patron can be full 
of deep holes. 

I must plead “ guilty ” as a humble member 
of a fraternity that attacks the picture-buyer, 
now and then, because he so often buys names 


parting with it unless he is absolutely forced 
to do so by some financial calamity. The 
hectic nature of modern existence makes the 
sudden loss of a fortune very possible, and the 
knowledge that a certain canvas on the wall 
would prove a standby in emergency helps to 
its more complete enjoyment when times are 
good. So that the habit of buying signed or 





PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN 


instead of works of art; yet there are two sides 
to this as to most questions. 

Whilst the fact may not be satisfactory that 
a famous signature is a more saleable proposi- 
tion than a good painting with no signature at 
all or one that is but little respected, the 
number of people who can sign a healthy 
cheque without thinking of the amount as 
being invested is comparatively small. More- 
over, it does not necessarily follow that the 
purchaser of, let us say, a good Veronese or 
Tintoretto, who demands its authentication by 
recognized authorities, has any intention of 
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By Titian 


certified works is not, perhaps, so fallacious 
after all. 

Good paintings by the Old Masters are 
rare—in the market at any rate—and naturally 
expensive, so that new examples of whose 
authorship there is no doubt, are not left to 
languish for long unseen. Only, there are so 
few whose quality, subject-matter and con- 
dition, prompt an ardent desire to possess 
them at all costs. 

It is said that most of the world’s good art 
finds its way to London sooner or later. 
However that may be, there are some paintings 
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available in the metropolis at the present 
moment to which the estate agent’s beloved 
description, “‘ eminently desirable,” can be 
applied in all sincerity. They are in the 
International Art Galeries, 33 St. James’s 
Street, S.W., a wonderland, from all appear 
ances, which has not yet celebrated its first 
birthday. Consequently, it is known only to 





THE EDUCATION OF AMOR 


a cognitive circle whose members have time to 
watch every happening. 

The gallery itself, especially that part of it 
which houses the most remarkable collection 
of Jewish silver in the world, has already been 
described in the August number of APOLLO. 
Yet, unique as the building itself and its 
general arrangement may be, the real attrac- 
tion for the connoisseur is the fine quality of 
many of the paintings and the superfine 
character of some. 

Among those which are herein described 
are examples by artists whose works are 
generally regarded as accounted for, from 
first to last, and the statement that each 


picture is an exceedingly fine thing of its 
sort does not necessitate a fulsome attitude; 
it is no more than a statement of fact. 

Much can be gathered from the accom- 
panying reproductions in colour, and black and 
white; but of course only meditation before the 
originals can leave an adequate impression. I 
might as well begin with the greatest name— 


By Titian 


that of Titian, and ensure a smile of amusement 
from the start. In the safes of the International 
Art Galeries are two very fine works by this 
master which are unknown in the usual sense, 
but known well enough to a few experts. The 
first is ‘‘ The Education of Amor,” which 
Prof. Dr. Vogelsang, who certifies it as Titian’s 
handiwork, believes to be a variation of the 
subject which also figures, as a large com- 
position, in the Villa Borghese collection. Now 
many a Titian almost shrieks its origin, but 
this does not. Despite the close resemblance 
of certain followers’ works to those of the great 
Venetian himself, it is generally possible for 
the trained eye and the instinct which gains 
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courage from it, to detect some slight man- 
nerism in brushwork, the spacing of drapery 
shadows, or the way in which a curve is 
flattened at its centre that betokens unmis- 


takably the master hand. It may not be that 
a minor painter is incapable of achieving just 
as fine an effect with a score of technical 
differences, but simply that the imitator of a 
“* style ” is more likely to see and copy what is 
obvious than what is subtle. Subtlety, again, 
in certain directions, often creeps into a 
painter’s work without the painter himself 
being aware of it or, indeed, being able to alter 
it. It is, quite simply, a touch of his nature 
that haunts everything he does—the artist’s 
personality, in fact, which gives incomparable 
value to the picture. 

Why personality must proclaim itself loudly 
before some minds are aware of it whilst others 
react to the merest detail is a psychological 
matter which has no place here. 

In this “‘ Education of Amor,” then, not 
only is the composition in its larger sense 
typical of Titian, but various parts of the 
work are such that, whilst others could have 
painted them similarly, they rarely, or never, 
did so. 

The delicious blue drapery over the 
woman’s hip and thigh, the chubby hand in 
shadow of the blindfold child, the suffused 
glow which so often seems to me the saving 
grace of the middle distance in Titian’s 
landscapes, and the lovely line from the left- 
hand child’s shoulder to its meeting with the 
left leg are merely details which would dispel 
any suspicion that crossed my mind. Other 
beholders, however, may rely for their judg- 
ment upon the picture’s colour—the method 
of approach is rarely alike in two people. 
There is a noticeable difference in the painting 
of the woman and the left child. The texture 
of the former is looser, an impression which 
does not spring from the amount of freely- 
handled drapery in the central area. 

At all times in his rendering of the female 
form, Titian expresses the perfect enjoyment 
of living. He gives to it a physical splendour 
that reaches the maximum, yet never strays 
into the next field of exaggeration. 

No painter has portrayed womanhood in 
as complete a sense. Other artists have 


accented feminine attractions, both mental 
and carnal, and have given us interesting 
insights into their complex natures, their 
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foibles and importance in the scheme of 
things, but Titian (and other Venetians in a 
less degree) gave to Europe something more 
absolute in his presentments of woman as a 
magnificent creation. 

The work of Titian is reality and symbol 
rolled into one, and in no other artist is the 
blend of spirit and matter so perfect. He had 
faults; his intended harmonies were, occasion- 
ally, discords, the speed of his hand was now 
and then too much for chemical facts, his forms 
were sometimes over-soft, but he will always 
be the painter’s ideal in most respects. In 
any case, the painting in question has none of 
these defects. The colour is rich but nowhere 
harsh, whether in the deep, glowing red 
curtain, the warm flesh-tints or the exquisite 
blue of the distant landscape which, in the 
original, appears to be miles away and won- 
derfully expressive at once of the immensity, 
harmony, and poetry of Nature. 

It is not surprising, when we come to review 
Titian’s life-work, that Vasari was amazed at 
the great artist’s vigour. The portraits of the 
latest period prove that Titian’s powers and 
remarkable industry lasted until the very end. 
The other canvas mentioned as being in the 
International Art Galeries is a virile “‘ Portrait 
of an Old Man.” This has been certified four 
times, with the general agreement that it is a 
fine work, typical of Titian in his last phase. 
Professor August Mayer considers the date of 
execution to have been about 1565-1570, 
whilst Professor Gronau, who knows the 
picture intimately, puts about 1550 as the 
likely year of origin. Certainly the brushwork 
and chiaroscuro are more suggestive of a short 
time before 1576, in which year the plague 
claimed the artist and his son Orazio. 

Although the comparison may seem a 
strange one, Titian, in his old age, reminds one 
of Rembrandt. The gesture, the waft as it 
were, of the earlier days, gives way to some- 
thing that is more spiritual. A sincere stead- 
fastness of purpose, not to be denied either 
painter at any period, seems to dominate every 
other aspect of their art. Mr. P. G. Konody 
refers to Titian’s loose brushwork and silvery 
tones in the last period, and it is these 
characteristics which are evident in the “ Por- 
trait of an Old Man.” The vigour remains, 
the integrity, the grandeur; but it seems as if 
the passage of years has enabled the artist to 
sift the ashes of spent life and to reform, in 











PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
By DOMENICO TINTORETTO 


At The International Art Galeries, Ltd., 33 St. James’s Street, W.1 
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THE HOLY FAMILY By CORREGGIO 
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the light of experience, his estimate of essen- 
tials. Whilst Rembrandt knew trouble and 
disappointment, Titian, though not unde- 
servedly, was always favoured by fortune; yet 
one cannot help noticing how, in the last years, 
the work of each has less of reality and more of 
the shining symbol. In different ways it takes 
on yet more strength until it becomes immense. 
It is as if, with the clairvoyant powers that age 


Veronese as more than proud cavaliers gallop- 
ing through a triumphal arch which another 
has built for them. Yet, they each added 
something to their contemporary’s art, which 
did not extend to huge-scale wall decoration. 
Fresco painting, in¥Florence and Siena, 
was mainly confined to the churches, and it is 
hard to decide what its course would have been 
without its adoption for secular purposes by 





PORTRAIT 


sometimes brings to men of strong character, 
they wish to point a warning finger towards the 
future. The extent to which these things 
strike me on looking at the portrait under 
discussion may be partly due to the austerity 
of the sitter and the manner of his 
presentation. 

A bond of sympathy, based on the dignity 
of age, would appear to have existed between 
artist and subject, and it is because this work 
expresses more forcibly that which I have 
noticed in less degree in other late paintings 
by Titian, that it holds such a strong appeal. 

Coming, as they do, in the wake of such a 
figure, it is difficult to regard Tintoretto and 


By Bartolommeo Cancelliert 


the Venetians, and its consequent spread over 
Europe to France, Holland, and England. 
Paolo Caliari, or Paolo Veronese, was the 
Verona school’s first and last really great 
painter. Spurred by a feeling of rivalry, and 
always sure of his rare natural powers, he 
expressed the Venetian spirit in its most 
sumptuous phase. His art is a reflection of life 
lived grandly. Whatever his subject-matter, 
secular or religious, his grandiose imagination 
was given free rein; goddesses, fellow men of 
the earth, saints, all inhabited a cosmos that 
overflowed with riches; gorgeous draperies, 
banquets undreamed of even by Nero, silks 
and velvets of every hue, and all painted with 
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an orchestra of colour that lacked not a fraction 
of a‘single tone. No dancing wave, no jewel 
nor even ‘rainbow has existed, the tint of which 
does not rest somewhere in the paintings of 
Veronese. He ought to have been a good 
trencherman, judging from the number of 
banqueting scenes which he left us, and which, 
for all their beauty and splendour, leave the 


the tantalizingly beautiful blues and golden 
tones woven with masterly skill into a just-so 
balance of harmony and contrast, justifies 
unstinted praise. Professor Dr. Vogelsang 
and Professor Dr. Mackowsky, in their 
certificates, declare the composition to 
be particularly rich and full, instead of 
somewhat loose, as is usually the case in 





A CEILING 


beholder just a little wearied if he sees too 
many. 

The International Galeries are fortunate in 
possessing, not a fresco, but a canvas of 
reasonable size and without a banquet, either 
in preparation or progress. The subject, 
“The Marriage of Mary and Joseph,” is as 
full of movement and harmony as any, but the 
conception is generous and noble rather than 
overpoweringly magnificent. The circular plan 
is by no means obvious, yet the eye can travel 
continuously in perfect freedom along the 
compositional lines. The colour, again, from 
the rich brown of the curtains, the varied reds 
of the High Priest’s and other people’s robes to 
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By Tiepolo 


works of this type. Without doubt it is a 
splendid painting. It contains pageantry, but 
the artist does not here seem to be attracted 
by that alone. The beholder is given some 
idea of the textures of the various materials, 
the foreshortening of limbs is excellent, the 
action is good, and the picture’s condition 
perfect. 

The artist’s early association with sculpture 
shows plainly in the handling of the niched 
figures in the wall. It is considered probable 
that the face in the lower right-hand corner 
is that of the donor, whilst the child above 
might well be a son. 

With Jacopo Robusti (Il Tintoretto) the 
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rendering of atmospheric space and dramatic 
form reach a stage at which painting can 
mirror every passion of mankind. He based his 
colour on Titian, and drew inspiration for his 
designs from Michelangelo. He _ studied 
anatomy until he knew it well. He was dis- 
missed from Titian’s employ, we are told, and 
his remarkable genius greatly perturbed Pietro 
Aretino. 

It is rarely, indeed, that the first creative 
urge is not maintained through a complete 


Even here it is a case of following a paternal 
style rather than displaying inherited genius. 
Yet, as Professor August Mayer says in his 
certificate, the painting is a fine one. 

It is decisively handled and full of character. 
The black costume holds a great deal of skilful 
brushwork, the luscious red curtains and table 
coverings are worthy of Tintoretto himself, the 
lace collar and cuffs, again, are admirable, and 
the floor, with its alternate tiles of pale blue 
and golden-buff is really masterly in its 





THE ANOINTING OF DAVID BY THE HIGH PRIEST 
By Tiepolo 


work by Tintoretto, so strong was his imagina- 
tion, so rapid his execution. To be understood 
thoroughly, he must be studied in Venice, but 
the International Galeries’ example, ‘“ The 
Healing of a Lame Man,” is characteristic of 
his inventiveness, and the variety of types 
which he managed to include in the same work. 
The wonderful relief and strong colour and 
the decisive handling which gives the fullest 
movement to each figure make this work of 
unusual interest. This picture is certified 
by Professor Dr. Vogelsang and Professor Dr. 
Mackowsky. 

Tintoretto’s son, Domenico Robusti, who 
was born in 1562 and died in 1590, is repre- 
sented by a “ Portrait of a Man,” in which he 
comes nearer to his illustrious father than in 
any other work which I remember to have seen. 


pleasant tones, texture, and recession. The 
interest of this work is greatly increased by 
the delightful Venetian view in the background. 
Domenico Robusti was more successful as a 
portraitist than in other directions, and this 
deserves rank among his best efforts. 

Of Antonio Allegri, known as Correggio, 
after the little town of his birth, reams of 
appreciation could still be written. Whatever 
he learned of foreshortening and perspective 
from Mantegna, whose strong influence has 
been pointed out to me with the fierce gestures 
of a guide driving home the fact that he knows 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the real Correggio 
veered most strongly to Leonardo da Vinci, 
whose subtle modelling and graciousness he 
infused into his own work. No gradation was 
too delicate for him to express; indeed, he is, 
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at times, so soft in his figure treatment that the 
accusation of “‘ sweetness ” that is levelled at 
certain of his paintings is fully deserved. The 
wonderfully preserved “‘ Mary and Joseph and 
the Child,” however—another International 
Gallery treasure—is a gem of Correggio’s 
ceuvre. 

Prof. Dr. Vogelsang and Prof. Dr. Mackow- 
sky certify it as typical of the artist’s style, but I 
am not sure that Correggio’s colour is always as 
lovely as in this painting. The strong chiaro- 
scuro of the head and hands of St. Joseph, 
rendered in rich browns, the delicate hand of 
the Virgin, the reds and pinks of her left-arm 
drapery, the deep golden brown over the 
child’s head, glorious blue sky and stronger 
blue note in the centre of the picture, and the 
manner in which lines are made to disappear 
into shadows that are full of colour—the sum 
of these virtues is enough to make me forget 
the slight sickly expression on the virgin’s 
face. 

In the same gallery, and certified again by 
Prof. Dr. Vogelsang, is a powerful composition, 
“The Anointing of David by the High 
Priest,” from the brush of the inventive 
designer and colourist, Giambattista Tiepolo. 
Most of this artist’s work is in the nature of 
large decoration, but the canvas here referred 
to is of reasonable dimensions for a good-sized 
house. Tiepolo, strongly influenced by Titian 
and Veronese, was also overshadowed by them, 
yet he occupies an important place in history. 

His versatility occasionally resulted in ex- 
travagant conceptions, but his skill as a 
draughtsman and colourist are undeniable. 
His affectations, moreover, were but the 
reflections of a Venice that was sinking with 
the grandiloquent gestures of a noble decline. 

In this work the subject arrangement is 
reminiscent of Veronese, although there is far 
less movement than the earlier master would 
have instilled into any composition. It con- 
tains some striking blues and much delightful 
colour altogether, but the most commanding 
points will be found in the structural solidity 
of the figures themselves. The gallery also 
possesses a ceiling decoration by Tiepolo, 
helped by his son Domenico, the design of 
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which has a very pleasant sweep, and the 
combination of solidity and transparency 
which this artist alone could achieve. Its 
authorship is vouched for by Professor 
Dr. Cronan, the late Professor Dr. Bode, 
Professor Dr. Mackowsky, Professor Dr. 
Hermann Voss, and Professor Dr. Vogelsang. 

Another work, unusually interesting as the 
only known picture by Bartolommeo Cancellieri 
Ferrarese, is a “ Portrait of a Lady” in a 
reddish yellow dress. Professor Dr. Mackowsky 
also Professor Dr. Cronan, who, with Professor 
Dr. Vogelsang, authenticates this lonely work, 
declares that he would have attributed it to 
some follower of Titian, had it not been for 
the initials, B.C., which appear in the lower 
left-hand corner. 

Last, though far from least, there hangs on 
the wall of the lower gallery a perfectly exquisite 
example of the art of Jean Marc Nattier, “ Le 
Peintre des Graces.” Normally, for various 
reasons, Chiefly because Nattier’s aim was too 
often downright flattery, and much of his work 
superficial in character, I am not an admirer of 
this artist, but his ““ Madame de Maisonrouge,” 
depicted as Venus putting a bridle on a dove, 
is so beautiful in its colouring that the mytholo- 
gical touch and elegant court style are amply 
atoned for, even if one does not, in this case, 
find them to be attractions. 

The painting is so well designed, so full of 
the artist’s better qualities, so delicate in the 
adjustment of tone-values and in such perfect, 
untouched condition that the enthusiastic 
certificates of Professors Mayer, Rogé 
Vernaud, Vogelsang and Mackowsky are not 
surprising. 

The International Art Galeries contain 
many paintings of great merit. I have seen 
there a lovely Van der Weyden, another very 
choice Titian and other treasures which, for 
lack of space, I cannot mention. The vast and 
impressive building may be full of such glories 
for all I know—I have not fully explored it— 
but those to which my inexpressive pen, rarely 
capable of lyricism, has done but scant justice, 
are simply examples chosen for their varied 
points of interest, at a time when interest in 
the art of Italy naturally runs high. 
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PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN By ALLAN RAMSAY 
At Godfrey Phillips Galleries, Duke Street, St. James’s 
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THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


Photo : Anderson 


OMING as the third in the series of 

great loan exhibitions, devoted to the 

art of one individual country, which 

ever since 1927 have succeeded each 
other at Burlington House, the Italian Ex- 
hibition cannot fail to lead our thoughts in the 
direction of other similar gatherings which in 
the past have taken place in this country. In 
the exhibitions, which over a long stretch of 
years were arranged annually, first by the 
British Institution and later by the Royal 
Academy, the contingent of Italian pictures 
almost invariably held the foremost place, as 
it certainly did in the memorable—indeed, now 
almost legendary—loan collections at Man- 
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FIG, I 
MADONNA AND 
CHILD 


By Simone Martini 


Museum of Ancient Art, 
Rome 


chester in 1857 and Leeds in 1868; and among 
exhibitions devoted exclusively to Italian art, 
grateful recognition must in this connection 
be extended to two great enterprises of the 
*nineties, for which the New Gallery provided 
the setting—the Exhibition of Early Italian 
art in 1893-4 and the Exhibition of Venetian 
art in 1894-5. Both these exhibitions are, 
indeed, particularly worthy of remembrance, 
not only on account of the intrinsic quality of 
the objects shown, but also because of the 
stimulus which they gave to the critical appre- 
ciation of Italian art; it would be hard to 
estimate how much in our present realization 
of the factors at work in this phase of the 
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THE CRUCIFIXION 
By Masaccio 


The National Museum, Naples 
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FIG. III THE FLAGELLATION OF CHRIST 


By Piero della Francesca 


From the Duomo, Urbino 


evolution of art can be directly traced to 
impulses received from the two exhibitions 
referred to. But this winter’s gathering at 
Burlington House is, of course, on an entirely 
different footing from that of any preceding 
venture in London, and for that matter 
anywhere else: for it is not England alone, but 
practically the whole of the civilized world, 
and first and foremost Italy, which contributes 
to the exhibition; and it is the entire domain 
of Italian art which the collection aims at 
illustrating, as far as conditions of space and 
transport permit. The pictures will, no doubt, 
constitute the predominant feature of the 
exhibitions and make the widest appeal: as 
regards the Old Masters, the representation 
will chronologically reach as far back as the 
thirteenth century, and embrace practically all 
the important schools scattered all over the 


peninsular; while there will also be on view 
selected examples of Italian painting of the 
nineteenth century, for the first time, so far as 
I am aware, in this country. The Flemish 
and Dutch exhibitions both contained im- 
portant sections devoted to drawings: in the 
present exhibition even greater emphasis will, 
as is but natural, be laid upon this department. 
Practical considerations render, of course, 
anything like a full representation of Italian 
sculpture an impossibility; but some choice 
specimens will, nevertheless, bear eloquent 
witness to Italy’s achievement in this province 
of art; and the “applied” arts will also be 
drawn upon to enrich and diversify the aspect 
of the exhibition galleries. That characteris- 
tically Italian variety of furniture, the 
cassone, or decorative chest—very frequently, 
down to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
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adorned with paintings—will be seen in a 
number of excellent instances; and a small 
collection of maiolica will introduce a note of 
brilliant and lustrous colour. No doubt, when 
the scheme of an exhibition is laid down on 
lines of such comprehensiveness, it is in- 
evitable that we shall all individually be struck 


FIG. IV 


GOD THE FATHER 


By Raphael 
National Museum, Naples 


by gaps and inequalities of representation; but 
the only judicious attitude will, I think, be to 
look upon the exhibition as an anthology of 
Italian art. A great and wonderful anthology 
it will be, of that there can be no manner of 
doubt; but which anthology has ever succeeded 
in satisfying the personal idiosyncrasies of 
every one of us? 
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Through a happy coincidence, the earliest 
examples included in the recent exhibition of 
Russian ikons at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, provided admirable illustrations of 
that “‘ Greek manner ” which was one of the 
strongest artistic forces operative in the Italian 
world of art just before the period at which the 
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representation of the evolution of Italian 
painting at the Burlington House exhibition 
begins. The principal ‘heirs of the strict 
Byzantine tradition in Italian art of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries were the school 
of Siena—well represented, for instance, by 
the charming Madonna by Simone Martini, 
here reproduced (Fig. I), and, second in 
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artistic importance to the school of Siena 
during this period, but yet of greater conse- 
quence than is usually realized—the school of 
Venice. The representation of these two 
schools, both during their early phases as well 
as later on, is a comparatively easy matter in an 
exhibition of this character, since, although at 
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any rate Siena produced a number of fine 
frescoes, the pictorial output of Siena and 
Venice was predominantly a matter of easel 
pictures. With Florence the position is 
different. Linking up, through Cimabue and 
Giotto, with that great school of painting of 
which Rome was the centre for many succes- 
sive centuries, and which, at the other end, 





establishes a distinct connection with classical 
art, the Florentine school, ever since the 
beginning of the fourteenth century and right 
to the end of the Renaissance, was in the first 
instance a school of fresco painting. It is true 
that an enormous number of easel pictures also 
were painted in Florence during this period, 


FIG. V 


LA DONNA 
VELATA 


By Raphael 


The Pitti Palace, 
Florence 


and that a few of her most distinguished 
painters were not temperamentally in great 
sympathy with the ideas which underlie mural 
design of a monumental character; but nothing 
can obscure the fact that the practice of fresco 
painting was the backbone of the Florentine 
school, and there are several of its members 
of whom no adequate idea at all can be formed 
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except from their wall paintings. Giotto is a 
case in point. No one would dream of be- 
littling the artistic significance of such few 
easel pictures by Giotto as have come down to 
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FIG. VI ST. GEORGE 
By Mantegna 


The Accademia, Venice 


us, but it is only in front of his frescoes—at 
Assisi, at Padua, at Florence in that vast and 
incomparable museum of Florentine Trecento 
wall painting, the church of Santa Croce—that 
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one really gets at close grips with Gictto as an 
artist. But while it is in the nature of things 
that the great Florentine school of fresco 
painting will not be represented in the. exhibi- 
tion—which, after all, in that respect is no 
worse off than any of the world’s great per- 
manent collections—Florence will doubtless 
take her rightful place in the ensemble at 
Burlington House as the result of much patient 
and well-directed effort; and the section com- 
prising the Florentine Trecento pictures will 
in all probability also be of particular interest 
to students, owing to the number of com- 
paratively little-known examples which are to 
figure in it. 

In many cases a walk from Piccadilly to 
Trafalgar Square will be of material assistance 
towards a fuller grasp of the historical evolution 
which the exhibition sets out to illustrate. 
London is, indeed, fortunate in having among 
its permanent artistic possessions the principal 
panel of the composite altarpiece, painted in 
1426-7 by the artist, who was the first fully to 
establish the Quattrocento style in the Floren- 
tine school of painting—Masaccio: the 
tremendously dramatic and monumental little 
*“* Crucifixion” which has come to Burlington 
House from the Naples Museum (Fig. IT) 
originally belonged to the same polyptych. A 
later phase of Florentine Quattrocento painting 
is represented by another visitor from afar 
which there is no difficulty in predicting will 
be one of the principal attractions of the 
exhibition: Botticelli’s “ Birth of Venus ” 
(colour-plate). Apart from the appeal made 
by this picture on purely artistic grounds— 
showing, as it does, to perfection its author’s 
gifts of poetic imagination and harmonious 
flow and interlacing of line—this work has 
for us also the fascination which springs 
from its typifying in so supreme a fashion 
the aspirations of Medicean civilization in 
Florence. 

Another very celebrated example of the 
work of Botticelli which has travelled to 
London from Florence is the small picture of 
the “ Allegory of Calumny.” Nothing could 
be more characteristic of Botticelli’s individual 
bent as an artist than the rhythm of the flow- 
ing curves of this extraordinary tangle of forms, 
telling with double effect by the contrast with 
the simple and reposeful lines of the spacious 
Renaissance hall in which the scene is 
laid. A great Umbro-Florentine whom the 
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exhibition will supply a welcome opportunity 
of studying, nobly, though at all times he 
is represented in the National Gallery, is 
Signorelli’s master, Piero della Francesca— 
the artist who on the one hand, in the absolute 


characteristic example of his style could be 
quoted than the small panel which has travelled 
to London all the way from the mountain 
fastnesses of Urbino (Fig. III). The subject 
is ostensibly the Flagellation of Christ, which 





FIG. VII 
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THE DEAD CHRIST 


By Mantegna 
The Brera Gallery, Milan 


restraint and balance of force which charac- 
terize his art, offers, perhaps, the nearest 
parallel to Greek archaic art supplied by the 
whole Italian Renaissance; and who, on the 
other, in his sensitiveness to atmospheric 
tonality anticipates the most conscious efforts 
of our own times towards a pictorial interpre- 
tation of the phenomena of light. No more 


is taking place in the innermost recess of a 
portico, while the eye is immediately caught 
by the imposing figures of three men in the 
extreme foreground. It has been supposed 
that these represent a Prince of Urbino and 
his two advisers who were murdered by 
some people they had wronged, and that the 
Flagellation is meant to be an allegory of this 
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murder. However that may be—and one 
should certainly think there must be some 
hidden reason for so unusual a composition— 
it is characteristic of Piero’s calm and serene 
artistic temperament that he should have made 


sensitive interpretation of the relative values 
of tone. Piero della Francesca’s power of 
incisive characterization is splendidly evidenced, 
together with his marvellous sense of colour, 
in the pair of portraits of Federigo da Monte- 
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FIG. VIII THE DUKE OF NORFOLK (? 
By Titian 


The Pitti Palace, Florence 


so little of the horrible and dramatic aspects 
of his subject; and what we admire is the 
marvellous rhythmic beauty of the design, 
built in the main on a rectangular play of lines, 
and also the atmospheric quality which is 
absolutely impressionist in its luminosity and 
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feltro, Duke of Urbino, and his wife, lent by the 
Uffizi Gallery in Florence (colour-plates, see 
pages 10 and 11); thereverseof each panel shows 
a triumphal procession in a landscape, again 
strikingly demonstrating the artist’s capacity 
for the interpretation of open-air effects. 
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MOSES By Giorgione 
The Uffizi Gallery, Florence 
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Another great Umbro-Florentine was 
Raphael, who, having first become thoroughly 
imbued with the artistic aspirations of his great 
Umbrian master, Pietro Perugino, subse- 
quently turned for instruction to the Florentine 
school, and eventually succeeded in attaining, 


BEATRICE 
SFORZA 
By Piero della 
Francesca 
The Uffizi Gallery, 


Florence 


in some of the works of his maturity, a really 
marvellous balance and development of varied 
artistic qualities, which stamp his art as the 
most harmonious embodiment of the tendencies 
of mature Renaissance painting. An extremely 
interesting example of the early manner of 
Raphael is the half-length of “ God the Father,” 
sent from the Naples Museum (Fig. IV); as 
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was perceived with much acuteness by that 
great Raphael scholar, Dr. Oskar Fischel, some 
seventeen years ago, this is a fragment of the 
very first altarpiece ever painted by Raphael, a 
** Coronation of St. Nicholas of Tolentino,” 
broken up as the result of an earthquake in 1789. 


The portraits of “ Angioli Doni” and his wife, 
** Maddalena,” from the Palazzo Pitti in Florence 
(colour-plates, between pp. 36 and 37) take us on 
to Raphael’s Florentine period and show well the 
progress as regards structural draughtsmanship 
and monumental simplification of style which 
was brought about by his contact with the aspira- 
tions of the contemporary Florentine masters, 
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the portrait of Maddalena reminding us with 
particular clearness of Leonardo’s. “ Mona 
Lisa.” Who would, by the way, guess from 
the picture that she was only about seven- 
teen when this portrait was painted? The im- 
pulses received by Raphael in Florence, more 


especially from Fra Bartolomeo, are also 
very patent in the unfinished “ Esterhazy 
Madonna,” lent by the Budapest Museum; 
while the “ Portrait of a Woman with a Veil ” 
(“* La donna velata ”’), from the Palazzo Pitti 
(Fig. V), is a superb example of the ripest 
manner of Raphael’s Roman period, interesting 
also because the features of the sitter very 





definitely suggest that she also posed for the 
figure of the Virgin in the Sistine Madonna. 
In the north of Italy, Padua became for 
a while about the middle of the fifteenth 
century the most important centre of influence 
in North Italian painting; and that this came 


FEDERIGO 
DUKE OF 
URBINO 


By Piero della 


Francesca 


The Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence 


to pass was ultimately the work of one man—the 
painter, Francesco Squarcione. Not that 
Squarcione himself was an artist of very 
remarkable talent, but he hit upon a formula 
of pictorial expression which appealed to his 
contemporaries and certain of his pupils were 
able to raise that formula to a degree of artistic 
significance far beyond what their master had 


II 


THE ANGEL OF THE 





ANNUNCIATION 
By Melozzo da Forli 


The Uffizi Gallery, 


Florence 


himself achieved. The greatest of the 
Squarcionesques was undoubtedly Andrea 
Mantegna—one of the most vigorous and 
outspoken individualities in the whole Italian 
school; and he is going to be superbly repre- 
sented at Burlington House. Reproductions 
are here given of two examples of outstanding 
importance: the delightful, romantic, and 
chivalrous “ St. George” from the Venice 
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Academy (Fig. VI), and the “ Lamentation 
over the Dead Christ ” from the Brera Gallery 
at Milan (Fig. VII)—surely one of the most 
overwhelmingly tragical interpretations of this 
oft-treated theme that exist in the whole 
domain of art. 

An artist upon whom Mantegna for a 
while exercised a very powerful influence was 
his brother-in-law, Giovanni Bellini. The 
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FIG. IX THE MADONNA AND CHILD 


By Giovanni Bellini 
From the Morelli Collection, Carrara Academy, Bergamo 
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FIG. X THE TRANSFIGURATION 
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By Giovanni Bellini 
The National Museum, Naples 


activity of this master covers a period of more 
than half a century—from about 1460 to 1516 
—and there can be little doubt that in any case 
soon after 1480 he was looked upon by general 
consent as the central figure of the Venetian 
school. His career—which is going to be 
plentifully represented at the Italian Exhibition, 
some examples of outstanding importance 
being among the contributions—presents the 
spectacle of a singularly long process of develop- 
ment, by which Giovanni Bellini worked his way 
towards the style which was to predominate in 
the Venetian school during its period of full 
maturity in the sixteenth century. Richness and 
harmony of colour is present already in Bellini’s 
earliest works, and so is the striving after 
effects of atmospheric envelopment, in which he 
continues, with ever-increasing success, right to 
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the end of his career. At the outset we also 
find with him a complete realization of the idea 
of mood in landscape and of its value in 
heightening the imaginative effect of his com- 
positions. The extreme intensity of religious 
fervour and tragic sentiment which charac- 
terizes his earliest creations gradually gives 
way to a feeling of more purely delightful 
sensuousness and charm; but the lyrical and 
romantic note never disappear from his con- 
ceptions. In his rendering of form we find 
how he advances towards greater fullness; also, 
the flow of his line gets, by and by, more easy 
and the massing of light and shade broader 
and more effective. On all these points it may 
be said that Bellini’s aims as an artist lie in the 
same direction as those of his two great pupils, 
Giorgione and Titian, although undoubtedly 
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FIG. XI PORTRAIT OF POPE PAUL III 


By Titian 


The National Museum, Naples 
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Giorgione’s and Titian’s own powers of in- 
dividual creation and their intensity of youthful 
emotion give an altogether new life and 
significance even to their early efforts. 

The organizers of the exhibition may well 
congratulate themselves on having been able 
to secure for the exhibition one of the few 
absolutely indubitable and fully authenticated 
Giorgiones in existence—the famous picture 
known as “‘ The Tempest,” in the collection of 
Prince Giovanelli at Venice (plate facing page 6). 
It isone of the cases where the efforts to trace the 
literary source of Giorgione’s inspiration have 
led to no entirely satisfactory result, and it is 
not sure that this is only due to the inefficiency 
of Giorgione’s modern commentators. We 
must remember that when Vasari visited 
Venice only some thirty years after the death 
of Giorgione, he could find no one to explain 
to him the subjects of Giorgione’s frescoes on 
the front of the Fondaco dei Tedeschi; and he 
expresses the opinion that in designing those 
compositions, Giorgione had entirely aban- 
doned himself to his fancy. The earliest 
description of this very picture, from the pen 
of a highly-cultured contemporary of Gior- 
gione’s, runs simply: “‘ The landscape with 
the storm, the gipsy woman and the soldier.” 
But even if there is some literary invention at 
the bottom of it all, Giorgione has obviously 
not concerned himself with the telling of a 
definite story: he has simply aimed at con- 
veying an intense romantic feeling, and in that 
endeavour he certainly has been supremely 
successful. In the composition we notice the 
characteristic tendency of Giorgione to base 
the design on a rectangular play of lines; but 
there is here a richness and freedom of 
rhythm which is absent in his earlier works. 
The picture also shows a marked advance 
towards greater breadth and freedom of 
handling; and in the figures we see how 
Giorgione gives up the previous slenderness 
—as seen, for instance, in the “ Trial of 
Moses ” (colour-plate, see p. 9) in the Uffizi 
Gallery—for the shortness of stature and heavy 
forms. 


Space forbids us, on the present occasion, 
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to refer in detail to the works by Titian—of 
whom such superb examples as “ La Bella” 
from the Palazzo Pitti (colour-plate facing 
p. 16), the so-called ‘‘ Duke of Norfolk” 
from the same collection (Fig. VIII), and the 
“ Portrait of Pope Paul III” from the Naples 
Museum (Fig. XI) will be present—and by 
the later Venetians; but a few words must yet 
be said about the representation of the 
Seicento and the seventeenth century. The 
masters of this period were particularly highly 
thought of in the days of the Grand Tour—a 
fact reflected in the composition of many of 
the older English collections. A reaction 
against that way of thinking then set in, and 
for a long time the art of the Seicento came in 
for a lot of adverse criticism; but a counter- 
movement has now been in progress for some 
time, and one is glad to note that the Italian 
Exhibition will take full cognizance of that 
change in the attitude towards Italian baroque 
art. Especially to be welcomed is the news 
that a really adequate representation will be 
given of the art of Caravaggio—a creative 
genius of the first rank and a force that has 
been wielding a most powerful influence on the 
destinies, not only of Italian painting, but of 
European painting in general. 

To the student one feature of the Italian 
Exhibition is bound to be intensely interesting, 
that which springs from the deliberate effort 
which has been made to reassemble at Burling- 
ton House the scattered portions of dismem- 
bered altarpieces. On this, as on countless 
other points, the exhibition will doubtless 
render signal services to the cause of art 
scholarship. And, speaking more generally, 
to all those who will be privileged to visit the 
exhibition, it will doubtless rank as one of the 
great experiences of their life; while, when after 
two short months the whole is again scattered 
to the four winds, our feelings of regret can 
be tempered by the reflection that we shall 
always have with us the collection which, if 
perhaps temporarily eclipsed by the dazzling 
gathering at Burlington House, yet is, and 
remains, one of the world’s great treasuries of 
Italian art—the National Gallery. 
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THE VILLA ALBANI, ROME 
Built about 1757 


THE PRIVATE MUSEUM AND GALLERY OF 
VILLA ALBANI IN ROME 


By MICHELE DE BENEDETTI 


MONG the latest quarters which, 
from Porta Pinciana to Via Nomen- 
tana, have, little by little, invaded 
the high part of Rome that faces the 

Agro Romano between the Colli Albani and 
the mountains of Tivoli, there still exists an 
oasis of peace and grace; a wonderful villa, 
evermore shut off by houses, but not suffocated, 
ever more central, yet remote, solitary and as 
though proud of its solitude, its silence, along 
the deserted groves, the forsaken gardens, 
where old hopeless statues languish in the 
shade of high box hedges. 

It is the villa which Cardinal Francesco 
Albani created about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, inspired by Johann Win- 
kelmann, the famous German archeologist who 
lived in Rome and to whom is due the revival 
of the love and study of Greek and Roman art. 


With such exquisite sensibility of classic art 
did the architect Carlo Marchionni realize the 
idea,-in accordance with the fancy and the 
grace of his century, that he deserves to be 
placed amongst the best artists of those days. 
What, then, we owe to Cardinal Albani, 
Winkelmann himself says in a letter of March 
1757 to a friend: ‘“‘ This. Cardinal is the 
greatest Mzcenas in the world; he brings 
into light what was buried in darkness and pays 
for it with the generosity worthy of a king. 
If we get as Pope a lover of antiquities, there 
is no doubt that through this Cardinal (who 
cannot become Pope, because he has no holy 
orders) we shall discover still greater treasures 
than we already possess.” 


Then, of 4th February, 1758 :— 
‘“* Cardinal Albani, the most affectionate of 
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my protectors and the greatest antiquarian 
living, has had the building of his villa 
accomplished, placing statues and other monu- 
ments that were hitherto quite unknown. The 
palace of this villa is adorned with a great 
number of columns in porphyry, granite and 
oriental alabaster, which formed a sort of 
forest before they were placed.” 


Then, from Rome, in 1765 :— 


“* What is this man? do you say. He is a 
man who with these great talents is the most 
amiable character I know. He is over seventy- 
three; but his mind is that of sixty, and he 
builds as though he were sure of living twenty 
years longer. After the church of Saint Peter, 
his villa surpasses all that has been done in 
modern times. He has created, so to say, the 
land that he needed, and he himself has been 
the only architect.” And nothing more just 
than these words could Winkelmann have 
written if one considers the beauty of the Villa 
Albani, which only the soul of an artist with 
the intelligence of a learned man could have 
created. 

The splendid palace presents a high facade 
with a sumptuous portico surmounted by a 
floor of noble lines with nine baroque windows. 
Two large wings, also with porticos rich in 
marble and statues, line a splendid Italian 
garden, closed on the opposite side by another 
circular portico. Other buildings complete an 
ensemble full of magnificence. 
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A first collection of statues made by 
Cardinal Albani was bought from his family 
by Clement XII at a critical moment, and 
went to form the basis of the Capitoline 
Museum. Many works (about 300), carried 
away by Napoleon in 1795 and brought back in 
1815, were sold later on to the Museum of 
Munich and elsewhere. But the 
collection was replenished when on 
the extinction of the Albani family 
the titles passed on to the Princes 
Chigi-Albani in 1852. Later on, in 
1866, Prince Alexander Torlonia 
purchased the villa and restored it. 
Another important work of restoration 
is now being carried out by the actual 
owner, Prince Giovanni Torlolnia. 

The old catalogue of Villa Albani, 
printed in 1869 by Morcelli-Fea- 
Visconti, illustrates 1,042 pieces of 
sculpture still extant, to which must 
be added fragments and decorative 
pieces not enumerated. The enor- 
mous number of works alone 
suffices to reveal the value of the 
museum. A hundred at least are 
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I must naturally limit myself to point 
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FIG. I. ANTINOUS 


out only a few. The most famous is the 
bas-relief of Antinous found in Hadrian’s villa, 
which shows the highest degree of perfection 
in Greco-Roman art. It is, moreover, in 
perfect preservation (Fig. I). Of pure 
Greek art is the admirable large life- 
size bas-relief, ‘“‘ The Punishment of 
Linceus”” (Fig. II). Pollux, dis- 
mounted from his horse, is in the act 
of striking Linceus, who is already 
thrown to the ground. It is a work 
of the fifth century, and may be 
attributed to the Attic school at this 
moment of its highest perfection; a 
sound and firm realism is combined 
with the most serene nobility of 
expression. 

Of Athenian sculpture, also of the 
fifth century, is an admirable bas- 
relief in Pantelic marble, representing 
“* Mercury Leading Eurydice who has 
been freed by Orpheus ” (Fig. ITI). 

Archaic sculpture is represented 
by a life-size bas-relief of Pantelic 
marble, representing “‘ Leucotea, or 
the Childhood of Bacchus ” (Fig. IV). 








Gallery of Villa Albani in Rome 


Leucotea is seated on a throne and holds the 
child on her knees, and Bacchus is extending 
one hand to caress her. In front are three erect 
female figures, probably attendants or nymphs. 
It is a work of great historical and artistic 
value. 

A Pallas, larger than life, of Greek marble 
deserves its fame as a type of Greek art at its 
highest achievement. A Bacchante, with head 
of Cariatid (Fig. V), in Greek marble, bears 
engraved the names of Criton and Nicomaus, 
the sculptors of this splendid statue. At the 
basis there is a bas-relief, also very admirable, 
which probably represents “‘ Capaneus.” In 
connection with a half figure representing 
AXsop, it is well known that a portrait of the 
famous poet of the Apologues was a work by 
Lysippus and dedicated in Athens together 
with those of the other seven wise men. 
Another image of Aésop, by Aristodanus, also 
enjoyed great fame in Greece. 

A group in Greek marble, “‘ Theseus and 
the Minotaur,” owing to its rarity, constitutes 
one of the most singular monuments of Greek 
art erected in honour of the hero. 

A portrait, supposed to be “ Persius the 
Satirist,” is a Greek bas-relief of excellent 
workmanship, placed upon a slab of lapis- 
lazuli ornamented with two little genii. Among 
other very rare pieces of sculpture are also an 
*“* Apotheosis of Hercules”—a bas-relief in 
stucco of the highest importance both as 
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POLLUX PUNISHING LINCEUS 
Attic, V Century 


FIG. II. 
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regards the incidents and inscriptions; and a 
“Canopius,” in green basalt, with a bas- 
relief representing Egyptian gods. 

In the museum must be enumerated about 
seventy statues and busts of Roman emperors, 
besides a great number of those of famous 
Greek and Roman soldiers, statesmen, poets, 
philosophers and orators. So that, even from 


beautiful panel that ever left the hand of the 
painter, who has, in fact, signed very carefully on 
the capitals of the columns in the background: 
DE 
PETRUS PERUSIA PINXIT M CcCcVIIII 
PRIMO 
In the central panel the Virgin, St. Joseph and 
two angels are in the act of venerating the 
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FIG. III. MERCURY LEADING EURYDICE FREED BY ORPHEUS 
Bas-relief, V Century 


the iconographic point of view, the Albani 
Museum is most interesting and, comple- 
menting those of the Capitol, the Vatican and 
the other Torlonia collections in the Lungara, 
gives an almost complete representation of the 
great personages of the Greek and Roman 
worlds. 
* * *x 

The greatest gem in the Albani Gallery is 
the polyptich by Pietro Perugino (Fig. VI), 
which may rightly be considered the most 
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Child who is lying on the ground. The 
lateral panels depict the archangels Michael 
and Gabriel, also kneeling and praying. Near 
them are St. Jerome and St. John the Baptist. 
The lunette shows the Crucifixion with the 
three Marys, and is flanked by the Angel of 
the Annunciation and the Virgin Annunciate. 
Anelegant perspective of porticos, opening out 
upon the country, forms the background of the 
picture. The landscape is full of that luminous, 
infinite sky which has always been the mystic 























The Private Museum and Gallery of Villa Albani in Rome 





FIG. IV een Photo : Alinari 
LEUCOTEA, OR THE CHILDHOOD OF BACCHUS 


Archaic Bas-relief 


beauty of the Umbrian country and which 
Perugino has so wonderfully expressed in his 
pictures. 

Worthy of admiration is the splendour of 
the colours, above all the red and blue of the 
Madonna and St. Joseph, whilst one of the 
angels in the central panel is dressed in 
yellow and the other has blue wings and a 
tunic with gold ornaments and a light-coloured 
mantle. The sky is rosy and the whole picture 
is in a warm tone. 

The old catalogue attributes to Luca 
Signorelli a large panel (Fig. VII) which shows 
the Madonna erect, holding in her left arm the 
Child with His hand raised in benediction— 
on the left St. Lawrence and St. Sebastian, on 
the right St. John the Baptist, and in front of 
him the kneeling donor, magnificently dressed 
in a red mantle. A cartellino below the 
Virgin shows the armorial bearings of the 
Albani family between branches of oak—an 
allusion to the della Rovere family who ruled 
over Urbino, where the Albani had settled. 

Tradition has it that the donor is Filippo 
Albani, who is supposed to have ordered the 
picture from Luca Signorelli while this painter 
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lived in Urbino. But no character of Signor- 
elli’s austere and personal art can be found in 
this picture. On the other hand, the composi- 
tion, the type of the personage and the land- 
scape make one think of Pinturicchio, to whom 
the picture may confidently be attributed. 
Another large panel is a work by Nicolo 
Alunno, who was the first great master of the 
Umbrian School. In the central panel the 
Virgin enthroned is surrounded by a chorus of 
angels. On the right panel St. Peter and a 
bishop, on the left St. Sebastian and another 
Saint. Above, St. Catherine, St. John the 





FIG. V Photo: Alinari 
BACCHANTE, WITH HEAD OF CARIATID 


By Criton and Nicomaus 
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Baptist, St. Sebastian and another Saint. 
Signed and dated :— 


Nicolaus Fulginas pinxit MCCCCIXXV. 


By Francesco di Cottignola is a panel, “The 
dead Christ supported by two angels.” 
Francesco di Cottignola is one of the two 
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the catalogue gives to Francesco Bianchi of 
Ferrara. 

A portrait of the Fornarina, similar to the 
one of the Barberini Gallery, which is held to 
be partly the work of Giulio Romano, is less 
powerful than the other, and is probably 
nothing more than a contemporary copy. 
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THE ADORATION 


By Pietro Perugino 


brothers Zaganelli, painters of Romagna, who 
derive from Gianbellino. The picture recalls 
Mantegna in the drawing, and is very 
harmonious in the rather pale colouring. The 
picture is signed :— 
Franc. BERN. COTIGNOLEN. PIN. AN.D. 1509 
7. APRILIS. 


To his brother Bernardo is to be attributed 
a panel “‘ The Entombment of Christ,” which 
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Similarly, a sketch of the “‘ Transfiguration,” 
by Raphael, was considered the original model 
of the large and famous picture now in the 
Vatican, which in the eighteenth century was 
still in the church of St. Peter in Montorio. 
Winkelmann, too, in a letter of February 20, 
1763, called it “a marvel of art,” and, sup- 
ported by the painter Mengs, did not hesitate 
to affirm that “‘ judging from its beauty, this 
picture might well be from the brush of 














The Private Museum and Gallery of Villa Albani in Rome 


Raphael, like the large one of St. Peter in 
Montorio.” But, since not even the latter, 
as is well known, was executed by Raphael, 
probably the really wonderful version at Villa 
Albani is by the hands of Giulio Romano and 
Francesco Penni. 

A “ Madonna and Child,” attributed in the 
catalogue to Andrea Salai, called Salaino, may 
with certainty be attributed to Giampietrino. 


mention two large and very beautiful views of 
Venice by Francesco Guardi, which have never 
yet been published. By Luigi Vanvitelli 
are the “Palazzo Albani at Via Quattro 
Fontane ” and the “ Cascades at Tivoli.” By 
P. Pannini, the other famous architectural 
painter who was born at Piacenza but lived in 
Rome, is a most interesting view of the Roman 
Forum and a group of game. A collection of 





FIG. VII 
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MADONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINTS 
By Pinturicchio 


A portrait of Thomas Moore, attributed to 
Holbein, is a late copy of the portrait formerly 
in the collection of Edward Huth in London. 
By Van Dyck is a “ Christ on the Cross,” by 
Guido Reni, a “‘ St. Joseph,” a “Madonna” 
and a “‘ Bacchus and Ariadne.” 

Besides these, there are pictures by Giulio 
Romano, Parmigianino, Pompeo Battoni, 
Spagnoletto, Carlo Maratta, Domenichino, 
Francesco Albani, Carlo Dolci and Salvator 
Rosa. 

The eighteenth century is represented by 
several very interesting paintings. I must 


portraits of personages of the Albani family 
must also be noted; among them are 
“Clement XI,” by Carlo Maratta, his brother 
* Orazio II Albani,” by Ludovico Marranti, 
who also painted the portrait of “ Cardinal 
Alessandro Albani,” creator of the Villa. Of 
the successor of Clement XI, “‘ Innocent XII 
Pignatelli,” one may admire in the same room 
a splendid portrait by L. Antoine David. 
Among the frescoes which decorate the 
rooms, the most famous is the picture on 
the vault of the principal gallery, by Raphael, 
representing “‘ Aurora.” 
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THE RENAISSANCE DRAWINGS AT 


BURLINGTON 


HOUSE 


By WILLIAM GIBSON 


HE succession of an Italian exhibition 

to those of Flemish and Dutch art 

at Burlington House must inevitably 

suggest to the visitor there a com- 
parison between the works which he sees this 
winter and those he studied on previous 
occasions. It may possibly lead him also to 
try to connect these differences with differences 
in attitude of mind between the peoples. If 
he does so he. will find, I think, that in the 
distinctions which he makes he tends to group 
the Dutch and’ Flemish 
together, and that it is 
possible so to observe 
between the Italians and, 
to use a rough term, the 
artists of the North as a 
whole, Flemish, Dutch 
and German, for ex- 
ample, many differences 
of temperament which 
have an effect upon their 
art. 

In some cases the 
effect is the same 
whether it be pictures 
or drawings which are 
under comparison. 
Thus the instinctive, 
quite unconscious, feel- 
ing for grace and decor- 
ative effect which is a 
characteristic of the 
Italian mind makes itself 
apparent in any medium 
which they use as some- 
thing which separates 
their work distinctly 
from that of Northern 
hands. Its appearance 
in drawings as opposed 
to pictures is only more 
remarkable as in some 
cases signifying the 
instinctiveness of its ori- 
gin. Thus in Raphael’s 
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STUDY FOR THE DISPUTA in the Stanza della 
Segnatura of the Vatican 


By Raphael 
Uffizi Gallery 


drawing for one of the figures to the left 
of the Christ in the “ Disputa,” it is clearly to 
be seen that the form of the figure is not the 
outcome of deliberate purpose, as its character, 
that of a rather appealing youthfulness, is 
inappropriate to the figure for which it is a 
study and was, in consequence, changed by 
Raphael in the finished pictures to something 
more dignified and mature. 

But there is one difference of temperament 
between the Italian and the Northern artist 
which, while leaving on 
pictures and drawings 
alike a stamp as discern- 
ible as the presence or 
absence of an instinctive 
grace, has yet a particular 
application to drawings. 
I allude to the natural 
bias of the Italian to- 
wards the universal, of 
the Northerner towards 
the individual, a 
difference which is 
rather intellectual in its 
quality than emotional. 
This attitude appears 
very early in Renais- 
sance. Italian art in its 
resource almost 
immediately to the 
principles of science, of 
anatomy and _perspec- 
tive, as an aid to its 
research into form, 
even continuing faithful 
to general principles 
where these lead to 
results plainly contra- 
dicted, as in some of 
Veillo’s pictures, by the 
eye. This is a result 
which could never 
obtain in Northern art 
when the success of the 
artist’s research is 
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proportional directly to his 
unprejudiced observation. 

The distinction is, of course, a common- 
place and need not be dwelt upon in its general 
application, but it is interesting to notice the 
particular result of it in the drawings. The 
Italian artist is preoccupied with the principles 
of the nature of his subject as opposed, as one 
might say, to the accidental details, not from 
a deliberate choice, but instinctively from the 
constitution of his mind. In consequence, in 
drawing from the life a figure to be introduced 
into a picture, he tends, even with the individual 
details of the model before him, to arrive at 
the principles straightaway by eliminating the 
details of individual peculiarities, and by re- 
garding the relationships of every kind, of 
plane to plane and contour to contour, as a 
whole. Even in his drawing from the model 
he arrives thus at a synthesis of plastic form. 

This, as a rule, the Northern artist does not 
do. Even if the aim of his picture is one 
connected with principles of form, in his draw- 
ings for it from the life he is concerned with a 
record of the individual peculiarities of his 
model, and the record is adjusted at a later 
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STUDY OF A NUDE FIGURE By Tintoretto 





STUDY, FOR THE ENTOMBMENT 


By Raphael 
In the Borghese Gallery, Rome 


stage. to the picture. If I may stretch the 
term Northern a little, a comparison of Ingre’s 
drawings with his finished pictures illustrates 
perfectly this process of adjustment, and in 
the procedure taught by an earlier Frenchman, 
Bourdon, to his pupils, as he explained it to 
the Academy, one has an exposition of it as a 
deliberate theory. 

This difference between Italian and 
Northern drawings being one of function, as 
between the expression of principles of struc- 
ture in the relationship of volumes on the one 
hand and the description of individual details 
on the other, makes a difference in the function 
of the line in either case. For line can be used 
descriptively or for that property whereby two 
lines can express a volume, and the two are 
mutually antagonistic. Descriptive line by its 
meaning must literally transcribe some actual 
contour in the object portrayed. But the 
volume of an object is conveyed to the mind 
by no actual contour of it, but by a synthesis of 
two contours conveyed to the mind by the two 
eyes. The cause of this is simple enough. 
Any literal transcription of an actual contour 
by precisely limiting the form in one direction 
limits also that which is really continuous, and 
the continuity of which is the essential of the 
idea of volume, namely, the movement of the 
planes round an object. On the other hand, 
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ST. CATHERINE By Parmigianino 


Uffizi Gallery 


the two contours as presented to the brain 
deprive one another of that quality of deter- 
mination which either separately possesses, 
while in their synthesis conveying the idea of 
the form as a plastic whole. 

It follows from this that even a continuous 
line will convey the idea of volume if it is not 
made to follow the individual undulations of 
an actual contour, but is a synthesis on the 
paper such as that arrived at by the mind from 
the two contours conveyed by the eyes. This 
is actually the method of the earlier Florentines 
such as Uccello, and the beautiful expression of 
plastic form which he achieves in his study of 
a St. George from the Uffizi illustrates the 
results obtainable by it. But this use of line 
characterizes also drawings later in the quattro- 
cento. It is employed, for example, by Antonio 
Pollaiuolo, where from his interest in anatomical 
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description, if anywhere, it might be expected 
to be replaced by description. 

In his combination of exactitude with 
generalization, however, an unbroken line of 
the kind is only compatible with relatively 
simple statements of form, and as soon as the 
desire for a more complete statement gave rise 
to a definition of planes within the contour 
some method of avoiding their arrest at the 
contours had to be found which would fit, as 
the generalized contour would not, with the 
detailed statement within it. As a consequence 
there is a tendency among the later draughts- 
men of the quattrocento and of the cinquecento 
to avoid any exact statement of the contour at 
all. The tendency is noticeable in Raphael’s 
drawing as in his study from the Uffizi Gallery 
for the Esterhazy Madonna at Budapest, where 
the contour of the Madonna’s right arm is 
conveyed by lines actually at an angle to it, 
representing the folds of the drapery, and 
where he frequently uses two or more lines to 
avoid fixing the contour at any precise point. 

The drawings of Tintoretto are also in- 
structive in respect of the significance of 
broken line. The part played in his art by the 
flicker of the light over his figures raised a 
further objection in his case to the use of a 
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By Bartolomeo della Gatta 
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continuous line whether descriptive or plastic, 
and one sees the result in his drawings where 
the contour is systematically broken throughout. 

As it is the outcome of an element in their 
national character at variance with that of the 
Northern people, the plastic use of line by the 
Italians marks a clear distinction between the 
drawings of the two schools. The Italian’s 
objection to the use of descriptive line does not 
apply in the case of the Northern artist. On 
the contrary, in his research into individual 
deviations of drapery and of muscular and 
bony form the latter comes to rely more and 
more on line as a means of recording the 
results of his observation. 

There is a further difference in the use of 
line by the two schools. Since the Northern 
artist is preoccupied, in the drawing stage at 





STUDY OF A YOUTH By Giorgione 





STUDY FOR FIGURE 
Uffizi Gallery 


By Annibale Caracci 


any rate, with making a faithful record of the 
peculiarities of the model before him, he does 
not find at this stage that satisfaction of his 
artistic sense in the creative act of synthesis 
with which the Italian is provided by the chief 
function of his drawing alone. In consequence 
he tends to look for it in the very undulations 
of the line by which he records the facts, giving 
these a twist, as it were, which is expressive 
of an innate sense of rhythm in himself rather 
than of anything in the model at all. In con- 
sequence the character of his line, besides the 
descriptive element, has an element in it which 
bears no relationship to his model, or is 
mannered, as we say. 

The mannerism in Northern drawing and 
its cause are easily seen, but it is perhaps more 


difficult to understand, in view of what has 


been said of it, how Italian drawing, which is 
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in no way descriptive of the actual facts of the 
model, is yet free from this character. The 
explanation lies in the fact that while Italian 
line has no descriptive element in it, it yet 
contains no element which is not related to the 
model. This blend of abstraction and obser- 
vation is difficult to put into words without 
obscurity and the appearance of contradiction, 
owing chiefly to the fact that the word observa- 
tion usually suggests to the mind the sort of 
close attention to the actual details which is 
characteristic of Northern, and not of Italian 
drawing, and which leads, as we have seen, to 
mannerism. But before an example it is easy 
enough to see that observation and a close 
attention to actual details are in no sense 
synonymous. The study for the “ Disputa,” 
which we have already considered in another 
connection, will serve this purpose also. A 
drawing could hardly record a more profound 
observation of the model than this does, but 
there is not a line in it which defines an actual 
fact about the model. 

Out of this abstraction of the plastic 
element in the subject arises that aloofness 
from actuality in Italian drawings which is 
such a marked feature of distinction between 
them and other schools, and perhaps the first 
characteristic which would strike one’s mind 
on entering the two rooms of drawings at 
Burlington House this winter. Even Rubens, 
who in so many respects, in his concern for 
volume for example, shares the Italian point 
of view, has got that particularity of vision 
by which his drawings give a sense of the 
actual model which Italian drawings never 
give. 

This quality of abstractness is also defined 
by a comparison among the Italian schools 
themselves, if one compares, for example, the 
drawings of the Florentines or Raphael with 
those of Titian. Of the physical data on 
which Titian drew for his art two were of 
supreme importance to him, texture and 
colour, so that when in his drawings he is in 
the act of digesting physical facts into his art 
the abstraction of those two qualities is an 
important part of his problem. His drawings, 
that is to say, were not merely abstractions of 
the plastic form of the model, but also of its 
texture and colour. Such drawings as “‘ The 
Study of a Woman,” lent by the Uffizi, will make 
this point clear, and at the same time serve to 
show how much the addition of these qualities 
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increases the impression of actuality At the 
same time the cause of this increased impres- 
sion of actuality being mainly a multiplication 
of the qualities abstracted, and not the adoption 
of the descriptive point of view, Titian’s 
drawings might equally with those of Raphael 
be taken as examples of the distinction between 
the Italian and Northern points of view. 

His concern with the problem of synthesis 
of plastic form led the Italian draughtsman, as 
a rule, to concentrate his attention on the 
volumes within his line rather than on the line 
itself. Botticelli, however, used line as in 
itself directly expressive, not as expressive of 
the volumes within it, and it is this fact which 
gives his work a certain strangeness in a 
collection of Italian drawings. I do not intend 
to convey that his line is descriptive of actual 
facts like that of a Northern draughtsman, but 
merely that it is used directly to express 
abstract ideas of movement and so forth, that 
it is with the line as such, and not with the 
volumes that the mind is concerned when 
contemplating his drawings. It is interesting 
to notice, however, that as his line is used to 
express ideas of a general kind such as move- 
ment and a rhythm almost entirely subjective, 
instead of formal relationships varying with 
each subject, there is in his drawing the same 
mannered quality which is to be found in 
Northern work. 

Another Italian of whom it might be said 
that his drawing is also mannered is Mantegna. 
But manner when it is present in his drawings 
arises from something peculiar to his art, that 
passion for the antique which led him to 
visualize in terms of the classical bas-relief 
rather than of actual life. The manner, if so 
it can be called, is, that is to say, what is left 
over of the physical data, in his case the 
antique, after he has digested it into the work 
of art. A curious result of it is seen in the 
drawing of Judith with the head of Holofernes, 
where the element of the antique is so strong 
as to have required, for propriety’s sake, the 
elaborate signature even in a drawing in the 
form of a Roman inscription. 

I have tried here to discuss a few of the 
differences between Italian and Northern 
draughtsmanship, such as must suggest them- 
selves to any visitor to the drawings at Bur- 
lington House this winter, who also visited the 
Flemish and Dutch exhibitions, and to give an 
account of their cause. In so doing I have 
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STUDY OF A LADY By Titian 
Uffizi Gallery 
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STUDY OF AN ANGEL 


Uffizi Gallery 








By Cavedone 
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STUDY FOR THE ESTERHAZY MADONNA IN THE BUDAPEST GALLERY 
By Raphael 


Uffizi Gallery 
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LUCREZIA Studio of Andrea del Sarto 


Uffizi Gallery 
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STUDY FOR A MONUMENT By Paolo Uccello 
Uffizi Gallery 
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PROFILE OF A BOY 





By Paolo Uccello 
National Gallery of Ancient Art, Rome 
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KNIGHT IN ARMOUR By Paolo Uccello 
Uffizi Gallery 
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kept myself to general points of distinction as 
between two schools rather than attempted to 
discuss the modifications of these distinctions 
at the hands of particular artists, or to mention 
the exceptions which include some of the 
greatest Northern names. 


have seen that the Renaissance draughtsman 
was always solving a problem in his drawing, 
namely, the problem of the synthesis 
of the plastic elements in his subject. The 
later artist tends to accept a school recipe 
for drawing the figure by way of solution 





JUDITH 


By Mantegna 


Uffizi Gallery 


I have also confined myself in discussing 
these general points to a study of the 
Renaissance drawings alone, but by way of 
conclusion it may be noticed that one of 
the features of Renaissance draughtsmanship 
which we have had under consideration tends 
to disappear as the Renaissance declines. We 


instead of resolving the problem with reference 
to each case as it arises. As a result he is freer 
to devote himself to the execution alone, and 
can more easily obtain a flourish and facility 
of drawing which give his work a pon a 
attraction that distinguishes it in general from 
that of his predecessors. 
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EXHIBITION IN 


NEW YORK 


(At Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries) 
By R. H. WILENSKI 


T the present 
time, when 
art appears 
to be be- 

coming ever more 
international in char- 
acter, and when the 
untrained eye might 
well find it difficult 
to distinguish between 
works produced in 
Rome, London, New 
York, Paris, Berlin, 
Madrid or Bucharest, 
it is interesting to 
observe that in the 
past, though the simi- 
larities at any given 
period are almost 
equally apparent, the 
differences between 
works produced in the 
various regions now 
strike us in most cases 
at first glance. 

The essentially 
Northern character of 
the “ Annunciation ” ascribed to Gerard David, 
for example, in the recent exhibition of Old 
Masters in the Knoedler Galleries in New 
York, is obvious to the modern observer even 
from the photograph here reproduced. 

Gerard David is mainly known to English 
readers by the excellent examples of his work 
in the National Gallery—The “ Marriage of 
St. Catherine,” the ‘‘ Christ Nailed to the 
Cross,” the ‘“‘ Adoration of the Kings,” the 
“* Canon with Patron Saints,” and the remark- 
able “ Portrait of an Ecclesiastic.” But those 
who have travelled a little farther afield know 
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MARY ISABELLA DUCHESS OF RUTLAND 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. in 


Jesus, holding a spoon, 


his “Virgin and 
Saints” in Rouen, 
where Jesus holds a 
bunch of grapes, the 
splendid “ Altarpiece 
of Jean des Trompes” 
(at Bruges), where the 
motif of the grapes 


appears in another 
form in the “ Virgin 
and Child ” panel 


on the outside of one 
of the wings, his pic- 
tures of “ Sisamnes, 
the Perjured Judge” 
(also at Bruges), the 
“Rest on the Flight” 
(in Antwerp), where 
the donkey grazes 
peacefully in the back- 
ground while the 
sacred travellers have 
unpacked their ham- 
per, and the charming 
Virgin and Child” 
Brussels, where 


is eating porridge from a bowl. Those, 
moreover, who visited the Flemish Exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House two years ago will 
recall David’s set of pictures illustrating the 
“ Legends of St. Nicholas of Bari and St. 
Anthony of Padua” (lent by Mr. A. Thomas 
Lloyd), and especially the panel of St. 
Nicholas leaving the bags of gold on the 
window sill of the bedroom of the poor 
nobleman’s daughters, while the young ladies 
sleep in bed. 

Gerard David was born in Oudewater in 
Holland between 1450 and 1460. He went to 
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Bruges in 1483 and was soon made a member 
of the city’s guild of artists. But Bruges was 
about to suffer a severe blow. Though still 
rich and prosperous, still the Venice of the 
North, where Philip the Good had founded 


CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN 





procedure of high protective duties they found 
themselves in conflict with the Archduke 
Maximilian whom they imprisoned in the 
Cranenbourg in 1488. After a few weeks 
Maximilian was transferred to a new mansion 
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By Paolo and Giovanni Veneziano 


At Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries, New York 


the Order of the Golden Fleece, and still an 
important centre of Hanseatic trade, the city 
was beginning to lose ground against Antwerp, 
and when the merchants tried to recoup 
themselves for past blunders by the usual 


recently built by Jean de Gros; and, in honour 
of the distinguished prisoner, Gerard David was 
commissioned to paint the ironwork outside 
Maximilian’s windows with red paint. Bruges, 
of course, paid heavily for this imprisonment 
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of Maximilian, and when vengeance came a 
few years later the city was virtually ruined. 
After the episodes of 1488 one Peter 
Lanchals, with some other magistrates, was 
accused of perjury and condemned and 


THE ANNUNCIATION 


years later to Bruges where he died. It has 
been suggested that, like Roger van der 
Weyden, he went to Italy, and more particu- 
larly that he went to Venice and saw pictures 
by Carpaccio. Certain homely details in the 
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By Gerard David 


At Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries, New Ycrk 


executed; and it was to celebrate this event 
that David was commissioned to paint the 
story of Sisamnes, where we see King Cambyses 
accusing the perjured judge in one picture and 
the flaying of the judge in the other. 

About 1511 David joined the general 
emigration to Antwerp, but he returned some 
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pictures I have referred to undoubtedly recall 
details in Carpaccio’s pictures. Moreover, the 
attitude of King Cambyses making the points 
of his indictment on the fingers of his hand in 
the first Sisamnes picture is that of St. Ursula 
making her conditions to her father in Car- 
paccio’s picture (the attitude also imitated, 
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incidentally, by Pintoricchio in his figure of 
St. Catherine before her judges in the Borgia 
apartments in the Vatican). Carpaccio’s 
St. Ursula pictures were finished in 1490; 
Pintoricchio’s were painted between 1492 and 


David’s first Sisamnes picture there is a grey- 
hound at the foot of the judge’s throne, and in 
the second a dog is mischievously pulling at the 
long sleeve of one of the spectators. In David’s 
the “‘ Marriage of St. Catherine” there is 





THE ANNUNCIATION 


By Gerard David 


At Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries, New York 


1495; David’s Sisamnes pictures were painted 
in 1498. Certain elements also in the com- 
position of David’s Sisamnes pictures recall 
Carpaccio’s paintings, and we may also note the 
introduction of dogs which we find all over 
Carpaccio’s work and in the numerous works 
that his brilliantly original pictures inspired. In 


a greyhound, and in his “ Christ Nailed 
to the Cross ” a dog is sniffing at a skull. 
David had a great reputation in his day. 
He had an important studio of pupils and made 
considerable money—enough to be able to 
present the Convent of the Carmelites of Sion 
with the important altarpiece that is now in 
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SELF-PORTRAIT By Cosimo Rosselli 


At Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries, New York 


Rouen. His wife was a painter of illumin- 
ated manuscripts of repute; his daughter also 
painted miniatures; and David’s own com- 
positions are sometimes closely related to the 
miniatures of the period, as was, of course, the 
case with so much of Flemish art which may 
be said, speaking generally, to have developed 
from small manuscript illustration, as opposed 
to Italian art which developed from large 
mural mosaics. But, in spite of his contem- 
porary fame, David was forgotten after his 
death for three hundred years, and no serious 
investigation of his work was undertaken till 
the middle of the last century. 

The Annunciation panels here reproduced 
seem closely related on the one hand to the 
intriguing Flemish ‘“ Annunciation” in the 
Louvre (No. 2202) that is now ascribed to 
Roger van der Weyden; and it is interesting 
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to observe that the panelled seat with cushions 
neatly ranged on it and the design of the 
chimneypiece occur in both. David’s picture 
would seem also closely related to the miniature 
** Annunciation ” in the Traite des Louanges 
de la Vierge, which was offered in I491 to 
Philip the Good by Jean Mielot, canon of the 
Chapter of Lille (Brussels, No. 9270). In 
connection with this it should be remembered 
that the composition of the “‘ Noces de Cana ” 
in the Louvre (No. 1957), ascribed to David, 
is said to be closely connected with a miniature 
in the Grandes Heures of the Duc de Berry 
(Paris). 

An interesting detail in this “‘ Annuncia- 
tion ” is the sceptre carried by the angel. In 
Italian art the angel generally bears a lily. 
The sceptre, even in Flemish art, as my know- 
ledge goes, is rare. The sceptre in this picture 
is exactly the same as that carried by King 
Cambyses in David’s second Sisamnes picture. 
It is also the same as that carried by the angel 
in the Brussels miniature. In the miniature, 
however, the angel is seen from the front, but 
the attitude and arrangement of the drapery 
is exactly the same as in David’s picture 
here reproduced. Is it not possible that the 
drawings for both reproductions were made in 
David’s studio, the drawing for the miniature 
being drawn by a pupil from the front of the 
model while David was drawing the figure 
from the side? 

The radiation behind the Virgin’s head and 
the symbol above are, of course, in the Van 
Eyck tradition. Both occur in David’s 
“* Baptism of Christ,” the central panel of the 
des Trompes altarpiece in Bruges; and in the 
** Annunciation ” we see traditions both of 
the Van Eyck and Haarlem schools—notably 
in the type of the angel, which goes back to 
the Altarpiece of the Lamb, and in the drawing 
of the Virgin’s hands, which is very close to 
that of the hands in pictures by Geertgen tot 
Sint Jans, and which is the same as that of the 
judge’s hands in David’s first Sisamnes picture. 


* * * 


The pictures of the British School shown 
in the Knoedler Exhibition included the half- 
length ‘‘ Mary Isabella Duchess of Rutland ” 
and the full-length “ Lady Betty Compton ” 
by Reynolds, and two bust portraits by 
Raeburn, “ Colonel John Pasley-Dirom ” and 
** Mrs. Ellen Cochrane.” 
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The Duchess of Rutland, who sat 
to Reynolds in 1780 and 1782, had. 
been Lady Mary Somerset, daughter 
of Charles Noel, fourth Duke of 
Beaufort. She was reputed a classic 
beauty in her day as distinguished from 
Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire, 
whose beauty was said to be less 
austere. Sir Joshua was on terms of 
friendship with the duke, who was 
a collector of pictures, and who 
acquired, among other things, a set 
of pictures, “‘ The Seven Sacraments,” 
by Poussin from the Bonapaduli 
Palacein Rome. Sir Joshua had these 
pictures cleaned for him and placed 
in handsome frames at ten guineas 
each, frames which the artist said he 
had selected of very broad patterns, 
because such “ give a picture a more 
consequential air.”” Reynolds painted 
a full-length of the Duchess, which 
was destroyed by fire at Belvoir. He 
also painted the half-length in the 
Knoedler Exhibition which formerly 
belonged to Lord Chesham at 
Latimer. ) 

The Reynolds full-length of Lady 
Betty Compton also belonged formerly 
to Lord Chesham. Lady Betty 
Compton was later Lady Burlington 
and the author of the celebrated 
description of Reynolds as “‘a pompous 
little man,” a description that we all feel must 
certainly have been quite true. 

The Raeburn portrait of Mrs. Ellen 
Cochrane recalls a portrait in the National 
Gallery of Scotland (Mrs. Kennedy of Dunore, 
if my memory serves me), where we find the 
same elongation of the neck and other charac- 
teristics. The Edinburgh picture was painted 
in 1811, just before the celebrated picture of 
Mrs. Scott Moncrieff, and this portrait of 
Mrs. Cochrane dates presumably from the 
same period when the artist was approaching 
sixty and had seen and admired women’s 
portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Raeburn is generally said to be essentially 
Scottish in his art. I have only a small 
acquaintance with the Scots in their native 
land, but that acquaintance has not led me to 
see the national character in Raeburn’s work, 
which seems to me akin to all fashionable 
portrait-painting through the ages, and to 


COLONEL JOHN PASLEY-DIROM 





By Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. 
At Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries, New York 


have as its peculiar characteristic, first, that the 
artist, though he visited Italy, seems to have 
been unaffected by that visit, and, second, that 
the artist used a formula that was more sum- 
mary than that of any portrait-painter who ever 
lived—not even excluding Romney himself. 
But from this portrait of Mrs. Cochrane and 
from Raeburn’s other portraits of women we 
do know what was considered attractive as a 
lady’s figure in Scotland in those days, which 
is more than we can say of Gainsborough, who 
made all his women sitters uniformly skinny, 
or of Reynolds, who reduced them all to an 
arbitrary average of form. 

The Raeburn of Colonel Pasley-Dirom 
would seem to be more closely observed than 
the Mrs. Cochrane. We know at any rate that 
the young colonel—perhaps because his collar 
was so high or perhaps because he had adenoids 
—found it difficult to breathe through his nose 
and habitually used his mouth instead. 
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FIG. I. WALNUT DAYBED 





Circa 1715 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


PRINCIPAL ACQUISITIONS OF FURNITURE 
BY THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM 1929 


By M. JOURDAIN 


URING the course of the year the 

department of English woodwork 

and furniture has received some 

interesting additions. A_ painted 
overmantel of Elizabeth’s reign, from a 
cottage in Uckfield High Street, one of the 
rare examples of religious painting of the 
Reformation period, illustrates the blending 
of two traditions; for while the side panels 
are painted with the Adoration of the Kings, 
and the Crucifixion, the centre shows a 
composition in which the Bible much outweighs 
“‘ Popish ” books and vestments piled in the 
opposite scale, which a monk and bishop 
attempt to hold down. These three paintings 
are framed in round arches, which are carved 
with thumb-cuts, and the spandrels above are 
carved with a leaf. Two walnut chairs 
(Figs. Il and III) are unusual in treatment. In 
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the earlier, which closely resembles a Dutch 
model, the tall cresting is carved with vic- 
torious cock and his fallen adversary, sur- 
rounded by pierced foliate scrollwork. The 
narrow carved back panel is bordered by 
leafy C-scrolls, and in the centre scroll on each 
side a cock is carved, while this motif appears 
again on the hooped stretcher. The outward- 
bowed terminal figures forming the front legs 
and finishing in claw and ball feet are also of 
Dutch character. In the marquetried chair 
(Fig. II) of the new spooned back type the 
leg is of eccentric shape, beginning with a 
curve, which dies into a straight section where 
it is tied by moulded stretchers. The hoof- 
shaped is worn to a rudimentary form. This 
rare pattern of leg is found in a large set of 
chairs formerly at Streatlam Castle, which are 
inlaid in the pendant below the seat rail with 
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MARQUETERIE CHAIR 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


FIG. II. Circa 1710 


the Bowes arms. The tall splat is hollowed 
and connected on either side to the upright 
by a strap, while in the centre is a reserve 
marquetried with the cypher W.R. above 
foliate scrollwork, and surmounted by a crown. 
The blocks below the turned section of the 
back uprights are marquetried with five formal 
arabesques. 

The day-bed resting on cabriole legs which 
terminate in pad feet is unusual in reverting 
in its adjustable head-rest to Restoration 
precedent. In the late seventeenth century, 
the back frame is often found pivoted to the 
lower squares of the uprights and fixed at 
varying angles by chains or cords; but during 
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the first quarter of the eighteenth century, 
the head-rest of day-beds was an upholstered 
fixture. In this example the back panel, 
consisting of two baluster-shaped solid splats 
(divided by a slender column) continuous with 
the top, lets down by a chain secured to the back 
uprights. The walnut card table (Fig. IV), which 
is of simple character, has the frieze and top 
veneered with figured wood of warm colour; 
the legs cut out of the solid are gracefully 


Circa 1685 
WALNUT TALL-BACKED CHAIR 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


FIG, III. 
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shaped to the straight- 
ened cabriole. A 
mahogany dining-table 
also acquired this year 
is in two parts sup- 
ported on tapered legs 
carved with patere. 
The top is inlaid with a 
narrow chequered 
border, and the frieze is 
fluted. A long case 
clock, in a walnut case, 
dating from about 1730 
is by Justin Vulliamy, 
a member of a famous 
family of clockmakers. 
On the dial are the 
names of “Just. Vul- 
liamy and Benjamin 
Gray.” JustinVulliamy, 
who emigrated from 
Switzerland, settled in 
London early in the 
eighteenth century, and 
married the daughter of 
Benjamin Gray, with whom he entered into 
partnership. In the Wetherfield Collection 
were two long case clocks made by this 





FIG. IV. WALNUT CARD TABLE 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


firm. Benjamin Gray 
was appointed clock- 
maker to George II. 
The latest acquisition 
in the department is one 
of those fine early 
Georgian staircases 
with close-set balusters 
resting directly on the 
steps and moulded 


handrail, which has 
been removed from 
Glastonbury Hall. 


The head and landings 
are inlaid in mahogany 
and light woods with 
stars and lozenges, 
and on a cartouche 
with a monogram is 
the date 1726. The 
spandrel brackets 
are well carved. The 
newel posts have a 
vase - shaped _ enlarge- 
ment near the base 
carved with acanthus leaves, while the 
balusters are of two patterns, one of which 
is spirally twisted. 


Circa 1730 
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Il.—D. IGNACIO ZULUAGA 
By MRS. STEUART ERSKINE 


N the wild and lovely coast between 

San Sebastian and Bilbao the town 

of Zumaya is perched on rising 

ground, a picturesque town with an 
important church; near by is the village of 
Eibar and nearer the sea stands a white house 
in its own grounds—the country home of 
D. Ignacio Zuluaga. It is a sturdy building 
in the old Basque style with shutters and doors 
painted a deep strong shade of blue. When I 
was there some years ago, the cloister that 
gave a rather monastic character to the house 
was not quite finished building, and the 
garden was being laid out anew; I remember 
that it sloped down to the sea, and I believe 
that the painter is the happy proprietor of that 
bit of shore. The memory is hazy now, 
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especially as Sefior Zuluaga, to whom I had 
an introduction from some artist friends in 
Madrid, came out to meet me, and interest in 
the man swamped any natural interest in his 
surroundings that I might have had. With 
great courtesy and kindness he showed me all 
over the house and the chapel, in which a 
statue of the Madonna so much resembled the 
work of Alonso Cano that it was difficult to 
believe that it was carved by a local sculptor 
under the direction of Sefior Zuluaga, who 
himself had tinted the face and hands. 

What can be written about a man of genius 
that has not already been written? Very 
little; but, at the risk of repeating things 
already said, the attempt must be made. 

Ignacio Zuluaga was born at Eibar on 
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July 26, 1870; his family had, for some genera- 
tions, been connected with art in one way 
or another. His grandfather was the real 
organizer of the Royal Armoury at Madrid, 
his father trained as an artist and was the 
favourite pupil of Liénard in Paris, afterwards 
taking up goldsmith’s work in which he 
excelled, and his uncle Daniel is the well-known 
artist in ceramics. Placido Zuluaga wanted 
his son to enter commerce, but the inherited 
strain was too much for the young man, 
especially after a visit to Rome which decided 


By Ignacio Zuluaga 


his career. He went to Paris with his father 
to start his studies, and his first picture was 
exhibited in the Salon of 1890. 

It was some time before he found himself; 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Gaugin, Degas and others 
influenced him in his student days, and it 
appears probable that an intensive study of the 
works of El Greco first set him on the path 
that he was to follow, though his interpretation 
of art was so different. 

Sefior Zuluaga lived with several of his 
compatriots in a house near Notre Dame, and 
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one of them, the painter Santiago Rusijiol, 
has left an amusing account of their adventures 
in his “ Impresiones de Arte.” He describes 
the young Zuluaga as being tall and robust, 
a man of a noble, simple nature, one who had 
likes and dislikes with no use for mediocrity. A 
picture was either good or bad; it was fit 
for the Louvre or for the Seine; a man was a 
saint or a sinner. He was vehement and 


style is founded on the old Spanish tradition, 
but it is too personal to be a copy of anyone 
else’s method. He is original in his manner of 
attacking his subject, for he never carries a 
sketchbook when he is wandering about in 
search of subjects for his pictures. 

*“* I write my sketches,” he says, as he makes 
a few notes in his clear, legible hand in a note- 
book, and he never makes a preliminary sketch 





PUEBLO ESPANOL 


delightfully ready to be enthusiastic. Having 
once become enamoured of El Greco, he was 
the most enthusiastic of his admirers. He went 
to Toledo on purpose to study his work, and he 
once succeeded in buying two pictures by the 
master which were brought in state to the 
lodging he shared with Rusijfiol. 

In spite of his devotion to El Greco, which 
he has kept all his life, Zuluaga never copied 
him; he also studied the works of Velazquez 
and Goya with detailed attention, but he never 
copied either. His intensely virile and original 
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By Ignacio Zuluaga 


before painting a picture. Every picture is 
built up in his mind and is as clearly set forth 
there as if it had been drawn out on paper; 
each picture remains for a long time in his 
mind before he begins to paint and every 
detail is thought out, leaving nothing to 
chance. When the image is perfect, he sketches 
it in charcoal on one of his huge canvases, as 
sure of the result as if it had been set out in 
detail. The charcoal sketch on the canvas, 
which is prepared with a light grey foundation, 
having been rapidly executed, he applies the 
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colour in bold, firm touches. ‘ Everything is 
preconceived, prearranged, and the touch is 
rather that of a sculptor than a painter,” 
Mr. Christian Brinton writes in the interesting 
notes that he supplies in the preface to the 
number of the “ Monografias de Arte” 
(Estrella series) dedicated to the great painter. 

In 1898, Ignacio Zuluaga had found what 
he had been looking for, his interpretation of 


Although these disagreeable incidents have 
passed and Sefior Zuluaga is admired as much 
in Spain as he is in other parts of the world, 
the critics have not been silent. As they could 
not criticize the paintings, they criticized the 
spirit in which he painted, saying that he was 
anti-patriotic—an aspersion that is indignantly 
rejected by D. Miguel Unamuno. Spain’s 
greatest modern writer, himself a rebel, writes 
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Art and Nature, his inspiration that was at once 
realistic and romantic and tragic. He was 
accorded a gold medal in that year in Paris, 
and the following year the picture that had been 
so honoured was rejected by his own country- 
men and turned out of an exhibition on the 
plea that there was not room for so large a 
canvas. This repulse and the subsequent 
neglect of the Spanish art public long after he 
had acquired European celebrity, made bad 
feeling between the artist and his countrymen 
and caused him to decline to exhibit in Madrid 
when a tardy recognition was accorded him. 
He returned to Spain and often worked in his 
uncle’s studio in a disused church in Segovia, 
from which centre he would wander about 
old Castile in search of subjects. 


By Ignacio Zuluaga 


an eloquent protest against such an idea. The 
artist, he says, is entirely patriotic; he loves 
his country, but he is not blind to the national 
faults, to the cruelty of the bullfights and the 
effect that these have on the national character. 
People say that he does not represent Spain, 
but what is Spain but the synthesis of all the 
Spains? And this Spain is Zuluaga’s Spain, 
one of the parts of the whole. His pictures, 
the writer continues, have made him under- 
stand “ the noble tragedy of our people, their 
fundamental and austere gravity.” It will be 
seen that the Spain represented by Sefior 
Zuluaga is the rocky, inhospitable soil that yields 
only a bare substance to the people, the hardy 
peasants, the ascetic life, the soul of a people 
that is partly an historical legacy and partly 
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THE VICTIMS OF THE FEAST 


derived from the soil itself which, as has been 
said, has itself a soul derived from the people. 

That this is not the only side of Sefior 
Zuluaga’s inspiration, is seen clearly enough 
when any large coilection of his work is brought 
together. He can paint the humours of the 
hardy peasants of his native Guipuizcoa and he 
can paint the portrait of a cultivated man or 
woman with the same ease and the same insight. 

The collection of pictures brought together 
in the gallery set apart for his work in the 
Barcelona Exhibition is one in which 
every phase of his talent is shown. 
It is something of a sensation to 
come into this big room in which so 
many fine canvases are hung. A 
general sensation of rather dark, rich 
colour, of firmly-moulded figures, of 
certain silvery grey half-tones and 
black masses, sinks in before a more 
detailed examination can be under- 
taken. Perhaps the first pictures 
that strike the eye may be a series 
of bullfighters in which the under- 
lying tragedy of the bullring is more 
evident than the bravado usually 
associated with the exciting national 
sport of Spain. In one of our illustra- 
tions we have a glimpse of a country 
bullring with mules and horses waiting 
their fate; he has called it “‘ The 
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Victims of the Feast,” but the note of 
tragedy that marks his great picture, 
*“ The Victim of the Feast,” in which 
a tired picador, mounted on a miser- 
able horse, stumbles along a country 
road, is not here. 

One of the notable features of 
Sefior Zuluaga’s paintings is the way 
in which the soul of the country 
people is reflected in the landscape; 
in his portraits he sometimes uses 
this device to accentuate the character 
of the sitter. In the Barcelona 
Exhibition we have the well-known 
portrait of Sefior Enrique Rodrigo 
Larreta, sitting in rather a Byronic 
attitude on a rock; to the left is the 
ancient walled city of Avila as he 
saw it and wrote of it in his novel, 
“* La gloria de Don Ramiro ”’; there is 
also the fine picture, ““The Cardenal,” 
mystic and decorative, as well as the 
distinctive portrait of Maurice Barrés 
with the gorgeous sweep of the Tagus round 
Toledo occupying the right of the picture. 

Sefior Zuluaga’s feminine portraits take one 
into another world, whether he is painting an 
intellectual like the Comtesse de Noailles, or 
a frivolous beauty in modern dress, or one of 
the typical women of Spain in their high combs 
and white mantillas. Many interesting people 
have sat to him in his Paris studio in the Rue de 
Caulaincourt; like all great painters, he excels 
in portraiture. 
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One realizes, looking 
round the walls of the 
Zuluaga Salon at Bar- 
celona, the immense 
variety of his work and 
the curiously original 
and forceful style that 
makes any picture of 
his unmistakable. His 
nudes may recall Goya’s 
** Majas” and are evi- 
dence of his study of 
that painter’s work, 
but are so differently 
conceived and are exe- 
cuted on such a different 
scale, that comparison 
is a waste of breath; 
the same may be said 
of his dwarfs, that may 
be compared to the 
dwarfs of Velazquez, 
more by reason of their 
subject than the treat- 
ment. Like Goya, he 
has been fascinated by 
the bull-ring types and 
has many pictures relating to its lighter side, 
though in the delightful “‘ En los toros,”’ where 
a dark beauty smiles at the world dressed in 
all her festal finery, we have a small and tragic 
figure of a picador on a worn-out horse, seen 
at an angle down in the arena. 

We carry away with us a vision of strength 
and beauty, a palette that has subtle tones as 
well as the dark reds, purples, yellows, 
warm greys, greens, sombre blacks that are 
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characteristic of his 
colour scheme _ that 
seems to leave blue out 
of the chromatic scale. 
Above all, the actual 
paint, so firm and so 
freely applied, whether 
in the portraits, the 
landscapes or the inimit- 
able views of Castillian 
towns, leaves a lasting 
impression. Leaving the 
gallery, we leave more 
than a collection of 
pictures; we leave a 
world apart, the world 
of Zuluaga. 

Sefior Zuluaga is 
devoted to his native 
province and is always 
generous to his poorer 
neighbours. He has 
established a gallery in 
Zumaya where pictures 
by Spanish artists, in- 
cluding many of his 
own, are to be seen ; the 
money taken at the door goes to descendants of 
Goya. When 18,000 pesetas were collected by 
public subscription to retain his portrait of 
Madame Rosita Gutierrez for Bilbao, he gave 
15,000 to the poor of Eibar and the remain- 
ing 3,000 he divided between the poor of 
Bilbao, Zumaya and Segovia. A man of high 
ideals and of simple life, he is beloved by his 
friends and by the fisher folk along the sinuous 
shores of Guipuizcoa and the Basque country. 
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LETTER FROM NEW YORK 


By CARLYLE BURROWS 


EVIEWING events, both recent and current, 
in the New York art world, one is struck by 
the broad range of material encompassed by 
them and the multiple contacts which may 

be made with the art of the past and of the present. It 
is nothing unusual to be obliged to take note of a dozen or 
more exhibitions a week. Painting surely never was more 
plentiful and young artists and old alike never have had 
better opportunities than at the present to place their 
work where it may be appreciated by a large public. 


One has had to reckon from the first with a great influx 
of modern French art. The trumpet notes proclaiming 
the revival of activity in the art galleries last October were 
pitched insistently in its key. Many of those events were 
inspired by the return of various heads of well-established 
houses laden with their annual gleanings from abroad 
and an interested public trooped to see the new 
things, which, if including nothing of outstanding 
importance, at least gave one a lively insight into current 
trends abroad. 
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ST. FRANCIS RECEIVING THE STIGMATA 
By Fan van Eyck 
From the Johnson Collection, by courtesy of the Kleinberger Galleries, New York 


But rising above the general plane of this activity and 
the usual variety of work offered by native American 
artists, several extraordinary attractions have made the 
season so far quite emphatically an important one. The 
opening of the new Museum of Modern Art, the large 
loan exhibition of Modigliani, a scintillating loan showing 
of the Flemish Primitives and most recently the splendid 
representation of Renoir at the highest stage of his develop- 
ment, with works from the Prince Wagram and other 
collections, have provided art lovers with things vastly 
worth remembering. 

The museum opened its doors to the public on 
November 8 with an exhibition which renewed acquaint- 
ance in a thorough-going way with the principal founders 
of the post-impressionist movement—Cézanne, Gauguin, 
Seurat, and Van Gogh. This project, supported by a 
group of prominent patrons and collectors of modern art, 
has now begun to give evidence of its permanent necessity 
in a community not hitherto endowed with an institution 
for the specific reception and exhibition of contemporary 
works of painting and sculpture. While the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has been attentive to the purchase of 
works by living Americans, too few other contemporary 
paintings have been acquired to satisfy the desires of the 
friends of modern art. 

Thus, for several years an independent institution 
such as the new museum had been viewed as a real 
necessity. In its present temporary setting it is favourably 
situated close to the centre of New York art affairs on the 
twelfth floor of the Heckscher Building, one of Man- 
hattan’s tallest up-town business structures. There it 
is singularly in keeping with the spirit of progress for 
which the museum, as a symbol of opinion, stands. One 
ascends swiftly by elevator to the appointed landing there 
to find a series of three large and three smaller galleries, 
whose reserved decoration provides an atmosphere of 
marked, almost severe, simplicity. 

From the museum floor one may look down upon the 
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roofs of a dozen well-known art houses stretched out 
eastward along Fifty-seventh Street. And down Fifth 
Avenue, in majestically undulating file, lie the massive 
profiles of step-back buildings which mark the new up- 
town building trend. A situation quite novel, indeed, for 
a public art museum. 

It is proposed, however, that the museum one day 
shall have a building of its own. And so favourable are 
the auspices under which it has been organized that this 
prospect seems likely of realization in the not very distant 
future. Miss Lizzie Bliss, whose large Cézanne still-life 
from the Kelekian sale of ten years ago is one of the 
major paintings on view, is a leading mover in the enter- 
prise and so is Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. - Mr. A. 
Conger Goodyear, long a collector of modern paintings, 
is president, and Mr. Frank Crowninshield, editor of 
“Vanity Fair,” is the secretary. . 

But as to the exhibition, the first of several planned for 
this season, one found the ninety-eight paintings and 
drawings richly representative, allowing for a revaluation 
of the several masters in a true perspective. The 
majority of the canvases came from American collections, 
while about thirty loans were obtained abroad. Among 
these were paintings from the collections of Lord Ivor 
Spencer Churchill, of London, Ambroise Vollard, Paul 
Guillaume, Jacques Doucet and others in Paris, and 
Dr. G. F. Reber, in Lausanne, while from the family of 
Van Gogh—V. W. Van Gogh of Amsterdam—came 
important examples of the art of their famous kinsman. 

By far the most important event of its kind yet held 
here, the showing well justified the efforts put into it and 
upon which so much depended toward winning the 
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sympathetic attention of those yet unpersuaded as to the 
merits of the modern movement. The Cézannes, nearly 
forty in number, were, on the whole, impressive, the 
several still-lifes, in which he rose to his best heights, being 
particularly striking. From Switzerland came the well- 
known “ Boy With Skull”—a painting of a solemn 
introvert in a solemn key. Quite splendid in colour, 
however, and in the formal considerations which are 
the crux of this painter’s art, was the large New York- 
owned fruit composition, filled with resonant passages of 
red and green and blue. 

Four small portraits of Cézanne himself, from various 
periods, were shown, and several landscapes as well as a 
large and a small painting of bathers. Of the others, 
Van Gogh stood out with particular force with his famous 
* L’Arlésienne ”’ from the Lewishon collection, and with 
the handsome “ Irises ” from Paris, the latter making a 
most lovely, vivid impression among the twenty canvases 
representing him. 

Seurat’s curiously subtle appeal, as felt in seventeen 
works, was most delightfully evident in the fairly large 
“Sunday on La Grande Jatte,” a quaint Victorian 
reminiscence of surpassing warmth and vivacity and one 
of his most impressive works. The large “ La Parade ” 
and the various marine subjects revealed him, however, 


less favourably in his more vague and often brittle 
manner. 

Of the twenty Gauguin’s the “ Landscape, Tahiti ” 
provided observers all that they may have desired to 
recreate the romantic legend which surrounds his name. 
A charming design, it exposed best his soft and personal 
sense of colour, while the “‘ Woman in Waves ” testified 
eloquently to his power as a draughtsman, utilizing the 
female form in an essentially pictorial way. 

Distinguished friends of art, as well as people who 
seemed a little awed and self-conscious about their humble 
appearance, flocked to the galleries day after day. The 
general opinion is that the sponsors have played their 
highest card at the outset and may be somewhat rigorously 
put to it to find material with which to maintain the 
standard which has now been set. But good wishes and 
no end of interest on the public’s part accompany the 
sponsors in their adventures in the museum field. 

With Modigliani, it was a case of thirty-seven typical 
examples of his portrait and figure paintings being shown 
by M. de Hauke at his gallery in the Jacques Seligmann 
building. His works are familiar to New Yorkers but 
never had they been exposed in such numbers. And 
here again, though seventeen of the canvases were new to 
us, no less than twenty came from the collections of 
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private individuals, museums and dealers in this country, 
showing the fair extent to which Modigliani has been 
appreciated in America. The striking feature about the 
show, as must inevitably be true of any group of this 
artist’s work, was the impression it left of the artist’s 
limitations. 

Perhaps three-fourths of the pictures were simple 
portraits in bust length or less, while among the rest one 
recalls a large reclining nude, a seated “ Portrait of a 
Painter,” and one or two others as providing the principal 
variations from the set mode of his procedure. Certainly, 
one received no proof of the painter’s ability to compose 
various elements into a pictorial whole, to design in 
anything but the most limited way. As alike as were the 
postures of his sitters, as uniformly mask-like their faces, 
so was the mood which they expressed. 

But there were, nevertheless, a certain beguiling 
simplicity of style and a wistful tenderness of expression 
about his work that somehow insinuated themselves into 
the good graces of the beholder. While having a sensitive 
appeal in colour his art struck one as essentially linear, 
decorative rather than real. This exhibition also was seen 
by many people, and Modigliani’s distortions came in for 
no little discussion on the part of avid young art students, 
whose own works more and more are coming to bear signs 
of one new influence or another. 

The loan exhibition of Flemish Primitives at the 
Kleinberger Galleries was a rare opportunity of which 
students, connoisseurs and lovers of the subject in 
general took advantage. So distantly removed from the 
atmosphere of modernism, the calm spirituality of it all 
came as something of a relief. The entire course of 
Flemish painting, from its first great flowering at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century until the middle of 
the sixteenth, was illustrated with splendid examples 
numbering more than eighty in all. 

One was drawn there to see what in several instances 
are the most perfect specimens of this art in America— 
great loans from the collections of Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., Mr. Jules S. Bache, and others, including the 
superb little panel, “St. Francis Receiving the 
Stigmata,” by Jan Van Eyck, from the late John G. 
Johnson’s collection in Philadelphia. 

That so brilliant a group could be assembled in this 
country was a surprise to many, especially so in view of 
the comparatively recent vogue for the Flemish primitive. 
The Kleinbergers, however, had already given more than 
a hint of what could be done through their presentations 
of French and German primitives during the two previous 
years. Those who had the privilege of seeing the great 
Flemish show in London can be told here little that is not 
already familiar tothem. The impressive qualities of early 
Flemish painting down to its latest manifestations, when 
an Italianate elegance began to replace the calm realism 
of the founders, were abundantly evident. These were 
its essentially national character, its true and loving piety, 
its deep regard for natural truths all expressed with the 
greatest technical perfection and love of colour. 

Earliest as well as most precious was the painting by 
Van Eyck. This superb little panel, which was exhibited 
at Burlington House in 1886, is the only authenticated 
work of this rare master in the United States. Greatly 
admired by all who visited the exhibition, it seemed to 
sum up in its small proportions the full glory of the 
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Flemish tradition. It is a painting of amazing perfection 
of landscape detail, utterly human in its presentation of 
the central figure of St. Francis, who is kneeling in a 
grotto beside the figure of a sleeping Franciscan. 

Petrus Christus with a splendid portrait of a monk and 
Roger Van der Weyden also with three secular portraits, 
two of which were the portraits of ladies shown in the 
Flemish and Belgian Exhibition, were features of extra- 
ordinary brilliance in technique. America was fortunate 
also in having three fascinating Madonnas by Dirk Bouts 
to offer, while the large Joos Van Ghent “‘ Adoration of the 
Magi,” softly and freely painted in a manner almost 
suggestive of water-colour, and the masterful “ Donor 
and St. John ” by Hugo Van Der Goes, were paintings 
by masters of the utmost rarity in this country. 

Of the work of Hans Memling, two captivating 
portraits, a lovely colourful “‘ Madonna and Child With 
Angels,” two panels of saints, two heads of Christ, and 
a “‘ Virgin and Child” tondo, gave him perhaps most 
complete representation of any member of the school. 
In his work was seen the influence of Van der Weyden; 
but a more personal type was that reflected in the two 
little “‘ Madonnas” by Gerard David, paintings of 
remarkable clarity and brilliance of colour; and one had, 
too, a fine impression of the great master of Antwerp, 
Quentin Matsys, in his fluently realized “ Portrait of a 
Lady,” in his “ Man with a Pink,” and in a large, colour- 
fully painted “‘ Rest On the Flight To Egypt.” 

APOLLO already has reproduced several of the finest 
of the Renoirs which were recently shown at the Knoedler 
Galleries. The exhibition was one of many thrills, for 
in the presence of Renoir, as he painted during his 
“‘ classical period,” from 1875 to 1886, one beholds a 
ripened master. Pausing for a moment from indulgence 
in his warm radiance, one imagined the sheer joy that the 
artist himself must have felt in painting those pictures. 

There were only fourteen shown, but appreciation of 
their increasing rarity made the observer thankful for the 
opportunity of being able to see them. Moreover, few 
were to be passed without consideration, so that the 
general sensation produced was one of much fuller 
experience than the mere numbers implied. Renoir was a 
remarkably even painter at this period and nearly every- 
thing he worked at redounded to his eternal credit. The 
glowing “ Dans les Roses” still sings in the writer’s 
memory, a vividly colourful painting of the out-of-doors 
and of bewitching feminine charm combined in an 
ingratiating pictorial unity. 

Little wonder that so many artists appreciate the man. 
His command over form—firm yet always sensitive, and 
his vibrant chromatic harmonies are the final expressions 
of great artistic individuality. He was not afraid to 
paint for beauty’s sake, but knowledge went into the making 
of his pictures. As early as 1867 he painted the large 
** Diane Chasseresse,” which showed the influence of 


Courbet. ‘“ Confidences” gave us an amiable couple - 


seated in the bois, doubtless on a holiday, mutually 
reading from a newspaper, and a version of the famous 
“* Moulin de la Galette ” revealed life again with unusual 
vividness under the artist’s magic touch. 

Three delightful portraits were included, “L’Ingénue,” 
with a flower-like pensiveness; the captivating “ Mlle. 
Demarez” and “La Femme aux Lilas,” all painted 
at the height of Renoir’s career. It is easy from these to 
understand his fame as a painter of youthful womanhood. 











LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


N_ exhibition was recently held in Paris, the 
announcement of which was very alluring. 
Unfortunately, the organizers did not keep all 
the promises they had made in the advertise- 

ments. This was not very surprising, as there was already 
a discordance in the poster. We were to be shown a 
selection of those modern artists (whose work is generally 
known) who could subject our sensibilities to the Charm 
of Horror. 

It was a good thing on this occasion to invoke the 
name of the great Baudelaire, the poet of the Fleurs du 
Mal, who was at the same time a classic and a romantic, 
and the true father of the art criticism we wish to continue 
henceforth; but why should this exhibition be placed 
under the sign of Goya’s Capricios? 

That involved a dangerous play on words. The Goya 
of the Capricios purposely exploits obvious horror; that 
is so much a matter of course that one blushes to have 
to insist on it. The Baudelairean “ charm of horror” is a 
different thing. The aim of the organizers of this exhibi- 
tion was to present works which by their novelty had 
horrified the art-lovers, who were a little too dependent 
on old formulas; today, after twenty years of familiarity, 
one wonders that they could ever have shocked anyone 
to such an extent. 

The choice of works was not perhaps very characteristic. 
There were too few of those products of the first day, 
which were necessary no doubt for evolution, and still 
more necessary for the revolution decided on in those 
heroic days. 

I remember the good old days of our youth at Picasso’s, 
in that wooden house in the rue Ravignan, on the top of 
Montmartre, which tourists are now beginning to visit. 
Our friend the “ Malaganese” had just begun to paint 
the first of those strange figures which form the basis 
of cubism, and were inspired by Negro sculpture. At 
this time (about 1906) Picasso’s oldest friend, the painter 
and poet Max Jacob, had not yet abjured Judaism; the 
Roman Church had not yet welcomed the man who was 
to become one of her purest poets. At that time Max 
Jacob was fond of practising the occult sciences. But 
though he passed for one of the initiated, he allowed his 
friends to take the matter more lightly, and the seances 
arranged by Jacob in Picasso’s studio were often relieved 
by some buffoonery. I remember that on one occasion, 
in this studio filled with canvases of melanistic inspira- 
tion, ochrous figures with terrible profiles, a round table 
was questioned with great apprehension. The table, 
inhabited by spirits, was to give a title for one of Pablo’s 
paintings. 

The table replied : 

** Toothache ! ” 

I will not swear that this was not due to the malice 
of one of the participants. However this may be, the 
first to laugh was Picasso himself, who had erected 
this terrible pre-cubistic construction with sincerity, 
intelligence, and sensibility. “‘ Toothache” was very 
characteristic of this very special “‘ charm of horror.” 


I would say that there were too few “‘ toothaches ” at 
the recent exhibition of the Charm of Horror. 

The chief benefit of this enterprise was the number 
of articles it provoked. The majority of these were 
evocations of the years I have described here as heroic. 

M. Vanderpyl, a critic holding very moderate opinions, 
noted very justly that if the ‘‘ charms of horror ” were to 
be defined it would be necessary to summon up not only 
the phantom of Goya, but also the great Hogarth, “ one 
of the forerunners of modern caricature.’”? On the whole, 
the exhibition was reduced rather to a sort of Anthology 
of Deformation. In this way it was possible to bring 
together Georges Rouault,. the Belgian James Ensor, 
Pascin, Chagall, Picasso, Soutine, Modigliani, Matisse, 
while an important piece of Ivory Coast sculpture bore 
witness to the influence which Negro art has had on the 
Western art of today. 

After the Charms of Horror, would it not have been 
possible to find a very tragic, a very pathetic title for 
the new exhibition of gouaches by Utrillo at the Galerie 
Bernier? It would have sufficed to think of Utrillo’s 
touching case, one of the greatest painters of our time 
deprived of clear consciousness, half insane to tell the 
truth, and yet placed in the first rank by the artists who 
are most exactingly subject to reason, most devoted to the 
bitterest spirit of research. 

Though the difference between them is very clear, 
it is of Vincent Van Gogh that Utrillo makes one think. 
But “ Poor Vincent” only went mad from too much 
hard meditation. He went mad from ruminating what 
the little-known philosopher and writer on zsthetics, 
Mecislas Golberg, called the Morality of Lines. Utrillo’s 
madness is of a different essence. In his adolescence he 
was an indifferent dauber and an excellent drunkard. 
The common red wine which the wine merchants of 
Montmartre gave him by the litre in exchange for can- 
vases which grew better from day to day brought him 
to the state of delirium tremens. The miraculous nursing 
by the tenderest of mothers has saved Utrillo from the 
worst. He is shut up in a studio, and not in a padded 
room. Still he is possessed by the demon alcohol. It is 
said that general paralysis has given genius to statesmen. 
The alcoholic Utrillo has become the most clairvoyant 
of painters. He scarcely looks at the object to be painted. 
He is quite incapable of analysing it. Yet no one can 
have so clear a plastic conscience of it as he has. It 
even happens that Utrillo, the visionary painter, spares 
himself the journey to see this or that cathedral. Post- 
cards supply him with an abundance of themes for 
masterpieces. 

Utrillo only moves now to paint with tender love 
the village pubs, which he is not allowed to enter. 

The Charms of Horror are not always where the 
enterprisers (who are timid by temperament in spite of 
everything and, besides, too hurried or negligent) would 
like to place them. 

Does the Polish painter Makowski, whose works are 
to be seen at the Galerie Jean Aron, relieve the Charms 
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LA MARCHE 


By Hilaire Hiler 
At. the Zborowski Galleries 


of Horror? Makowski paints groups of figures fairly 
similar to those seen in the engravings of old Dutch and 
Rhenish burlesques; masks with bird beaks instead of 
noses; masks wearing little hard-pointed caps like the 
zinc hoods on certain weathercocks seen in the country 
in the north and east. 

During the period of symbolism a Walloon poet, 
Fernand Severin, the friend of Maurice Maeterlinck, 
published through the editor of the Serres Chaudes a 
little book of very sweet, very fluid verses under the title 
of Le Don d’Enfance. 

I think that Makowski possesses this gift of child- 
hood; but no, it is he who is possessed. And one feels 
this to the point of embarrassment. The painter lives 
in a world of hallucinations. The dolls, the puppets of his 
childhood recompose for him that humanity from which 
art has severed him so violently. However, Makowski 
is a reasoning painter. There is not a single chance 
effect in his formal plasticity. Makowski’s admirers— 
and they are becoming numerous—are recruited among 
those who are, above all, fervent lovers of beautiful, rich 
material, of painting for its own sake. That is to say, 
curiously enough, that Makowski, the painter of rather 
fantastic subjects, finds his admirers among the people 
who are most radically indifferent to hallucinating themes. 
It will be admitted that this is a most singular case. 

I have spoken above of the great Utrillo’s devoted 
mother. She is Suzanne Valadon. There are painters 
of fortune just as there were soldiers of fortune, those 
adventurous gentlemen. Suzanne Valadon did not 
come to the art of painting straightaway. But the most 
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beautiful periods of modern painting are reflected, as in 
a mirror, in the depths of her bright eyes. At first she 
was an acrobat in the Cirque Fernando (now Médrano) at 
Montmartre, when one day Suzanne, then a fragile 
young girl, crashed on to the sand of the arena. After 
many long months of hospital she was saved, but was 
unable to take up her dangerous profession again. She 
was pretty and delicate. She became a model, and posed 
for Degas. The illustrious grumbler noticed the rare 
intelligence of the little model, whom he had formerly 
seen dancing on a slack rope in the heights at Fernando’s. 
He showed an interest in her first essays, the first drawings 
of Suzanne Valadon. He made them known among his 
friends. 

Suzanne Valadon continued to form herself in the 
company of the best artists of those days. Toulouse- 
Lautrec proclaimed her young talent. Later on Suzanne 
Valadon approached the young set out of which Fauvism 
was to emerge. That was, alas! when the little Utrillo 
(who now signs Utrillo-Valadon) was beginning his 
dangerous roamings in the alleys of La Butte. 

A few of Suzanne Valadon’s recent works may be 
seen at Bernier’s, who is presenting Utrillo’s gouaches. 

Suzanne Valadon’s art deserves the respect which no 
one grudges her any longer now. It is an art always at 
the service, if I may say so, of a very pure spontaneity. 
Suzanne Valadon never ceases to alleviate. She has 
freed her figures of those heavy eyes, which were 
useful to the artist in giving her a “‘ manner”; but she 
perceived its danger before we grew tired of it. 

Suzanne Valadon’s colour is deep. The air moves 
with a rare fluidity around her beautiful nudes, rich in 
humanity, as about the simple bouquets she composes 
with a few choice tones. 

Not long ago one of my letters was illustrated with 
the reproduction of a solid Montmartre landscape by 
André Utter. 

André Utter, still young, is a painter who completes 


the trinity. As M. Adolphe Basler has said amusingly in ° 


a preface which he wrote to André Utter’s exhibition at 
the Brummer Gallery, Utter “has become the head 
of the Valadon-Utrillo family.” The daily care of 
looking after Utrillo, the brotherly obligation of prevent- 
ing him from losing himself in unimaginable extrava- 
gances, leaves André Utter still a good deal of leisure 
to pursue his own work. 

Utter has known other dangers. He had to resist 
influences. Placed between two beings who exteriorize 
terribly, he had to resemble neither Utrillo nor Suzanne 
Valadon. André Utter has succeeded. He also had to 
cross the difficult passage of the picturesque, for which 
he was so singularly endowed—to the extent of plastic 
plenitude, which is so far above the picturesque. No 
doubt it is towards André Derain that this younger 
André turns his eyes most readily. 

Besides, when a painter is really gifted with the 
sense of form, he soon makes light of simple picturesque- 
ness. That is the reason why the collectors and dealers 
who are frantically pursuing the simple, those who have 
been called “ Sunday painters” after the douanier 
Rousseau, never keep them very long. The douanier 
Rousseau himself developed in such a way that today 
his work can figure in the Louvre by virtue of its genuine 
plastic qualities, and not on account of some vague 
charm of naiveté. 
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Letter from Paris 


These collectors and dealers in search of ingenious 
temperaments were very quickly disappointed in the 
American painter Hilaire Hiler, who has just been 
presented to the public at the Zborowski Gallery. 

Hilaire Hiler was at first an original figure in Mont- 
parnasse. He founded the Fockey cabaret, which is 
famous today, and for many months he played the piano 
there. Later on Hiler decided to show the canvases 
he had brought with him from New York—views of the 
port, aspects of Broadway, the gigantic, treated by 
sensitive ignorance. Some critics suspected that the 
painter would very soon be drawn towards other things. 
Hilaire Hiler was very well read, he had a deliberate 
mind, and was a man of culture. What, then, can the 
naiveté of such a man be worth? Evidently such a 
monster was lacking in the menagery of contemporary 
art. 

When the douanier Rousseau moves us, even though 
he does so by what is most “ douanier” in him, it is 
only when he has met the great masters, the masters he 
used to go and see in the Louvre (where he has now 
joined them) without being able to remember their 
names, as the dear old man used to say. And that was 
true to his instinct. 

Hilaire Hiler is today in possession of an art which 
is still naive, if you like, but has no relation to the first 
works of New York. He has been formed by Paris. To 
be precise, he scarcely differs from the international 
school of Paris; he shares with it some truths borrowed 
from the great masters, and he owes everything that 
will enable him to grow and expand to the climate of 
Paris. It is here, and in this way, that he has acquired 
in a measured light, and amid a crowd which is dense 
and at the same time light, the feeling for those strongly- 
coloured masses which constitute themselves into solid 
architectural forms, though never weighing upon one 
another. 

Hilaire Hiler has not worried about any canons in 
order to animate his urban landscapes. He has drawn 
groups of figures with complete disdain not only of 
academism, but of moderate logic, according to which an 
anatomical structure supports modern dress in a certain 
manner. On the other hand, he has taken great care to 
animate his groups, in the literal sense of the word, both 
by form and colour; to give them souls, or rather that 
common soul, the famous “ group soul,” which twenty 
years ago was the great thing in unanimist poetry, that 
austere surgeon of the old romantic plant. But Hilaire 
Hiler’s groups are not exaggeratedly austere. They are 
alive, with extraordinary vitality, and, above all, they 
have rare truth of tone and expression, of form and colour. 
The artist has succeeded in achieving what so many 
painters have failed to do when seduced by the pathetic 
little aspects of the Parisian street in its most populous 
corners. He has at last attained style, so much so that 
he is now a diligent, scrupulous, modestly attentive 
painter who only selects his themes by passion—a painter 
who was not taught by any school or teacher and has 
attained real style. He has attained it to the extent of 
having produced at the end of his first period a work like 
the “‘ Pigeons,”’ which divides the ensemble of his exhibi- 
tion so strikingly, and is nothing but a flower of style. 
It might be taken for the work of a scholarly painter. It 
reminds one of those celebrated pigeons in Picasso’s 
composition, now already old, “ Notre avenir est dans 





LE BOUQUET DANS LA SOUPENTE 

By Suzanne Valadon 

At Bernier’s Galleries 
Yair!” Only when he painted this, Picasso, a really 
scientific painter, the strongest draughtsman of modern 
times, abandoned himself to instinct, to the most com- 
plete and purest fantasy, while it appears clear that 
Hilaire Hiler’s instinct is forced. I am not alone in 
wishing that this momentary masterpiece may not abuse 
him. I would rather see his point of departure towards 
an accomplished art, in compositions identical with the 
most ingenuous—summary in drawing, but purified, 
reduced to essentials. The great writer, Maurice Barrés 
(he did not know much about the technique of painting, 
but his astonishing sensibility enlightened him suffi- 
ciently to place El Greco in the period when Picasso 
and his friends, the esthetic poets, could offer his lesson 
to those who had been oriented by Cézanne), has formu- 
lated a literary truth which can be applied to the fine 
arts : ““ To become classic is to avoid excess.” 

Conquered entirely by the popular spirit, self-taught 
before his canvas, but with a spirit too embellished not 
to proceed in bounds, Hilaire Hiler need only be careful 
to avoid “‘ excess” in order to become a painter whom 
even the Academy will not quarrel with. Besides, he will 
preserve all the freshness of his good ingenuousness of 
sentiment. The lesson may serve others; that is why I 
insist on it. 

I have often mentioned Per Krohg in my letters, a 
Norwegian, the son of one of the first Scandinavian 
artists, and formed entirely in the school of Paris; Per 
Krohg who, at the age of thirteen, was the massier in a 
Montparnasse academy! He has just achieved the 
greatest success of his life with an exhibition at Georges 
Bernheim’s. That which distinguishes him from all the 
others attains formal value here. I am speaking of his 
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touching recognition of the fantastic in everyday life, 
an eminent gift which connects Krohg so closely with 
the group of poets over which the lamented Guillaume 


Apollinaire presided. But this time Per Krohg has 
added something to that which had already made his 
well-deserved fame. I will not go so far as to say that 
he who received such happy lessons from Henri Matisse 
has now broken with him who linked him up most 
closely with the French school. I will only say that 
henceforth he forces us to see in him the first interpreter 


of Scandinavian grandeur. Here again the inspired 
plastician has recourse to a poetic dragoman. Edgar 
Poe is in this case the Virgil to this young and fair- 
haired Dante drawing us in dizzy descents into the 
maelstrém. A landscape painter and dramatist of the 
extreme north, Per Krohg offers unsuspected values to 
our living art. We must expect of him tomorrow or 
some time soon a Northern Radeau de la Méduse. Indeed, 
was not Géricault the first master of modern fantastic 
realism ? 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


UCTIONS control the world of art. At 
present, every morning and every afternoon an 
important sale takes place at Cassirer’s. At 
Wertheim’s an important collection from the 

Rheinland is coming under the hammer. The exhibitions 
of new pictures have become an idealism. Wherever 
new galleries are opened it is only in connection with 
practical objects; for example, the publishers of the 
“* Kunstblatt ” have just inaugurated their fine new 
offices with a mixed exhibition. Nevertheless, the large 
and small exhibition galleries continue to try their luck. 
The Secession invites us to its autumn exhibition. One 
walks through the galleries without being struck by a 
single work of necessity—a strange impression. All the 
pictures seem to retreat to their own surface and to have 
been painted simply because one must paint, and nowhere 
can a revolutionary power or personal temperament be 
found. The whole of art is in an intermediate stage. It 
is not dictated by the influence of strong men, but is 
concerned with the analysis of different tendencies, 
without deciding to follow this one course or the other. 
The adjustment of the longing for form with the con- 
sciousness of colour occurs in various manners, and where 
the ways meet on a high and pure level a more or less 
lasting work results. Kaus with his “ Blue Turbaned 
Girl,” Josef Steiner with his hens, perhaps also Pechstein 
with his ““ Drowned Fisherman” are witnesses of this 
fruitful mean. Wiethiichter from Barmen is developing 
more and more into a serious artist in this field; both 
his ““ Women near a River” and the flower-pieces are 
excellent works of pictorial power which, nevertheless, 
attain to fullness of composition. A man like the sculptor 
de Fiori, who has a large picture of mannequins, does 
not strike the centre nearly so well; he remains illustrative. 
With some artists, as the sympathetic Charlotte Berend 
or the lyrical Crodel, the endeavour to resolve colour 
more and more completely into form is apparent; with 
others, as for example Fritsch, who began very sub- 
stantially, the variegated colour is already dangerously 
dissolving in character. Kleinschmidt, Kraus Kopf, 
Schlichter are a class of painters who still go too much 
astray in colour to be able to find definite expression in 
form. Kleinschmidt, in his “ Potiphar” and “‘ The 
Drunken Company,” oscillates in consequence between 
the late Corinth and Beckmann. It would not be worth 
while to mention all this if undoubted talents were not to 
be seen behind it. With a man like Zaeckel, who exhibits 
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two portraits and a flower-piece, the circle is closed into 
solidity. Spiro, Levy, Biittner, Grossman are unproble- 
matic. It is a long way from the abstract painters like 
Kandinsky, Schlemmer, Baumeister to the gallery style 
of the older masters, of which Leo von K6nig gives a 
wonderful example in the portrait of his father. 

A word must also be said about the exhibition of the 
Independents, which has been arranged like last year in 
Moabit, without heating but with much love. Everybody 
can send something; he buys a space, and lots are drawn 
for the position. It is an undertaking the results of which 
can neither be described nor brought under a heading. 
There is much rubbish; some good things, some old and 
much that is new. What is interesting is that some of 
the artists who exhibited here last year have since landed 
in the Secession, and even in the Academy. Here, 
too, the influences range from the gallery masters down to 
the Bauhaus people. There is a little family festival for 
the children of the poet, Adolf Paul; a daughter is very 
able in the style of Munch, a second daughter shows 
small animated heads, and a son appears as an experienced 
engraver. 

Art helps itself as well as it can. Good tricks have to 
be invented for the exhibitions in order to make people 
visit them. The “ Verein der Kiinstlerinnen ” takes as 
its theme “ The Women of Today.” One sees women 
painted by women—rather too many and rather too 
unequally; the most striking is, perhaps, Auguste von 
Zitzewitz, who exhibits a very tasteful portrait of the 
patroness, Frau von Kardoff. Or take Wertheim, who 
has an exhibition of drawings, and in order that it should 
be something special, only by Press artists. The draw- 
ings for the Press have to be made very quickly now 
—characteristic sketches or caricatures; this produces 
much liveliness and smartness, but the likeness often 
remains to bexlesired. Or the Berlin Porcelain Factory. 
The new director, Baron Pachmann, wants to do some- 
thing for this once famous factory which is still capable 
of producing good work, and he has arranged a large 
exhibition of cups in historical order with old ornaments, 
paintings on white and on turquoise blue, the form and 
the colour always growing more baroque; the most 
remarkable is the service which belonged to de la Motte- 
Fouqué—iron-red paintings with gold mosaics—it was a 
present from Frederick the Great; then come the or- 
dinary homely cups with inscriptions and antique forms. 
Now Pachmann wants to create the modern cup, and 
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allows the public to choose the form it likes best as the 
foundation for the cup of today—quite forgetting that a 
modern form can never be developed from an ancient 
one. Some idealistic salons exert themselves for modern 
art. Médller exhibits Ewald Mataré. A distinguished 
sculptor and wood carver, born in Aix-la-Chapelle, he 
exhibits wood carvings which show a sure and firm 
decorative element, animal sculpture, and heads which 
are entirely composed of form—round, wavy, a delight 
to the touch, with purposely neglected extremities, noses 
and mouths, but all of a high technical knowledge and 
more formal than Gaul, whom Mataré could succeed. 
Mataré’s finest material is veined wood. Joseph Thorek, 
who exhibits at Hartberg’s, is most happy with wax, 
which allows the play of the greatest muscular movement 
in heads and in the nude. There, too, one can see very 
interesting pastelles by Arno Nadel, who only follows this 
art as a side-line, but is in no way dilettantish. He has 
the art to apply the dry pencil quickly and suggestively, 
which brings the life of the model as well as his own 
startlingly to the surface. The actors from the Jewish 
theatre—Alice Ehlers with cymbals, Valeska Gert, 
Pallenberg—have posed for him. 


x x * 


Secession in music: the Linden Opera House has 
given two ballets by the Frenchman Milhaud, after Kroll 
had produced his little opera, “The Poor Sailor.” 
Milhaud’s ballets, “‘ The Creation ” and “ Salad,” known 
in other parts of Germany, are not only music for dancing, 
but ballet style—ballet intuitions of the tendency 
Stravinsky has created. ‘‘ The Creation” is put into 
music by three demons who produce life, not in the old 
solemn method, but in a new grotesque jazz manner, which 
requires all the eccentricity of the stage in order to allow 
the first couple of people to exhaust themselves in the 
last Parisian acrobatic gymnastic style. Aravantinos can 
make the decorations for it, but our company cannot 
dance it. In “‘ Salad,” a mad love story of circus life with 
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its wonderfully clever music which gives a whole reper- 
tory of modern ethnological dances in rhythms for wind 
instruments, there is more of an ensemble in which 
at least the men seem to have a certain flair of what 
nowadays is required from dancing. 

The most important and newest thing came after- 
wards, a secession at least in the character of the composer 


Giordano in his opera “ The King,” which was 
given here for the first time. The author of “ André 
Chenier” and “ Fedora” is not to be recognized. 
Forzano, the universal librettist, has provided him with a 
fantastic and gay text—about a girl who falls in love with 
the magnificence of a king, but when he takes off his 
clothes (his things are now hanging on a clothes horse) 
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finds him to be an old decrepit man, and returns to her 
peasant tenor. The music is charming; there are no 
traces of the old languishing pathos, it passes very cleverly 
into the burlesque at the right moment, blooming in light 
melodies and the florid passages, full of delightful en- 
sembles, delicately and finely instrumented—in a word, 
composed by an artist who knows what is wanted today 
and at the same time has not forgotten his great traditions. 
We had a splendid performance : Bleck, with Italian fire; 
Pirchen more fantastic than ever before in his decorations, 
costumes, and transformation scenes; Alper, Echiitzen- 
dorf, and the new tenor Wittrisch made a good com- 
bination. Giordano was here. The success which 
Toscanini had prepared for him in the Scala last winter 
was fully confirmed. This work is sure to make its way 
Giordano has understood his times. 

Among our conductors Klemperer finds every year a 
larger public. His fresh and young power carries you 
away. Naturally Bruno Walter triumphs by his warmth 
and feeling in his great Philharmonic Concerts, and 
Furtwiangler by his interpretations on a grand scale ; and 
Kleiber in the Linden Opera has undoubtedly the tradi- 
tions of the house on his side, though with true Berlin 
presumption people begin to reproach him for a certain 
want of interest in his concerts. There are very rapid 
ups and downs here. In any case, Klemperer is rising— 
in opera, too. He gave the “ Magic Flute ” recently at 
Krolls in a performance which at last almost attained the 
aims he has set himself. It was a new departure in the 
opera, and yet the traditions were retained. It was an 
unusual attempt, but still the music did not suffer in any 
way. This time the decorations and the staging were 
united in a single person, which produced a unity-and an 
organization of the performance that we seldom see here. 
Diilberg kept an architectural setting with three gateways 
and many platforms for the whole piece, and only 
changed the background seen through the openings, 
This produces an external unison and permits the action 
to go on without pauses. At the same time it leaves 
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enough for the pictorial fantasy which produces a sort of 
deep-seated undertone less in the colours than in the 
forms, and especially in the Oriental landscape with the 


three boys. The producer Diilberg carries out the 
strictness of this architecture in the music. He brings a 
mixture of dramatic and concert elements together as 
they are given in the work. Sometimes the processions 
and the ensembles are strictly symmetrical, at others the 
groupings and the movements change into charming 
frivolity. Sometimes it is great pomp, sometimes every- 
day simplicity; there is never pathos, and never the silly 
banality of the fairy tale. A dim lustre lies over the stage, 
and in this milieu Klemperer plays that divine music 
which in its dewy freshness and power of vision has lost 
nothing even in our days. He conducts with more 
delicacy and charm than one is accustomed to from him. 
He has a good and well-drilled ensemble, luscious with 
regard to the three boys and the three ladies, Fidesser’s 
magnificent Tamino, Heidersbach’s estimable Pamina, 
quite a Viennese Papageno in Krenn, a grand speaker in 
Schorr, the new star of this opera, a rebirth of Zurjews- 
kaya, and Zarmila Novotna as the Queen of Night. It 
was an evening of great beauty and full of achievement. 
Klemperer can venture to fill a whole evening with 
Bach. His bold manner of comprehension, his energy in 


interpreting the parts is an event that the audience 
congratulated each other on having heard and the many 
absentees regretted to have missed. Among the pieces 
by Bach, the first “‘ Brandenburg Concerto” was played 
with special spirit. The soloists, three oboes, two old 
hunting horns, and one old violino piccolo with strings 
out of tune were mastered with virtuosity; the tutti soar 
in wonderful polyphony, clear, elementary, rhythmic even 
in the appended dances. Such evenings are talked about 
in Berlin. Furtwangler also attempted Bach in his 
second concert. This Bach was a first performance of 
an arrangement by Schénberg of the Tripelfuge in Es 
out of the third part of the piano exercises, a fabulously 
patriarchal piece arranged by Schénberg for a huge 
modern orchestra, with well-thought-out changes of 
groups of instruments, it is true, but with picturesque 
accentuations with trombones, xylophones and cymbals, 
so changed that one doubts if more of Bach has been lost 
or more of Schénberg gained. Furtwangler has had his 
experience of Schénberg. Last year there was the 
celebrated row when the variations for orchestra were 
given. This time Bach protected him. Aisthetic doubts 
cause less uproar than modern conquests. In the 
borderland the conductor becomes most surely the ruler 
of music. 


NOTES FROM ROME 
THE GREAT MARKET OF TRAJAN REVEALED 


By SELWYN BRINTON 


N October 27 last the eighth year of the 
Fascist regime was celebrated in Rome with due 
ceremony and public manifestations. There was 
a review near the Baths of Caracalla; a great 
meeting in Piazza Venezia, in which the Duce himself 
addressed the people; and lastly the official inauguration 
of the work of removing unsightly buildings upon the east 
slope of the Capitol, and of the great work of clearing the 
area of Trajan’s Market, which once rose in its immense 
height behind that Emperor’s Forum. The Governor of 
Rome announced on this occasion the change of tram 
service to the more elastic and 
convenient motor-omnibus, 
which he hoped would create 
a “zone of silence” around 
these ancient monuments; 
and in the evening the great 
market of Trajan, as now 
revealed, was lit up by special 
searchlights, under the 
direction of such experts 
in antiquities as Professor 
Paribeni and Senator Corrado 
Ricci. I am devoting my 
present notice to some account 
of this latter monument, which 
I had lately the privilege of 
visiting personally under the 
direction of Senator Ricci. 
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PLAN OF THE MARKET OF TRAJAN 


Among those mighty monuments of Imperial Rome 
none can have been more splendid than the Forum and 
Market of Trajan, and none more tragic in its later neglect 
and decline. He who had approached that Forum in its 
grandeur, coming from the Forum of Augustus, passing 
beneath a triumphal arch (whose remains were still seen 
in 1570 by Flaminio Vacca) saw before him a vast piazza 
or open space, enclosed by porticos, with in its centre the 
equestrian statue of Trajan; before him lay the Basilica 
Ulpia, at the sides two hemicycles, and beyond the lofty 
column, with beside it the two Libraries, Greek and 
Latin; and yet behind the 
temple dedicated to Trajan 
and the Diva Plotina by his 
successor Hadrian. Towering ~ 
above the Forum itself rose, 
tier above tier, the great 
market which is the subject 
of our study. Its aim was 
very practical in two ways: 
that is, to supply a great 
central market, which was 
needed in Rome, and to support 
the hillside rising above the 
Forum; such was, without 
doubt, the purpose of the 
two hemicycles — designed 
probably by Trajan’s great 
architect, Apollodorus of 
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WEST SIDE OF THE BIBERATICA WITH THE 
ROMAN SHOPS 


Photo taken October 5, 1929 


Damascus—whose lower tiers remain fairly complete, as 
will be seen in my illustration, and the whole scheme, 
once conceived, was carried through in the truly Roman 
spirit of grandeur. Medieval legend told how Gregory 
the Great, beholding its splendid design, prayed God 
to set free the soul of the great Emperor and admit him 
to Paradise. But its tragedy commenced in 663, when 
Constans II carried off the statue which crowned the 
column; and continued through the next centuries till 
it became—about A.D. 1000—a collection of ruins, 
where the flocks pastured on the grass. Then, with the 
column alone remaining, turned perhaps into a belfry (we 
trace this in Dosio’s plate of 1560), there began a new 
growth of convents and churches upon the ruins of the 
old Forum—the church of S. Bernardo, of S. Eufemia, 
the monastery of S. Spirito, the Madonna di Loreto. 
The state of the ground beside the column itself was such 
that it became a scandal and a poison to the streets around ; 
and among those who complained of its condition was 
Michelangelo, who, in 1558, presented to the Pope a plan 
for the creation of a clear space around the column. But 
nothing was done till, to their credit, the French, 
occupying the city in 1813, made a clearance ; and it was 
left to our own generation, a century later, to reveal the 
splendour of this great market of Trajan. 

Here I feel it an obligation to state what we owe in 
this matter to the personal initiative, the zeal and untiring 
energy of Senator Corrado Ricci, at that time Director 
of Fine Arts. In 1911—as he has told me—the idea of 
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what lay beneath this accumulation of modern and 
medieval buildings upon the hillside above the old Forum 
had already entered his mind; it is, I believe, mainly due 
to his untiring efforts that this tremendous and costly 
task of their removal has been accomplished, with the 
help and sympathy of many leading Romans, that great 
archzologian, Giacomo Boni, among my own friends the 
sculptor and Sindaco, Comm. Adolfo Apolloni, that 
architect of genius, Pio Piacentini, while only this year 
Rodolfo Lanciani, who gave his support on the Commis- 
sion, has been taken from us and the work he loved and 
guided. But to all these it is just and necessary to add the 
names of such Governors of Rome as Prince Senator 
Ludovico Potenziani and Prince Francesco Boncompagni 
Ludovisi; and, above all—as Senator Ricci has justly 
said—“ the firm will of the Head of the Government, 
the Hon. Benito Mussolini, which has carried this great 
project, which might have remained for ever on paper, 
out of the land of dreams into realized achievement.” 
Even yet the work is not finished, and Senator Ricci tells 
me that yet two years will be needed before it is definitely 
ended; but he adds that, though the Market cannot yet 
be thrown open to the general public, he will give facilities 
for visiting the excavations to anyone who approaches 
him for permission. 

Those excavations, in fact, already give us a fairly 
complete idea of the great Market, and go back as far 
as the Via Nazionale. All the intervening hillside was 
occupied by the ascending tiers of arcades filled with 
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shops, to which we approach by the old stairway which 
has now been recovered; the Via Biberatica led past 
these shops to the Forum of Augustus, and the great 
height of the Market is revealed by the inscription found 
beneath the column, which puzzled the antiquaries, but 
whose statement now clearly shows that the column itself 
measured exactly the summit of Trajan’s market. The 


disputes arising in the day’s market business—though 
this last may apply. better to the apsidal room on the 
fourth tier above. 

The whole effect of this vast Market may be well 
described by saying that it seems like the Colosseum 
bisected, and its height cannot be much less. The great 
plan, now actually being carried out, will be to connect this 
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SOUTH SIDE OF THE HEMICYCLE OF THE MARKET OF TRAJAN 
Photo taken October 10, 1929 


shops are most interesting, facing on the street or 
ambulatory, and lighted from above ; without doubt 
the goods were displayed outside, as in a great bazaar, 
and could be securely closed at night. The wine-shops 
(taverne), discovered in 1927, are very complete, with in the 
centre of the pavement a small basin for holding liquids; 
and above, in the third tier, I found a great hall (aula), 
a large finely arched room, which may have been a public 
exchange or the seat of a tribunal for hearing on the spot 
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Market and Forum of Trajan with the Forum of Augustus 
of Nerva and the Forum Romanum beyond, as well as 
the Forum of Vespasian. These, with the Capitol above, 
would form a great circle of antique buildings, unequalled 
in the world, dominated by the ruins of the Palatine, and 
leading through the arches of Titus and Constantine past 
the Colosseum to the Baths of Caracalla. This marvel- 
lous evocation of the past is being in our own time 
accomplished. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ART OF THE PENCIL, Written and Illustrated by 
BOROUGH JOHNSON, S.G.A. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
Ltd.) 16s. net. 

“In this volume,” says the author of this new book on 
pencil-drawing, “‘ we are concerned with the representa- 
tion of Nature, and the main object of the writer... 
is to assist those who have less experience than himself 
in handling the pencil.” But this handling of the pencil 
depends, as the author himself never tires—very justly— 
of pointing out, also and perhaps even to a greater extent 
on “ handling ” the eye; on compelling it to see not what 
is in nature, but rather what is to be admitted to paper. 
The beginner, as a rule, admits too little in the first 
stage, too much in the second stage, and only in the third 
stage—if he has by then become an artist—enough. The 
proverb “‘ enough is as good as a feast ” is one of the most 
miserable dicta that common sense could ever have 
invented, with only one exception to prove the rule; 
only in art is enough as good as a feast, being, in fact, 
the feast itself. For this reason all who are concerned, as 
is the author, with the representation of nature by means 
of the pencil should study carefully, not only Mr. 
Borough Johnson’s admirably reproduced pencil draw- 
ings, but also his sage and instructive comments. 
Mr. Johnson here uses the pencil in the main for the 
purpose of rendering tone- and light-values, keeping 
the ensemble of the design “ together ” by the reduction 
of detail, and also of darks that might interfere with the 
* level ” of tone. 

If the author had not in his introduction expressly 
stated that his guide is primarily intended to appeal to 
those “ who have already reached a certain stage of 
proficiency,” one would have felt inclined to regret that 
he plunges at once im medias res—showing and discussing 
only drawings done in the impressionistic or tone manner. 
At least for one beginner the principal difficulty has been 
the problem of distinguishing structural form from actual 
appearance, and rendering appearance without losing 
the sense of structure behind it. 

For the tyro, therefore, Mr. Johnson’s practical 
exposition of the art will mean a more intensive and 
prolonged scrutiny of the examples than for others who 
will more quickly realize how the author has tackled and 
solved the problems of design, linear and aerial perspec- 
tive, textures, tone-, light-, and colour-values, and to them 
the text will be a source of instruction, and the illustrations 
both of instruction and pleasure. H. F. 


THE COTTAGES OF ENGLAND: A Review of their Types 
and Features from the Sixteenth to the Eighteenth Cen- 
turies, by BastL OLIVER, F.R.I.B.A., with a Foreword by 
the Rt. Hon. STANLEY BALDWIN, M.P. (B. T Batsford.) 
2Is. net. 

“The Cottages of England” is a book of peculiar 
charm. It is written with a fullness of understanding, a 
technical knowledge and such warmhearted sympathy 
that these cottages seem to become living, human things. 
There is probably no country in the world in which 
nature and the mind of man have seemed to work together 
so closely. There are cottages—nay, whole villages—in 
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England in which the great Architect of the Universe 
seems to have helped the humble rustic builder with 
smiling approval of the human effort. 

Mr. Oliver’s book is full of such instances. The plate 
** At Selworthy, near Minehead, Somerset,” for example, 
represents an unbelievable unity of nature’s and man’s 
co-operation. “ At Allerford, near Porlock, Somerset,” 
shows, again almost unbelievably, a sense of design in 
the arrangement of cottages, walls, chimneys, roadways, 
bridges, trees, and hills which no modern town-planning 
could improve upon. Never was there happier murai 
decoration than the dancing shadows of trees on the 
cottage at ‘* Bishopstone, Buckinghamshire,” and the 
little timber-framed house at “Lower Tuffley, near 
Gloucester,” looks for all the world as if the “ little 
people ” themselves had built it overnight to surprise 
some specially favoured mortal. ‘* Fisherton-de-la-Mere, 
near Wylye, Wiltshire,” looks “‘ too good to be true,” 
and so one might go on enumerating the incredible 
successes of the old builders, successes sometimes 
brutally ruined by the modern ones. A glaring case, for 
example, has happened quite recently at Swanage, where 
the delightful complex of Old Swanage grey stone-built 
cottages, part of which is illustrated on plate 37, has 
recently been broken up by the erection, unnecessarily, 
of red-brick villas. 

No wonder Mr. Oliver writes about his subject, not 
only enthusiastically, but helpfully, usefully, and also 
warningly ; no wonder that Mr. Stanley Baldwin con- 
tributes a preface to it in which he commends ihe efforts 
made by the Royal Society of Arts to preserve the old 
cottages of this country. 

We will quote his concluding words because they 
sum up both the attraction and the value of this book : 

“For the indifferent and cynical it will, I think, be 
something of a revelation; and I can only hope that it 
will find its way into the hands of as many as possible 
of those who have to do with the maintenance, preserva- 
tion, or erection of cottage buildings throughout 
England, whether they be architects, builders, landlords, 
or just ordinary folk.” 

That is our hope also, but for that reason we wish it 
were published at a lower price; that is our only criticism. 

H. F. 


OUR CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD AND LOVE FOR LOVE: 
Two Comedies by William Congreve: With illustrations 
and decorations by JOHN KETTLEWELL. (John Lane, The 
Bodley Head, Ltd.) 21s. net. 


JOSEPH ANDREWS, by HEnry FIELDING. Illustrated by 
Norman Tealby, with an introduction by J. B. Priestley 
(John Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd.) 25s. net. 

The illustrated edition of English classics, judiciously 
varied by translations of French classics, upon which the 
Bodley Head have now been engaged for some years, grows 
apace. Inour November issue we noticed the particularly 
attractive edition of “ Moll Flanders,” illustrated by 
Mr. John Austen, who is a master in this branch of his 
art. This month we have the two more described above. 
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Their exteriors are not less attractive than their interiors. 
Their jackets of black paper bear upon them silhouetted 
figures—the Congreve a symbolical Cupid—in one or 
another shade of blue, and are in themselves so decora- 
tive that one hesitates to discard them for the actual 
covers. These bear the same design as the jackets, only 
in gold on backgrounds of various colours. The Con- 
greve is petunia, the Fielding black, so that when you 
have a shelf of these volumes they form a gay sight. 
One should add that the end papers, in various shades of 
buffs and greens, are an inducement to the nibbler to 
make further acquaintance of what lies within them. 

In either case we are assured of good entertainment. 
“Joseph Andrews” is one of those books to which 
every reader returns periodically, and William Congreve 
makes still as good reading in the armchair as he does 
entertainment on the stage. Mr. John Kettlewell’s full- 
page illustrations do not disguise their obligations to 
Aubrey Beardsley; Mrs. Marwood and Mrs. Fainall are 
“‘ ninetieish ” to their very finger nails, and the retroussé 
noses and bold eyes of his ladies recall the wickedness 
of that licentious age. 

It is a pity that he has not allowed himself greater 
freedom, for though Congreve was long ago trounced 
by Macaulay for having gilded vice, we are more broad- 
minded today, and it seems out of place to suggest that 
Congreve’s vigorous genius has anything in common 
with the preciousness of the Beardsley period. In his 
decorations Mr. Kettlewell is much more at ease. The 
frontispiece to “‘ Love for Love ” is a most effective piece 
of drawing which does not date at all and is absolutely in 
place. 

Mr. Norman Tealby’s illustrations to “ Joseph 
Andrews ” show a more mature and personal style. His 
end pieces are delicious with their humour and charac- 
terization. One would like to reproduce them all, from 
the prim Joseph in his shirt-sleeves writing home to his 
sister the account of Lady Booby’s attempt at his seduc- 
tion to Slipshod lighting herself to bed. This head- 
piece in Book IV is a good specimen of his craftsmanship, 
Parson Andrews mopping his brow as he climbs the hill 
on his return to his parish is the very picture of benevo- 
lence, and our sight is sharp enough to see ingenuousness 
written on the faces of Joseph and Fanny in the middle 
distance. So far Mr. Tealby has been faithful to his 
author. But in the drawing as a whole he presents us 
with such a picture of the countryside as Fielding never 
attempts to give us. How skilfully he builds it up on the 
perspectives of roofs and leads the eye beyond them to 
the broad expanses of sunlit fields ! How much he crowds 
into a small space and yet what an impression of economy 
he manages to produce. His half-tone full pages have 
less savour about them and most of them are too de- 
liberate essays in the antico modo of a tradition that 
Hogarth adorned and Cruikshank exhausted. Mr. 
Priestley’s introduction is inspired by a proper enthusiasm 
for his subject and says nothing very new pleasantly 
enough. H. E. W. 


FRA ANGELICO, HIS LIFE AND WORK. By PauL 
MuraTorr. ‘Translated from the Russian by Eric Law- 
GIsIko. 296 Reproductions. (London: Frederick Warne 
and Co.) 31s. 6d. net. 

This is the most critically exhaustive analysis and 
evaluation of Fra Angelico that has yet appeared, and 
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it contains a greater number of illustrations than any 
previous publication dealing with the same subject. For 
the student of art-history it is consequently indispensable. 
Especially interesting is the author’s distribution of the 
pupils’ share in the work of the master. 

The author explains Fra Angelico’s place in the art 
of the Florentine Quattrocento “ by his close connection 
with the representatives of the medieval classicalism, and 
more than probably by his dependence on the most 
prominent disciple of that classicalism, Lorenzo 
Ghiberti.” That is the thesis which is put up and 
defended—convincingly. But, au fond, the label does not 
matter : Fra Angelico is one of the few Old Masters who 
can be completely understood and enjoyed by anyone, 
even the least instructed; but M. Muratoff does not 
make it quite easy to realize this, for he invests him with 
complexities and contradictions. 

He tells us in the beginning that “ Fra Angelico was 
not a genius,” and not an innovator, and at the end of the 
book that “ he invests with classical forms compositions 
of a traditional Christian character,” that he “ departs 
from the Gothic tradition of the triptych and of the 
polyptych, that he solved boldly deeply individual 
iconographic problems.” Furthermore, the author 
discusses in some of the works Fra Angelico’s “ frankness, 
his profound sincerity of inner vision allied to a great art, 
to an accuracy almost mathematical, to the most ingenious 
model of studied composition.” And, finally, we are 
asked to believe that Fra Angelico “ had understanding 
of all the great masters of the Greco-Latin tradition, of the 
creators of ancient Christian conceptions of the holy 
image, and, later, of the composers of mosaics and icons, 
and the painters of Byzantine icons of the Giottos and 
the Duccios.” 

Surely all this entitles him to be regarded both as an 
innovator and a genius. 

But all learned matter apart: Fra Angelico was a 
genius because his art is understandable and lovable, and 
moving today without need of comment or explanation. 

The translation is adequate though not free from 
occasional awkwardness. 


THE BOOK OF URIZEN, by WILLIAM BLAKE. Reproduced in 
facsimile from an original copy of the work printed and 
illuminated by the author in 1794, formerly in possession 
of the late Baron Dimsdale. With a Note by Dorotuy 
PLOWMAN. (London: J. M. Dent and Sons.) 21s. net. 


Those who have ever been under the influence of an 
anesthetic will have a curious moment indelibly im- 
pressed on their memory, a moment at which they seem 
to have left their body and have stepped into the immensity 
of space; fully conscious of themselves and awed by the 
portentous sensation, yet unconscious of their body, their 
pain, and their actual environment. 

It would seem that William Blake’s mind was capable 
of stepping into such a space, of feeling and thinking 
in the terms of this fourth dimension, and ultimately of 
recording in this workaday world of ours the experiences 
of that other world. The moment we apply to his work 
the logic of our commonplace actualities we find it 
wanting in clarity, even in workmanship. Significant, 
even portentous, seems everything he produced out of 
this fourth dimension, but we are, more often than not, at 
a loss the moment we try to fathom the significance or the 
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portent; it eludes us like the very substance which fills the 
“emptiness” of the infinite. 

One must feel Blake like one feels music. He is 
much nearer to the musician-composer than to the poet 
or the painter. It was music that filled his soul and made 
it burst forth into song at the very moment when it stepped 
beyond the threshold of life. And in the same sense it 
is the musical rhythm of his writings and his drawings 
which not only makes them complementary to each other 
but understandable, in the way in which we “ understand ” 
music—and this understanding defies analysis. 

Hence the writer of the note which accompanies this 
reproduction of William Blake’s “‘ Urizen ” rightly says : 
“Read Blake, and as you read him listen. What he 
has to say will unfold its meaning to the listening ear. 
Look into his pictures, and let them look into you.” 

You will not get one whit more out of this than you 
are able to put into it; little or much, Blake’s message 
is doomed to remain, like music—beyond objective 
confirmation. 

Having regard to the fact thdt Blake’s works are 
accessible only to the few, this facsimile reproduction is 
to be welcomed, of course; and it is well enough done. 
Nevertheless, the reading of these pages imposes an 
almost unendurable strain on one’s eyes, for which Blake 
himself is responsible in the first place—he was too 
subjective to be a good scribe and “‘ bookmaker ”—but 
which the method of reproduction rather increases. 

Mrs. Plowman’s note is helpful, and the comment 
on the jacket by M. P. well worth reading. 


THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI, written by HIMsELF, 
translated into English by ANNE MACDONELL, with an 
Introduction by HENRY WILSON. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv + 
368 + plates 12 + drawings 28. Cloth. (London: J. M. 
Dent.) 7s. 6d. 


After many vicissitudes, according well with the life 
of its author, the MS. of the most celebrated and revealing 
artistic autobiography begun in 1558, was sent to the 
printers and published in 1728. Benvenuto was born in 
1500, and after living a life of almost grotesque extrava- 
gance, external and internal, he died in 1571, unsatisfied; 
loving and hating, loved and hated, but always, as an 
artist, admired. He was the Tubal Cain of the Renais- 
sance; himself he considered its greatest sculptor; he 
is acknowledged anyhow as the greatest metalworker. 
He is fortunate in having his finest work in bronze, the 
Perseus, universally known and acclaimed, and no less 
fortunate in having his life, and the truth and lies about 
it, told with wit and wisdom; with scorn and ribaldry, 
looked at as a mirror of the furiously active times in 
which he lived. This autobiography, unprinted for 
nearly two centuries, has been printed time after time 
since its appearance, and great scholars like John 
Addington Symonds have devoted years to its translation. 
French and Germans have also translated it, and 
scholars of all countries concerned themselves with it. 
Anne Macdonell is worthy to be placed, as a translator, 
with the best, and her version appeared first in “‘ The 
Temple Autobiographies” in 1903. The present 
edition came out in 1926, considerably enhanced in 
value by the well-selected drawings by Adrian de 
Friston and the contemporary portraits with which it 
is illustrated. 


THE LIVES OF THE PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, AND 
ARCHITECTS, by GrorGcio Vasari. 4 vols. Translated 
by A. B. HiInps (Everyman’s Library). Foolscap 8vo, 
Vol. I, pp. xvi + 364; Vol. II, pp. viii + 372; Vol. III, 
pp.2 + 326; Vol. IV, pp. 2 + 322. Cloth. (London: 
J. M. Dent.) 2s. each vol. 


There are artists who say that the literary critic of 
art is superfluous, and that only those who practise an 
art should write about it. Their ideal must be Vasari, 
for he was a painter and architect who built better than 
he painted, and wrote even better still. He had the instinct 
for information, and he loved many artists and revered 
most, even Cimabue, from whom his own painting is 
considerably removed. He is the finest chronicler of the 
arts, and his work is indispensable to all serious workers, 
and is, further, entertaining reading for the general. 
Vasari was born at Arezzo in 1511, and his Lives 
was published in Florence in 1550, but an enlarged 
edition sixteen years afterwards. In 1878 appeared, 
also at Florence, a modern edition, edited by Gaetano 
Milanesi, which followed the fourteen volumes of 1846- 
70 of Le Monnier. More recently editions have 
appeared by Venturi, and translations in German, 
French, and English. A great edition in ten volumes 
with 500 illustrations, translated by Gaston du C. De 
Vere, was published in New York in 1912. The trans- 
lation of the present four-volume edition by A. B. Hinds 
appeared in “‘ The Temple Classics” in 1900, and was 
included in the even more popular “ Everyman’s 
Library” in 1927. It is a handy and unencumbered 
edition, and serves all the purposes of the unspecialized 
student and general reader. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALIAN PAINTING, by ALICE 

VAN VECHTEN BROWN and WILLIAM RANKIN. Crown 8vo, 

pp. xviii + 414 + illus. 100. Cloth. (London: J. M. 

Dent.) ros. 6d. 

Originally published in 1914 and reprinted in 1926, 
this is one of the most businesslike and well-informed of 
all the short histories. Its plan is admirable; it deals 
with the schools, with extended notices of the great and 
greater masters. It preserves a good sense of chronology, 
and if its style is sometimes colloquial, it is not out of 
place, for the book is designed to appeal to a popular 
audience in search of real culture. Beginning with a 
sketch of the medieval conditions of Italian art, it finishes 
with barogue. An unusual and admirable feature, 
modestly styled “‘ List of Books,” provides a guide for 
the student, of great value. It extends to twenty pages 
of entries, the first section being devoted to primary 
and secondary sources, which are mainly documents and 
writings of artists, which includes Vasari, but not 
Leonardo nor Cellini. The ‘“‘ Modern Critical Authori- 
ties,” in several languages, is a most useful compilation 
down to the year 1912, from which date it may be assumed 
that the most important books dealing with the subject 
are still in print. A further list of general works on 
history, life, and customs in which J. A. Symonds and 
Cellini are included, is less adequate, as is also the 
page given to periodical literature of art. There is 
no general index, a loss which is not made up for by 
the index of artists and paintings, and that of private 


and less-known collections. A praiseworthy’and handy 
book. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY : too plates in colour. General 
Editor T. LEMAN HARE; joint authors, P. G. KOoNopy, 
Maurice W. BROCKWELL, and F. W. LIPPMAN. 2 vols. 
Pp. viii + 216 + plates 50, each vol. Cloth gilt. (London: 
T. C. and E. C. Jack.) 21s. each. 


One hundred and fifty pages and thirty-eight of 
the plates of the first volume of this fine work are devoted 
to the Italian schools of painting. Three authors 
of repute wrote the text, and the editing was in the 
hands of an authority who is likewise an expert in colour- 
reproduction. For their class the reproductions are as 
good as they can be, and much better than could have 
been expected. The work places itself as the best 
introduction at its price to the treasures of the great 
gallery with which it deals. The thirty-eight Italian 
pictures show how rich the national collection is in the 
greatest of the Italian masters, and this richness is 
matched by the pictures of the other schools, not repro- 
duced, however, with the same generosity as_ the 
Italian. Flemish and Dutch are well represented: 
the British school next; the French, Spanish, and 
German not so opulently. For the moment the interest 
lies with the Italian paintings, and there is no doubt 
that the first volume of this satisfying work will be in 
great demand in view of the forthcoming Italian 
exhibition at Burlington House. It provides a good 
introduction. 


THE LOUVRE : fifty plates in colour. By Pau, G. Konopy and 
Maurice W. BROCKWELL. Editor, T. LEMAN HARE. New 
Impression. Large 8vo, pp. xvi + 320. Cloth gilt. 
(London: T. C. and E. C. Jack.) 42s. 


Uniform with “‘ The National Gallery,” and like it 
in having for frontispiece an Italian masterpiece, “‘ The 
Louvre ” is a satisfying work, and an admirable intro- 
duction to what the magnificent French gallery contains 
of Italian work. The classification of the Italian schools 
is systematic, and more than a third of the text is con- 
cerned with their histories and the great names which 
stand out from the rest. Of the fifty plates, Italy is 
awarded the distinction of twenty-three, and France 
itself but an advance of two on this number, leaving the 
rest of the national schools somewhat bare. Seeing, 
however, the exceeding richness of the Italian and French 
work, the disproportion may be passed over. Indeed, it 
may on this occasion be welcomed, as the immediate 
concern is with Italian work. Turning the pages display- 
ing the plates, it becomes apparent that the Louvre 
Italians, gorgeous as they are, are less gorgeous than those 
of the National Gallery in London. It is true “ La 
Joconde ” is there and “ La Belle Jardiniére,” but the 
exquisite early works, the Botticellis, are in England; the 
rich landscape pictures, the architectural pieces, and the 
fine portraits. 


These two works provide seventy colour-plates of 
the choice works of these two celebrated galleries, printed 
with the utmost care, and it is not surprising that their 
excellence as popular expositions has been recognized to 
such an extent that a new impression has been called 
for. They are handsomely bound in cloth gilt, and 
although they were published some years ago, the present 
unique occasion admits of a belated although appropriate 
notice. 
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FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 


By KINETON PARKES 


THE DRAWINGS OF G. B. TIEPOLO, by DeETLEV Baron 
VON HADELN. Vol. I, pp. viii + 36 + plates 1-90; Vol. II, 
plates 91-200. Royal 4to. MHalf-bound leather. (Paris: 
Pegasus Press.) £9 9s. 


Tiepolo’s drawings are legion. In this monumental 
publication 200 of the more accessible are reproduced. 
Two great collections have been left untouched perforce; 
two others voluntarily; yet much remains, but it is not 
at all likely that another collection of reproductions on 
this scale will be published. The edition is limited, so 
that now is the appointed time for lovers of Tiepolo, 
stated by Baron von Hadeln to be the greatest artist of 
his century, which is the eighteenth: to judge by the 
amazing fertility indicated and the astonishing facility 
displayed, there is constraint towards agreement. These 
studio notes, these studies in detail for decorative 
paintings accomplished im situ by Tiepolo and his 
assistants, are in many cases compositions and pictures 
in themselves. In considering them it is well to divide 
them into drawings with purely graphic intent, and those 
with a decorative impulse towards design. In the former, 
Tiepolo’s astounding fluidity of vital line is best displayed; 
in the latter its intense mobility. The artist seems to 
have drawn out a nobbly contour with a pen, and with 
a loose, full brush of wash to have added that plastic 
touch which the kind of painting he produced demands. 
All the drawings in these volumes are like that, but in 
some the line predominates, the graphic; in others the 
wash, the plastic. Tiepolo, it should be remembered, 
made drawings in other media, red chalk for example, 
but a nice consistency has been maintained in this 
publication by omitting these. 

Tiepolo’s drawings are so numerous and so widely 
scattered all over Europe and America, in public and 
private collections, that two hypotheses have been 
projected to account for them all. One is that many of 
them were made by himself from his large pictures, 
rather than for them, and the second that some may be 
copies, either of drawings or pictures by another hand. 
This is, as Baron von Hadeln maintains, an impossible 
theory supported by nothing in probability or practice, 
but it is right that it should again be emphasized. If 
there had been any truth in the suggestions, it could not 
have affected either the quality or the quantity of the 


artist’s work in any important degree. Tiepolo’s work - 


is too commanding, too convincing, and it began with 
drawings in 1731, and continued until 1769 in some 
twenty to thirty series of the first importance, not to 
mention the miscellaneous. All of them got scattered; 
some were always loose and got damaged; some were 
pasted into books and were damaged more seriously; 
some had the better fortune to be more or less adequately 
preserved in albums, later to be zealously collected by 
those capable of discerning fine graphic, quite apart from 
the name or the fame of the artist. Tiepolo’s drawings 
do, indeed, speak for themselves, and of those which so 
speak in these excellent reproductions many are to be 
found in the print rooms of Berlin, Dresden, Florence, 
London, Lucerne, Lugano, Paris, Stuttgart, and other 
cities of Germany and Italy; a large proportion, happily 
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in London, both at the British and the 
Victoria and Albert Museums; while English 
private collectors have been generous in their 
loans of originals. 

Baron von Hadeln has reduced his Intro- 
duction to the least possible dimensions, and 
the notes are short but full of essential matter. 
The two volumes are probably the most 
important of all the handsome issues of the 
Pegasus Press. 


MEISTER UND MEISTERWERKE DER 
STEINSCHNEIDEKUNST IN DER ITAL- 
IENISCHEN RENAISSANCE, von ERNST 
KRIS, 2 vols. 4to, pp. 8 + 202 + 200, illus. 658. 
(Vienna: Anton Schroll.) Cloth, £7 Ios. 
Steinschneidekunst is an embracive term 

for the allied crafts of gem, glass, and small 

stone and shell cutting; it is glyptic in little, 
and that little, exquisite in its refinement. 

It includes cameo, relief, and intaglio, sunk, 

cutting; carving in relief and in the round in 

the hard stones and some of the less hard if 
the work is small, and the engraving of gems 
and glass. It is an ancient art described by 

Vasari as divine, when practised by the Greeks, 

and as revived, at the instigation of Lorenzo 

the Magnificent, by the Florentine Giovanni 

Corniole, deriving his name from the cornelian, 

a stone he carved with distinction. The 

materials of Steinschneidekunst have attrac- 

tive names: alabaster and rock-crystal, shell 
and glass are not inspiring, but onyx and 
jasper, chalcedony and jade, agate and 
cornelian, porphyry and verde di Prato conjure 
poetic visions and suggest luxury. There 
must be luxuriousness in this glyptic, for it 
is laborious and time is of no account. A 
man’s life may be spent on a single wonderful 
piece. There are pieces illustrated in this 
work which one can hardly conceive of as 
having been made by one pair of hands in 
one single life. The tools which the glyptic 
artist uses are so delicate; his touch is so 
refined; his eye is so sure; his patience is 


illimitable. The ancients used the diamond THE CALL TO PETER 


point; the cinquecento artist the highly 
tempered drill and wheel. The Italian and 
other Renaissance artists developed the art in 
the direction of sculpture by resorting to under- 
cutting, and by going the whole way in producing figures 
in ronde bosse, as those in jasper of Ottavio Miseroni, 
and others in crystal. Imitations of the latter taking a 
plastic form and becoming familiar, and indeed common, 
as moulded glass. The true glyptic is better preserved 
as relief work, and generally as presenting two surfaces, 
those of the matrix and of the effect of the cutting tool, 
even though the relief is of the slightest. In cameo 
work this of course is emphasized by the Jaminated 
character of the material so that the relief stands up in 
one colour upon another. It is not, however, wholly 
upon surfaces that Steinschneidekunst is exercised, as 
form is an essential of the greater pieces like vases, bottles, 
dishes, ewers in glass, porphyry, shell, serpentine; but 
on the whole, glyptic is more concerned with surface 
decoration, hence the many medallions, the insets into 





Drawing by Tiepolo 


Formerly in the Orloff Collection 


(From Baron von Hadeln’s Drawings of Tiepolo. Pegasus Press, Paris) 


larger work of the goldsmith, the reliefs which are pictures, 
as those of Giovanni dei Bernardi, so extensive is their 
elaboration. The skill of the gem cutter is amazing and, 
generally speaking, it is true art, devoid of mere artifice, 
although artifice would seem to be the true name for it. 
This history by Ernst Kris is a very fine work from all 
points of view. It is good and plentiful history, the notes 
are full, the range is wide in time and place, the examples 
impressive; it must remain the authority for many years 
to come. 


ITALIENISCHE KUNST IM ZEITALTER DANTES, von 
AuGusT SCHMARSOW. 2 vols. 4to, pp. 207 + plates 158. 
(Augsburg: Dr. Benno Filser Verlag.) 1928. Cloth, 
Marks 40. 

The transition from Gothic to the new art is well 
illustrated by the over-profusion of carved figure-work, so 
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combined of the sculptors, architects, and painters 
produced the riotous assemblage of imaginative 
creations which are the sum of Dante’s geriius, but their 
gift to the world was prodigal of graphic, plastic, and 
glyptic beauty. That the artists were greatly indebted 
to Dante does not appear, but that feature was 
improved ata later date and, increasingly so, until during 
last century the great artists went to him whenever 
they wanted a subject, and to the painters of his time 
whenever they wanted a pattern or a composition. 
In these illustrations are all the germs of the best 
painting of the nineteenth century. After the 
introductory general essay on the Trecento, August 
Schmarsow devotes two sections to Niccolo and 
Giovanni Pisano, one to the Gothic of middle Italy, 
others to Giotto, the bronze sculpture of Andrea 
Pisano in Florence, the relief sculpture of Orvieto 
Cathedral, and to the Sienese painters : an interesting 
and satisfying study. 


GIOVANNI PISANO: HIS LIFE AND WORK, by 
ARNOLFO VENTURI. Large royal 4to, pp. x + 64 + plates 
120. (Paris: Pegasus Press.) Half bound leather, 
£6 6s. 


Little is known of the life of Giovanni Pisano; a 
great deal is known of his work. When he died in 
1330 at the age of 85 he had revolutionized European 
sculpture. Following on the Romanesque of his father 
Niccola, who was born in the first decade of the 
thirteenth century, and began the revolution, Giovanni 
carried over into the Renaissance the last blazing up 
of Gothic and lit from its flames the new fire. He 
was a restless child, and he became a restless artist. 
He must have carved incessantly to have accomplished 
the amount of miraculous detail of his whole works. 
On reaching manhood he was probably at work with 
his father on the pulpit of the Cathedral at Siena; 
he worked on and completed the fountain at Perugia; 


VASE OF ROCK CRYSTAL FROM THE SARACHI WORK- 2 Pisa he worked in the Campo Santo, the baptistery 
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From Meister und Meisterwerke der Steinschneidekunst in der Italienischen 


Renaissance, by Ernst Kris. (Vienna: Anton Schroll.) 


(See page 59) 


pronounced a feature of the age with which these volumes 
deal, the age of Dante. Giovanni Pisano was 15 years old 
when Dante was born and Andrea was born § years after. 
Niccola had prepared the way during half a century, 
definitely possessed by the Gothic spirit, but in a nascent 
state which he succeeded in transmitting to his son 
Giovanni and pupil Andrea. These were the actual 
contemporaries of Dante and shared his spirit. There 
were others, but none so considerable in sculpture. In 
architecture, however, there were a number to whom 
Pistoja, Pisa, Siena, Viterbo, Assisi and Florence owe 
some of their glories. Then the painters Giotto, Duccio, 
Simone Martini, Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti were 
working. Everywhere history, legend, religion were 
being illustrated anew, with a wealth of fancy and an added 
force derived from the re-discovery of Nature. The 
beauty of natural form and the imagination of man 
united to open a new era of the glory of art. Not all 
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and cathedral; and in 1284 Siena made him a free 
citizen exempt from taxes in consideration of his work 
for the cathedral there. Other cathedrals received 
his work and he became the sole arbiter with regard 
to work in them. Between Siena and Pisa many of 
his years were spent in general sculpture and in making 
the great pulpits as well as that at Pistoia. He carved 
broadly in stone and with “ the utmost perfection ” in 


ivory; he made monuments and statuettes, including the . 


tomb of Marguerite of Luxembourg and the tomb of 
Benedict XI in the church of S. Giovanni at Perugia which 
he built, and the Madonna and Child of Prato Cathedral. 
Like all the old great sculptors, Giovanni Pisano was also 
a considerable architect; he was a great designer as well 
as a master of detail, and his many reliefs are full of 
story as well as of glyptic ingenuity. Arnolfo Venturi 
greets Giovanni Pisano as the master “ who, in the time 
of Dante, carved The Divine Tragedy.” The plates 
illustrating this drama are fortunately chosen and 
admirably reproduce the glyptic of the original sculpture. 
No such work as this has ever been published on the 
great Pisan master. The author’s account of the works 
is penetrating and exhaustive, and the catalogue with 
notes of the twenty-four great works is very convenient. 
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PAOLO UCCELLO, par PHILIPPE SOUPAULT. 8vo, pp. 64 + 
plates 60. Sewn. (Paris: Les Editions Rieder.) Francs 20. 
Whether Paolo Uccello when he died was 78 or 86 

years old hardly matters ; the main thing is that he lived 

through long years of the most important period of early 

Italian art. For many years he was neglected and it is 

only recently that his powers have been estimated at their 

proper value. He was a fine draughtsman, he was a 

good portraitist, he could compose a picture, he painted 

battle and hunting scenes as well as most, he was not great 
at religious subjects, but he was human. Like the head 
of a child illustrated here, he had a child’s outlook, 
insouciant and simple; and like a child he loved a picture 
and he painted many that appeal directly to the uncultured 
fancy. Philippe Soupault has written a good account of 

Uccello, of whom no accounts of importance exist. 

The bibliography of Uccello is singularly meagre, and it 

is with gratitude that an interesting one should be 

received. This is a book that calls for the welcome of 
the increasing body of admirers who care for its subject. 


MICHELANGELO. Die Decke der Sixtinischen Kapelle; 
Das Jiingste Gericht der Sixtinischen Kapelle, mit einer 
einleitung von RICHARD HOFFMANN. 4to, pp. 52 + plates 28 

pp. 40+ plates 28. (Augsburg: Dr. Benno Filser 

Verlag.) Cloth, marks 15. 

Two valuable essays on Michelangelo’s work in the 
Sistine Chapel are bound together, with a series of large 
reproductions of details which are exceptionally well 
produced. Each essay is furnished with a select biblio- 
graphy and the work may be regarded as authoritative, 
for Richard Hoffmann is known for his extensive studies 
in the subject. 


LES ARTISTES NOUVEAUX. JAMES ENSOR, par PAUL 
‘ FYeRENS. Pp. 14 + plates 32. MARC CHAGALL, par PAuL 
FIERENS. Pp. 16 + plates 32. Crown 8vo. Sewn. (Paris: Les 

Editions G. Crés.) Francs 10. 

Paul Fierens gives a good account of James Ensor, 
Belgian painter, born in 1860, son of an English father 
(of whom a portrait by the painter is reproduced) and a 
Flemish mother. The illustrations in point of numbers 
rather insist on the macabre side of Ensor’s talent, but these 
do not really detract from the sound work in portraiture, 
figures, interiors, and landscapes by which the artist’s 
great reputation has been built up. 

Verging on the macabre, too, the pictures by Marc 
Chagall, the Russian expressionist, are both modern and 
ugly. What most of them express is for the most part 
not worth expressing, and what some of them seem to 
express is so unpleasant that it had better have been left 
in the purlieu to which only it belongs. 


NICOLAS POUSSIN, par PrERRE COURTHION. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 126 + portrait and 3 illus. Sewn. (Paris: Librairie 
Plon.) Francs 6. 


This remarkably well-sustained history of the life and 
works of Poussin is the most considerable of the books 
which the young Swiss author, Pierre Courthion, is 
producing in rapid succession. Courthion is not only a 
writer of books, he is also a prolific art journalist. He was 
born not earlier than 1902 at Geneva, and since 1925 
he has had published no fewer than eight works, including 
those on Gabriel D’Annunzio, André L’Héte, Delacroix 
and Raoul Dufy. Such industry is unusual, and, when it 
is signalized by research and a natural bent in criticism, 


highly commendable. The volume on Poussin now issued 
is long, ardent, and informative. It is true that the 
author had a fine subject, sufficiently noble and human 
to be included in the publishers’ ‘‘ Nobles Vies, Grandes 
Quvres ” series. It deals with Poussin as-an innovator, 
as creator of rhythmic-graphic, and as originator of the 
new esthetic. Poussin had a troublous early life; his 
struggles in Rome were formidable. He came into his own 
in France, and established a European reputation before 
he returned to Rome in disappointment, and died after 
establishing as a successor an adopted son, his wife’s 
brother Gaspar, who assumed the Poussin name. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN ART: BOOKS IN PRINT. 
By KINETON PARKES 


PART II.—WORKS EXCLUSIVELY ON THE ITALIAN 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


ANTHONY—Ear_y FLORENTINE ARCHITECTURE AND DECORA- 
TION, by EpGaR W. ANTHONY. (Oxford : University Press.) 
(Harvard: University Press, 1927.) Cloth, 23s. 8vo, pp. 
xiv + 109 + plates 82. 

BARRY—Roma Sacra, Essays ON CHRISTIAN ROME, by WILLIAM 
Barry. (London : Longmans.) ' 

BERENSON—THE CENTRAL ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE, 1902. 

THE FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

THE NORTH ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

THE .VENETIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE, I9II, by 
BERNHARD BERENSON. Cr. 8vo, front. (London : Putnams.) 
Cloth, tos. each. 

THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF ITALIAN ART, by BERNHARD 
BERENSON. 3 vols. Square demy 8vo. Cloth, 45s... 1920. 


BIEHLE—TOsKANISCHE PLASTIK DES FRUHEN UND HOHEN 
MITTELALTERS, von W. Brent. Cr. 4to, plates 168. 
(Leipzig.) Half leather, 80s. 1926. 


BODE—FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE, by 
WILHELM Bop, translated by F. L. RuDSTON BROWN. 
With a frontispiece in photogravure and 104 other plates. 


Wide royal 8vo. (Classics of Art.) (London: Methuen.) 
30s. net. 


BOMBE—URKUNDEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER PERUGINER MALEREI 
IN 16 JAHRHUNDERT, by WALTER BomBE. (Leipzig: Klink- 
hardt und Biermann.) Part of the Rossi-Bombe archives of 
the Florence Historical Institute which provide thousands of 
references to Italian art and artists. APOLLO, Vol. X, No. 56. 


BORENIUS—Four Earty ITALIAN ENGRAVERS, by TANCRED 
BorENIusS. Catalogue: Antonio del Pellaiuolo, Andrea 
Mantegna, Jacope de Barbari, Giulio Campagnola. Cr. 4to, 
illus. 86. (London : Medici Society.) Cloth, 17s. 6d. 1923. 

THE PicTURE GALLERY OF ANDREA VENDRAMIN, by 
TANCRED BORENIUS. Cr. 4to, plates 72 + illus. 12. Seven- 
teenth-century Venetian. Buckram, 30s. 1923. 

THE PAINTERS OF VICENZA, by TANCRED BORENIUS. 
Demy 8vo, plates 15. 7s. 6d. 


BROWN—A Snort History OF ITALIAN PAINTING, by ALICE 
VAN VECHTEN BROWN and WILLIAM RANKIN. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. xvili+ 414 + illus. 100. (London: J. M. Dent.) 
Cloth, ros. 6d. ApPoLio, Vol. XI, No. 61. 

BURCKHARDT—DER CICERONE, EINE ANTLEITUNG ZUM 
GENUSS DER KUNSTWERKE ITALIENS, by JACOB BURCKHARDT. 
New ed. (58,000). Cr. 8vo, pp. x + 1062 + illus. 273. 
(Leipzig : Alfred Kroner.) Linen, Marks 15. 

A. Dr&E KULTUR DER RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN, von 
JACOB BURCKHARDT. New edition. Large 8vo, illus. 250. 
(Leipzig.) 27s. 6d. 

B. Unillustrated edition. Demy 8vo. (Stuttgart.) 
Boards, 7s. 6d. 


CAROTTI—LE Opere pi LEONARDO, BRAMANTE E RAFFAELLO, 
by G. Carotti. Cr. 4to, illus. 188. (Milan.) 7s. 1905. 
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CARTWRIGHT—Tue PAINTERS OF FLORENCE FROM THIR- 
TEENTH TO SIXTEENTH CENTURY, by JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 
Cr. 8vo, plates 17. Cloth, 6s. 1927. 


CAVALLUCCI AND DUPRE—MaANUALE DI STORIA DELL ARTE 
ITALIANA, by C. J. CAVALLUCCI and E. Dupre. (Florence: 
Le Monnier. 


CECCHELLI—IL Vaticano, by CARLO CECCHELLI. Small 
folio, pp. 105 + plates 444. £5 5s. 1927. 

CECCHI—PItTturA ITALIANA DELL’ OTTOCENTO, by EMILIO 
CEccHI. (Rome.) 


COLNAGHI—A DICTIONARY OF FLORENTINE PAINTERS, by SIR 
DoMINIC COLNAGHI, edited by P. G. Konopy and SELWYN 
BRINTON. (London: John Lane.) £3 3s. APOLLO, 
Vol. VIII, No. 47. 1927. 


COLOSANTI—LA FonrtTANE D’ ITALIA, by ARDUINO COLOSANTI. 
Folio, plates 306. £3 8s. 1926. 


CORNELL—ITALIENSK SENRENAISSANE, by HENRIK CORNELL. 
8vo, pp. 224+ plates 40. (Stockholm: Wahlstrém and 
Widstrand. 1927. A Swedish study of Renaissance 
Italian painting and sculpture. APOLLo, Dec. 1928. 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE—A New History oF 
PAINTING IN ITALY FROM SECOND TO SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
by J. A. CRoweE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE, edited by EDWARD 
HUTTON. 3 vols. 8vo, pp. xli+ 1514 + illus. 300. 
(London: J. M. Dent; New York: E. P. Dutton.) Cloth 
gilt, £4 4s. APOLLO, Vol X, No. 60. 1909. 

A History oF PAINTING IN ITALY: UMBRIA, 
FLORENCE, AND SIENA FROM SECOND TO SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
by J. A. Crowe and G. RB. CAVALCASELLE. New edition. 
Vols. 6. Edited by LANGTON DovuGLas and TANCRED 
BorENIUS. Large demy 8vo, illus. 200. (London: John 
Murray.) Cloth, £4 4s. 1903-1914. 

A HIstory OF PAINTING IN NorRTH ITALY : VENICE, PADUA, 
VICENZA, VERONA, FERRARA, MILAN, FRIULI, BRESCIA, FROM 
FOURTEENTH TO SIXTEENTH CENTURY, edited by TANCRED 
BoRENIUS. 3 vols. Medium 8vo, illus. (London: John 
Murray.) Cloth, 42s. 1912. 


DVORAK—GESCHICHTE DER ITALIENISCHEN KUNST, von Max 
DvorRAK. 2 vols. Sq. med. 8vo, plates 201. (Munich.) 
Cloth, £2 2s. 


FAIRFIELD—Tue ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ART, by OTHO 
PEARRE FAIRFIELD. 8vo, pp. xiv + 487, illus. (New York 
and London: Macmillan.) Cloth, 21s. 1928. 

FAURE—THuE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, by ELIE FAuRE. §8vo, 
pp. viii + 56 + plates 60. (London: The Studio.) Cloth, 
10s. 6d. APOLLO, Vol. X, No. §5. 1929. 


FIOCCO—VENETIAN PAINTING OF THE SEICENTO AND SETTI- 
CENTO, by GIUSEPPE Fiocco. Royal 4to, pp. ix + 113 + 
plates 88. (Paris: Pegasus Press.) Half-bound leather, 
£4 14s. 6d. 1929. See APOLLo, Vol. II, No. 62. 


FORTNUM—Maloiica : THE GLAZED AND ENAMELLED EARTHEN- 
WARES OF ITALY, by C. D. E. FortNuM. Cr. 4to, pp. 564 
+ plates 21 (illus. $50). (Oxford: The Clarendon Press.) 
42s. 1896. 

FREEMAN—ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE, by 
L. J. FREEMAN. 8vo, pp. viii + 212 + illus. 43. (New 
York and London: Macmillans.) Cloth, 15s. 1927. 
APOLLO, Vol. LX, No. 49, p. 61. 


LEHMANN—LomMBARDISCHE PLASTIK IM LETZEN DRITTEL DES 
XV JAHRHUNDERTS, by HEINZ LEHMANN. 8vo, pp. 88 + 
plates 79. (Berlin: Frankfurter Verlagsanstalt.) Sewn, 
Marks 6. 1929. 


FREY—BRAMANTES ST. PETER—ENTWURF UND SEINE APOKRY- 
PHEN, by DAGOBERT FREY. 4to, pp. 94, illus. 30 + plates 5. 
(Vienna: Anton Schroll.) Boards, Marks 8. 


GARDNER—THE SCHOOL OF FERRARA, by EDMUND G. GARDNER. 
8vo, plates 50. (London.) Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GAVINI—SrTorIA DELL’ ARCHITETTURA IN ABRUZZO, by IGNAZIO 
CaRLO GAVINI. 2 vols., 8vo, plates and plans 543. (Milan : 
Bestettie Tumminelli.) 38s. each. 1926. 


GIELLY—Lgs PrIMITIFs SEINNOIS, par L. GIELLY. Demy 8vo, 
plates 58. (Paris.) 20s. 1926. 
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GIGLIO-TOS—La BasILIca D’AssIsI, by E. GIGLI0-Tos. (Turin : 
Tip. Collegio Artizianelli.) 


GNOLI—Prrtor1 £ MINIATORI NELL’ UMBRIA, by UMBERTO 
GNoLI. Demy 4to, illus. 125. (Spoleto.) 1,000 copies, 
numbered, Full morocco gilt, £7. 1923. 


GREENWOOD—THE ViLLA MapAMA, ROME, A RECONSTRUC- 
TION, by W. E. Greenwoop. Large 4to, pp. vill 76 + 
plates 30 + plans and notes in English, French, German, 
and Italian. (London : John Tiranti.) Cloth, 63s. 1928. 

[Designs and work by Raphael, Giulio Romano, Giovanni 
Penni, and Giovanni da Udine.] See ApoLto, Vol. VIII, 
No. 47. 


GRUYER—VENICE : BUILDINGS AND SCULPTURE, WITH OUTLINE 
Art History, by S. GruyeR. Text German. 4to, plates 104. 
(Augsburg.) Sewn, Ios. 1928. 


HAMANN—Dtre FRUHRENAISSANCE DER ITALIANISCHEN MALEREI. 
by R. HAMANN. Cr. 4to, illus. 2¢0. (Jena.) 12s. 6d. 1909. 


HAUSENSTEIN—Drt MaALEREI DER FRUHEN ITALIENER, by 
WILHELM HAUusENSTEIN. Part 8vo, illus. 137. (Munich.) 
Boards, 16s. 1922. 


HETZER—Das DevuTsCHE ELEMENT IN DER ITALIENISCHEN 
MALEREI DES SECHZEHUTEN JAHRHUNDERTS, by THEODOR 
HETZER. 8vo, pp. 162 + plates 50. (Berlin: Deutscher 
Kunstverlag.) Sewn, Marks 21. 


HILL—MeEpALs OF THE RENAISSANCE, by G. F. Hit. Medium 
4to, pp. 204 + plates 30. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press.) 
Cloth gilt, sos. 1920. 


HOLMES—Tue NatTionaL GALLERY, ITALIAN SCHOOLS, by 
StR CHARLES HOLMES. 8vo, pp. xxi + 257 + plates 88 (8 in 
colour), illus. 114. (London: George Bell.) Cloth, 25s. 
1927. 

[A gallery without a guide is an unexplored country; a 
bad guide is dangerous, a good guide increases the value of 
the gallery a thousandfold. When it happens that the guide 
is not only the ruler of the country, but one of the finest 
plenipotentiaries in the kingdom of the arts, the ideal is 
attained. Sir Charles Holmes is all this and, besides, a 
human being who understands the craving of man for beauty. 
This book sets man on the right path towards connoisseur- 
ship; it tells the history of the works with which it deals, 
and it sets out the masterpieces in adequate illustrations. 
Sir Charles says why they are masterpieces, and deals with 
them in this spirit, but incidentally also with the salient 
features of the lives of the great men who made them. There 
could not be a better introduction to Italian art than this 
book, which is so fine an introduction to the Italian schools 
at the National Gallery in London.] 


HUDAL—S. Maria DELL’ AMINA, ROME, by ALOIS HUDAL. 
(Rome : Libreria Herder.) 


HUTTON—THE SIENESE SCHOOL IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LonpDon, by EpwarD HuTTon. Cr. 4to, plates 36. (London.) 
Cloth, tos. 6d. 1925. 


JACOBSEN—Das QUATTROCENTO IN SIENA, STUDIEN IN DER 
GEMALDEGALERIE DER AKADEMIE, von EMIL JACOBSEN. 410, 
illus. 120. (Strassbourg.) Sewn, 22s. 6d. 


SIENISCHE MEISTER DER TRECENTO IN DER GEMALDE- 


GALERIE ZU SIENA, von EMIL JACOBSEN. 4to, illus. 55. 
(Strassbourg.) Sewn, 10s. 1907. 

SODOMA UND DAS CINQUECENTO IN SIENA. STUDIEN IN 
DER GEMALDEGALERIE ZU SIENA. Mut EINEN ANHANG UBER 
DIE SICHTSIENISCHEN GEMALDE, von EMIL JACOBSEN. 4t0. 
illus. 112. (Strassbourg.) Sewn, 22s. 6d. 

UMBRISCHE MALEREI DES XIV, XV, XVI JAHRHUNDERTS. 
STUDIEN IN DER GEMALDEGALERIE ZU PERUGIA, von EMIL 
JACOBSEN. 4to, plates 73. (Strassbourg.) Sewn, 32s. 


JERROLD—ITALY IN THE RENAISSANCE, by Maup F. JERROLD. 
(Boston : J. W. Luce.) 


KLEINSCHMIDT—Drt_  BASILIKA SAN _ FRANCESCO IN 
AssIsI, by BEDA KLEINSCHMIDT. 3 vols., folio. I.—Plates 
26 + illus. 375. 1915. II.—Col. plates 31 + illus. 242. 
1926. Cloth, £7 10s. each. III.—Pp. 133, text. 1928. 
Cloth, £2. 
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KNAPP—ITALIENISCHE PLASTIK VON FUNFZEHNTEN BIS ACHT- 
ZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERT, von FRIEDRICH KNAPP.  4t0, 
pp. 130 + plates 150. (Munich : Hyperion Verlag.) Boards, 
Marks, 20. 1923. 

[An admirable history, systematic and well commentated 
by the plates, which are admirable. The pre-Renaissance 
forms the opening chapter, and the consideration of Giovanni 
Pisano and Lorenzo Ghiberti is succeeded by two chapters 
on Donatello, with one on Jacopo della Quercia and the 
Della Robbias. The decorative marblework and bronze sculp- 
ture are dealt with separately. Two chapters on Michelangelo 
lead on to the tenth and last, which is concerned with 
baroque, rococo, and neo-classical. A very satisfying book.] 


KONODY AND WILENSKI—ITALIAN PAINTING, by P. G. 
Konopy and R. H. WILENSKI. Plates 96 (48 in colour). 
(London: T. C. and E. C. Jack.) 42s. APOLLo, Vol. IX, No. 
53. 

KRIS—MEISTER UND MEISTERWERKE DER STEINSCHNEIDERKUNST 
IN DER ITALIEN RENAISSANCE, by ERNST KRIS. 2 vols. Pp. 
202 + plates 200. (Vienna: Anton Schroll.) £7 10s. 1929. 
APOLLO, Vol. XI, No. 61. 


LAFENESTRE—L’ART ITALIEN AU 13 SIECLE: SAINT FRANCOIS 
D’ASSISE, by GEORGES LAFENESTRE. (Paris : Alcan.) 


MAUCLAIR—La PEINTURE ITALIENNE, par CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 

Super royal 8vo, many illus. (Elorence.) Sewn, 10s. I9II. 

NAPLES L’ECLATANTE, by CAMILLE Mauc air. Large 4to, 

pp. 174, illus. + colour plates 16. (Grenoble : B. Arthaud.) 
Sewn, francs 180. 1928. APOLLO, Vol. X, No. 59. 


MAYER—MITTELALTERLICHE PLASTIK IN ITALIEN, by AuGuST L. 
Mayer. Large 8vo, pp. 28+ plates 40. (Munich: 
Delphin-Verlag.) Sewn. 1923. 

[August Mayer is indefatigable in his research into Gothic 
and unwearying in his services to sculpture. An introduction 
is followed by short notes to the 40 plates of bronze, stone, 
and marble work. Most of the examples are from the 
Florence museums, but some are derived from Lucca, 
Modena, Parma, and Pisa, and from less well-known towns 
more flourishing in the Middle Ages than now.] 


NUGENT—ALLA MosTRA DELLA PITTURA ITALIANA DEL 1600 E 
1700, by M. NuGENT. Super royal 8vo, many illus. Sewn, 
I5s. 1925. 

OJETTI—La Pittura ITALIANA DEL SEICENTO E DEL SETTECENTO 
ALLA Mostra DI PALazzo Pitt1, by UGo Oyetti, L. DAMI, 
and N. JARCHIANI. 4to, illus. 300. (Milan.) Cloth, 75s. 
(Florence Exhibition 1922, Catalogue de Luxe.) 1924. 

RITRATTI D’ARTISTI ITALIANI, by UGo OJETTI. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. (Milan: Fratelli Treves.) [Studies of Modern 
Italian Painters and Sculptors.] 

IL RITRATTO ITALIANO DAL CARAVAGGIO AL TIEPOLO, con 
Prefazione di UGo Oyett1. Text by various authors. 
4to, pp. xvi + 294 + colour plates 6 + plates 170, illus. 370. 
(Bergamo : Instituto Italiano d’ Arti Grafiche.) Lire 500. 

PEDRINI—IL Ferro BATTuTO SBALZATO E CESELLATO NELL’ ARTE 
ITALIANA, by AUGUSTO PEDRINI. 4to, pp. xxi + plates 316. 
— Ulrico Hoepli.) Cloth, Lire 200. APOLLO, Vol. LX, 
INO. 52. 

PLANISCIG—VENEZIANISCHE BILDHAUER DER RENAISSANCE, by 
Leo PLANIscIG. Large 4to, pp. 655, illus. 700. (Vienna : 
Anton Schroll.) Linen, Marks 100. 1921. 

PODREIDA—SrtoriA DEI TEsSUTI D’ ARTE IN ITALIA SECOLO 
XII-XVIII, by F. Popremer. Pref. p—E PAOLO pn’ ANCONA. 
4to, pp. 360, illus. + plates 1rz + 3 colour plates. 
(Bergamo : Instituto Italiano d’ Arti Grafiche.) 

POGGI—ArtT IN SOUTHERN ITALY, by GIOVANNI POGGI. 
(London: William Heinemann. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) Ars Una : Species Mille Series. 

POLLARD—ITALIAN Book ILLUSTRATIONS, by ALFRED W. 
POLLARD. (Portfolio Monographs.) (London: Seeley 
Service.) Cloth, 6s. 

PORTER—LomMBARD ARCHITECTURE, by ARTHUR KINGSLEY 
PoRTER. 4 vols. Pp. xxxviii+ 1772+ Atlas. (Yale: 
University Press.) {10 10s. 1917. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF LOMBARD AND GOTHIC VAULTS, 


by A. K. PorTER. 4to, pp. 29 + 63 illus. (Yale : University 
Press.) 8s. 6d. I9LI. 


REYMOND—La ScuLPTURE ITALIENNE, by CH. MARCEL REy- 
MOND. (Paris: G. van Oéest.) 


RICCI—BaroquE ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE IN ITALY, by 
C. Ricci. Medium 4to, illus. 315. (Stuttgart.) Cloth, 
358. 1926. 

BAUKUNST UND DEKORATIVE PLASTIK DER HOCH- UND SPAT- 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALIEN, von C. Ricci. Medium 4to, illus. 
340. (Stuttgart.) 35s. 1923. 

ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY, by C. RICCI. 4to, 
plates. 42s. 

MITTELALTERLICHE BAUKUNST IN SUDITALIEN, by 
Corrapo Ricci. (Stuttgart : Hoffmann.) 

NortH ITALIAN PAINTING OF THE CINQUECENTO, PIED- 
MONT, LIGURIA, —— EmiLiA, by Corrapo RICCI. 
Royal 4to, pp. x + - plates 84. (Paris : Pegasus Press.) 
Half leather gilt, £4. ts 6d. 1929. APpoLo, Vol. X, No. 60. 

ART IN NORTHERN ITALY, by Corrapo Ricci. Cr. 8vo, 
illus. 590, 4 in colour. (London: William Heinemann. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Ars Una; Species 
Mille Series. Cloth, 10s. 1911. 

Erol, SANTI ED ARTISTI, by Corrapo Ricci. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 415 + plates 64. (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli.) 
Sewn, Lire 28. 1930. 

[Chapters on Italian celebrities, including artists.] 


RIEGL—Dt1£ ENTSTEHUNG DER BAROCKKUNST IN RoM, by ALOIS 
RIEGL, edited by ARTHUR BuRDA and Max DvorAK. Second 
edition. Large 8vo, pp. 214 + plates 32. (Vienna: Anton 
Schroll.) Sewn, Marks 8. 1922. 

RINALDIS—NEAPOLITAN PAINTING OF THE SEICENTO, by ALDO 
DE RINALDIS. Royal 4to, pp. ix + 64 + plates 80. (Paris : 
Pegasus Press.) Half-bound leather, £4 4s. APOLLO, 
Vol. X, No. 60. 1929. 

ee ee ARCHITECTURE, by G. T. RIVOIRA, trans. 

McN. RUSHFORTH. 4to, pp. 342, illus. 359. (Oxford: 
ern Press.) £5 5s. 

ROTHES—ANFANGE UND ENTWICKELUNGSGANGE DER ALT 
UMBRISCHEN MALERSCHULEN, von WALTHER ROTHES. 4t0, 
illus. 46 + plates 25. (Strassbourg.) 12s. 

Die BLUTEZEIT DER SIENISCHEN MALEREI UND IHRE 
BEDENTUNG FUR DIE ENTWICKELUNG DER ITALIENISCHEN 
KUNST, von WALTHER ROTHES. 4to, plates 52. Sewn, 22s. 6d. 


ROUCHES—L’ARCHITECTURE ITALIENNE, by GABRIEL ROUCHES. 
(Paris : G. van Oest.) 


RUSCONI—Assis1, by ARTURO JOHN Rusconi. (Bergamo: 
Instituto Italiano d’ Arti Grafiche.) 


RUSKIN—MokrninGs IN FLORENCE, by JOHN RuskIN. Foolscap 

8vo. (London: Allen and Unwin.) 3s. 6d. 

ARIADNE FLORENTINA, by JOHN RusKIN. Foolscap 8vo. 
illus. 16. (London: Allen and Unwin.) 3s. 6d. 

VAL D’ARNO, by JOHN RusKIN. Foolscap 8vo, illus. 13. 
(London: Allen and Unwin.) 3s. 6d. 

THE STONES OF VENICE, by JOHN RUSKIN. 3 vols. Pott 8vo, 
illus. 173. (London: Allen and Unwin.) 2s. 6d. per vol. 


SAXL—ANTIKE GOTTER IN DER SPATRENAISSANCE. EIN FRESKEN- 
ZYKLUS UND EIN Discorso DES JACOPO ZUCCHI, by FRITZ 
SaxL. (Leipzig : Teubner.) 


SCHMARSOW—DIE ITALIENISCHE KUNST IM _ ZEITALTER 
Dantes, by AuGustT SCHMARSOW. 4to,240 + illus. 150. 
(Augsburg : Dr. Benno Filser Verlag.) 2 vols., cloth, Marks 9o. 
1928. 

SCHMFRBER—BETRACHTUNGEN UBER DIE ITALIENISCHE MALEREI 
IM XVII JAHRHUNDERT, von HuGo SCHMFRBER. 4to, plates 
30. (Strassbourg.) Sewn, 2Is. 1906. 


SCHNEIDER—La PEINTURE ITALIENNE, DES ORIGINES AU XVI 
SIECLE, by RENE SCHNEIDER. 4to, pp. 48 + plates 64. 
1929. (Paris: G. van O6est.) Sewn, Francs 36. Biblio- 
théque d’Histoire de Il’ Art. 


SCHOTTMUELLER—WOHNUNGSKULTUR UND MOBEL DER 
ITALIENISCHEN RENAISSANCE, by F. SCHOTTMUELLER. 410, 
text + illus. 588 of furniture and interiors. (Stuttgart.) 
Cloth, 36s. 1921. 

SCHREIBER—D1e MEISTER DER METALLSCHNEIDEKUNST, by 
WILHELM L. SCHREIBER. 2 vols. (Strassburg : Heitz.) 
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SCHUBRING—Di& ARCHITEKTUR DER ITALIENISCHE FRUH- 
RENAISSANCE, von PauL SCHUBRING. Demy 8vo, illus. 76. 
Munich.) Boards, 6s. 1923. 

Dik ARCHITEKTUR DER ITALIENISCHE HOCHRENAISSANCE, 
von PauL ScHUBRING. Demy 8vo, illus. 74. (Munich.) 
Boards, 6s. 1924. 


SIREN—TOosKANISCHE MALER IM XIII JAHRHUNDERT, von 
OsvaALD SIREN. Cr. 4to, plates 130. (Berlin.) Cloth, 16s. 
1922. 

SORIGA—PAVIA E LA CERTOSA, by RENATO SORIGA. (Bergamo : 
Ist. ital. d’arte grafica.) 


SOULIER—LEs INFLUENCES ORIENTALES DANS LA PEINTURE 
TOSCANE, par GusTAV SOULIER. Small 4to, illus. 132 + 
plates 48. (Paris.) Sewn, I6s. 


STEGMANN—THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN 
Tuscany, by C. voN STEGMANN and H. vON GEYMULLER. 
2 vols., folio, illus. 384. £5 10s. each. 1924. 


STRONG—AnrT IN ANCIENT ROME, by EUGENIE STRONG. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo, vol. i, pp. xvi + 199; vol. ii, pp. viii + 220, illus. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. London: William 
Heinemann.) 1929. Ars Una: Species Mille Series. 


SUIDA—FLORENTINISCHE MALER UM DIE MITTE DES XIV 
JAHRHUNDERT, VON W. SuIDA. 4to, plates 35. (Strassbourg.) 
Sewn, 9s. 


SWOBODA—ROMISCHE UND ROMANISCHE PALASTE, von K. M. 
Swosopa. Second edition. Post 4to, plates 16 and illus. 
100. (Vienna.) Cloth, 18s. 


THODE—FRANZ VON ASSISI UND DIE ANFANGE DER KUNST DER 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALIEN, von HENRY THODE. 3rd ed. 
8vo, pp. xxviii + 643 +39. (Berlin: G. Grote’sche.) 
Cloth. 1926. 

[No greater single influence was exerted on the art of the 
Italian Renaissance than that of St. Francis of Assisi. To 
his saintliness and to his associations many pictures, sculp- 
tures, and buildings are due and dedicated. The cult of the 
saint has persisted from before Cimabue until the present, 
and he has been the inspiration of many of the greatest works 
of art. The third edition of Henry Thode’s exhaustive and 
extensive work, first published in 1885, is not only welcome 
for its own sake, but as an indication of the continuity of 
this fertile theme.] 


TOESCA—MOoNUMENTI E STUDI PER LA STORIA DELLA MINIATURA 
ITALIANA. LA COLLEZIONE DI ULRICO HOEPLI, by PIETRO 
Toegsca. Portfolio 4to, colour plates 6 + heliogravures 147 
+ illustrations 79. Edition 300, numbered. (Milan : Ulrico 
Hoepli.) Lire 550. 

FLORENTINE PAINTING OF THE TRECENTO, by PIETRO 
Torsca. Royal 4to, pp. xiv + 84 + plates 119. (Paris: 
Pegasus Press.) Half-bound leather, £6 6s. APOLLO, 
Vel. X, No. 60. 


TONKS—A History oF ITALIAN PAINTING, by OLIveER S. 
Tonks. Post 8vo, cloth, illus. 162 (London: Appleton.) 1§s. 
1927. 

VALERI—La Corte pi Lopovico 11 Moro: LA VITA PRIVATA 
E L’ARTE A MILANO NELLA SECONDA META DEL QUATTRO- 
CENTO, by FRANCESCO MALAGUZZI VALERI. 2nd ed. revised 
and added to. Large 4to, pp. xvi + 720, illus. 760 + plates xl, 
8 in colour. (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli.) Sewn, lire 250. 
APOLLo, Vol. XI, No. 62. 

fA magnificent book on a magnificent period of art and life 
in Northern Italy of the second part of the quattrocento.]} 


VAN MARLE—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS 
OF PAINTING, by RAIMOND VAN MaArRLE. 17 vols. 8vo. 
Thousands of plates, illustrations, and pages. (The Hague : 
Martinus Nijhoff.) Cloth, per vol. £2 2s. 1926 to date. 
APOLLO, Vol. X, No. §8. (11 vols. published.) 

RECHERCHES SUR L’ICONOGRAPHIE DE GIOTTO ET DE 
Duccio, par RAIMOND VAN MARLE. 4to. (Strassbourg.) 
Sewn, §s. 

LA PEINTURE ROMAINE AU MOYEN AGE. SON DEVELOPPE- 
MENT DU 6e JusQu’A LA FIN DU 13e SIECLE, par RAIMOND VAN 
MARLE. 4to, plates 71. (Strassbourg.) 42s. 


VASARI—THE LIVEs OF THE PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, AND ARCHI- 
TECTS, by GIORGIO VASARI. 4 vols. Translated by A. B. HINDs. 
(Everyman Library.) Foolscap 8vo, pp. xxviii + 1384. 
(London : J. M. Dent.) Cloth, 8s. 1927. 

VAVALA—LA PITTURA VERONESE DEL TRECENTO E DEL PRIMO 
QUATTROCENTO, by EVELYN SANDBERG VAVALA. Royal 8vo, 
front., illus. 135. (Verona.) Sewn, 16s. 1926. 


VENTURI, A.—STORIA DELL’ ARTE ITALIANA, by ADOLFO 
VENTURI. Large 8vo, illus. Each vol. about 1,000 pages, 
fully illustrated. Sewn. 

Vols. I to VII, Parts 1 and 2, out of print. (FROM EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE QUATTROCENTO.) 

Vol. VII, Part 3. La PITTURA DEL QUATTROCENTO. Part 3, 
pp. xliii + 1175, illus. 892. Lire roo. 

Vol. VII, Part 4. La PITTURA DEL QUATTROCENTO. Part 4, 
pp. 1220, illus. 817. Lire 100. 

a VIII, Part 1. L’ARCHITETTURA DEL QUATTROCENTO. 

. xxx + 930, illus. 713. Lire 110. 1923. 

Vol. VIII, Part 2. L’ARCHITETTURA DEL QUATTROCENTO. 
Pp. xxiv + 818, illus. 744. Lire 110. 1924. 

Vol. IX, Part 1. LA PITTURA DELL CINQUECENTO. 
Pp. xxxii + 914, illus. 684 + plates viii. Lire 120. 1925. 

Vol. IX, Part 2. LA PITTURA DELL CINQUECENTO. 
Pp. xxxii + 890, illus. 684 + plates viii. Lire 120. 1926. 

Vol. IX, Part 3. LA PITTURA DELL CINQUECENTO. Pp. 
xxxiv + 1069, illus. 743. Lire 130. 

Vol. IX, Part 4. La PITTURA DELL CINQUECENTO. 
Pp. xlvi + 1332, illus. 910. Lire 160. 

(Milan: Ulrico Hoepli.) [In course of publication. A 
great history.] 

L’ARTE ITALIANA. DISEGNOSTORICO, by ADOLFO VENTURI. 
8vo, illus. 300. (Bologna.) 8s. 

[Translated into English by Epwarp Hutton. Cloth, 
tos. 6d.] 

A SHort History oF ITALIAN ART, by ADOLFO VENTURI, 
translated by EpwarD Hutton. Cr. 8vo, pp. 376, illus. 300. 
(London : Macmillan.) 


VENTURI, L.—Pitturi ITALIANE IN AMERICA, by LIONELLO 
VENTURI. Large portfolio, pp. 950, reproductions 450. 
Trecento to Cinquecento. (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli.) Limited 
edition; 375, numbered. 8 to 10 guineas. 1930. 


VITI—La BapiA FIESOLANA, PAGINA DI STORIA E D’ ARTE, by 
VINCENZO ViTI. (Florence : Tip. Giuntina.) 


VOSS—D1e MALEREI DER SPATRENAISSANCE in ROM UND 
FLORENZ, von HERMANN Voss. 2 vols. Large 8vo, illus. 247. 
(Berlin: G. Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung.) Half-linen. 
Marks 20. 1920. 


WARREN—Srories OF THE ARTISTS. I.—The Florentine 
School, pp. xi + 99 + plates 8. II.—Venetian and Umbrian 
Schools, pp. xvi + 84 + plates 8, by MARGARET LEICESTER- 
WARREN. Cr. 8vo. (London: Medici Society.) Cloth, 
3s. each. [Excellent sketches in a popular style of the 
principal masters.] 


WATERS—ITALIAN Scutptors, by W. G. WATERS. 2nd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, illus. 78. (London: Methuen.) Cloth, ros. 6d. 
1926. 


WEIGELT—Di1e SIENESICHE MALEREI DES XIV JAHRHUNDERTS, 
by Kurt H. WEIGELT. 1929. Pp. 120, plates. (Florence : 
Verlag der Pantheon, Casa Editrici.) Half bound. 
Marks 135. 

VARIOUS AUTHORS—ITALIENISCHE STUDIEN (Paul Schubring 
memorial volume), by VARIOUS AUTHORS. ‘8vo, pp. viii + 
190 illus. (Leipzig: Verlag Karl W. Heirsemann.) 1929. 
APOLLO, Vol. LX, No. §3. 

THE GREAT ENGRAVERS. Small 4to, illus. 64. (London.) 
1. Andrea Mantegna and the Italian Pre-Raphaelite En- 
gravers. 2. Marcantonio and Italian Engravers and Etchers 
of the Sixteenth Century. 

LA RENAISSANCE ITALIENNE (La Grammaire des Styles). 
4to, pp. 64, illus. 58. (Paris.) 

ANON—Das K.LassiscHE LAND, WANDLUNGEN DER ITALIEN- 
ISCHENSUCHT. (Leipzig: E. A. Seemann.) 

GESCHICHTE DER ITALIENISCHEN KUNST IM ZEITALTER 
DER RENAISSANCE. (Munich: R. Piper.) 


(To be cont:nued.) 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


FRENCH PAINTINGS AT THE PAUL GUILLAUME 
GALLERY 


It is time, I think, that the Douanier Rousseau’s too 
obvious gaucheries were decently buried. To praise 
“Le Noce” as a work of art is either to insult one’s 
intelligence or that of the serious artists who were his 
contemporaries. Likewise—or so at least it seems to me 
—Signor de Chirico’s accidental birth in Greece, and the 
fact that he sometimes paints a classic column or a man with 
a Greek helmet, or a horse with a long tail and a small 
head, should not entitle him to be regarded as a 
classical painter. The fortuitous attributes of antiquity 
are no wise indication of classicism. Signor de Chirico 
is a painter with amusing ideas, sometimes “ plain as a 
pikestaff,” sometimes entirely unintelligible except, 
possibly, though not necessarily, to himself. On a 
portrait of himself, a perfectly “ sane ” one, he inscribed, 
as the catalogue reminds us : “ Et quid amabo nisi quod 
rerum metaphysica est?” Unfortunately, it is a love— 
this rerum metaphysica—which generally goes unre- 
quited, or prevents the lover from being an artist. Du 
reste Chirico, like Franz Marc, Baldung Grien, and 
several Chinese painters, seems to have a “ horse-com- 
plex” as is here seen by the “ Chevaux” and the 
“* Chevaux sur Plage.” 

Amongst the most fiercely romantic, nay, sentimental, 
painters of all times we must reckon Gauguin, who is 
here represented by an admirable example : “ Parau na 
te varua ino,” gibberish to our ears which translated is 
said to signify “ At the Edge of the Wood.” Gauguin’s 
J. J. Rousseaulike sentimentality made him try to think that 
primitive people were better people, but he was enough 
of a “degenerate European” to send his pictures to 
Europe in order to turn them into money. Another 
instance showing how the seaworthiest ideals have a 
nasty habit of being dashed to pieces on the hard rocks of 
economies. But this “ Edge of the Wood ” is an admirabie 
piece of decorative romanticism. Note especially the 
contrast between the primitive mask of the figure in the 
background with the Leonardesque smile and draughts- 
manship of the figure in the foreground. 

No greater contrast between this romantic and that 
other romantic Degas can be imagined. Au fond it is, of 
course, the same whether a man finds woman, in general, 
beautiful or, as Degas did, “‘laide.” What he subtracted 
from the beauty of his figures he more than added by 
the charm, even the sweetness of his colour. This 
“ Actrice dans sa Loge” is, however, more in the nature 
of a brilliant pictorial study of light, tone, and colour 
values than a finished design. 

Contrary to appearances Van Gogh was essentially 
a calligraphic artist. He could do nothing with colour 
unless he held it in leash with line, a tormented, nervous, 
but strong and insistent linear system which better rather 
than the bold colour gave his paintings their significance 
and power. This is here seen in the comparatively 
subdued colour-scheme of “ Le Champ.” 


Utrillo at his very best shines here in the dramatic, 
even sinister, ““ Montmartre.” This is, it seems to me 
at least, the clou of the exhibition, but Braque’s abstract 
still-lifes, ““ La Valse” and “‘ Les Huitres,” run it very 
close. I can give no logical reason for admiring these 
abstractions; they hardly represent even “ rerum meta- 
physica,” unless we interpret rerum. as it was done in 
the old student’s song, as a mutatio rerum: a metaphysical 
transmutation of things. For neither “ La Valse” nor 
“Les Huitres” seem to have anything to do with the 
pleasure one receives from the paintings. 

Derain’s “‘ Céte d’Azur” and “ Fleurs,” Renoir’s 
“ Fruits,” and the almost, Renaissancelike draughtsman- 
ship of Picasso’s “ Maternité,” are amongst the more 
important pictures in this stimulating show. 


SMALL PAINTINGS AND SKETCHES BY THE LATE 
F. CAYLEY ROBINSON; PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
BY ERNEST AND DOD PROCTER; PAINTINGS AND 
DRAWINGS BY W. GIMMI AT THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIES 

Mr. Cayley Robinson was a painter whose outlook 
ceased to fit in with his times from about 1910 onward, 
yet I am not so sure that in the judgment of posterity 
the fault will not be considered to lie with the times 
rather than with him. For the last twenty years or so 
we have heard so much about esthetics that we have been 
inclined to forget that there are other things besides. 
Granted that Cayley Robinson inclined to the sentimental, 
that he “‘ mooned about ”—there is actually a moon in 
most of his pictures, a moon contrasted with hearthshine 
and lamplight—too much, that his world was too 
Maeterlincky plus Puvisy altogether; granted all this, 
but there still remains the fact that he painted such a 
picture as “‘ The Long Journey.” It not only sums up 
all that was best in him, his fundamental independence 
and originality, but it is also a painting altogether 
beyond the capacity of most living artists. It is full of 
** associative ’? matter, and thus anathema to the moderns. 
Perhaps it is a problem picture; perhaps it is an allegory 
of youth and age; perhaps it is merely a record of “‘ some- 
thing seen ”’—but the trouble with it—the trouble as 
regards the esthetic artists—is that it really does mean 
something, something worth while. To explain its 
meaning adequately one would need to create a fresh 
work of art in a different medium, which indicates that 
it is itself a work of art. That it is such in the terms of 
the Pre-Raphaelites rather than of the Post-Impressionists 
proves at most only that there are more ways than one of 
painting a masterpiece. The Middlesex Hospital decora- 
tions, the sketches for which are here also exhibited; 
then, again, such inventions as “ Le Reveil,” “ Winter 
Twilight,” and even “ The Deep Midnight,” in spite of 
the rather melodramatic superfluity of the figure on the 
right, show that there was more in him than might meet 
the eye of a purist-zsthetician. 

Mr. and Mrs. Procter’s show does not impress me 
this time as favourably as I had expected. Mrs. Procter’s 
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“sensation” of the last Academy, “ Virginal,” looks 
better here even than at Burlington House; it seems more 
subtle in its means. “ Shy Child,” “ Golden Girl,” and 
“ Bedroom” are pleasant enough paintings, but one 
expects rather more from this artist than mere 
“ pleasantries.” 

Much the same holds good, too, of Mr. Procter’s 
exhibits. “ Spring in Newlyn” certainly is admirable, 
not only in design and perspective, but also in respects 
of its light and space feeling. “ Eggardum ” and “ The 
Southern Ramparts, Maidun Castle,” display the rhythm 
of the land formation convincingly; “ Lewsdon” and 
“Stoney Head” are pleasingly sunny. _But what can 
one make of his “-Delius at the Queen’s Hall,” except 
that it was well intentioned. The tragedy of the blind 
and paralysed composer was, indeed, heart-rending and 
unfortunately exploited in the Press. If such a picture as 
this had to be painted at all it ought to have been done 
quite differently. Mr. Procter has, in my opinion, not only 
not been so successful with the composer’s head as he 
has been with the heads in the picture called “In a 
Burmese Bullock Wagon,” but the conception seems to 
me altogether wrong—it lacks poetry. 

Monsieur Gimmi’s paintings are, we learn, to. be 
found in quite a number of public museums, such as the 
Luxembourg and private collections such as Lord Ivor 
Churchill’s and Mes. Leverton Harris’s, which proves that 
his art is greatly appreciated. 

He paints figures, Ja nue preferably, but also landscape 
and still-life with ease, with the painter’s quality, with a 
sense of light, but I personally cannot feel that there is 
any special enthusiasm for the “thing seen” nor any 
desire to carry his pictures beyond the stage of the rapid 
sketch; but in fairness to Monsieur -Gimmi I must add 
that thereare painters whose judgment I respect who see 
more in his work than I can. 


MR. GEORGE BERGEN’S PAINTINGS AND 
MR. RICHARD EURICH’S DRAWINGS AT THE 
GOUPIL GALLERY 


Mr. George Bergen strikes one as a young man with 
ideas. His ideas are sometimes good, sometimes the 
reverse, probably because he is rather proud of them. 
The creative spirit is a sprite that seems to take pleasure 
in spoiling the very things one cherishes most. Here, 
for example, a picture called “‘ Flowers ” is modelled in 
inch-thick pigments—d /a Mancini only more so, 
evidently one of the artist’s cherished experiments—it is 
a complete failure; whilst two simple renderings of boats 
in brilliant sunlight, such as “ Boat on the Beach” and 
“The Twins, Peniscola,” have splendidly succeeded. 
Elsewhere his thickly applied and modelled impasto, as 
in “‘ The Gossip” or “ Boat in Sunshine ” or “ Three 
African Soldiers,” adds no quality except that of 
curiosity to the canvas. The portraits of “ Lord Howard 
de Walden ” and of “‘ Hugh Bayley, Esq.,” though over 
life-size, are successful, but again one feels that the back- 
grounds are added as “ good ideas,” and in the latter 
portrait the black eyeshade falls into the same category. 
To sum up, I should say that Mr. Bergen is an artist of 
considerable gifts who will advance au fur et d mesure in 
which he learns to mistrust his brilliant notions. 

Mr. Richard Eurich appears also to be a young man 
with ideas, and they are excessively amusing. He has 
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invented for himself a world of his own, a Utopia 
with Victorian plains and Johnesque mountain ranges. 
“ Evensong,” “ Conversation,” “‘ The Spinet,” “ The 
Bickerdike Family,” “‘ The Chase,” for example, are 
most entertaining inventions and admirably drawn. So 
is the “ Lady with the Bird,” the lady magnificently 
accoutred, and with a gauntlet upon which is, never- 
theless, perched, instead of a falcon, an inoffensive 
ornithological nondescript. 

Mr. Eurich can draw, as may be seen in the Ge- 
theresque “ Muse,” and, in fact, in all his work—but what 
will he do next? For amusing as his inventions are, 
there is a sameness about them not altogether owing to 
their method. 


DRAWINGS AND CARICATURES BY EDMOND X. 
KAPP, AND PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY EARN- 
SHAW GREENWOOD AT GODFREY PHILLIPS 
GALLERIES 


Mr. Edmond X. Kapp is not a great draughtsman in 
the Academic sense, nor am I sure that he possesses 
the artist’s temperament. What he sees does not 
create in him primarily esthetical sensations, as 
understood by painters. He is a psychologist, to whom 
the outside is in the main a symbol of psychological 
events, both within the objects and within himself. He 
hears, for example, a “‘ String Quartette,” and renders in 
his drawing of it its “ stringiness ”; he hears “‘ Elizabeth 
Schumann” sing and, with a totally different line, 
suggests her limpid, mellifluous “‘ warbling ”; he sees, on 
a higher or, perhaps, one should say, deeper plane 
* Dr. Marie Stopes ” and psycho-analyses her, I imagine, 
successfully; he also sees Dean Inge and psycho-analyses 
him, unsuccessfully, I am sure. ‘‘ Winston Churchill,” 
“ Willy Clarkson,” “ William Harrison, LL.B.,” are, I 
fancy, successful, but not such profound attempts; “ D. H. 
Lawrence ” is a “ drawing ” rather than a “ caricature.” 
In “ Paderewski”’ Mr. Kapp seems to have discovered the 
“ Tartar,” but Paderewski is not a Russian; as, however, 
Mr. Kapp is also a musician he may be right in his 
analysis. In his various inventions of line and general 
treatment Mr. Kapp has, so far as I am aware, no com- 
petitor. Even “ Max” applies the same method to every 
subject and with other caricaturists it is usually a question 
of exaggeration or simplification of features. But when 
one had done with Kapp the caricaturist one has still to 
consider the amusing inventor of jeux de plume, or bons 
mots in line, as, for example, here “ Everyone suddenly 
burst out singing,” where “ everyone” is invisible, but the 
chairs and table “ sing ”; the “‘ La Coupole,” the “ Vistas 
in Soho,” and so forth, and so on. 

Mr. Earnshaw Greenwood’s exhibition rather dis- 
turbs one. He is an excellent draughtsman with an 
admirable sense of anatomic form and physiological 
solidity. He is also quite manifestly a painter, as distinct 
from the eccentric draughtsman whose painting is merely 
colouring. But the trouble is Mr. Earnshaw loves hot 
colours and big forms. Crowded together as his pictures 
here are they seem to elbow each other out of countenance 
and discomfort the spectator. Also one rather feels 
that Cézanne’s unfortunate exaltation of the cone and the 
cylinder have had a disturbing influence on this artist. 
“* Zeda Pasha,” for example, has tubular arms, but her 
face has “ fallen flat.” 
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THE TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 

THE SOCIETY OF WOOD ENGRAVERS AT 

THE REDFERN GALLERY, AND THE 

ENGLISH WOOD ENGRAVING SOCIETY 
AT THE ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY 


These two societies continue to compete 
against each other, which is an even greater 
pity because some of the artists exhibit in 
both places at the same time. As regards 
standard there is, therefore, not much to 
choose between the two, although the Scciety 
of Wood Engravers properly constituted as a 
society of artists, contains, perhaps, a greater 
number of technically interesting works. 
Amongst these may be singled out Mr. John 
Nash’s “ The Anatomy of the Dessert,” 
Mr. Eric Ravilious’s ‘‘ Box Room,” “ The 
Men in the Fiery Furnace,” and the very 
English conception of “‘ Dr. Faustus ” ; Miss 
Willoughby’s ‘“ Three Graces” and Mr. 
David Jones’s illustration to a fifteenth-century 
morality play, Mr. Henry Bates’s “Jungle 
Design,” and Mr. Noel Rooke’s technically 
puzzling “ Aiguilles des Grandes Charmoz”’; 
it is the best thing this artist has done, in 
my opinion. Other good performances are 
Mr. Malet’s “‘ An Irish Village,” Mr. Peter 
Luling’s “ Pilgrims,”’ Mr. Daglish’s “ Harvest 
Mice,” Mr. Iain McNab’s “ Le Sporting Bar,” 
in which latter both movement and noise are 
admirably suggested. This artist, too, seems 
this year to have surpassed himself, for all 
his contributions are good and instinct with 
variety. Miss Tirzah Gardwood is, as one 
expects it of her by now, intensely amusing, 
especially in the “Dog Show” and the 
“Train Journey.” Mrs Raverat’s work is, 





of course, above the average in individuality of LE POULET (43 33 cm.) By Chardin 


conception and execution, but in the prints 
she shows this year she seems to be imitating 
herself rather than creating anew. That holds 
good, too, of Miss Clare Leighton. 

At the St. George’s Gallery Miss Miller Parker is, 
apart from Miss Gertrude Hermes, Mr. Hughes Stanton, 
and the exhibitors who are also showing in Bond Street, 
the most interesting technician. Laudable, too, is Miss 
Margaret Bryan’s successful attempt to interpret in her 
** Vision of St. Eustace ” a very old master, Pisanello, to 
wit. Mr. C. W. Taylor’s “ Wickford” is a landscape 
that has the now unusual, but far from unwelcome, 
quality of sentiment. In Miss Cecil Buller’s, i.e. Mrs. John 
Murphy’s, illustrations for the Song of Solomon one 
rediscovers the elements of her husband’s technique 
pleasantly applied. 


SHORTER NOTICES 

Miss Fisher Prout’s exhibition at Messrs. Tooth’s 
Galleries is characterized by its bright tonality, an effect of 
brilliance born of strong, but diffused, light rather than 
of direct sunlight. Miss Prout has also sense of design 
which makes her pictures attractive. Her only weakness 
is an occasional lapse in respect of colour values, and an 
uncertainty in draughtsmanship. 


At the Howard Gallery, the interesting revelation of 
Edward Lear, of “ Book of Nonsense” fame, as a serious 


Colle:tior: F. Wildenstein 


(See page 68) 


and accomplished watercolourist, has been followed by 
a good show of Old Master engravings and etchings; 
but visitors should ask to inspect the Lear drawings, or 
as many of them as still remain: they are worth seeing. 


At the Bloomsbury Gallery, Vera Cunningham outdoes 
Mr. Matthew Smith and Miss Frances Hodgkins displays 
her sturdy independence. Her abstract inventions or 
transmutations of nature are exceedingly able, especially 
the “ Everlasting Daisies ” and the “ Cottage Window,” 
though her habit of putting in small figures seems to me 
unnecessary, even in abstract esthetics. 


Messrs. Boydell & Co., the old-established firm of 
art dealers from Liverpool, have just opened a branch in 
Bury Street, St. James’s. They intend to deal in the main 
with eighteenth-century English portraits and with 
English sporting pictures. 


Messrs. Rudolf Lepke’s Kunst Auktions Haus of 
Berlin report that their sale of Baron von Born’s 
collection of china, which took place on December 
gth, realized about R.mk. 200,000. Many items 
exceeded R.mk. 10,000, and at least one doubk that 
amount. 
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LA FILLETTE AU VOLANT (81 x 64cm.) By Chardin 
Collection: H. de Rothschild 


A CHARDIN EXHIBITION IN PARIS 


The new Gallery Pigalle, installed according to the 
latest Parisian fashion in a theatre, and a very modern 
theatre indeed, built by Charles Siclis, has been in- 
augurated by an exhibition of the works of Chardin, one 
of the greatest French masters of the eighteenth century. 

For the first time, since the famous exhibition Chardin- 
Fragonard in 1907, one has been able to bring together a 
rich and varied choice of paintings by Chardin. The 
chief merit of this exhibition is that besides some well- 
known masterpieces lent by the Berlin museums (two fine 
still-lifes, one of which chosen from the recent acquisitions 
of the Kaiser Frederick Museum at Potsdam—‘‘ La 
Ménagére”” of 1738 and “Le Bénédicité”’ from the 
Louvre, La Caze collection) it shows in great number 
works of first quality from private collections, little or not 
at all accessible to the public: such are the pictures of the 
collections David-Weill, A. Veil Picard, J. Wildenstein, 
P. Cailleux, and H. de Rothschild. The latter alone has 
furnished nearly twenty canvases and panels and a 
magnificent pastel (one of the most virile portraits of the 
artist in his old age), besides light and witty crayon 
drawings from the former collection Marius Paulme, sold 
by auction several years ago. Amid so many exquisite 
feasts offered to our eyes a selection would be difficult 
to make. Still-life and domestic interiors solidly built, 
finely and delicately painted, bathed in an atmosphere 
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vibrating with life, dominate this exhibition as all Char- 
din’s art, poet of simple souls, discreet feelings, and 
humble and familiar objects. 

We must note especially among the still-life : “ Le 
Poulet,” from the Wildenstein collection, in which shines 
an incomparable knowledge of values; “ Le Liévre,” 
from the Cailleux collection, of a fine warmth of tones 
and generous paint; the two “ Retours de Chasse,” from 
the Rothschild collection, large and free, suggesting 
details without insisting upon them. : 

Among the figure-subjects “‘ La Fillette au Volant,” 
ravishing harmony of whites, greys, and browns, with 
some accents of brilliant colour (collection Rothschild), 
“La Ménagére”’ and “ La Récureuse,” admirable in 
matter and luminosity (from same collection), and, 
finally, four delicious tab/eautins recalling by their firm 
touch and rich paint, as it were beurré, the marvels of 
Guardi. ‘“‘ La Filette aux Cerises,” “ L’Enfant au 
Tambour,” ‘“‘ La Ravaudeuse,” and the marvellous 
** Dessinateur,”’ of which the Goncourts have said that 
Chardin wishes to make a bouquet of all his flowers of 
tone. 

A rich collection of prints, after Chardin’s pictures, 
completes this fine exhibition; although this series of 
correct etchings evokes a great documentary interest, 
nevertheless, in the presence of their astonishing originals 
they give a certain impression of coldness and monotony. 

W. RAKINT 


SOME SCOTTISH ARTISTS 


Historians of the age of Severus relate that the Scots 
of that period tatooed their bodies with pictures of all 
kinds, “to show which they wore no clothing.” This 
proves that Scottish art, like Scottish fortitude, is no 
new product. Neither is it becoming old or moribund. 
The younger Scottish painters of the present age have 
great interest, for they show the present trend. 

Two such men are Adam Bruce Thomson and 
William Crozier. Mr. Thomson studied architecture, 
and subsequently painting, in Edinburgh. This ground- 
ing, with later exercise, in copying and analysing pictures 





THE CHURCH IN THE VALLEY 
By Adam Bruce Thomson 
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NEAR FLORENCE 


By William Crozier 


in Paris and Madrid, may account to some extent for his 
present power of composition. Structure “ arrangements 
in surface and depth, disposition of colour, variation and 
repetition of pattern,” to use his own words—these varying 
forms of structure interest him greatly. The rich pattern 
and well-reasoned values in “‘ The Church in the Valley ” 
show this tendency admirably. 

William Crozier is, according to one well-known 
critic, “‘ making a name for himself.” This is to be 
expected, since he appears to have the quality of expres- 
sing the inner nature of his subjects. His very brush 
responds to the “‘ feel ” of the two great districts rendered 
in “‘ Near Florence ” and “ From the Mound.” 

The art of Ancell Stronach is intensely national. It 
is grave, brilliant, mystic and medieval, wealthy in 
colour, equally wealthy in imagination. The world of 
art fashions and disputations has no place in this sort of 
painting, which entirely ignores the ephemeral in a 
search after higher dreams. Structure, however, matters 
here, as it does in most Scottish work. As the bony basis 
of art it takes no mean place in any art, and may seem the 
link which binds the infinitely varied minds of Scotland. 

J. W. S. 


MISS ELIZABETH FYFE’S PRINTS 


Unfortunately the exhibition of Miss Elizabeth Fyfe’s 
etchings, woodcuts, and drawings at a private house in 
Hampstead will long have closed before these lines 
appear in print, nor is it my habit to recommend works 
of art for any but strictly germane reasons. In this case, 
however, I must add to my opinion that Miss Fyfe is one 
of our most original and accomplished younger etchers; 
the information that this exhibition was organized by 
some of Miss Fyfe’s friends who promised that all 
proceeds from the sales should “‘ go towards the cost of 
medical attention and nursing which she is still needing 
in order to recover health and strength.” I hope that 
some of my readers will feel inclined to serve two 
admirable causes, namely, Miss Fyfe’s speedy recovery 
and their own artistic pleasure. Most of Miss Fyfe’s 
prints can be had from Messrs. Colnaghi’s, who are her 
publishers. 


NEW PAINTINGS BY S. J. PEPLOE 


Mr. Peploe’s exhibition this year confirms one’s 
opinion of him as one of the best painters of still-life 
living. It is years since his method of painting was 
looked upon as fauve. In the meantime there have been 
changes on both sides—the artist’s and the public’s 
alike. A greater number of the public have by now 
learnt to see more in a painting than an “ imitation of 
nature,” but Mr. Peploe also, as one can judge by one of 
his earlier paintings included in the exhibition, has learat 
that the protrusion of zsthetical structure is not necessary. 
By comparison his early painting here looks—with its 
heavy angular contours—more. like a design for stained 
glass than a design in oil-paint. I do not know whether 
Mr. Peploe subscribes to the tenet of his compatriot 
Ferguson that the Scottish temperament is bright and 
colourful, and not at all like the old Glasgow school, but 
Mr. Peploe continues to show his delight in bright 
colouring of rose petal hues. The one here reproduced (see 
plate facing page 48) is of this kind. The artist’s manner 
of “ blocking-in” his pigments in broad shapes gives 
them their attractive virility combined with a subtlety of 
tone and colour relations derived ultimately from 
Cézanne, no doubt. Expressing a personal preference, 
however, I must confess that it is the lower and colder 
paintings such as “‘ Vegetables ” (11), “ Still-life ” (13), 
“* Fishes ” (17), “ Statuette ” (31), and, above all, the 
lovely design, rhythm, and colour of the “ Torso and 
the Plant ” (18) which captivate me entirely. 


SAvILE GALLERY, LTD., inform us that they intend to 
open their new premises at 29 Bruton Street about 
January 8. 





THE OTHER WISE MAN By Ancell Stronach 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


By W. G. MENZIES 


ROM now until the 
end of July the 
auction rooms of 
London, Paris, Ber- 

lin, and Amsterdam will be 
flooded with the customary 
array of art treasures for 
many of which new records 
will be established and for 
all of which there will be an 
increasing number of aspir- 
ants. The art season proper 
begins each year in Novem- 
ber, but not until January 
does it get into its stride, 
when follow in quick suc- 
cession sales of art objects of 
all periods and countries. 
During the last six weeks of 1929, however, there 
were in London certain sales which were of such an 
importance as to call for permanent record. The sale of 
the Arnold collection of etchings by that ill-fated genius 
Meryon satisfied even the most fervent admirers of 
his work when a total of £1,780 was realized for some 
fifty etchings which, during the engraver’s lifetime, 
could have been purchased for a few francs apiece. 
The late Mr. Edward Arnold was a born collector. It 
was in the ’seventies that he acquired most of his collection 
—some from a dealer long since dead, Marshall Holloway, 
in Bedford Street, Strand, and others from Madame 
Noseda in the adjacent Strand. They were the days 
when Meryon’s art was unappreciated, and as a conse- 
quence Mr. Arnold picked up most of his etchings for 
sums ranging from Ios. to {2 or £3. In fact, it was 
almost with a feeling of reckless extravagance that he 
paid {12 for a first 
state of “ L’Abside 
de Notre Dame,” 
an impression of 
which has _ since 
made as much as 
640 guineas. The 
whole _ collection 
necessitated an ex- 
penditure of per- 
haps {fIoo. It 
was at a time when 
there were few 
collectors, and 
those who did enter 
that,now so crowd- 
ed, field bought art 
objects for love of 
them and their 
beauty, and not as 
an investment. 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds Prints, however, 





GENERAL CHAS. VERNON were not Mr. 
One of the Dashwoed heirlooms Arnold’s only 
Sold at Sotheby’s in December hobby. In 1920, 
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L’ABSIDE DE NOTRE DAME 
First state in the Arnold Collection 
Sold at Christie’s in December for £409 tos. 


at’,Christie’s, his collection 
of Louis furniture, which he 
had collected under the advice 
of old Samson Wertheimer, 
produced the by no means 
unimportant total of £36,000. 
A Reisener cabinet made 
4,300 guineas; 1,650 guineas 
were given for three celadon 
vases with Louis XV ormolu 
mounts; and a dainty Sévres 
cabaret decorated by Mutel 
made nearly £1,000. 

Reverting again to en- 
gravings. This side of the 
auction market seems to 
maintain a permanent inter- 
est with collectors. No 
matter what class of print is offered —colour prints, 
mezzotints, etchings by old and modern masters, 
lithographs and aquatints—all, granted their condition 
is good and the quality of impression denotes an early 
state, show an upward tendency as regards price. 

Twenty-five years ago, when colour prints by the 
Wards, J. R. Smith, Bartolozzi, and others were realizing 
hundreds of pounds, I recollect that experts such as the 
late Mr. Alfred Whitman, of the British Museum, prophe- 
sied that these prices were only of a temporary nature 
and would fall just as suddenly as they rose. 

A quarter of a century has passed, and copies of these 
same prints have only to appear in the saleroom to realize 
prices higher even than those paid in 1904. “ The 
Cries of London,” for instance, sold last season for over 
£3,000 on two occasions. 

The etching market, too, is equally steady. Rem- 
brandt etchings are 
just as keenly con- 
tested for as in the 
*nineties, while we 
also now have 
etchings by men 
still living, such as 
Sir D. Y. Cameron, 
Muirhead Bone, 
and James McBey, 
realizing {£400 to 
£500 apiece, and 
one etching by 
Whistler making 
five times as much 
as twenty would 
have realized 
twenty - five years 
or so ago. 

There are also 
now many col- 
lectors of sporting CHARLES II PORRINGER COVER 
and naval prints, AND STAND 
and so great, in Sold at Sotheby’s in December 
fact, is the demand for £3,010 


Meryon’s Masterpiece 
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A'page from 
a magnificent 
XV Century 
Illuminated 
MS; Le 
Livre de 
Jehan Bocace 
des Cas des 
Nobles 
Hommes et 
Femmes 
Infortunez ” 
Sold at 
Sotheby’s in 
December e 


that dealers on several occasions recently have paid for a 
print ten times the price for which they sold it less than 
twenty years ago. In fact, collectors now realize that 
few sides of collecting can be so safely looked upon in 
the light of an investment as print collecting, few classes 
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of print being subject to fluctuation, and almost all 
showing a steady upward tendency. 

The picture market is perhaps more subject to that 
bugbear of both the collector and the dealer—fashion. 
The dictates of the prevailing taste are shown very 
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ONE OF A REMARKABLE SERIES OF 
PERSIAN MINIATURES 
Sold at Sotheby’s in December 


clearly in the sales of pictures held in London, Paris, 
and Berlin, and very seldom does the final judgment there 
displayed prove wrong. In the ’nineties, for instance, 
there was a wave of enthusiasm for the sickly senti- 
mental paintings by leading members of the Royal 
Academy, and wealthy magnates in the Midlands 
readily wrote four-figure cheques for paintings of this 
character almost wet from the easel. 

Now public taste has changed, undoubtedly for the 
better, while limitations of space also make these acres 
of canvas often practically unsaleable. Their decline in 
value is so great, in fact, that it is by no means an un- 
common occurrence to see one of these once popular 
pictures selling for fewer shillings than it at one time 
realized pounds. On the other hand, there is a healthy 
appreciation in the value of pictures by men who have 
hitherto been overshadowed by their greater contem- 
poraries. A fine portrait by Reynolds, Romney, or 
Gainsborough is now the perquisite of the millionaire, and 
consequently collectors of less affluent means have per- 
force to look for pictures for their walls amongst men 
of the second rank. 

Francis Cotes, John Opie, Sir William Beechey, and 
John Northcote, to name only four, are all artists whose 
work has shown a great and deserved appreciation during 
the past few seasons. To give onlyone instance. In the 
Nicholson sale in 1867 a “ Portrait of a Young Man 
Reading,” by John Opie, realized no more than 15} 
guineas. In 1928 this same picture again appeared in 
the saleroom, when it realized the remarkable figure of 
3,000 guineas. 

It is such incidents as this that make the saleroom 
a centre of perpetual interest the world over. It is not, 
of course, given to all of us to foresee what will be the 
fashion ten years hence, but students of saleroom history 
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will find as a rule that these remarkable appreciations in 
values are almost always associated with works possessing 
quality—a feature which, though present, the general 
public have often been slow to recognize. 

In the same way works whose sole claim to notice 
is that they are fashionable almost always in course of 
time suffer severe depreciation, with no prospect of 
their one-time high value ever being regained. Fashion 
has undoubtedly much to do with the present great 
demand for pictures by British sporting artists. 
Pictures painted early last century for a few pounds now 
realize thousands, and every season one witnesses prices 
increasing. Who, for instance, ten years ago would have 
ever dreamt that a work by J. N. Sartorius would ever 
realize nearly £5,000 at auction? 

When the collection of that famous sporting collector, 
the late Sir Walter Gilbey, came under the hammer in 
1915, the highest price for a Sartorius was 240 guineas, 
while even the masterpiece of that great animal painter, 
George Stubbs, his magnificent painting of the racehorse 
“Eclipse,” made no more than 700 guineas. 

There are two factors which have caused pictures of 
this class to soar in value. The Americans, who have 
for long been collectors of the productions of our early 
craftsmen, have now turned their attention to these 
virile translations of English sport, but have found 
certain patriotic Englishmen such keen competitors, 
notably Lord Woolavington, that they have only been 
able to secure these much-desired works by paying 
prices prohibitive to all but the most wealthy. 

The remarkable appreciation in the value of old 
English silver is also mainly due to the American 
demand, prices having more than trebled in the past 
three years. 

Fine furniture continues to find ready purchasers, 
and the productions of famous porcelain factories, 
such as Chelsea, Bow, or Plymouth, will continue 
to appreciate season by season. In fact, more and 
more people are realizing every year that there are few 
better forms of investment than the acquisition of art 
objects of the first quality. 





ONE OF A PAIR {OF QUEEN ANNE 
WALNUT SETTEES 
Sold for £1,102 at Christie’s 
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MISS ELIZA PHELPS By Rev. WILLIAM PETERS, R.A. 


In the possession of Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi, 
144 New Bond Street, London, W.1 











BAPTISM OF CHRIST By Marco PALMEZZANO 
Oils, panel. 384 inches by 27 inches 








This picture is the property of Messrs. Spink and Son, Ltd. 











) PORTRAIT OF A MAN By BARTOLOMEO VENETO 


| In the possession of Messrs. Howard Young & Co., 
35 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 














PORTRAIT OF A LADY By BARTOLOMEO DI GIOVANNI 


(Alunno di Domenico) 


The property of Mr. Max Rothschild, 28 Sackville Street, London, W.1 














MRS. LUCY DAVIDSON By Sir HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. 


In the possession of Messrs. Knoedler & Co., 
15 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
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COMPOSITION By KVAPIL 


Pictures and Engravings 
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MODERN MASTERS 
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L’Oiseau Prisonnier By Lancret 


23° Rue de Berri, Paris 


(Champs - Elysées) 











EAGLE $TAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Specialise in all risks i imsurance on 
pictures, objets d'art and valuables. 
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[ rospectus on Application 
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BRITISH. DOMINIONS 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office : :. Threadneedle Street, E.C.4. 
ASSETS EXCEED £21,000,000 




















DANS LES ROSES By RENOIR 


In the possession of Messrs. Alex. Reid & Lefevre, Ltd., 
King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 























FIG. II. ST. FRANCIS IN ECSTASY 


Photo: Anderson, Rome 


By Domenico Veneziano 


Lent by Count Alessandro Contini, Rome 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF ITALIAN PRIVATE 
COLLECTIONS TO THE EXHIBITION AT 


BURLINGTON 


HOUSE 


By FERNANDA WITTGENS 


Exhibition by Italian private owners, 

in competition with English collectors, 
the critic experiences a temptation to consider 
the nucleus of privately owned pictures as a 
whole, in order to study that intimate element 
of the culture of a people which expresses 
itself in artistic taste. But the intrinsic 


ACED with the imposing group of 
{ord Masters sent to the London 


Apotto, Vol. XI, No. 62, February 1930 


analysis of the paintings demands all the space 
at his disposal. Indeed, these constitute a 
series so numerous that they not only com- 
plete the collection of pictures sent from public 
galleries but together present a survey of the 
most important moments in the development 
of Italian painting. 

The ‘“ Madonna and Child” from the 
Gualino collection (Fig. I) takes us to the 
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point of junction between Byzantine art and the 
nascent art of Italy.‘ Is the author Duccio or 
Cimabue ? Theproblem presented already by the 
**Madonna” in Santa Maria Novella is repeated 
in this panel probably painted by the same hand. 
But it also offers an argument in favour of the 


FIG, I 
MADONNA AND CHILD 


Attributed to Cimabue 


thesis that the Madonna of Santa Maria 
Novella belongs neither to Duccio nor to 
Cimabue, but to an artist who combined the 
styles of both. In the Florentine panel he has 
repeated the rudimentary sense of volume 
which characterizes the manner of Cimabue; 
in the Gualino panel he is endeavouring, with 
a refined Sienese taste, to obtain a decorative 
effect by the juxtaposition of splendid coloured 
surfaces. 
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A masterpiece of fourteenth - century 
Sienese painting is the “‘ Virgin and Child ” 
by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, from the Cagnola 
collection (colour plate, p. 81). 

It has been said that this painting belongs 
to his early period, dominated by Gictto’s 


Lent by 
Avv. R. Gualino, Turin 


Photo: Anderson, Rome 


plasticity. But the energetic representation 
of volumes has produced here a result very 
different from Giotto’s abstract geometry. As 
in all mature works, the artist is simply trying 
to represent the physical vitality of the bodies, 
and associates his realism with a psychological 
simplification in expression. This Virgin, so 
different to the hieratic early Madonna at 
Vico l’Abate, is the incarnation of the elemental 
maternal instinct. And yet, with a last trace 
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FIG. III. MADONNA AND CHILD 


Photo: Anderson, Rome 
Attributed to Piero della Francesca 


Lent by Marchese Pes di Villamarina, Rome 


of Byzantinism the painter has invested his 
very human creation with a mantle which has 
the pomp of sacerdotal vestments. 

The international style into which four- 
teenth-century painting resolved itself and 


accomplished the transition to the Renaissance 
is represented by the “ Virgin Enthroned,” by 
Stefano da Zevio, lent by Prince Colonna. 
Around the central group of the Virgin and 
Child little angels are disposed in a border, 
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; Photo: Alinari 
FIG. IV. THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE By Fra Carnevale 


Lent by Prince Barberini, Rome 
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FIG. V. THE BIRTH OF THE VIRGIN 


Lent by Prince Barberini, Rome 


Burlington House 


Photo : Alinari 
By Fra Carnevale 
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creating a refined Gothic play of line and at the 
same time giving relief by the pinky tones of 
their tunics to the dark mass of the Virgin’s 


mantle in the centre. This is, perhaps, the 
most exquisite of Stefano’s works; the Gothic 
form and inspiration blend with elements of 
the Veronese tradition of Altichiero, and the 
painting has all the naturalism and refinement 
of the new art, though without losing, as in the 
“* Mystic Rose Garden” from Verona, every 
trace of Italian character. 

The Renaissance is introduced by a little 
panel by Domenico Veneziano from the col- 
lection of Count Contini (Fig. II). Roberto 


FIG. VI 
THE HOLY FAMILY 


By Fra Bartolommeo 


Longhi has shown that it must be regarded as 
part of the predella of the altarpiece painted 
for Santa Lucia de’ Magnoli. The miraculous 
spring-like vision of the Uffizi painting appears 
again in the silvery green and pink tonality of 
this little panel of “‘ St. Francis in Ecstasy.” But 
concentrated on a small surface and combined 
with the modelling of the rugged rocks and the 
uneven ground, it attains the “diapason” of 
splendour. 

Though still archaic, Domenico Veneziano 
makes his colour irradiate his light and uses it 
according to the teaching of the Mystics as an 
ethereal element which spiritualizes matter, 
an artistic means of expressing ecstasy. Piero 
della Francesca was to employ this astral 
light, derived from his master, to fix statically 
his representations of living forms, and was to 
create thus a plastic and at the same time 
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abstract vision of reality, which is the highest 
expression in European art. Piero is repre- 
sented at the exhibition by the masterpieces 
from the Royal Gallery of Urbino. In the 
private collections we find traces of the 
influence he exercised over his contemporaries. 
In the panel lent by the Marchese Pes di 
Villamarina (Fig. III) an immediate follower, 
Fra Carnevale derives from Piero’s Madonnas 
the hieratic pose and from his portraits the 
effect of the relief of the human profile against 
a background of clear sky with a low horizon. 
But in the end he attains rather an effect of 
exquisite decoration parallel to that found 


Lent by 
Marquis Carlo Visconti Venosta, 


oto: Anderson, Rome Rome 


in Pollaiuolo’s portraits of women, whose 
influence is noticeable in this Virgin. The 
unknown painter of the two scenes of the 
“ Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple ” 
and “‘ The Birth of the Virgin” (Figs. IV and 
V) from the collection of Prince Barberini, is 
spiritually still further removed from the head 
of the school, even though he adopts his com- 
parative schemes. Indeed, he has reduced the 
human figure to the office of animating the 
architectural perspectives, which are the real 
theme of his paintings. The two panels have 
above all a documentary value in showing the 
competition which arose in Urbino at the im- 
pulse of Piero, and afterwards of Franceso di 
Giorgio Martini, between tarsia and painting, 
both striving to obtain decorative effects from 
the play of perspective. 

The gem ot the Tuscan Quattrocento 








: Anderson, Rome 


Photo 


By Bernardino Pintoricchio 
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paintings sent to the exhibition by private col- 
lectors in Italy is Botticelli’s “‘ Derelitta” (colour 
plate facing p. 74). Some critics have thrown 
doubts on the attribution. Perhaps, before the 


FIG. VIII 
THE BISHOP 
ROVERELLA WITH 
ST. MAURELIUS AND 
ST. PAUL 


By Cosimo Tura 


restoration, when the patches of old repaint 
spotted the wall, producing too “ romantic ” 
an effect, and the intersection of the lines of 
the architecture had lost its value under a veil 
of yellow varnish, it was possible to entertain 
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some doubt. But now the panel has once 
again acquired its cool and limpid fifteenth- 
century Tuscan tone. The colours kept in 
low tones of greys and pink produce an effect 


Lent by 


Prince Colonna, Rome 


Photo: Anderson, Rome 


almost of monochrome, and against this 
uniform background it is the line alone, qu'ck 
and incisive, which brings out the various 
planes of the wall, the plinth and the different 
levels of the pavement, and then by its 




















The Itahan Private Collections at Burlington House 


intersections once again reduces everything to 
the pure surface. Whocould have created this 
limpid arabesque if not Botticelli? And if 
we would interpret this masterpiece of drawing 
from the psychological point of view it must 
be admitted that only the greatest “‘ humanist ” 


MADONNA AND CHILD 


By Ambrogio Lorenzetti 


painter could have invented a symbol which 
today still appears so vivid and eloquent to our 
mind. 

We will close this rapid survey of the 
fifteenth century in Umbria and Tuscany with 
two works which introduce the new century. 
One is an early tondo by Fra Bartolomeo 
(Visconti Venosta collection, Fig. VI), an 
equally pictorial cartoon for which is in the 
Uffizi. It was painted in the first years of the 
sixteenth century when, following the footsteps 
of Leonardo, the painter was searching for 
suggestive effects of “ sfumato,” and in the 
harmonious composition illuminated by a 


morning sky this lyrical pathos has been 
perfectly attained. 





The other painting is “‘ The Road to Cal- 
vary,” by Pintoricchio, from the collection of 
Prince Borromeo (Fig. VII). The sumptuous 
colours, glowing against a landscape background 
illuminated with gold give it the appearance of 
a splendid page from a missal. The frame 


Lent by 
Nob. Guido Cagnola, Milan 


composed of intcrlaced knots also justifies the 
comparison with a rich miniature. 

The founder of the Renaissance in Northern 
Italy, Andrea Mantegna, is represented at the 
exhibition by the powerful “ Dead Christ ” 
from the Brera Gallery, and by the “ Madon- 
nas”’ from the Poldi Pezzoli Museum and 
Bergamo. But some pictures, and among them 
some masterpieces, have come from private 
collections which enable us to follow the 
development of his school in space (from 
Ferrara to Milan and Venice), and in time 
down to the first decade of the sixteenth 
century. 

Firstly, there is the little picture from the 
Doria collection (colour plate facing p. 108) 
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representing St. Anthony tempted by three 
demons disguised as soldiers and beggars. The 
real subject treated by Parentino in this painting 
is the landscape, so characteristically Manteg- 
nesque in the manifold slopes of the various 
rocky planes. This scientific treatment of the 


ECCE HOMO 
By Bramantino 


Bartolomeo Suardi 


background gives the panel a suggestiveness 
lacking in the others of the series, which are 
crude to the point of caricature. 

Cosimo Tura appears in the picture lent 
by the Colonna Gallery (Fig. VIII) as an inter- 
preter of Mantegna’s art according to his own 
strong individuality. This is a wing of a 
triptych, painted for Cardinal Roverella, the 
central part of which is in the National Gallery. 

SS. Maurelius and Paul tower against the 
background of sky and architecture, two 
stately figures, both in their proportions and 
in the quiet majesty of their attitudes, as 
protectors of the bishop, who kneels at the 
foot of the Virgin’s throne. Nothing expresses 
the epic conception of humanity which Cosimo 
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derives from Mantegna’s classicism and exalts 
by his own passionate temperament so well as 
the inverted relation between the setting and 
man. Here, as in the “S. Giacomo della 
Marca,” the painter has used the elements of 
the background, architecture or mountains, 


Lent by 
Countess Soranzo Mocenigo, 
Milan 


simply as terms of comparison with the gran- 
diose proportions of the human form. But the 
effect obtained in the “S. Giacomo,” a work of 
his maturity, is above all plastic and dramatic 
force. In the Colonna panel, on the other 
hand, which was painted before 1475, a quiet 
majesty prevails, and here Cosimo appears as 
the head of the Ferrarese school, because he 
fixes that character of nobility which was to 
become typical of the art of Cossa, of Ercole 
de’ Roberti and of their minor followers. 
The best proof of Mantegna’s influence is 
to be seen in two early works by Correggio, the 
“Holy Family ” (colour plate, p. 83), formerly 
in the Barbd collection, Milan, and ‘“‘ The 
Marriage of St. Catherine” belonging to 
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Ing. Alberto Ginoulhiac. The former, which is 
derived from an engraving by G. Antonio da 
Brescia, based on Mantegna, illustrates an 
interesting moment in  Correggio’s art. 
Dominated by Mantegna’s formalism the 
painter tries to copy his harsh and energetic 


THE HOLY FAMILY 
WITH SAINTS 


By Correggio 


modelling, but his native instinct for light and 
shade reacts against this plastic vision, and he 
softens his forms with shading. In the land- 
scape his brush has free play, and in place of 
the analytical construction of Mantegna’s 
landscapes he creates a vision of mass. In the 
little altarpiece with the “ Marriage of St. 
Catherine,” the Paduan influences are com- 
bined with Ferrarese refinement and with 
profoundly Leonardesque chiaroscuro. But in 
the shadows the painter dissolves the chro- 
matic pigments, the reds, yellows and violets 
of the Virgin’s dress and that of the saints, and 
the gold of Catherine’s hair, and foreshadows 





in this youthful masterpiece those modulations 
of coloured light which characterize his 
mature and perfect art. 

Since the 1899 Exhibition at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club the art of Lombardy has 
become familiar to the English public. But 


Lent by 
Nob. Alfonso Orombelli, 
Milan 


the harmonious groups of the various fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century schools of Lombardy 
which figure beside the groups of paintings 
from other Italian regions in the present 
exhibition, permit us to revise and define our 
judgment. 

An energetic relief-like painting by Foppa, 
the “ Virgin and Child,” from the Ginoulhiac 
collection, looks as though it were beaten out 
of plates of metal, and does something to 
overthrow the too severe opinion that Lombard 
painting is only concerned with decorative 
externals. And another contradiction may 
be seen in Butinone’s little altarpiece which 
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at first sight looks almost like a piece of 
goldsmith’s work, but on closer inspection 
reveals the clearness and solidity of the artist’s 
architectonic vision. Perhaps Borgognone 
could offer some justification for the old 
assertion about Lombard sentimentality; but 
in his “ Pieta,” from the Cagnola collection, 


its quiet and spacious composition attains a 
solemnity not surpassed by other similar 
representations in the cinquecento. 

The Lombard portrait, even when 
Leonardo transfuses it with his psychological 
research, always remains a study of costume, 
for the painter sees the individual under the 





THE ENGLISH CONSULATE AT VENICE 


By Antonio Canaletto 


Lent by Comm. Leo Goldschmied, Milan 


one of his most sentimental works, the splen- 
dour of the technique transforms the scene 
into a marvellous fairy tale with a result 
similar to that obtained by the Flemish 
primitives. 

We will close this survey of the Quattro- 
cento with Bramantino, who transported 
Bramante’s powerful and realistic rendering 
of the “ Ecce Homo” into a transcendental 
sphere when he created the figure of Christ, 
who as a symbol of suffering reveals himself to 
humanity in the hallucinating glimmer of a 
moonlight light (colour plate, p. 82). 

In the early sixteenth century we admire 
Boccaccio Boccaccino’s ‘“ Annunciation ” 
(Fig. IX) seen against the background of a 
private chapel. Ferrarese nobility and 
Venetian colour combine in a scene which by 
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aspect of his social class; as in the young 
cavalier by A. de Predis, the court lady, 
“‘ Clarice Pusterla,” by Boltraffio (Fig. X), or 
the writer and _ statesman, ‘“ Chancellor 
Moroni,” a masterpiece of Andrea Solario 
(Fig. XI). 

Bartolomeo Veneto, on the other hand, 
differs from this group by his borrowings from 
the North, even in a work so Leonardesque in 
character as the “‘ Lute Player.” 

Besides the Lombard portraits there are so 
many other examples of portraiture in this 
exhibition that it would be easy to follow this 
branch of painting in every part of Italy. We 
must content ourselves with pointing out the 
portrait of Jorg Fugger, from the Contini 
collection, a recently discovered work by 
Giovanni Bellini based on the style of 
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FIG. XI. PORTRAIT OF THE CHANCELLOR MORONI By Andrea Solario 


Lent by Duke Tomaso Gallarati Scotti, Milan 
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THE ANNUNCIATION 


By Boccaccio Boccaccino 


FIG. IX. 


Princess Nicoletta Buoncompagni Ludovisi, Rome 


Antonello, and the notable portrait of a man 
by Filippo Mazzola, from the Doria Gallery 
(Fig. XII). 

In the Cinquecento we must note the 
powerful portrait by Cariani, formerly attri- 
buted to Romanino when it was in the Holford 
collection (Fig. XIII), and the solemn canvas 
in which Sebastiano del Piombo glorifies 
Andrea Doria, combining Venetian colour 
with the idealizing conception of the Roman 
school. 

From the end of the century we have 
Bronzino’s aristocratic portraiture in a splendid 
example from the Contini collection, in which 
the bloodless face of Eleonora of Toledo 
emerges against a purple background; and in 
Northern Italy the burgher-type portraits by 
Moroni who, however, appears to contradict 
this definition by the refined study of the 
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noble costume in the canvas belonging to the 
Count Moroni, which is reproduced here 
(colour plate facing p. 90). 

In the group of Venetian painters, 
Titian and Tintoretto introduce a strong 
pictorial note in works from Italian galleries 
and English collections; Giorgione’s “‘ Tem- 
pest ” from the Giovanelli Palace will always 
occupy the advance guard. Which is the most 
modern note in it, the blue water, dark 
beneath the bridge, illuminated by a flash of 
lightning? Or the dusty road and the golden 
corn bending and mingling under the gust of 
wind, reduced to a palpitating strip of light? 
Or is it the gradation of colour in the sky, 
from blue to grey above the buildings made 
white by the flash of lightning? It is difficult 
to say. The prodigious technique in the 
handling of tone accords with the pantheistic 
conception inspiring it, a conception the eternal 
actuality of which we still feel. 

An echo of Giorgione’s lyrical feeling 
appears in the face of the pensive “ Salome ”’ 
by Titian, lent by Prince Doria. ‘“ The Virgin 
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FIG. X. PORTRAIT OF CLARICE PUSTERLA 
By Boltraffio 


Lent by Countess Teresa Mocenigo-Soranzo, Milan 
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FIG. XII. PORTRAIT OF A MAN By Filippo Mazzola 
Lent by Prince Doria-Pamphili-Landi, Rome 
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FIG. XIII. PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN 


Lent by Avv. A. 


rocking the Child on her Lap,” from the 
Albertini collection (colour plate facing p. 73), 
reveals the drama of his later style, in the 
phosphorescent brush strokes in the clouds 
and in the veil which surrounds the pensive 
maternal face with an aureole of light. This 
work, seen by Cerano in the Case Mazenta in 
the sixteenth century and ascribed by him 
to Titian, certainly belongs to the master’s 
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By Carian 


Werner, Milan 


last period with strong affinity in technique 
to the Meldole canvas and to the Mond 
** Madonna.” 

Paolo Veronese has a masterpiece of 
naturalism in the portrait of Count Da Porta 
and his son, and a delicate example of pictorial 
expression in the “ Mars and Venus ” from 
the Gualino collection. The silvery flesh tones 
attain the utmost resonance between the reds 
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and greens of the background, and against the 
sky relieved by clouds. The light brings out 
exquisite iridescence in the colour, and the 
eighteenth century is foreshadowed in this 
work as in few others by Veronese. 

The Doria Gallery, so rich in masterpieces, 
has sent to the Exhibition Michelangelo da 
Caravaggio’s stupendous canvas, the “‘ Repose 
on the Flight into Egypt.” This early work 
shows the Lombardo-Venetian foundation in 
the work of the master who was to become in 
the final development of his style of chiaro- 
scuro the head of the seventeenth-century 
school. And it also helps to confirm the 
definition of the “ last of the classics ” which 
might appear rather a daring one to apply to 
a painter whose spirituality has for so long 
been misunderstood. An ‘aspect of genuine 
seventeenth-century realism may be seen in 
the still-life by Baschenis (Fig. XIV) belonging 
to Dr. Alberto Albertini. With what love 
of truth, with what pictorial taste the 
artist has disposed the fish with their silvery 
scales vibrating in light against the red 
copper pan ! 

His countryman, Fra Galgario, breaks the 
old traditions handed down by Moroni with 
equal liberty, and created in his portrait a play 
of colour arriving at an almost impressionistic 
brushwork in the Marenzi picture (Fig. XV). 

With Fra Galgario we have reached the 
eighteenth century. Italian ‘collectors are 
beginning to vie with English collectors in 
searching out the art of this period. 
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FIG. XIV. STILL-LIFE By Baschenis 


Lent by Dott. Alberto Albertini, Rome 
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FIG. XV. PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN 
By Ghislandi (called Fra Galgario) 


Lent by Countess Maria Vittoria Marenzi, Bergamo 


Senator Albertini has sent from Rome the 
delicious canvas of the “ Samaritan Woman 
at the Well ” (Fig. XVI), by Sebastiano Ricci, 
where we seem to recognize, rather, the gallant 
style of Amigoni, especially in the figure of the 
woman in her iridescent drapery; beside this 
canvas Piazzetta’s chiaroscuro in the “ Judith 
and Holofernes ” vibrates with all its dramatic 
force. 

Tiepolo is represented by the sketch for the 
fresco of St. John the Baptist preaching, 
painted in 1733, in the Colleoni chapel, extra- 
ordinarily rich in colour, and by the sketch for 
the ceiling of the church of the Scalzi, Venice, 
in which light dissolves the colour in its abyss, 
and the Virgin triumphs against the background 
of the eternal sky. 

The Milanese collections, so rich in works 
of the eighteenth century, have contributed a 
splendid glory of Venetian views by Guardi and 
Canaletto. By Guardi there is the solemn 
scene of the interior of the Sala dell’ Andito 
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FIG. XVI. THE SAMARITAN WOMAN AT 
THE WELL 
By Sebastiano Ricci 
Lent by Senator Luigi Albertini, Rome 
(Crespi collection), the romantic 
canvas of “An Island Church, 


Venice’”’ (Borletti collection), 
(Fig. XVII), with the icy blue 
waters swarming with small boats 
executed with impressionistic touches 
‘of the brush, and the Nocturne of 
the “‘ Fire of San Marcuolo.” This 
is a real scene rendered with extra- 
ordinarily fantastic power and is a 
masterpiece of the picturesque in 
the variety of tones graduating from 
red to yellow in the flames agitated 
by the wind, and in the crowd which 
fills the foreground. 

The serene chronicler, Canaletto, 
shows us, on the other hand, in 
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FIG. XVII. 


AN ISLAND CHURCH, VENICE 


Lent by Senator Borletti, Milan 
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the Goldschmied picture, an historic 
mornent in Venetian life, the “ Arrival 
of Colonel Burgess at the English 
Consulate in Venice” (colour plate, 
p. 84). More poetical than usual he 
has spread a silvery, I should say 
a Guardesque, light over the canal, 
and made the black gondolas, which 
look as though they were made of 
precious wood, sparkle on the water, 
diffusing a note of melancholy in 
the air as a March day with its 
prelude of spring. 

With the Veduta, a realistic theme 
treated freely for its pure pictorial 
value, Venetian art reaches its most 
advanced stage. But the cycle does 
not end in the eighteenth century. 
The Venetian picturesque _ style 
reappears in Italian art, after an 
interval of thirty years of academic 
painting, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and forms the 
undercurrent of the neo-romantic 
painting. The room in the exhibition 
devoted to nineteenth-century paint- 
ing illustrates this continuity of 
artistic tradition. 
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FIG. III. TWO PREDELLA PANELS: (1) THE VISITATION; (2) THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI 


By Lorenzo Monaco 


Lent by Major Gambier Parry 


PICTURES FROM BRITISH COLLECTIONS AT 


THE ITALIAN 


EXHIBITION 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


HE wealth of the public and private 

collections of Great Britain in fine 

Italian paintings is proverbial; and 

at the present moment the exhibition 
at Burlington House is daily providing striking 
illustration of the resources of England and 
Scotland in this respect. It is true that much 
has left these shores, for instance, since the 
time, about the middle of the last century, when 
the celebrated German art critic, Dr. Waagen, 
composed his oft-consulted volumes entitled 
“Treasures of Art in Great Britain”; and, 
indeed, reading that book nowadays is very 
much like walking in a house of shadows. Yet 
what remains makes even now a prodigious 
list; and the fact of the matter is, that the 
relevant fund of artistic capital has by no 
means exhaustively been drawn upon by the 
organizers of the exhibition. 

In the present article it is proposed to pass 
in review some of the most interesting pictures 
from British collections in the exhibition, 
illustrating different periods and tendencies in 
the history of Italian painting. 

One of the most notable achievements of 
recent research in the domain of Italian art 
has been the reconstruction of the work of the 
great Roman school of painting in the Middle 
Ages—an imposing sequence of artistic move- 
ments from century to century, taking us, in an 
unbroken line of descent, from the classical 


and early Christian era down to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. It is with this 
Roman school, rather than with indigenous 
effort, that we can associate the beginnings of 
the two great early masters of Florence, 
Cimabue and Giotto; and the central figure 
of the Roman school of the pre-Giottesque 
period was Pietro Cavallini. The art of this 
master is mainly to be studied in his great 
frescoes, but there do exist a few panel pictures 
which give us a hint of his artistic character; 
and one of the most important among these is 
the panel (Fig. I) in the collection of Major 
Gambier Parry at Highnam Court, Gloucester. 
In the accustomed fashion of the time, the 
composition combines. several successive 
incidents, the principal one being that of the 
“* Adoration of the Magi,” whose horses, held 
by grooms, are seen, drawn on a smaller scale, 
in the extreme foreground on the right, while 
near by the Infant Christ is being bathed by 
two attendants. St. Joseph stands on the left, 
ready to dry the Holy Child with his mantle. 
Above, in the distance, is seen the “Announce- 
ment to the Shepherds.” What strikes one at 
first sight is the extraordinary grandeur and 
monumental dignity of this art : the forms, full 
and majestic, and yet flexible, produce a 
statuesque effect quite in the tradition of 
classical art. It is evident that the artist has 
given keen study to such examples of Greco- 
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Roman art as had been accessible to him; but 
it is a case of penetration into the spirit of 
classical art and not of slavish copying. What 
we see here is essentially a Roman art, of 
characteristic power, strength and nobility. 
The art of Giotto—which in the evolution 


FIG. I 
THE NATIVITY 
By Pietro Cavallini 


School of 


Lent ty Major Gambier 
Parry 


of Italian painting represents the stage suc- 
ceeding the one typified by Pietro Cavallini— 
is perhaps not at first hand to be studied in the 
exhibition, though we come very near it in 
certain works, such as the “ St. Stephen,” lent 
by the Horne Foundation in Florence and the 
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magnificently monumental little “‘ Noli me 
Tangere”’ in the collection of Viscount Lee 
of Fareham. A close follower of Giotto who is 
admirably represented in the exhibition is 
Bernardo Daddi. English collections contri- 
bute materially to this state of things; for 
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from the Parry Collection there comes the 
signed and dated polyptych of 1348, the year 
of the artist’s death—one of the “‘ key pictures ” 
for our realization of Bernardo Dadd1’s artistic 
personality; and Mr. F. D. Lycett Green has 
sent to the exhibition an admirable pair of 
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FIG. II. WINGS OF A TRIPTYCH 
THE CRUCIFIXION : MADONNA AND CHILD ENTHRONED 


By Bernardo Daddi 
Lent by Mr. F. D. Lycett Green 
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wings of a triptych (Fig. II). In Bernardo 
Daddi, Giotto had a younger contemporary 
and follower who possessed greater individual 
talent than, say, Taddeo Gaddi and also did 
not allow himself to remain exclusively within 
the shackles of Giotto’s tradition. Indeed, 
Bernardo Daddi is one of the first Florentine 
painters to show a definite influence from the 
school of Siena, with its sense of harmonious 
pattern and exquisite silhouetting; and, 
altogether, the spirit of later Gothic art, with 
its increased melodiousness of design, begins 





FIG. IV. THE ANNUNCIATION 
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The chief exponent of the late Gothic 
tendency in the Florentine school about the 
year 1400 was Don Lorenzo Monaco; and 
among the pictures by him which occur at the 
exhibition, particular attention is attracted by 
the admirable pair of predella panels from the 
collection of Major Gambier Parry, repre- 
senting the ‘“‘ Adoration of the Magi” and the 
“ Visitation” (Fig. IID). The marvellously 
fluent quality of Lorenzo Monaco’s line, and 
the lyrical note in his inspiration altogether are 
here illustrated to perfection. 
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By Domenico Veneziano 


Lent by the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 


to make itself very decidedly felt in Bernardo 
Daddi’s style. His surviving works are 
almost entirely panel pictures, mostly small 
altarpieces for private chapels, and several of 
these are among the most attractive productions 
of Florentine Trecento art. From that gift 
of effective silhouetting which Bernardo Daddi 
possessed, many of his works derive great 
dramatic impressiveness; his numerous 
renderings of the “* Crucifixion ” illustrate this 
remark, and the same is true of the series of 
panels, depicting miracles of Dominican saints, 
now scattered in different museums, one of 
them, the “ Vision of St. Dominic,” having 
travelled to Burlington House all the way from 
the collection of Yale University. 
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The painter who, in the Florentine School, 
ushered in the new movement in art of the 
Quattrocento—Masaccio—is splendidly repre- 
sented in the exhibition, though not by any 
contributions from British sources. In this 
connection it may, however, be recalled that 
it was from an English private collection that 
the National Gallery, as late as 1916, acquired 
the picture which is one of its greatest treasures 
—the ‘Madonna and Child with Angels,” by 
Masaccio—which originally formed the centre 
of his great Pisan altarpiece of 1426. Among 
the contemporaries of Masaccio a particularly 
interesting group is formed by three artists 
—Paolo Uccello, Andrea del Castagno, and 
Domenico Veneziano. Though they are all 
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artists of marked individuality, they may be 
grouped together on account of the ‘similarity 
of certain tendencies noticeable in their work : 
the tendency towards realism of style generally 
and notably towards a scientific accuracy of 
perspective; and further, the tendency to 
follow models of form created by the con- 
temporary sculptors, more especially Dona- 
tello. All three artists can be excellently 
studied at the exhibition but we will deal 
more particularly with Domenico Veneziano. 
Until recently this artist came very near to 
being a sphinx refusing to yield any of its 





secrets. And although of late years it has 
been possible to add in a most welcome fashion 
to our stock of knowledge concerning him, 
Domenico Veneziano will, it is to be feared, 
for ever remain somewhat of a shadowy figure, 
for while there is no foundation for the ancient 
story that he was murdered by Andrea del 
Castagno, such is the distinction which has 
overtaken his work that he can almost be said 
to have been blotted out artistically. And 
this is a great pity: for even now we can see 
that Domenico Veneziano is an extremely 
interesting artist. 

The only authenticated easel-picture by 
Domenico Veneziano which now exists is a 
large altarpiece representing in the principal 
panel the “ Madonna and Child enthroned 





with Saints” ; the panel in question is now 
in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. As to the 
predella, one panel, the ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. 
Lucy,” in the Berlin Museum, was identified 
some time ago, and then quite recently all the 
others, scattered all over the world, were 
identified in rapid succession. Amongst them 
are two pictures which by an almost miracu- 
lous stroke of good fertune in 1923 became 
the property of the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge, through the bequest of a Cam- 
bridge man who had been a collector in a 
small way. It is a real feat to have reassembled 


FIG. V 


ST. ZENOBIUS 
RAISES THE BOY 
TRAMPLED BY OXEN 


By Domenico Veneziano 


Lent by the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge 
Photo: Mansell 


—as the Exhibition Committee has succeeded 
in doing—the entire predella of this altarpiece 
at Burlington House. From Conte Alessandro 
Contini of Rome comes the “ Stigmatization of 
St. Francis”; from the Berlin Museum the 
“ Martyrdom of St. Lucy”; from the Fitz- 
william Museum the “ Annunciation” (Fig. 
IV) and the “St. Zenobius raises the Boy 
trampled by Oxen” (Fig. V); and from Mr: 
Carl W. Hamilton, of New York, the “ St. 
John in the Desert.” Having seen all these 
panels together, we are able to feel quite 
differently about Domenico Veneziano than 
before, and what is particularly valuable about 
these paintings is that they are all narrative 
compositions. What a vivid picture of Floren- 
tine street life the ‘“‘ Miracle of St. Zenobius” 
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FIG. VI. ADORATION OF THE MAGI 
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By Fra Filippo Lippi 


Lent by Sir Herbert Cook, Bart, 


shows! How lovely the spacing of the “An- 
nunciation,” with its convergence of slender 
colonnades clearly emphasizing the artist’s 
interest in matters of perspective, and it is 
also a composition which gives us most welcome 
help to gain some idea as to what the highly 
important frescoes of the life of the Virgin, 
by Domenico Veneziano, in the church of 
Santa Maria Nuova in Florence, now utterly 
destroyed, must have looked like. 

To the same generation of artists as 
Domenico Veneziano belongs a great Floren- 
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tine painter of very different tendencies, 
namely, Fra Filippo Lippi. His works bear 
witness to no profound or soul-stirring imagi- 
nation or serious and scholarly tackling of the 
problem of representation. The whole idea 
of perspective and spatial construction clearly 
meant very little to him and the construction 
of his figures is also frequently open to criti- 
cism on the score of accuracy of reprecenta- 
tion. In many ways, especially in his earlier 
works, Fra Filippo appears, indeed, as the 
heir of the tradition of that school of late 
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Gothic painters of which Lorenzo Monaco is 
the chief representative in Florence and which, 
disregarding the scientific problems of repre- 
sentation, concentrated on the conveying of 
poetical moods by means of a language of art 
which included wilful distortion and inexacti- 
tudes of statement, but was -always governed 
by the idea of rhythmic quality of line and 
harmony of colour. Fra Filippo’s tempera- 
ment as an artist is essentially lyrical, with a 
strain of delightful roguishness, carrying us away 








FIG. VII. THE DEATH OF SIMON MAGUS 


Of the pictures by Fra Filippo Lippi in 
the exhibition, none is superior in artistic 
quality or interest to the “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” lent by Sir Herbert Cook (Fig. VI)— 
a work aptly described by the late Herbert 
Horne as an “incomparable piece of pure 
Florentine art.” It is remarkable to begin 
with through its very shape, for so far as we 
know there exists no earlier example of the 
circular shape as used for a devotional picture. 
This shape—the tondo, as it was called— 





By Benozzo Gozzoli 


Lent by H.M. The King from Buckingham Palace 


by the spontaneity and intensity of his feeling 
and impressing its charm upon everything he 
represents. Yet he stands with both his feet 
on earth, and the feelings which he expresses 
are those of joy in life as he saw it around 
himself in the streets of Florence, in the cool 
and shady interior of the palaces, in the 
gardens, and the woodland solitudes. There is 
nothing visionary or sublime about his art, but 
an irresistible sensuous gracefulness and charm. 
As a colourist he is perhaps the most genuine 
and fascinating that Florence ever produced. 


subsequently became very popular, especially 
in Florentine painting, although it was rarely 
used again for a composition like this with 
many small figures. One other instance of he 
is, however, an “‘ Adoration of the Magi r 

the National Gallery, by Filippo Lippi’s ae 
Botticelli, and a comparison with his picture 
makes one clearly realize the extraordinary 
ability shown by Lippi in harmonizing the 
general lines of his design with the shape of 
the picture, curve linking up with curve in 
the disposition of the groups of figures—the 
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procession of the Magi in the foreground, the 
figures coming out of the city gates above 
on the right, and the row of heads at the 
summit lit in strong silhouette against the 
dark-blue of the sky. As for the perspective 
there is no need to point out in detail how 
absolutely unscientific it is, how hopeless the 
picture is if looked upon merely as a projection 


FIG. VIII 
IL MAGNIFICO 


BARTOLOMMEO 
COMPAGNI 


By Jacopo Pontormo 


Lent by Brigadier-General 
Archibald Stirling 


on a flat surface of a three-dimensional space. 
There is no definite centfe of vision, and some 
of the disproportions are absolutely grotesque, 
as, for instance, the size of the peacock on the 
roof of the stable as compared with the ox 
in front of it. This, however, I do not say 
in any spirit of criticism, for there can be little 
doubt that the extraordinary romantic charm 
of this composition is in large part due to 
the liberty that has been taken with perspec- 
tive. No words can give an idea of the loveliness 
of the colouring, which is of a most wonderful 
tenderness and harmony, and so absolutely 
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personal and unhackneyed in its range of tints. 
Fra Filippo’s feeling for lively and humorous 
genre incidents is clearly seen already in this 
early work, for instance, in the half-naked 
street arabs climbing among the ruins to 
watch the procession. 

To some extent akin to Fra Filippo was 
a later artist, Benozzo Gozzoli, whom at the 


Photo: Topical Press 


beginning of his career we encounter among 
the assistants of Fra Angelico, and of what 
he learnt under the latter master, the work of 
Benozzo Gozzoli all through his career cer- 
tainly contains reminiscences. But Benozzo 
Gozzoli is neither a very scholarly artist nor 
has he a very lofty inspiration. He is just one 
of the most charming decorators and story- 
tellers that Florence ever produced; and a 
prolific and evidently effortless worker, he has 
scattered from his horn of plenty on the walls 
of churches and chapels all over Tuscany and 
Umbria, where, seen in their natural settings, 
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FIG. IX. PORTRAIT OF GIACOMO DORIA 


Photo: Topical Press 
By Titian 


Lent by the Lady Ludlow 


his cycles of frescoes provide most delightful 
incidents in the pageant of art there continually 
unveiled before our eyes. It is really only as a 
fresco painter that one can fully appreciate 
Benozzo Gozzoli; but some of his qualities are, 
nevertheless, perceptible in his easel-pictures, 
notably in his predella pieces. The exhibi- 
tion brings into something like their original 


context two of the panels of the predella of the 
altarpiece painted in 1461 for the Confra- 
ternity of the Purification of the Virgin in 
Florence, the principal panel of which is in 
the National Gallery. One of these predella 
panels, “‘ St. Dominic resuscitating a Child,” 
comes from the Brera Gallery in Milan; 
the other, vividly narrating the “ Death of 
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Simon Magus” (Fig. VII), one of the acquisi- 
tions of that lover of the Primitives much before 
his time, the Prince Consort, is lent by His 
Majesty the King from Buckingham Palace. 

Already at an early period, the Florentine 
School excelled in portrait painting, and the 
exhibition is rich in fine examples of this 
province of Florentine art. A_ sixteenth- 
century master, who, distinguished also as a 
fresco painter, has left us a series of fascinating 
portraits, is Jacopo Carrucci, called Pontormo, 
and he is seen at his very best in the noble 





FIG. X. THE FINDING OF MOSES 


great “‘ Finding of Moses.” The main portion 
of this composition is in the National Gallery 
of Scotland (Fig. X) but originally the com- 
position was continued by a strip of canvas, 
some 4 feet in width, containing the figure of a 
halberdier, a greyhound, and—surely no un- 
important ingredient of the composition from 
the narrative point of view—the bulrushes 
in which the infant Moses was found. The 
whole composition may be seen in a smaller 
painting in the Stuttgart Gallery, but the 
“* Halberdier ” (Fig. XI) now normally forms 


Photo: Topical Press 
By Tiepolo 


Lent by the National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh 


portrait of Bartolommeo Compagni (Fig. VIID), 
lent by Brigadier-General Archibald Stirling. 
How different is the pictorial conception in 
an almost contemporary work of the Venetian 
School, Titian’s portrait of Giacomo Doria 
(Fig. IX), lent by Lady Ludlow, carried out in 
a severely restricted range of colour, practically 
nothing but black, but, nevertheless, achieving 
a wonderful effect of richness. 

The temporary reconstructions of works 
which in the course of time have got torn 
asunder provide one of the most interesting 
features of this exhibition, and one is par- 
ticularly glad to have an opportunity of seeing 
for oneself the original aspect of Tiepolo’s 
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part of the artistic furniture of a house in 
Neuilly, near Paris, belonging to a distin- 
guished French amateur and collector, Mon- 
sieur A. Fauchier Magnan. The ends of 
the branches in a bush in the Edinburgh 
picture may actually be seen extending into 
the left-hand extremity of M. Fauchier Mag- 
nan’s picture. Thus seen in its original extent, 
Tiepolo’s great work acquires a breadth and 
spaciousness of effect, and at the same time a 
typically Rococo capriciousness of rhythm, 
which give it an entirely fresh value. 

Our survey of the British contributions to 
the exhibition cannot possibly end on a more 
appropriate note than with a consideration of 
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the pictures by Canaletto. For it is undoubtedly 
this master who constitutes the most important 
artistic link between England and Italy in the 
eighteenth century. His principal patron was 
an Englishman, Consul Joseph Smith, and not 
content with painting in Venice for British 
patrons, Canaletto in 1746 actually himself came 
to England, where he stayed for about eight 
years. The Canaletto exhibition arranged by 
the Magnasco Society at Messrs. Spink’s last 
summer gave an excellent idea of the wealth 
of fine Canaletto pictures in English private 
possession and one is particularly glad to have 
an opportunity of seeing again the “ View of 
S. Michele and Murano from the Fondamenta 
Nuove,” from Windsor Castle, which is un- 
doubtedly one of Canaletto’s greatest pictorial 
triumphs. Not seen in public since the Man- 
chester Exhibition in 1857, the two magnificent 
examples lent by the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon will for most visitors to the exhibition 
have the attraction of absolute novelty. They 
are two views of London, painted in 1746, or 
quite at the beginning of Canaletto’s English 
stay; one represents Whitehall as seen from 
Richmond House, and the other is a view of 
the City of London, also from Richmond House. 
Particularly the latter (Fig. XII) is an absolutely 
astonishing performance; flooded with light and 








Photo: Topical Press 
FIG. XI. A HALBERDIER 
By Tiepolo 
Lent by M. A. Fauchier Magnan, Paris 


atmosphere, it has a most superb 
largeness and monumental quality of 
spacing. As seen by Canaletto, the 
Thames and St. Paul’s take on a 
curious air of affinity to the Grand 
Canal and Santa Maria della Salute, 
but the atmosphere is very definitely 
English, and so are the Hogarthian 
figures moving daintily about on the 
sunlit terrace in the foreground. 


FIG. XII. THE CITY OF LONDON FROM 
RICHMOND HOUSE 


By Canaletto 
Lent by the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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THE YARBOROUGH “* MAGDALEN ” BY 
TITIAN 


By AUGUST L. MAYER 


HEN the “ Magdalen ” was sold, 
together with Lord Yarborough’s 
other pictures during the summer 
of last year, it did not appear to all 
critics to be a masterpiece by Titian’s own hand. 
Actually, it was too begrimed to allow one 
to form a definite opinion about its genuine- 
ness or condition ; in other words, of its 
connection with Titian himself. The present 
owner’s cultivated eye saw through the dirt 
as it were into the very heart of the painting, 
cleaned it, and now there can no longer be the 
slightest doubt as to the authenticity of the work. 
Not only is it by the master himself, but a most 
wonderful production, far superior to the 
well-known versions in the Hermitage and the 
museum at Naples. The Hermitage picture, 
formerly in the possession of the Barbarigo 
family at Venice, and the example at Naples, 
most probably painted in 1567 for Cardinal 
Farnese, are both signed, but all modern 
critics are agreed that they must be regarded to 
a considerable extent as studio-work. Most 
probably these two paintings are versions of the 
picture sent in 1561 to King Philip II of Spain, 
praised by Vasari, but now lost, possibly in 
one of the big fires which destroyed so many 
valuable paintings in the Madrid Alcazar. 

The Yarborough picture, formerly in the 
Worsley collection exhibited at the British 
Insticution in 1850 and referred to in Waagen, 
Vol. II, p. 65, is certainly not the one which 
served as a model for the Naples and Lenin- 
grad versions. There are important differences, 
for instance, in the arrangement of the shaw!: 
the stripes run in a different direction. 

The Yarborough picture appears to me to 
have been executed some years later than the 
lost original of the other two versions and than 
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these versions themselves; that is to say, it was 
painted by Titian very probably between 1567 
and 1570. 

If we examine the picture more closely and 
compare it with other late examples we notice 
first that the expression of the Magdalen is much 
more noble; it is the inimitable nobility of 
Titian, a nobility which is also seen in the 
technique of the picture. Everything is feit. 
There is a certain vibration in the brushwork, 
and we feel the life not only in the chemise 
and the stripes but also in the leaves of the 
book, by far superior to the treatment of the 
corresponding parts in the Naples and Lenin- 
grad versions. The dynamism of the technique 
is wonderful; partly broad and sparing in the 
use of oil, partly fluent like that of water- 
colour. Apart from the fact that the whole 
composition is here more concentrated than in 
the two cited versions. ‘t may be noted that the 
jar 1s nearer to the figure of the saint, namely, 
directly under the lower part of the veil. We 
can here understand the action of the 
Magdalen’s left hand which really holds the 
veil, whilst in the two other versions she seems 
to hold the shawl, too, but without clearly dis- 
playing the action, and with the difference that 
the veil itself seems to be behind the hand. 
Furthermore, in the Yarborough picture the veil 
covers a part of the bosom, goes over a small 
bit of the chemise on the Magdalen’s right arm, 
and the chemise itself is generally much better 
painted. The background is no less admirable 
and marvellous on account of its broad brushing. 
The landscape omits details in the trees and 
the rest. The whole effect is that of a grandiose 
poem by the old master who appears here 
once more as the predecessor of Velazquez and 
Rubens. 
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BOURDELLE; HOMAGE! 


THE EXHIBITION AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 
By KINETON PARKES 


HE last of the great plastic artists 

of the old school died within a year 

of each other: 1928-1929. They 

were both French, Albert Bar- 
tholomé and Antoine-Emil Bourdelle; both 
fine monumentalists, but the latter a neo- 
Gothic, some generations ahead of the former, a 
neo-classic. No influence of Bartholomé could 
be deemed useful at his period, accomplished 
as he was, whereas the influence of Bourdelle 
has been considerable. It has resulted in a 
host of imitators, small fry for the most part, 
with here and there a bigger fish emerging. 
He exerted a personal influence which was 
useful, but narrow; the effect of his actual works 
cannot be too highly estimated. He restored 
the monument to its rightful place in art, and 
this in spite of the fact that his monuments 
were contemporary with the most grandiose 
monument of modern times, the Victor 
Emanuel Memorial at Rome, symptomatic of 





THE DANCE 
OF THE WINGS 
By Bourdelle 
At the 


Leicester Galleries 


the prevailing taste in Italy, as the Albert 
Memorial is of the Victorian taste in England, 
and like it in the fact that it is only good in parts. 

Bourdelle’s memorials are veritably monu- 
mental. He was a modeller, but a modeller 
who could build in clay; he had the genius 
of construction which is the most precious, and 
the essential attribute of the plastic artist. 
The carver can rely on his block in some 
measure; the modeller must construct, as 
much in a portrait bust as in an equestrian 
statue. Bourdelle’s gift is architectonic; it isa 
gift which, like that of poetry, is born, not made. 
No one compares with Bourdelle among his 
contemporaries; few of the men of the past 
exceeded his powers of synthesis. He is dead 
now, and the homage of every lover of the 
sculptural arts is his due. Here and there his 
great monuments assert themselves : the fine 
Polish memorial of Mickiewicz, the national 
poet, in Poland and in Paris; the General 
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THE LITTLE BACCHANTE 
By Bourdelle 
At the Leicester Galleries 


Alvear at Buenos Aires, the noblest of all 
equestrian works since the Renaissance, with 
its four colossal statues compact of pure 
plastic and psychological imaginative force; 
the monument to the Miners of France; 
“The Defenders of France ” at Montauban, 
where Antoine-Emil Bourdelle was born in 
1861; the “ Salute of France to the 
American Troops on landing at the Pointe de 
Grave,” and the huge “ Virgin of Alsace ” 
on the rock at Niederdruck, a small version 
in marble of which is to be seen in the 
exhibition. 

Allthese are works of the first importance 
in modern sculpture, and place Bourdelle 
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at the head of the monumentalists of his age, for 
Rodin was not a master of monuments; he had not 
the architectural sense. Bourdelle owed something 
to his friend and coadjutor Rodin, as what sculptor 
of the last fifty years has not? Bourdelle succeeded 
in grafting on to the realism of Rodin, which he was 
not slow to perceive at its true value, a feeling for 
large sculptural decoration which is not mere orna- 
ment, but which also gives to his work the romantic 
touch which Rodin never produced, but which he 
tried vainly to acquire with fatal results in Ugolino, 
and some other of the legends of “‘ The Gates of Hell.” 

Bourdelle’s association with Rodin is immortalized 
in his great statue of “‘ Rodin engaged on the Gates 
of Hell”; a pathetic figure which will go down the 
ages as the artist foiled by the magnitude of a work 
undertaken in the fervent hope that his powers were 
equal to it. Rodin’s confessed futility in front of 





HERCULES AND THE STAG (Bronze) 
At the Leicester Galleries 


By Bourdelle 
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THE MAIDEN’S PRAYER (Bronze) 
By Bourdelle 
At the Leicester Galleries 


his impossible self-imposed task is one of 
the most pitiful things in all plastic art. 
Bourdelle’s “ Rodin ” and Rodin’s “ Balzac ” 
are two of the great works of the time. A 
demonstration of pity is also made by Bour- 
delle in his “ Dying Centaur,” significant of 
the pagan age which, having maintained itself 
throughout the Christian period, wilts and 
dies in the withering blast of industrialism. 
Bourdelle’s “‘ Rodin” is a work of sheer 
genius; an astonishing evocation; it is more 


MADONNA AND CHILD (Marble) 
By Bourdelle 
At the Leicester Galleries 


than a portrait, it is a revelation. It exhibits 
Rodin beaten by his limitations; it is full of 
pity; it projects the great artist crushed by the 
burden of his intuition, the consummation of 
which he is powerless to achieve. 

Bourdelle made a few portraits of women 
and did not encourage their translation by the 
pointer into marble. But there is a portrait— 
Madame M.—which he modelled direct in 
terra cotta, which is, therefore, essentially 
holoplastic, and is, moreover, one of the few 
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At the Leicester Galleries 


examples: of polychrome work for which he 
had an affection. But for character-study the 
male busts are better. It is practically impos- 
sible to discriminate between the half-dozen 
made from life since 1914: “ Kuerbelé of 
Strassbourg,” ‘“‘ Anatole France,” ‘ Auguste 
Perret, .the architect,” and “Sir James 
Frazer.”” As evocations of dead masters there 
are the “ Beethoven” and the “ Rembrandt.” 

To penetrate the Impasse du Maine on 
a winter’s afternoon is a somewhat formidable 
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undertaking. The Avenue du Maine is 
a not very prepossessing part of Paris, 
but it has the remnants of a lost 
topographical glory to which has been 
added the glory which is not of land nor 
sea, but of art. In this respect there is no 
more important nor interesting part of 
Paris. “ La Grande Chaumiére ” in the 
Impasse du Maine is a shrine to which 
many make and will make their way, but 
to the inner secret place and presence 
of which few were admitted. You may 
wander from one house to another and 
from one studio to another in each house, 
and wonder at the prodigality of genius 
which filled these places with the most 
colossal of monuments towering to the 
roofs, or the tiniest of statuettes cowering 
away in some small cabinet. They are all 
the works of the sculptor-painter, Antoine- 
Emil Bourdelle, the master-maker now 
dead. 

Cleopatra Bourdelle, his wife, herself 
a sculptor and sometime pupil, presided 
there. She could tell you everything 
about everything, saving the master’s time 
and trouble, but lavish of her own. A 
vivacious, good, brilliant woman speaking 
English admirably, and a born diplomatist. 
You saw Bourdelle before you came away 
—a serene, pensive, almost sad figure, 
something like Swinburne in the face, 
but heavier, with similar high brow and 
a beard and moustache, standing quietly 
among masterpieces which are unequalled 
in modern plastic art. There is the 
indubitable touch of creation about all 
his things; they are unlike any other live or 
dead sculptor’s work. Their qualities are 
different from the majesty of the sculptures 


LE GENIE MEDICAL (Bronze) By Bourdelle of Babylon, Assyria and Egypt; from the 


unspoiled freshness of the primitive Greek; 

from the loveliness of the Hellenic 
masters; from the architectonic of those of 
India; from the insouciance of those of China 
and Japan—as they are from the grace of 
Gothic. The work of Bourdelle is pristine 
as is the inspiration of all these schools; it is 
not imitative. 

Some of the smaller bronzes that remind 
you of the Renaissance have no real relation to 
that fine period as to form, but they have the 
jocundity which was its so marked feature. 
They have the joy of life, its glee and blitheness, 
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but expressed in a manner which is all 
Bourdelle’s own. It is of the greatest interest 
to be able to examine these at leisure in the 
exhibition at the Leicester Galleries. ‘“ The 
Dance of the Wings ” with its exquisite sense of 
composition, and the “ Little Bacchante ” with 
its abandonment, are examples. Others scat- 
tered around those wonderful studios and some 
of which are also included in the exhibition 
are the “ Daphne changed into a Laurel Tree,” 
in which the transformation is wonderfully 
suggested by the representation of leaves, 
twigs and branches growing from the human 
body. Another is the ““ Woman and Ram” held 
by the horns and bearing the tired young, 
very full of action, as are also the “ Ram,” 
another bronze study, and the “ Little Faun 
and a Goatherd” playing the pipes, with an 
attendant goat. An ornamental group is the 
“‘ Bacchante carrying Love on her shoulder,” 
and among the few ostensibly decorative 
pieces is the bronze Medusa head door- 
knocker. Equally rare are the few examples of 
humour met with in Bourdelle’s ceuvre, but 
there is one of special interest, a study of 
Madame Bourdelle with callipers almost as big 
as herself taking points of the Herakles statue, 
a jeu d’esprit of the artist’s wife as student, 
helper and guardian. There is also another 
version in which the Greek Cleopatra Bour- 
delle is seen vigorously attacking a block of 
stone with hammer and chisel. 

These things represent the livelier moments 
of Bourdelle’s productivity, and with them 
must be classed such statuettes as the “ Bac- 
chante,” small delightful objects for the 
collector of modern bronzes, in which the 
master descends to earth to join in the homelier 
avocations of the sculptor, which include that 
of making a living. There is no general pre- 
occupation in this respect on Bourdelle’s part, 
however. The “‘ Goddess of Night,” another 
small work, presents a different phase in which 
the nude is treated, but with a curious detached 
feeling and with a broken composition of great 
interest. Pure form was rarely pursued by 
Bourdelle for its own sake, but there are three 
pieces in which his research in this direction 
is well seen. In a female torso with definite 
portrait characteristics he treated the female 
figure with complete naturalism and frankness. 
It is a curious, compact torso in which anatomi- 
cal details are simplified with the assumption of 
a fine rounded contour, at once beautiful and 
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true. There is a complete standing female nude 
called “‘ Fruit,” which is also very simple in its 
modelling, with the head stylized. But the 
most ingenuous study of this kind is the 
“ Baigneuse,” of 1905, an architectural frag- 
ment of tender grace. ‘“ Herakles and the 
Stag” is a vigorous group remarkable for its 
open treatment and broken line. It was not 
often that the artist departed from the mass- 
structure of his designs, large or small; a 
structure which is to be noted in the compact 
seated figure of the “‘ Virgin in Prayer.” Great 
as was Bourdelle in his great sculptures, he 
is remarkably attractive in his small pieces, 
and these possess a charm of original form- 
structure which is not surpassed by any work 
of the recent past or of the present. 








BUST OF REMBRANDT 


By Bourdelle 


At the Leicester Galleries 
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CREATURES OF THE CHINESE ZODIAC 


By W. A. THORPE 








FIG. I 
Left. BOAR (103k). Red earthenware, black and red pigment 


Right. MONKEY (103). 


HE Victoria and Albert Museum 

has recently acquired twelve pottery 

figures representing the creatures 

of the Chinese Zodiac and dating 
from. the T‘ang dynasty (A.D. 618-906) As 
examples of the art of modelling in clay the 
figures are of no great merit, and they are 
surpassed in that respect by the more usual 
types of figure which were deposited, and have 
been discovered, in T‘ang tombs. But attempts 
to portion out the heavens in more vivid terms 
than those of astronomy have an intrinsic 
interest, and it is here increased by certain 
peculiarities in the iconography which connect 
the figures with the general trend of represen- 
tational design in Buddhist China. The 
identification of the figures presents no diffi- 
culty, but it is clear that the dozen do not make 
a complete zodiac and that they do not belong to 
the same set. The portrayal of the serpent is 
quite different from that of the dragon, as may 
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Red earthenware, pigments gone 


be seen in several figures of similar type in 
the Archeological Museum of the University 
of Kyoto.* 

Both Fig. 3B and Fig. 6B are serpents, 
whereas the dozen includes no figure which 
conforms to the dragon type at Kyoto (Hamada, 
u.s. Pl. XLVI, No. 76). It must, therefore, 
be concluded that whoever made up the set 
knew that the zodiac had twelve creatures but 
was unable to distinguish between the dragon 
and the serpent. This view is supported by 
technical evidence. The figures are all hollow, 
but one of them, the tiger, is of slate grey 
earthenware, whereas the rest are made of 
red earthenware of varying shades; and even 
among the red figures the colour of the pottery 
varies from a light pink to a deep red. The 
preservation of the pigment and of the white 


* Hamada (K.). Ancient Chinese Terra-cotta Figurines . . . 
with . . . catalogue of the collectionin the Archeological Museum of 
the University of Kyoto (Tokyo, 1927), Vol. II, Pl. XLVI, No. 76 
and Vol. I, p. 7. 
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Creatures of the Chinese Zodiac 





FIG. II. 


Left. HARE (103c). Right. COCK (1032) 


slip below it is far from uniform, and so far 
as one can judge from the traces left there 
seem to have been at least two styles of 
painting. The height of the figures varies to 
a millimetre between 19°4 cm. (the dog) and 
20°5 cm. (the larger serpent); though it may 
be admitted that this variation does not count 
for much. But the most convincing evidence 
for diverse origins is the arrangement of the 
drapery. In the boar, the hare, the cock, the 
larger serpent, the dog, the rat and the smaller 
serpent the “hands” are concealed by the 
drapery, whereas in the monkey, the horse, the 
tiger, the sheep and the ox they are wholly or 
partially revealed. So far as I can ascertain 
the exposure of the hands is not essential to 
any iconographical convention of the beasts in 
which it occurs, and it seems to be due to the 
artist who modelled the types or the factory 
where they were made. It is not known in 
what regions of China they were first discovered 
or at what stage in their subsequent career 
they joined one another. They may now be 
seen at South Kensington in Drawer 1 of a 
large desk-case in Room 143. 

We may postpone for a moment the 
question of their date and iconography and 
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inquire when the Chinese first had a zodiac 
and where they got it from. In doing this 
it will be convenient to set out the Chinese 
zodiacal table as it stands today (see p. 110), 

It will be seen from this table that the 
Chinese series is more strictly zodiac than ours 
is, for all its signs are real beasts except the 
dragon, whereas Gemini, Virgo, Libra, Sagit- 
tarius and Aquarius are not beasts at all. Ch‘ou 
and Taurus are the only signs which are the 
same in both systems. 

The cycle of beasts detailed in the second, 
third and fourth columns is not peculiar to 
China, but is found in Cambodia, Annam, 
Persia, Mongolia, and Thibet. The allusions 
to the cycle in Chinese literature have been 
collected by Chavanries,* and they make it 
clear that the equation of parts of the heavens 
and divisions of time with the beasts of the 
cycle was well recognized, at any rate in 
Chinese lore, from the latter part of the Han 


* Chavannes (E.). Le cycle turc des douze animaux. 
Pao.” Série II, Vol. VII (1906), pp. 51-122. 





* T’oung 








FIG. III 
Left. HORSE (103f) Pale dull red earthenware, pigment gone 
Right. SERPENT (103e). Red earthenware, black and red 


pigments 
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me Ha Character Name Creature 
6A t Tzu Rat 
5B 4 / Ch‘ou Ox 
43 &H Yin Tiger 
2A q Mao Hare 
a Fe Shén ie 

3B and 6B a Ssi Serpent 
3A —- \Wu Horse 
5A aN Wei Sheep 
IB == a Shén Monkey 
2B 7Ey Yu Cock 
4a Fx Hsii Dog 


IA fF Hai Boar 


dynasty (206 B.c.—A.D. 220). Ming, Sung 
and T‘ang writers made allusion to them, but 
there is no need to refer to them here. It will 
be sufficient to mention two first-century 
(A.D.) sources which show that the charac- 
ters for the heavenly divisions were already 
identified with beasts. The famous Chinese 
dictionary, the Shuo Wen, which is not later 


than A.D, 100, explains the character os as 


representing the serpent, and the character 
a$ the ancient mode of writing “ pig” ; and 
though these etymologies are probably in- 
correct they could not have been. suggested 
by a scholar who was ignorant of the 
duodenary cycle. Earlier and more definite 
evidence is afforded by the Han “essayist 
and philosopher, Wang Ch‘ung (A.D. 27-97). 
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Corresponding 





Western Sign Tiny of Dey cad 
Aries II p.m.-I a.m. | N. 

- ‘his I-3 a.m. N.N.E. " 
Gemini 3-§ a.m, E.N.E. { N. 
hel - | an a.m. : E. 

i 7-9 a.m. E.S.E. i S. 

ze a ‘ Q-II a.m. ray 7 
Libra * II a.m.-I p.m. | S. 
eddies eo I-3 p.m. | ken ; . 

sheen 
Sagittarius | 3-5 p.m. W.s.w. i S. 
seinen a = = 

Capricornus 5-7 p.m. W. 

Aquarius * 7-9 p.m. W.N.W. ? a 
| Pisces a. Q-II p.m. Nx. ; “ 


He is discussing the theory that the five 
elements are, in their order, each more 
powerful than the next, and that a similar 
arrangement determines the order of the beasts 
in the duodenary cycle : “‘ Just as the influences 
of the five elements are virtually destructive, 
sO animate creatures overpower one another.” 
What proof of this shall we give? Why, 


this. The character yin & is wood, and the 
corresponding animal is the tiger. The 
character Asii Fx is earth, and the corre- 
sponding animal is the dog. The characters 
chou #7 and wei are also earth; the 


animal corresponding to the character ch‘ou is 
the ox, while the animal corresponding to the 
character wei is the sheep. Wood triumphs 




















Creatures of the Chinese Zodiac 





FIG. IV. Left. DOG (1037). Dull red earthenware 


Right. TIGER (1036). Slate-grey earthenware, 
traces of red pigment 


over earth, and that is why the dog 
and the ox and the sheep are defeated 
by the tiger. The character hat 3 
is water, and the corresponding 
animal is the pig. The character 


ssi or is fire, and the correspond- 


ing animal is the serpent. The 
character tzii - is also water, and 
the corresponding animal is the rat. 
The character wu — is also fire, and 


the corresponding animal is the horse. 
Water triumphs over fire; that is why 
the pig eats the serpent. Fire is de- 
stroyed by water; that is why, when 
the horse eats the dung of the rat his 
belly swells. My point is this. If you 
examine closely the claims of this 
theory it will be evident that in so 
far as it concerns animate creatures 
there are obvious cases where one 


FIG. V. Left. SHEEP (103g). Red earthenware, 
traces of red and black pigment 


Right. OX (103a). Red earthenware, pigments gone 





does not triumph over the other. Wu is the 
horse, tzu is the rat, yu is the cock, mao is the 
hare; and water triumphs over fire. Yet how 
can it be that the rat pursues the horse? Metal 
triumphs over wood; why then does not the 
cock take pecks at the hare? Haz is the pig, 
wei the sheep, ch‘ou the ox; and earth triumphs 
over water. Why don’t the ox and the sheep 


kill the pig? Ssi es is the serpent, shén == 


the monkey; and fire triumphs over metal, 
then why doesn’t the serpent eat the monkey ? 
The monkey defeats the rat, and the monkey is 
bitten by the dog; the rat corresponds with 
water and the monkey with metal, but water 
does not prevail over metal. Why then does the 


monkey defeat the rat? Hsii Fk is earth, 


shén ER is monkey, and earth does not prevail 
over metal; why then is the monkey in fear 
of the dog? ” 

We may conclude from this passage that 
the cycle was already familiar in the time of 
Wang Ch‘ung, and that it probably made its 
appearance in China in the latter days of the 
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Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 220). According 
to a Chinese scholar, Chao I, quoted with 
approval by Chavannes, the cycle came to 
China from the Turkish. peoples of the North, 
an explanation which is quite consistent with 
the aggressive imperial policy followed by 
several of the early Han Emperors. The latter 
had, no doubt, given China an interest in alien 


from a Chinese text in which the outer zone 
of ornament contained the complete series of 
twelve figures divided from one another by 
bunches of grapes. The Chinese text described 
the mirror as Han, but Chavannes quite 
properly described this dating as “ hypothe- 
tical ” and questioned whether a convention of 
such late arrival in China could have found its 





FIG. VI Left. RAT (103). 


Red earthenware, no trace of pigment 


Right. SNAKE (103d). Red pigment, trace of black pigment ; slip largely gone 


peoples, but the actual distribution of Turkish 
ideas seems to be due to the onslaught of a 
Turkish people under Hou Han who settled 
at Wu Yuan in the north-east of Shen-si in 
the first century of the Christian ere, and by 
whom the duodenary cycle was transmitted 
to the rest of China. 

When we turn from the literary to the 
iconographical sources there is no evidence 
that the creatures of the zodiac were represented 
in Chinese art prior to the Han dynasty, and 
even for that period the evidence is scarcely 
convincing. Chavannes* illustrated a mirror 
? * T‘oung Pao, u.s. Fig. 1, facing p. 162. 
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way so early into decorative design. It may 
be noted, however, that the type of design 
exhibited in these beasts shows the vivid and 
rather violent naturalism of Han art, and if a 
writer like Wang Ch‘ung was familiar with 
the figures in the first century there seems to 
be no reason why they should not have found 
their way into decoration before the end of 
the Han dynasty (A.D. 220). Such a view 
gains some confirmation from a Han brick in 
the Louvre figured by Hentze,* where several 
of the zodiacal creatures are represented, and 
where the design is of similar type to that of 
_—® Chinese tomb figures, Pl. 6. 


























Creatures of the Chinese Zodiac 


the mirror figured by Chavannes. In both 
examples there is no trace of Buddhistic 
influence; the creatures are represented as 
ordinary animals without either stylization or 
humanization. There is no doubt that this 
naturalistic treatment of the zodiac was main- 
tained well into T’ang times, and in mirrors, at 
any rate, it seems to survive for some time after 
“* Buddhistic”” modelling becomes effective 
in pottery figures. 

For the change in the iconographical con- 
vention and a parallel to the present series we 
must turn to a slab from a tomb dated A.D. 820, 
of which a rubbing is figured by Hentze 
(Pl. 15a). In this slab the creatures are partly 
humanized ; only the heads are those of beasts. 
The arms are clothed in white floppy sleeves 
and folded across the creatures’ stomachs as 
in the figures here illustrated and in those 
shown by Hamada (Vol. II, Pl. XLVI- 
XLVII). This pose closely resembles the con- 
vention of the well-known tomb figures of 
“‘ Guardians,” and the position of the hands 
especially seems to be due to their influence. 
How the creatures of the zodiac first took on 
this quasi-human guise is not very easy to 
explain, since an anthropomorphic fancy is 
not fundamental in the Chinese, as it is in the 
Greek genius, and its expressions were ex- 
tremely limited even in Han times. It might 
perhaps be argued that the partial humaniza- 
tion is entirely technical and due to clay 
modellers who did a regular trade in human 


figures, and when they came to make a set of 
the zodiac adapted the form of the creatures to 
their own stock types. This, no doubt, is true, 
but apart from this explanation we may see 
in the fact of humanization as well as in the 
cast of the drapery the influence of Buddhist 
myth and Buddhist iconography which appears 
at several points in the clay burial figures of 
T‘ang times. The Chinese had no pantheon, 
the saints of Buddhism were multitudinous; 
and the hybrid treatment of the zodiac suggests 
that the representation of the creatures had been 
modified in accordance with Buddhist sentiment 
so far as a well-established convention would 
permit. The date of the figures supports this 
view. On the analogy of the zodiacal creatures 
illustrated by Hentze they may be ascribed 
with some certitude to the ninth century, and 
that date is some centuries after the influence 
of Buddhism first appears in Chinese art. 

In Hentze’s rubbing the figures are arranged 
round the sides of a square in what seems to be 
their correct astronomical order. The square 
represents the earth as in the jade ts‘ung and 
in Chinese cosmology generally, north, south, 
east and west being its sides rather than the 
points of a-circular compass. In Ming times 
this order was maintained and it is further 
stated that the zodiacal figures were placed in 
the tombs in honour of T‘ai Sui, the Spirit 
of the Twelve Sidereal Mansions (Hentze, 
p. 65). This explanation is probably valid for 
the T‘ang dynasty also. 


COPLESTON WARRE BAMPFYLDE (1719-91) 
AN AMATEUR ARTIST OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By RALPH EDWARDS 


N the eighteenth century to paint pictures 
or draw in watercolours was considered 
becoming in a gentleman or even a man 
of rank; and many amateurs attained 
competence, if no great distinction, in the arts. 
Opinion had changed since Peacham, in 
James I’s reign, was moved to plead that “‘ it is 
no more disgrace for a Lord to draw a fair 
picture, than to cut his hawk’s meat or play at 
football with his men.” This prejudice was 
now so extinct that the Earl of Burlington 
could win fame as an architect, Lady Diana 


Beauclerk draw better in watercolours than 
many professionals, and the third Duke of 
Rutland be described as “a good gentleman- 
painter.” Even George III’s eldest daughter, 
so Mr. W. T. Whitley tells us, formed a class 
for drawing and painting at Buckingham 
House. 

Among the amateurs of this period with 
claims to remembrance is Copleston Warre 
Bampfylde, squire of Hestercombe, in 
Somerset, whom Redgrave describes as “ con- 
spicuous as a landscape painter towards the 
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WATERCOLOUR DRAWING IN C. W. BAMPFYLDE’S 
MANNER 


Victoria and Albert Museum) 


end of the eighteenth century ”’—a non-com- 
mittal phrase, based, no doubt, on the list of 
his exhibited works. His family had long been 
established at Poltimore, in Devonshire, and 
his father, a younger son of the second 
baronet, represented that county in Par- 
liament; but he inherited Hestercombe and 
large estates from his mother, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Francis Warre, who descended 
from one of the most ancient families in 
the West. Bampfylde was just over thirty 
years old when his father died in 1750, and 
a few years later he seems to have set about 
making the important alterations at 
Hestercombe House which led the 
Rev. John Collinson, in “‘ The History 
and Antiquities of the County of 
Somerset”’ (1791) to describe it as 
“most admirably improved by art 
and exquisitely embellished by taste.” 
Bampfylde gave the house a Palladian 
front and “‘ landscaped ” the gardens. 
What he made of the place may be 
seen in a drawing, signed with his 
initials, which was engraved for 
Collinson’s “‘ History.” It is likely 
that he also refurnished the interior, 
for Mr. Brackett has noted that among 
Thomas Chippendale’s unpublished 
drawings, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum, is an unfinished design for 
a large mirror inscribed : “‘ For Cop. 
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Warre Bampfylde Esqre at Hester- 
comb near Taunton Somerse(t).” 
Another mirror of the same design 
was to be supplied to a Mr. Knight, 
probably a relation by marriage, for 
Bampfylde’s wife was a daughter of 
Edward Knight, of Wolverley, in 
Worcestershire. 

In 1763 Copleston Bampfylde 
showed “A View of Mount Edge- 
combe from Mount Wise” as “ an 
honorary exhibitor ” at Spring Gar- 
dens, where the Society of Artists had 
opened their first exhibition two years 
before. His next public appearance 
was with the Free Society, a much less 
distinguished body, in 1766, and at 
that date his address is given as “‘ No- 
LATER  =§Man’s Square, Minories.” In 1783 

he contributed a landscape to the last 

exhibition of this group of artists, 

which “ was at first composed almost 
entirely of third- or fourth-rate painters and 
gained few supporters afterwards of any prom- 
ise.” Bampfylde also sent four pictures, again as 
** an honorary exhibitor,” to the Royal Academy 
between 1771 and 1783, his last contribution 
being “ Aeneas and Achates in the Lybian 
Forest,” which suggests that he tried his 
hand at “historical painting.” Although the 
catalogues do not yield particulars, it is certain 
that the majority of these exhibited works 
were in oil. Bampfylde’s work in that medium 
is discussed by Colonel M. H. Grant in his ex- 
haustive volumes on “‘ Early English Landscape 
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Copleston Warre Bampfylde 


Painters.” In the absence of an original example, 
he reproduces an engraving by Vivares after 
the artist’s “‘ View of Stourhead, Wiltshire,” 
painted for his friend, Henry Hoare, the owner. 
It is a charming picture, vividly suggesting 
a way of life which has long passed away; 
while Colonel Grant notes that among the 
lively figures is Bampfylde himself, receiving 
a cordial welcome from the squire and his 
second wife. Another view of Stourhead was 
engraved after him by Vivares, while Benazech 
made a plate of “The Storm” which Bamp- 
fylde had exhibited at the Academy in 1774. 
During this period he also produced a 
number of draw- 
ings for the 
engraver, land- 
scape etchings 
and caricatures. 
He drew some 
humorous designs 
of figure-subjects 
for Christopher 
Anstey’s ‘“‘Elec- 
tion Ball,” a bur- 
lesque in Latin 
verse published 
at Bath in 1776. 
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have foiled the pencil of B—f—d, G—b—h, or 
even of Claude Lorraine himself.” This mock 
adulation of the illustrator was taken seriously 
by some contemporary reader, who exclaims 
on the fly-leaf of the British Museum copy : 
“Only Gainsborough between Bampfield and 
C. Lorraine—the Lord have mercy upon us.” 
The second frontispiece shows “ the cool of 
the evening in Arno’s vale,” with a cascade 
leaping down the rocks and the two Miss 
Nonsuch’s upon the forest seat. 

The classical design and carefully balanced 
composition, barely recognizable in the “bad 
engravings of these frontispieces, is seen to 
more advantage 
in a watercolour 
landscape by 
Bampfylde 
recently acquired 
by the Victoria 
and Albert Mus- 
eum, the only 
specimen of his 
art to be seen in 
a public gallery 
(p. 114). Though 
holding fast to 


the picturesque 
In the “ Epistola MILBORN S°ANDREW § the Seat of Fulnrnd Morton Dende Bay convention cs- 
Poetica Famili- ees eee ploited by Paul 
aris,” addressed 11; pouRN ST. ANDREWS, NEAR MILTON ABBAS. Signed C.w.B, Sanby and others 
“Ad C.W. Bamp- ' — @f ie eee, 2 


fylde Arm,’’ 
Anstey has some 
civil things to say of him as an artist. These 
designs suggest that he had studied Row- 
landson ; but for Richard Grave’s “‘Columella”’ 
(1779), “‘ that enchanting novel of landscape 
gardening,” he drew frontispieces for both 
volumes, quite in the classical style. The 
first plate embodies all the features in the 
description of Columella’s grotto: “‘ On the 
brow of one hill appeared the Sibyl’s temple, 
ruinated like that of Tivoli; a pediment, 
supported by Ionic columns, rose at the foot 
of another; the venerable gothic tower of a 
parish church was discovered at a distance 
amongst the tufted trees; and the whole was 
terminated by some blue mountains in the 
horizon, which ran winding down the valley, 
over which an old bridge of three arches made 
a picturesque appearance ; and as the sun was 
now setting behind the western hills, it gave a 
glowing warmth to the landscape, which would 


(Mr. Ralph Edwards) 


has quite a dis- 
tinct character. 
The long, diagonal line of the road crossing 
a bridge holds the masses together, while the 
planes of the hillside are nicely observed. The 
indigoes have stood well, a rare happening, 
and are foiled by touches of red and umber. I 
possess a much larger drawing representing a 
scene on the Exe, with a barge and watermen 
on one side of the composition. The touches 
of umber, of which Bampfylde seems to have 
been fond, are here much in evidence, and the 
figures strongly resemble the horseman in the 
Museum drawing. Cut at one end to fit a 
frame, it bears no signature, but came from 
Taunton, near the artist’s home, and suggests 
his later style. 

Bampfylde’s topographical drawings, repre- 
senting well-known country seats in the west, 
are painstaking renderings of the actual scene. 
Typical of work executed for engraving, they 
are carefully outlined with a pen and coloured 
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with flat washes. A good example is Milbourn 
St. Andrews, near Milton Abbas, “‘ the seat 
of Edmund Morton Pleydell, Esq.” (p. 115). 
This house, though “ much improved and 
repaired ” in 1729 by Pleydell’s father, was 
taken down in 1802. Bampfylde drew not 
only the house, but also a spirited sketch of 
its owner on a bay hunter with three of 
his hounds (p. 114). The identity of the 
horseman is established by the following 
inscription pasted behind the frame : “‘ This is 
the Picture of Edmund Morton Pleydell Esqr. 
of Milbourn St. Andrewes in Dorsetshire, it 
is a drawing taken from the Life by Copplestone 
Warre Bampfylde Esq. of Hestercombe in 
Somersetshire—the Horse was named Butler 
being bought of Mr. Butler, it was done about 
forty two years since—the above is written by 
Cornelia Stuart youngest Daughter of the said 
Edmund Morton Pleydell Esqre. Oct ye 22nd 
1804.” On the back of the drawing itself is a 
similar inscription by Mrs. Stuart dated 1803, 
but with no reference to the horse, and stating 
that it “ was done about fifty years ago.” The 
later inscription, no doubt, represents fuller 
information, and the drawings of house and 
owner may be taken to date from about 1763, 
the year in which Bampfylde exhibited for the 
first time. On May 13 in the previous year 
Edward Gibbon, the historian, then serving in 


the Militia, dined with Edmund Pleydell at 
Milbourn, and in his “Journal” gives an 
impression of the place and its owner— 
‘* Pleydwell’s house is an old and venerable 
structure, and as he did not choose to build a 
new one, I think he showed taste in preserving 
the old chimneys and windows, suiting his 
new ornaments to the antique style, and not 
making a ridiculous mixture. His park is 
prettily laid out, but I think to make a fine 
lawn he has thinned his trees too much and 
left himself hardly any shelter. He is a very 
good-natured country gentleman, affable to 
everybody, indifferent as to his company, and 
ready to do whatever they please. In a word, 
a most excellent candidate for a County.” 
This entry perhaps deserves full quotation for 
what it tells of a gentleman with whom 
Bampfylde was on terms of intimacy. In the 
three examples illustrated the artist shows a 
sympathy with horses natural in a country 
squire, while his ability to render them at rest 
and in motion is not unworthy of Tillemans. 

Bampfylde died on August 23, 1791, at the 
age of seventy-two. His monument in King- 
ston Parish Church records that he possessed 
** a distinguished taste for the fine arts, genuine 
wit and a sound judgment.”’* 


* I am indebted to the Rector of Kingston for a copy of this 
inscription. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK 


By CARLYLE BURROWS 


HERE is always a lull in the art season here 
around the holidays. A certain number of 
the exhibitions “hold over” from earlier in 
December but few new ones appear until after 
the first of January. One of the most interesting to be 
noted since my last letter was that of landscapes by 
Charles H. Davis, a figure peculiarly important to us. He 
was trained in France more than twenty-five years ago and 
came back a disciplined craftsman. His art developed, how- 
ever, in a very individualized manner. His style is not one 
which he brought from abroad but a very personal affair. 
The American school has from the time of George Inness 
and Homer Martin excelled in landscape painting. In 
general, it has preserved the independence which I have 
indicated as characteristic of Davis. It has felt, of 
course, the influence of the Barbizon group, and, later, 
that of the Impressionists, but the naturalism it has 
practised has been singularly free from derivative traits. 
Men like Childe Hassam, the late John H. Twachtman 
and the late Willard L. Metcalf, all beginning their 
careers in Paris, have beaten out paths of their own. 
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Davis, who is now doing his best work, might be 
the more quickly sensed by English readers if he were 
described as having some points of contact with your 
Wilson Steer. He has something of the same pastoral 
quality, is similarly enkindled by a big, luminous sky, and, 
like Steer, paints in a broad manner. He has for years 
had an appreciative public for his impressions of the 
American countryside, sensitive, racy things, done in a 
rather quiet key of colour. More recently, as in the work 
which he has just been showing at the Macbeth Galleries, 
he has enhanced the interest in his pictures by developing 
in them more of a purely rhythmic pattern than has been 
customary with him in earlier years. He is not precisely 
a subjective painter, not given to poetizing his themes, but 
he contrives, nevertheless, to saturate his designs in what 
can only be called the “ sentiment ” of our meadows and 
pastures. His pictures are intensely “ in character.” No 
one has better caught the homely beauty which envelops 
an upland with its straggling stone fence and its farm 
buildings on the crest. 

The water-colourists have had their day in court. For 




















Letter from New York 





A CLEARING IN JUNE 


By Charles H. Davis, N.A. 


By permission of the Macbeth Gallery, 15 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 


years they have been active in two organizations—the 
American Water Color Society and the New York Water 
Color Club. Then the two amalgamated and when 
the annual show is held at the Fine Arts Building the 
visitor is overwhelmed by the number of sketches on the 
walls. I say “ sketches ” advisedly. There was a period 
—the period thirty years ago or more in which Edwin A. 
Abbey was a frequent exhibitor—when watercolour 
was used in the United States for the production of 
pictures having a sentimental or an historical significance. 
For a long time it has been the medium for the making 
of travel notes, fragments of landscape, still-life studies, 
flower pieces, and such like. The result is that the 
annual exhibition aforesaid is a light, gay, inspiriting 
episode. The American watercolour tradition stems 
from virtuosi like Fortuny. Sargent represented it in 
excelsis, a tradition of swift, accurate notation, brilliant 
in illumination and often brilliant in style. 

A good deal of foreign art has lately been seen in New 
York, in addition to the flood of modernistic French 
painting to which reference was made in a previous letter. 
European sculpture has been particularly to the fore. The 
bookseller, Rosenbach, whom you hear of from time to 
time in the London auction room, has added an art 
gallery to his premises, and the other day filled it with a 
remarkable group of bronzes by the late Emile Antoine 


Bourdelle. Riccardo Bertelli, the admirable bronze 
founder, has acquired the building formerly occupied by 
French, the antiquarian, christened it “ The Fifty-sixth 
Street Galleries,” and packed it with new sculptures. He 
has several fine things there now by the Swedish Carl 
Milles, a room is given to numerous bronzes and drawings 
by Despiau from Frank Crowninshield’s collection, 
another is filled with works by Ivan Mestrovic, and, 
finally, he brings forward the productions of the clever 
young Greek, Sava Botzaris, whom you have been seeing 
in London. Impossible in this brief letter to discuss any 
of them in detail. The salient point they all demonstrate 
is that stylization in plastic art is cultivated far more self- 
consciously than in the period when Paul Dubois was the 
great man in France and Alfred Stevens the great man 
in England. Another suggestion is that the influence of 
Rodin, which once was so widespread, has lost a good deal 
of its impetus. 

I have to mention one exhibition which has not yet 
come off but which promises to be of high importance 
when it finally arrives. This is the loan exhibition of 
** Sixteen Masterpieces” which the Knoedlers had 
organized, to show paintings which had passed through 
their hands in 1929. It was to have opened on January 
6th, to last for a fortnight, but has been postponed and will 
not be seen until some time nearer the spring. The 
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collection when it is assembled will present some remark- 
able examples of the eighteenth-century British school, 


distinguished portraits by Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Romney and Raeburn. A fine Rembrandt is listed, and, 
from the early Flemish school, the two wings of a triptych 
by Gerard David which were in the collection of the 
Prince of Hohenzollern, of Sigmaringen. Two Goyas are 
to be expected, both portraits of children, and one of the 
five versions that El Greco painted of his “ Saint Martin 
and the Beggar.” I have to cite finally two very important 
Italian paintings—a great Venetian Primitive, Paolo de 
Veneziano’s ‘‘ Coronation of the Virgin,” and Cosimo 
Roselli’s portrait of himself. The art-loving public 
was all ready to enjoy this group of paintings and they will 
await the exhibition with impatience over the delays of 
some weeks that seem to be inevitable. 

But the one gathering of masterpieces which everyone 
wants to see is, of course, that which is opening at 
Burlington House as I write. We have, besides a realiza- 
tion of its prodigious importance, a consciousness of 
American relation to it. Our leading collectors made 
notable contributions to the great Flemish and Dutch 
exhibitions and Sir Joseph Duveen did not appeal to 
them in vain in the present instance. Their loans are 
indicated in the catalogue, but it is perhaps worth while 
to signalize a few of them here. Jules Bache sent a 
“* Madonna and Child” by Signorelli, once part of the 
Benson collection which Duveen bought en bloc in 1927 
and brought over here, and a jewel-like painting of the 
same subject by Crivelli. Clarence H. Mackay lent a 
Benson picture, the Bellini “ St. Jerome Reading,” his 
famous Botticelli “ Portrait of a Youth,” and the Mantegna 
** Adoration ” which was hidden away so long in Boughton 
Castle. Joseph E. Widener also lends a Mantegna, the 
little “ Judith with the Head of Holofernes.” From 
Pierpont Morgan has gone the loveliest of Ghirlandajos, 
his “ Giovanna Tornabuoni.” The group of portraits 
sent from the United States is, indeed, particularly 
impressive. It embraces, besides the Mackay Botticelli 
and the Morgan Ghirlandajo, Henry Goldman’s splendid 
example of Bartolommeo Veneziano, the portrait, perhaps, 
of Maximilian Sforza, and an enchanting Boltraffio 
belonging to Ralph Booth, the “ Portrait of a Youth.” 
Mr. Brixey has lent his “ Florentine Lady ” by Lorenzo di 
Credi, and Mr. Morgan, who had just purchased a great 
Tintoretto, let it go at once to London. 

There are about twenty religious pictures in the 
American group, works of Giotto, Fra Angelico, Sassetta, 
Pesellino, and so on, and there are three or four of those 
paintings in which one is made aware of the revival 
of classical myth in Renaissance art. A “ Silenus ” 
of Cima’s goes from the Johnson collection, Sir Joseph 
Duveen lends two of the Benson pictures—the great 
“* Hylas and the Nymphs,” by Piero di Cosimo, and Dosso 
Dossi’s “‘ Circe””»—and Yale University contributes 
the “ Hercules and Dejanira” of Pollaiuolo. This last- 
mentioned work, a renowned illustration of the master, 
brings up the whole question of Italian art in American 
collections. 

The Pollaiuolo belongs to that body of Italian art 
which James Jackson Jarves brought to this country in 
1860 and which has long made the gallery at Yale Univer- 
sity in New Haven, Conn., a place of pilgrimage for the 
connoisseur and student. It ought to have established 
As a 


the school here as a steadily mounting influence. 
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matter of fact it did nothing of the sort. Following the 
Civil War, when the increase in wealth led to the purchase 
of pictures, the prevailing taste was for the modern 
“‘ painted anecdote.” America got it from sentimental 
Diisseldorf and then from the more sophisticated but still 
anecdotic painters of the Paris Salon. When a change 
came, as it fortunately did, it was all in favour of the 
Barbizon school, and, later, in that of Monet and his 
colleagues. But there were pioneers keen on the old 
masters. The late John G. Johnson, the masterly lawyer, 
was one of them and, on his death, he left to his city, 
Philadelphia, a collection which is well known to many 
a British amateur. The late Henry G. Marquand, of 
New York, was another tireless seeker after fine old 
things. Among the priceless pictures he left to the 
Metropolitan Museum is that “ Girl with a Water Jug” 
which is known to every student of Vermeer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Havemeyer were also potent collectors. But from 
these individuals let us turn to broad lines of development. 

They touched, in the first place, seventeenth-century 
Dutch art and then eighteenth-century French and 
British. Italian art was the last to come into the situation. 
Taste did not at once rise to it, and, besides, the master- 
pieces were seemingly locked up for ever in the public 
galleries abroad or in private collections similarly inviol- 
able. Everybody knows the phenomena of the last fifteen 
or twenty years. Mrs. “ Jack” Gardner, of Boston, 
began to form the collection which fills her celebrated 
house, Fenway Court. She had great flair and Berenson 
was her adviser. She got hold of things like the Darnley 
Titian, the great “ Europa,” or the “ Christ Bearing 
the Cross,” of Giorgione. The Havemeyers took the 
subject in their stride and one of their noblest paintings is 
a Bronzino portrait in which that artist is lifted above 
himself. Today, the Italian works in private possession 
in the United States number some of the outstanding 
chefs d’ceuvre in the world. I have named three of the 
pictures sent to Burlington House by Clarence Mackay. 
He has singular examples of Sassetta, Pisanello, 
Verrocchio, Baldovinetti and others—with sculptures of 
the period to match. Mr. Bache has three Bellinis, a 
Botticelli, three Titians, the Signorelli and the Crivelli 
I have already named, and a dozen other “‘ museum ” 
pieces. I might go on indefinitely but I need glance at 
only one more fact, the fact that Renaissance masterpieces 
are not possessed in New York alone but all over the 
country. That glorious “ Bacchannale ” on which both 
Bellini and Titian worked is in Mr. Widener’s collection at 
Philadelphia. Mr. Booth’s Boltraffio, signalized above, 
dwells in Detroit. If you go out to Cincinnati, in Ohio, 
you will find in the Emery collection at the museum the 
beautiful “‘ Tarquin and the Sybil,” by Mantegna, which 
used to belong to the Duke of Buccleuch. Thesix Giovanni 
di Paolos illustrating the life of St. John the Baptist, 
which you are seeing on the walls at Burlington House, 
come from Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, who lives in Chicago. 

The foregoing notes, brief and swift, touch but the 
surface of the subject. They are drawn from a field which 
has grown immense within the memory of living men. 
Obviously they point to a vivid chapter in the cultural 
history of the United States. It is a chapter by itself 
deserving comment. But I allude to it here chiefly to 
emphasize the sympathy and appreciation with which 
American thoughts are directed at this moment towards 
your historic exhibition at Burlington House. 
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By ANDRE SALMON 





Y reason of diverse ~ 
events at the end 
of the year, attention 
has been recalled to 
the enormous and in appear- 
ance complicated work of 
Picasso, with the result that, 
so to speak, the heedless, the 
hostile and even those whose 
enthusiastic confidence had 
rendered lazy were forced to 
a serious examination of this 
work. This examination may 
be considered as the chief 
event of the end of the year. 
It has increased the prestige 
of this incomparable artist. 
Besides, it permitted also a 
more accurate valuation of 
the actual production of the 
modern spirit. 
Considered by themselves, 
one or two fairly brilliant 
manifestations had given some 
people the illusion that certain 
artists of the first class had 
clearly taken the direction of 
the contemporary movement. 
They saw in this, or rather 
they thought they saw in this, 
a fine advancement of the 
second generation of Living \ 
Art. They even organized, 
with brilliance, the Exhibition 
of the Second Generation. 
Now, one need not be aston- 
ished that, since the masters 
of 1905 have not quite attained 
the age of fifty, it is manifest, as I have already 
indicated, that everything continues to depend altogether 
on Picasso, the animator, and André Derain, the regulator, 
as I defined them (with almost universal approbation) in 
1921 in my “ Art Vivant ”; though I admit that both 
were evidently incited by the first efforts of the somewhat 
older Henri Matisse, the instigator, in alliance with the 
supreme impressionists, whose example could not satisfy 
him any longer. 
All the others are posterity. 
Suddenly there was much concern about Picasso and 
a desire to be equitable. Indeed, though it was not 
possible to take away the “‘ Malaganese ” glory, nor even 
to rob him of anything definite, people (who probably 
did not know why they did it) had begun to treat him in 
an infamous manner. It is the ransom of talent. It is, 
alas! current money. It is, perhaps, natural to treat 
an artist who has attained the summit with more severity. 
But sufficient attention is not always paid to the tone this 
gives to criticism. As long as it is handled by those who 
have loved the work in question no great harm is done. 
It is somewhat the order of sentiment so clearly illustrated 
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by Chesterton: “ One only 
laughs at those one loves: the 
mother laughs at her children, 
a mistress at her lover. . .” 
But soon, little second-class 
critics arrive who are inclined 
to self-sufficiency, all the more 
because they are without 
evident authority, and pre- 
sume to treat the great man 
as a good-for-nothing or as 
a malefactor. They demand 
insolently that he should give 
an account of everything. It 
was by them that Picasso, 
the creator and destroyer, 
following the example of an 
Indian god, that this pro- 
digious and perpetual in- 
ventor, was treated as an 
impostor, a forger, as an 
, impudent charlatan incapable 
1K of surviving a single day. 

It is amusing to note that 
} it was the same people of 





little importance who began 
André 
Derain, whom they accused 
of having broken the Fauvist 
resolution; of having fixed, 
academized himself—in a 
sort of 
“Pompier,” even a more 
execrable one than those of 
the first variety. 

A remarkable work on 
Pablo Picasso, by M. Christian 
Zervos, has greatly aided a 
large number of amateurs to understand that the 
inadequate journalists were laughing at them. These 
trivial quill-drivers were joined by people of wavering 
faith; so-called business people having an account to 
settle with Picasso, who did not want to do business 
with them. Which, however, did not prevent them 
from giving Picasso the best place in their windows at 
the time when they were using the lash of satire for the 
balance of good dealers. The last example is not more 
than a fortnight old. 

In answer to all, M. Christian Zervos did not fear to 
take as his text some of Picasso’s most discussed works : 
the productions that were sketched two years ago on the 
beach at Dinard and have quite recently been brought 
to their extreme point of accomplishment. 

In commenting on these drawings, paintings and 
sculptures, among which are some of the most abstract 
(in appearance) which we owe to Picasso, M. Christian 
Zervos has had a rare bit of luck, and this brings us to the 
second event which has brought the “ Malaganese ” into 
the forefront of attention. Picasso, who during his whole 
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life has not participated in a single Salon, who during his 
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career of already thirty years (he made his debut as 
an adolescent) has not had ten exhibitions, though he 
became celebrated after the first, has consented to allow 
some of his mysterious works to be shown in the very 
remarkable “ International Exhibition of Sculpture ” 
which was the last fine collective manifestation of 1929. 

It is from Picasso’s own hand that the following 
luminously judicious remarks, which one is pleased to 
repeat, have received their justification as well as their 
illustration: ‘‘ Naturally, all those who deprive them- 
selves of the inner life imagine that Picasso’s work has 
developed without any sense. They see divagations 
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which are in some ways mystic and which eternal order 
neither regulates nor fortifies. It escapes them entirely 
that imagination can go far and abide to a certain measure 
beyond the present perception of things. To listen to 
them it would appear that Picasso had actually reduced his 
work to cold abstractions and is on the way to exhaust the 
last resources of his inner life.” 

And M. Christian Zervos demonstrates imperiously 
that, on the contrary, it is clear that it is the over acute 
sentiment of the real which leads Picasso to the discovery 
of the perspective of objects which escapes commonplace 
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reality, and to replace this as much as possible with his 
own individual life. 

Thus he demonstrates how false is the reproach of 
versatility levied against Picasso by critics who are heedless 
or contradicted in their various politics. 

These critics have sometimes been able to discredit 
our mission. Criticism must, however, be proclaimed of 
public use in its two aspects. There is the criticism 
which announces. That was what the poet-friends of 
the painters did in 1905, when they promised the thinking 
world an art as new as the century, a new art which would 
all the same be against any static academism, and alone 
capable of reclaiming the real tradition. There is also 
the criticism of intervention. It replaces the fatigue or the 
disdain which the painter may feel in having to explain 
his work. 

Picasso expressed his thoughts as M. Zervos does, 
when a very naive disciple begged him for “‘ a permanent 
method ” for the treatment of feet in a cubist figure, and 
he replied: ‘‘ My friend, there are no feet in Nature.” 
Only it was thought a joke. It was thought that Picasso 
was laughing at the world, when he was only dismissing 
a silly fool. 

M. Christian Zervos, who is not a Greek scholar to 
no purpose, and would make a perfect curator of classic 
treasures, defends legitimate novelty with all the certainty 
which we have received from the school. I mean the 
school before the dangerous academic interventions which 
saw in this school a natural source, while it is only an 
instrument of control, or of rectification offered to instinct, 
to individual power. 

What is characteristic in M. Christian Zervos’s 
learned and sensible study is his sane, pitiless, and at the 
same time generous manner of refusing to the young 
pontiffs of this abstract art which is abused, the authority 
of Picasso’s pure example. He says: “ It is a common 
tendency of youth to exalt formless reveries and ab- 
Stract reason. The youth Plato refuted sensation: see 
Theetetus; with age the sense of reality reappears in 
Philebus. 

“In fact, art is in life a complement of sensation. 
And, therefore, it cannot exist without the foundation 
of real elements; that is to say, without the opposition 
of the material to the infinity of the spirit, as pleasures 
cannot exist without the elements of hunger, thirst or 
desire . . . otherwise art would be as false as the 
pleasure experienced in a dream.” 

One sees the immense service rendered to art by a 
Picasso who condemns as resolutely by his frankness, by 
the purity of his accent, a servile art, an art of interpreta- 
tion, of illustration, and an art which is wrongly counted 
as divine, and which no longer vivifies the earth. 

Having said this, let us indicate that Picasso’s recent 
inventions, which represent powerful plastic constructions, 
are as precise in their foundations as the mechanical arts. 
If they appear far removed from the common visions of 
reality, they are, nevertheless, honest reproductions of all 
that which is offered to the eye of everybody on the beach, 
for example, or in a garden seen from the balcony of an 
hotel. 

One can dislike them. It would be very vain, very 
absurd, very mad to fight against the sentiment of domina- 
tion, against the kind of spell which we cannot avoid 
experiencing before them. I am quite willing to admit 
to the most discontented that the most audacious of them 
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inflict on us something like sacred horror. I add, in this 
case, that they are the best justification of those perfectly 
classical figures which Picasso produces no less lavishly, 
and in which the average man is proud of finding his own 
image . . . without recognizing that this apparent realism 
(which made people cry out about the imposture, the 
inadmissible instability of the Andalusian master of Paris) 
lies, quite as much as the arbitrary dramatic compositions, 
outside of the common measure. 

I would like to point out, without malice, to Lon- 
doners taking a walk on our left bank, an interesting 
gallery which M. Adolph Basler has just opened in the 
house of the publisher Crés, called ‘“‘ La Galerie Sévres.”’ 
An impassioned critic, M. Adolph Basler allows his 
heart to speak more than his reason when he writes that 
amusing pamphlet, “ La Peinture religion nouvelle.” But 
as a dealer he only offers perfect works, of gcod taste, 
even when they are the worst enemies which his 
character invents. Besides this, there remains the comic 
side of this critic prompt to suspect “ business troubles ” 
in all critical assertions that vex his passions or even 
his worst crotchets. 

Of quite another order, Mile. Berthe Weill, this woman 
of very small stature but who is the great sister of artists, 
appears to be a no less extraordinary type of dealer. She 
is adored, and she merits it. Even since she has col- 
lected pictures of the first quality, but which were not 
appreciated, in her tiny boutique on Montmartre, a shop 
in proportion to her own size, she has allowed herself to 
be called by an inoffensive pun: La Merveille! A pun 
as untranslatable into English as Shakespeare’s are into 
French. 

Mile. Berthe Weill has just offered us an “‘ Exhibition 
of Birds.” Paintings, watercolours and drawings by the 
most diverse painters from Chagall to Viaminck . . . so 
different, but who are on such good terms! I will not 
talk about them. La Merveille has a genius for these 
discoveries. She renews with pleasure the themes she 
proposes to her faithful followers. She has also a genius 
for catalogues. Each one is as good as a humorous maga- 
zine, edited by a jesting fairy, and yet rich in pure love. 
They are awaited impatiently and they are collected. 
This time Berthe Weill has composed a preface which 
is a mosaic of fragments of Aristophanes and good Saint 
Francis of Assisi. She has also borrowed from Jules 
Renard’s “ Histoires naturelles.” 

But one regrets the absence of the little droll verses, 
of which she usually makes a very pleasant abuse, to the 
great distress of the pedants, the malicious, and the 
ill-bred. 

The Musée du Louvre has just been enriched by three 
important still-lifes by Paul Cézanne. One is especially 
glad as they come from Pillerin’s admirable collection. 
During his life M. Pillerin only opened it to very few 
privileged persons. At the same time our national 
gallery received a drawing by Sir George Haiter, and 
several pieces by old masters, among which is this jewel : 
a small panel of the Northern French school of the 
end of the fifteenth century, the “ Virgin and Child,” 


presented by the friends of the Louvre. Meanwhile, the 
regenerated Musée du Luxembourg has received a 
“* Portrait of a Man,” by Felix Vallotton, and the “ Portrait 
of the Poet Davidson,” by Louise Catherine Breslau. 
Lastly, the bust of “ Baudelaire,” by Duchamp-Villon. 
This is a capital event, though a tardy one. Since 
1912 I was one of those who demanded the placing of 
this beautiful piece in a State Gallery. A masterpiece? 
More than that, when one looks back to 1912: an im- 
portant and moving preface to the art of tomorrow. 
Duchamp-Villon was an extraordinary precursor; an 
architect, too, who exhibited in the Salon d’Automne, 
before the war, an entrance to a modern house, which 
aroused favourable discussions about the complete 
renewal of urbanism, as it has been accomplished at last 
under our eyes. Alas! Duchamp-Villon died too soon, 
too young to finish his work and enjoy his victory. 

One can see in Antwerp, in the ancient house of the 
Plantins, now transformed into a museum, a portrait of 
“Plantin” by Rubens. This masterpiece of psycho- 
logical portraiture, this first psychological portrait, was 
executed after Plantin’s death. But Duchamp-Villon 
had not even been a contemporary of the poet of the 
“ Fleurs du Mal.” His bust of Baudelaire consoles us 
for the bad, the too indigent literary reverie in the 
worst spirit of the modern style.. The “ Bust of 
Baudelaire ” erected in the cemetery of Montparnasse in 
1904 by José de Charmoy, a sculptor with soft hands who, 
under the same conditions, encumbered the garden of the 
Luxembourg with an adipose “ Sainte-Beuve.” With 
an entire consciousness of the thought, of the intelligence 
of Baudelaire, Duchamp-Villon went to the encounter of 
a profound material identity. 

One day it will be necessary to devote a larger space 
to the curious Duchamp-Villon family, a group of 
impassioned artists voluntarily devoted to austere and 
slow researches. A serious order which was only broken, 
but with what incomparable éclat and so much wisdom 
in his malice, by Marcel-Duchamp (guilty today of a 
premature retreat), who made the whole of America go 
mad, a real demon of Greenwich Village, who pre- 
figured Dadaism, Surréalism and in general aroused 
American understanding towards free art at the price 
of innocent excesses, which without him would have 
remained captive to the worst academic lies. 

The eldest, Jacques Villon, when still almost a boy, 
became a poster designer full of verve. H. de Toulouse- 
Lautree could be proud of this heir who did not plagiarize 
him. He is now considered one of the two or three 
greatest engravers that France possesses. 

Lastly, Suzanne Duchamp, who married the painter 
Crotti, is also a sensitive painter. Because all her family 
are terribly intellectual she first let herself be tempted 
by the Demon of Abstractions, Importunate! The very 
prudent old Norman stock triumphed, and Suzanne 
Duchamp-Crotti has since contented herself in being a 
touching interpreter of infantile grace. With all their 
frank modern accent, her free compositions have the 
charm of children’s round dances. 
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LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


HE building of the Reichstag is to be enlarged. 

A competition was announced, and the plans 

are now to be viewed by everybody. This is 

a problem which goes beyond the special 
task. Wallot’s building was characteristic of its day, 
when old-fashioned styles were still followed and means 
were available to erect ostentatious facades. Today it is 
impossible both outwardly and inwardly. Today it is 
also not possible simply to lengthen an old building 
without any considerations for the future prospects of the 
place in question. The Platz der Republik, formerly 
K@6nigsplatz, is intended for the future constructions of 
government buildings, and every new building must be 
planned with this in view. The monuments that stand 
there, even the old Siegessdule, are often in the way of 
such plans, and the time may come when it will be 
necessary to think of their removal. All these questions 
of style and place have to be considered in the competition 
for the enlargement of the Reichstag. On the one hand, 
this adds to the difficulty, on the other, it is an excellent 
thing that these questions have to be considered in good 
time. Strong times had simply destroyed and built up 
anew, but now we are weak, poor and reverent. 

The three first prizes were bestowed on Fahrenkamp 
and de Fries, of Diisseldorf, Stamm and Holzbauer, of 
Munich, and Pau! Schmitt-Henner and Erich Lébell, of 
Stuttgart. In all the designs the immediate surroundings 
of the Reichstag or the whole of the Platz is considered in 
its reconstruction as a sort of future forum of Berlin. 
Between the simple form of the new buildings, which 
alone appear to us to be in keeping with the spirit of the 
age, and the old building there are almost everywhere 
differences. The winners of the first prize have con- 
sidered the whole of the north side of the Platz as one 
continuous building. The proportions of the second pair 
of competitors were less successful. The third pair of 
competitors want to have a round colonnade somewhat 
after the model of the Piazza of St. Peterin Rome. In the 
other designs the present aspect of the Platz is in no way 
more respected and the designers have indulged in all 
sorts of fantasies. Karl Wach even wants to alter the old 
house. Peter Behrens wants to transpose the Branden- 
burger Tor so that it should form the southern boundary of 
the Republikplatz. Poelzig proposes blocks of buildings 
towards the Spree and houses of thirteen storeys in height. 
It will be nothing of the kind. It is sure to be something 
very modest, without any style, and half futuristic, but the 
competition has this advantage—that architects will for 
once be able to revel in the future of Berlin, and at the 
same time this or that suggestion may come of use. The 
reconciliation of the modern utilitarian buildings with 
the traditional facade buildings remains a problem for the 
whole of the town. Poelzig had already thrown into the 
Romanesque milieu of the Gedachtniskirche his sober 
business houses, which will in future be more valued by 
us than the whole of the theatrical style of the Kurfursten- 
damm. The blocks of modern flats are creeping by the 
hundreds towards the old town, monotonous and useful 
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in conception, questionable in the picture of the towns, 
when they have not been designed by an artist like Erich 
Mendelssohn in the Cicero street, which with their 
horizontal tiers of balcony are agreeably united and 
organically joined together. 

The memory of Kalkreuth is honoured with a small 
exhibition in the academy, which bears much more the 
appearance of a human and personal than of an artistic 
celebration. A couple of rooms are devoted to the 
pictures and drawings, landscapes and portraits, which 
never show any fire of temperament, never touch on any 
great question of art, but rather display in their ingenuous- 
ness and purity, in their heartfelt truth towards reality, 
the model of a German man, who has shown his sense of 
duty in the organization of his life as much as in his 
art. He had the same quietness and refinement in his 
inner opinions that Thoma had but not sufficient individual 
powers for any creative importance. 

Still, such a personal pictorial conception of the world 
has the advantage of a haven of rest from the stormy 
agitation without any object or culture which is now to be 
seen in the younger generation. I refer to the important 
undertaking which has been arranged in the publishing 
house of Wertheim’s ‘“‘ Kunstblatt,” near Reckendorf, 
in the Hedemannstrasse. Wertheim, who is a zealous 
promoter of all young artistic efforts, has organized here 
a sort of jury freie or independent exhibition at which 
about a hundred still mostly unknown artists exhibit their 
work. Certainly the young people are not having a 
bad time just now; they find many opportunities of 
advertising their qualities and of making themselves 
talked about. Their names are of little importance, 
perhaps with the exception of Josef Wedewar, whose 
snow-covered house backs have been bought by the 
Kronprinzenpalais. All kinds of modern painting are 
represented, with the exception of the abstract. Beckmann, 
Braque, Baumeister, Matisse, Utrillo, Chirico—all the 
styles can be easily recognized, but their productions are 
mostly not inferior. In such miscellaneous exhibitions of 
young artists there really exists at present a sort of 
collective quality which is greater and more promising 
than some of the works of celebrated masters who have 
become the fashion. 

At Flechtheim’s there is an exhibition of more than 
four hundred Parisian drawings, watercolours and pastels 
from Cézanne to this day. In addition to which there are 
some particularly interesting sculptures by painters such 
as Degas, Gauguin, Picasso, and Renoir. The exhibition 
is much visited, an exception for a long time past. This 
one is viewed with other eyes than the German exhibitions. 
There may be a little fashion or snobbishness in this; 
not every item is a masterpiece, but the general impression 
is powerful. There is here a tradition of absolute 
technique, of painting without any secondary problems; 
even the revolution is rational, so that it does one good 
to tread on sure ground. Braque’s planes, Cézanne’s 
formal synthesis, Degas’s fusion, Derain’s strictness, 
Gogh’s passion and the freedom of Toulouse-Lautrec, 
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the ornamental philosophy of Gris and Leger, Picasso’s 
styles, Matisse’s manner of expression, the monumental 
greatness of Seurat, and the impressionism. of Signac— 
it is an organized succession of artists seeking for form, of 
drawing sculptors, of sculpturing painters, a large, firmly 
established realm of plastic energy before the finished 
picture or the finished sculpture. 

Flechtheim had an exhibition of French drawings from 
Cézanne to the present day—Cassirer one from Ingres to 
Cézanne. A little too much of the same style, but one 
sees how French drawings are struggling to get into the 
art market through Berlin. Cassirer is selling things from 
the Bohler collection in Lucerne, also from the Viou and 
Gallimard collections in Paris. In 1908 I saw it all 
beautifully arranged at Gallimard’s. It was a good 
middle-class family but the walls swarmed with precious 
things. Then he took me upstairs into his library. 
Books full of drawings, one never-to-be-forgotten by 
Rodin among them. A couple of aggressive remarks 
about German Kultur—they are not false, and as his 
guest one had to be polite. Yes, this:glowing manifestation 
of the art of drawing as shown in the present exhibitions 
is and remains culture. Two conceptions of the world 
oscillate, one may say—graphic force full of temperament, 
and clear, quiet precision. Delacroix on the one hand, 
Ingres on the other. A black chalk drawing by Delacroix 
of “Perseus and Amdromeda” is the perfection of 
dramatic form; the Roman portraits by Ingres—per- 
fection in the organization of space, as are also the earlier 
Italian sketches of Corot, three pencil drawings of 1826 
and 1827. Daumier stands again on the side of the 
painter-draughtsmen, his red chalk studies for the 
“Procession of Acrobats” abounds in expression. 
Constantin Guys, on the other hand, belongs to the class 
of pronounced glare draughtsmen with fashionable 
characteristics; Toulouse-Lautrec extends this domain to 
Bohemia. It is here that the Cassirer and the Flecht- 
heim shows meet—complete identity appears in Degas, 
Renoir and Cézanne. The same is true of Van Gogh, 
whose nature differs from the real French character. It 
would have been better to avoid overlapping in these 
two valuable exhibitions, which offer such similar interests, 
in the same town and at the same time. 

“* Schwanda, the Bagpipe Player,” that Czech opera 
by Jaromir Weinberger, which has had such success 
everywhere, has at last been given in Berlin in the Linden 
Opera in an arrangement by Max Brod. The success is 
hoped to be lasting. It is necessary from time to time to 
produce something which is not too extreme in character 
and not too exacting for the understanding without 
suffering in the quality of the music. Weinberger’s 
opera, as was seen everywhere, is not drawn from the 
depth of the Czech country, as Smetanac’s or Janaeck’s 
were, but it is in general an amusing European opera with 
Czech insertions, which certainly are the best part of it. 
The charming polka with which Schwanda enters into the 
Ice-queen’s palace, Odzeneck’s slave dancing and the 
furies’ dance in a mixed half- and three-quarter time, the 
different choruses in decided Czech melodies and a 
couple of songs support the national honour. Unfortu- 
nately, the lyrical side is a little feeble and Weinberger 
composed another song for the performance here which 
Maria Miller sings at the end of the first scene. It is 
the best thing in the whole performance for singing. 
Schiitzendorf as the devil was the most satisfactory from 


the point of view of acting. Kleiber conducted this 
music, composed of folk songs, fugues, ensembles and 
symphonic interludes rich in modulations with delight 
and temperament. Aravantinos exerted himself in the 
contrasted decorations of the Ice palace and the fiery 
hall. One felt there were no problems in this skilfully 
composed work, and the happy composer was called out 
many times. 

Anew singer has appeared. Tito Schipa, the tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, who was already well known by 
gramophone records, has given a single concert here and 
our town greeted him with thunders of applause. Those 
who had expected overpowering bravura singing were, 
perhaps, disappointed. Schipa is more a finely cultured 
and delicate singer with a clear, developed technique, 
wonderful half tones, the sweetest pianissimo and the 
lightest colorature. He is a master of delicate and lovely 
transparency and knows exactly what sort of a programme 
he should offer his audience. Old and new things of 
sparkling charm, but nothing in the great style of opera 
virtuosos. 

In the last Klemperer concert we heard for the first 
time the cantata, “‘ Lindbergh’s Flight.” The text is 
by Brecht, the music is now by Kurt Weill only; the same 
work when given in Baden Baden was in co-operation with 
Hindemith. This cantata for orchestra, solos and chorus 
reproduces in the style of a small oratorio Lindbergh’s 
undertaking in mythological form. Lindbergh’s mono- 
logues, which are sometimes carried on by a double 
person, the choruses of America and the Continent, his 
fine conversation with the engine, his departure, arrival 
and general meditations—why not? Why should these 
things not be as worthy to be set to music as the Bible or 
history? The new technique is already establishing its 
own ethos and myth. Weill has become very simple. As 
in the workmen’s choruses, which were given here lately 
by the Schubertbund, he has adopted since his “ Drei- 
groschenoper,” a popular and impressive style which 
enhances his success with the public more than his 
artistic qualifications. The “ Lindbergflug,” which is 
half American jazz, half Continental fugue, has in its 
struggle with sleep or in the talk with the engine passages 
of great expressiveness, but remains otherwise a little 
superficial and a little too cheap even for the use of schools, 
for which it was intended. 

I should like to mention two important munificent 
examples of art patronage which may have a beneficent 
signification for our impoverished days. Baron von 
Schlippenbach has built a small theatre in his house at 
Blumenhof and opened impressively with the assistance 
of members of our two opera-houses. Rousseau’s 
“ Devin du Village ” was given, a work which only the 
learned know from books. It was conducted by Wolfsthal 
and given according to the original, and in the French 
language. Werner von Siemens has added a concert- 
hall to his palace in Lankwitz for about 500 persons. It 
was opened with a concert at which the state orchestra 
played under Schilling’s leadership before a most select 
invited audience consisting of diplomatists, bank directors, 
and artists. The powerful American organ was heard in 
solo pieces. Herr von Siemens, who is himself a thorough 
musician, conducted the Meistersinger Ouverture. What 
is not possible today! One carried away the hope that by 
such undertakings the struggling living art may find the 
support it so urgently requires. 
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ART TREASURES OF THE NATION. By Sir CEcIL 
HaRCOURT-SMITH. Octavo, cxli plates and coloured frontis- 
piece. (Londen: Hutchinson.) 2Is. net. 

In the preface to this fascinating book Sir Cecil 
Harcourt-Smith alludes to the lamentable fact that this 
country is gradually being denuded of many of the 
finest works of art which are still in private ownership. 
During the spacious days of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries our great families made a splendid 
use of their abundant incomes by sending their sons on 
the Grand Tour, from which they invariably brought 
back numerous objects of art, now often of priceless value. 
Excessive taxation and other economic conditions of 
the present day have made it necessary for many of 
them to part with such objects for the highest price they 
could get. As the author points out, we have still a large 
number of statues, pictures and other treasures; but, as 
he also points out, unless something is done, many of 
them will soon be lost to us for ever. It is clear that 
something must be done, and the question is, what. If 
a law is passed forbidding the export of antiques, it bears 
hardly on the owners by restricting the possible market 
and so depreciating the monetary value of their posses- 
sions. On the other hand, if these treasures are allowed 
to leave the country it is unfair to our successors, since 
there is no importation of valuables to compensate for 
their loss. 

I would suggest that the difficulty might be met by 
a combination of law and private enterprise. These 
treasures are a national asset and should be treated as 
such. In the first place they should be entirely exempt 
from death duties and all other taxation. On the face 
of it, it is not fair to tax a man because his great-grand- 
father lavished his wealth on beautiful pictures instead 
of port wine and dice. 

Then, since these treasures are a national asset, we 
should hold ourselves responsible for them. We can 
be sure that the owners do not part with them willingly; 
but sons and daughters must be educated, and if a 
Romney or a statue will fetch a fabulous price no one can 
blame the owner if he accepts it. Of course, it is out 
of the question that the Government should provide any 
payment in order to keep these treasures in the country. 
But there is no reason why, when once the national 
conscience is aroused, payment should not be forth- 
coming. 

I venture to suggest the following scheme, which I 
think would prove quite workable. 

A small commission of half a dozen experts should 
be appointed to decide which treasures must at any cost 
be retained in this country. Then their value should be 
assessed by these same experts on the basis of the price 
they might fetch in the open market. The National Art 
Collections Fund has done wonders in buying for the 
nation works of art which must otherwise have been lost. 
But we do not want to buy up everything of that kind, and 
our museums are already congested. Rather let us offer 
the owners an annual payment at a moderate rate, say 
three per cent. to keep them where they are, on the under- 
standing that when we want to see them we can do so. If, 
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for instance, a picture is assessed at £20,000, instead of 
making enormous efforts to raise this large sum, we can 
pay the owner {£600 a year, and this will probably please 
him much better. 

The remarkable success of the Flemish and Dutch 
exhibitions has shown that there is a very large public 
willing to pay a moderate price to see beautiful things. 
Periodical exhibitions of the treasures which are catalogued 
as indispensable could be held in London and also in the 
provinces, and would probably bring in a large income. 
A fund could also be started, not to compete with the 
National Art Collections Fund or any other of the kind, 
but of a different nature, with subscriptions ranging from 
a shilling upwards. To give a personal touch, sub- 
scribers might be allowed to earmark their contributions so 
as to feel that they were part-owners of some particular 
object. Big schools might unde: take the entire payment 
for one or more pictures or other treasures. Some owners 
would certainly not accept any payment, and the sums 
that they refused would go to swell the total necessary 
for the other payments. 

It might be found that in some cases this scheme 
would enable the owners of large estates to live in their 
houses instead of selling or letting them. These wonder- 
ful houses and their fittings find place in Sir Cecil 
Harcourt-Smith’s entrancing survey. One of the most 
interesting is the account of Holkham Hall, “ planned, 
built, decorated and inhabited by Thomas Coke” on a 
part of the estate where, as Coke used to say, it was not 
uncommon for “ two rabbits to be found fighting for 
one grass-blade.” 

As a rule the author avoids controversial matters, 
though probably many readers will not agree with his 
trenchant criticism of Fra Angelico. He considers 
Duccio rather than Cimabue the founder of Italian as 
opposed to Byzantine painting. The book begins with 
the silver casket of Projecta and ends with Constable’s 
“Hay Wain.” From start to finish it is a delight. 

I noticed two slight printers’ errors: Ricciardi Palace, 
Florence, and I] Greco. 

If the author would give the scale of the various 
objects in a second edition, his beautiful book would be 
even more valuable to students. C. K. JENKINS 


DIAMOND-ENGRAVED GLASSES OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY, with particular reference to five attributed 
to Giacomo Verzelini. By WILFRED BUCKLEY, C.B.E. 
(London : Benn), 1929. 25s. 

This monograph is of great value for the study of 
glass. Mr. Buckley has made a thorough search through 
European museums and has collected in this volume four 
glasses with diamond-engraved decoration which had 
been previously attributed to the famous Anglo-Venetian 
glassmaker, Giacomo Verzelini; a fifth glass which he 
includes in that group, nineteen glasses bearing sixteenth- 
century dates, and seven undated glasses which can be 
assigned with good reason to the sixteenth century. 
The author begins by annotating and discussing the 
four Verzelini glasses and a glass in the Cluny Museum, 
which he groups with them. He then gives a very careful 











and accurate catalogue of the dated and undated glasses, 
with some further notes on the well-known glasshouse 
at Hall in the Tyrol, where several glasses are known 
to have been made; though it does not follow that the 
engraving was done in the factory or even in the same 


place. The book ends with a reprint of an article by 
Mr. Bernard Rackham on a glass at South Kensington 
with the date 1582 and the name and arms of William 
Smith. Mr. Rackham gives some interesting details of 
the life of this William Smith and shows that he was 
living at Nuremberg at the date of his glass. He then 
suggests rather surprisingly that the glass is by Verzelini, 
who worked in London. Mr. Buckley in a final note 
contests Mr. Rackham’s position in regard to this matter 
and supposes the glass to be of South German origin, 
as its shape and circumstances suggest. All the glasses 
discussed in the text are well illustrated, and in most 
cases the detail of the engraving is very clearly shown. 
The photography of glass, and especially engraved glass, 
is far from easy, and in remote places the difficulty of 
getting good photographs is considerable, so that both 
author and publishers are to be congratulated on their 
gallery of pictures. 

When the engraving is heraldic and inscriptional 
its interest is artistically slight, but included in the 
volume are several glasses whose engraving has 
considerable value as decorative design and is well 
adapted to the form of the glasses which carry it (e.g. 
Pl. 13 and 21). Mr. Buckley is particularly successful 
in distinguishing the delicate and spidery line of Italian 
engravers from the heavy precision of ‘Germany, but 
there are several points on which it is impossible to 
agree with him. The question of the Cluny glass is a 
good instance. In discussing this glass in the text (p. 9) 
Mr. Buckley shows a scholarly caution, but on page 13, 
lines 7-9, he betrays his irrational desire that the glass 
should be English, and on plates 1 and 2 cavalierly 
describes it as “ attributed to Giacomo Verzelini.” Since 
Mr. Buckley himself has the credit for “‘ discovering ” 
this glass, “‘ attributed ” presumably means “ attributed 
by the author.” One may wistfully ask “ why?” On 
form and metal, as Mr. Buckley admits, it can only be 
described as fagon de Venise. It has a pierced heart, 
a pair of initials (A.M.M. and D.L.P.), the fleur de lys of 
France, and a zone of hunting scene round the top, panels 
of arabesques of a type quite familiar on glasses of the 
period, and the date 1578. It is in a French museum, 
and so far as it can be traced has been in French posses- 
sion. Verzelini’s contemporary, the glass-engraver de 
Lysle, had been in France, but so far as we know Verzelini 
never was. The fleur de lys and the pierced heart suggest 
that the glass was ordered for a French betrothal or 
marriage, and when there were numerous glassmakers 
in France working da la fagon de Venise is it likely that 
such a glass would have been ordered from England, 
which was in the sixteenth century a quite barbarous 
country? It is true that the hunting scene is not dis- 
similar from that on one of the Verzelini group, but 
that may well be due to a fashion in decoration rather 
than an act of authorship; and if de Lysle did the Verze- 
lini group, as seems very probable, we can easily explain 
how such a hunting scene came to England—de Lysle 
brought with him a Continental mode. 

This act of piracy on the part of Mr. Buckley may 
well be patriotic, but one suspects that it is due to the 
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only defect in an otherwise admirable work. This is a 
failure to mark the distinction between glassmaking and 
glass-engraving, which are different arts and not neces- 
sarily coincident. Factories which made glasses did not 
necessarily or, indeed, usually, engrave them; and the 
engraving itself had more affinity with engraving by 
other processes than with the art of glass. The known 
facts about de Lysle and the later tradition in Germany 
sufficiently attest this view, and what one chiefly desiderates 
in this book is an attempt to work out the style and 
distribution of the engravers who worked on glass, as 
distinct from the glass of fagon de Venise, which they 
used for their purpose. 

Mr. Buckley’s is the first book on this very interesting 
department of glass studies, and, these few points apart, 
it has the signal merit of collecting a body of information 
for the first time and setting it forth clearly and accurately 
without prejudging the issues or running too swiftly to 
inductions. It is to be hoped that Mr. Buckley will 
continue the investigations which here have been so well 
begun. The Netherlandish diamond-engravers of the 
seventeenth century are a field well worthy of further 
exploration. W. A. THORPE 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. Illus- 
trated by ROWLAND‘HILDER. 


University Press.) 


(Humphrey Milford: Oxford 
10s. 6d. net. 





* Treasure Island ” will remain in demand so long as 
there are English—and Scottish—boys; no, perhaps, solong 
as there are any boys in the world who can read English. 
The Oxford University Press can therefore be sure that 
a warm welcome will be given to this new edition, 
distinguished as it is by the illustrations from the pen 
and brush of Mr. Rowland Hilder. The illustrator has 
caught the spirit of the book. His pictures are not so 
much, or not merely, decoration as dramatic and often even 
exciting, and executed in a virile technique. We have 
nothing but praise for the production in all respects. 
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THE ITALIAN MASTERS: a survey and guide. By Horace 
SHipp. (Sampson Low.) 7s. 6d. net. 


During the next two months the public, at all events in 
London, will “talk art” or, more precisely, “ Italian 
Art” as if they had been brought up on Risotto and 
Berenson all their lives—and they will do so because 
“it’s done.” It is to help this multitudinous, miscel- 
laneous but conspicuously queue-shaped body that 
several books on Italian art have recently appeared in the 
English language and of such ad hoc publications 
Mr. Horace Shipp’s “ The Italian Masters: a survey 
and guide” is likely to fulfil its purpose quite efficiently. 
Mr. Shipp surveys only the heights of Italian 
painting that rise esthetically and chronologically 
between Byzantium and Naples; he ignores the lesser 
eminences, the Baroque painters and the final efflorescence 
of the Italian school in Canaletto, Guardi and Tiepolo. 

But within such limitations it is what it claims to be, 
brief and clear, and it may be added fairly “ safe.” 
Here and there one might quarrel a little with its evalua- 
tions of an artist’s significance: Botticelli, for instance, 
meant much more to Burne-Jones’s generation than to 
ours; in the case of Carlo Crivelli the guide fails rather 
to draw attention to this artist’s “‘ die-hard ” aristocratic 
and a little arid aloofness ; and in that of Tintoretto to 
this painter’s daring perspective devices; but on the whole 
the readers of the guide will not go far astray and may even 
come to enjoy their “ mountaineering ” in the preparations 
for which they will find both the synoptic tables and 
Mrs. Flora Kendrick’s chart useful, and the illustrations, 
small and limited as they had to be of necessity, not ill 
chosen. H. F. 


ANCIENT CHURCH CHESTS AND CHAIRS IN THE 
HOME COUNTIES ROUND GREATER LONDON. 
By Frep Roe. (B. T. Batsford.) 21s. 


Mr. Roe’s record of the chests and chairs preserved 
in churches in the Home Counties is valuable from its 
excellent illustrations—in particular the author’s fine 
pencil drawings of detail—and also from its notices of 
some pieces which are little known or obscurely situated. 
Certain of the pieces which have been cited since the 
pioneer days of Parker and Shaw are still in their original 
homes; but the beautiful drawings by William Two- 
penny of sixteenth-century chests at Ightham and 
Hollingbourne in Kent are evidence of what has been 
lost since the early years of the nineteenth century, 
when he wandered over England in search of the objects 
he venerated. Of the destruction of antiquities during 
the period of church restoration in the middle of the 
nineteenth century there is a bitter passage in Cussans’s 
“ Hertfordshire.” ‘‘ No part in the county [he writes] 
has suffered more in this respect than Aldenham. An 
inn was paved with monumental slabs turned upside 
down, and the hearthstone of the parlour is a tomb- 
stone not even reversed. Scarcely a cottage dating from 
before the fatal year 1840 when the church was restored, 
but has a tombstone lying prone before its door, or under 
its fireplace.” I can scarcely believe it, but I am told 
that a baker of Watford paved his oven with Aldenham 
tombstones, the inscription upwards. If his customers 
wanted a loaf well-baked they would order one with 
“sacred to the memory ” on the bottom of it, that being 
the inscription on the stone at the end nearest the fire. If, 
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on the contrary, they preferred it slack-baked, they 
would insist on having “ Reguiescat in pace.” Among 
little-known examples of chests Mr. Roe describes and 
illustrates the early thirteenth-century chest at Little 
Canfield in Essex, which exhibits a peculiar formation of 
the front standards or uprights, which are pierced with 
semicircular openings, fenced in by a shaft “‘ somewhat 
in the position which a single string would occupy on an 
Egyptian harp.” 

Mr. Roe compares this treatment of the standards 
with a thirteenth-century coffer in Salisbury Cathedral, 
in which the standards are finished with detail very like 
the Little Canfield example, but without the “ shaft,” 
and having the standard cut down. Other fine examples 
illustrated are the coffer from Saltwood in Kent, where 
the frame is carved with a rich arcade, and the standards 
with wyverns and other mythical beasts; the traceried 
coffers at Rainham and Faversham (which must have 
been carved by the same hand), and the elaborately- 
traceried coffer in the priests’ dwelling, Broxbourne. 
Mr. Roe’s book is completely informal, otherwise it 
would be questioned why he includes a chapter in which 
a chest from Hindringham in Norfolk is described and 
illustrated. J. 


THE ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By 
BERNARD BERENSON. Revised edition. (Clarendon Press.) 
12s. 6d. 


This ‘“ revised edition,” embellished with sixteen 
illustrations, represents Mr. Berenson’s_ well-known 
accounts of the four main groups of painters in Italy during 
the Renaissance—the Venetian, Florentine, Central 
Italian and North Italian—bound for the first time in one 
volume. Mr. Berenson’s books are already “ classics ”’; 
a review of this revised edition is therefore hardly called 
for. One criticism, however, might perhaps be per- 
mitted. The revision might have included footnotes 
showing the author’s recognition of the changes that have 
taken place since these essays were first published—it 
is thirty-six years since the “ Venetian Painters ”’ first 
appeared, and some of the opinions expressed distinctly 
“date.” |For example, speaking of modern art 
Mr. Berenson said in ’94: “ For the most vital dif- 
ference that can be indicated between the arts in antiquity 
and modern times is this—that now the arts tend to 
address themselves more and more to the actual needs 
of men, while in olden times they were supposed to 
serve some more than human purpose ” 

The truth of this depends, even for anno ’94, on the 
meaning of “‘ olden times ”—in Imperial Rome they had 
already become very human in purpose—but would 
Mr. Berenson still say of the art of today, of the modern 
art, that it still serves “ the actual needs of men”? Or 
would he not rather agree with Mr. Roger Fry that “ the 
artist of the new movement is moving into a sphere 
more and more remote from that of the ordinary man.” 
It depends, of course, whether we think that, e.g., 
Brangwyn, John, and Sickert correspond to Raphael, 
Titian, and Giorgione, or whether we should put 
Matisse, Picasso, and Braque, for example, in their 
place. The epilogue on “ The Decline of Art ” does not 
touch the problem even for Italy, for Marinatti and his 
“movement ” should be at least worthy of a footnote 
in a revised edition of 1930. H. F. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLISH AND IRISH GLASS. By 
W.A. THORPE. 2 vols. (The Medici Society.) £6 6s. net. 
Mr. Thorpe stands in need of no introduction to 

the readers of APOLLO, who have had repeated opportuni- 

ties of acquainting themselves with him as a learned and 
stimulating commentator on subjects from the history 
of English glass. They will know what to expect from 
the book we are here reviewing; but it is not too much 
to say that it exceeds all anticipations. The long and 
intricate history of English and Irish glass, from the 
beginnings down to 1845, is here traced with a wealth of 
detailed documentation which is simply astonishing; and 
what is very remarkable is that the author never loses 
sight of the wood for the trees, but consistently looks 
at things from a wider angle and remains ever alive 
to problems of general esthetics. The introductory 
chapter, with its careful analysis of technical processes, is 

a particularly welcome feature, for collectors and students 

alike; and of the ensuing chapters we have read with 

special interest that which treats of ““ The Ravenscroft 

Revolution ” probes deeply into the factors at work in 

a very important phase in the history of the craft 

in England. Among the appendices, great usefulness 

attaches to the alphabetical Terminology and to the 

“* Select Bibliography,” the latter being all the more 

valuable, inasmuch as the author has intentionally 

restricted his references to one very interesting province 
of his subject, which has been exhaustively treated in 
other connections—the glasses with engraving of his- 
torical interest. The book is abundantly illustrated, the 
168 half-tone plates being bound in a separate volume; 
and the production altogether is very attractive and 
careful. We have noted, however, that the author uses 
the form “ Liége ” instead of “ Liége ” as is now the 
invariable custom in Belgium and France. It requires 
no gift of prophecy to predict that this book will rank as 
the standard authority on its subject for many a year to 
come. T. B. 


BRITISH COSTUME DURING NINETEEN CENTURIES 
(CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL). By Mrs. CHARLES 
H. ASHDOWN. With 459 text illustrations, 110 plates and 
9 coloured reproductions. (T.C. & E.C. Jack.) 21s. 


MODES AND MANNERS: Ornaments, Lace, Fans, Gloves, 
Walking Sticks, Parasols, Jewellery and Trinkets. By Max 
VON BoEHN. Translated from the German. With 241 
illustrations in monochrome and 16 in colour. (J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Ltd.) 15s. net. 

There is nothing more entertaining than well-written 
books on modes and manners, of which these two volumes 
are highly commendable examples. 

Mrs. Ashdown’s book, which appears now in its 
second edition, deals with the subject of British “‘ modes ” 
in so thorough and learned a manner that it serves not 
only for entertainment but also as an extremely useful 
guide to the expert tasked with discovering the precise, or 
almost precise, date of an “ old master” figure subject. 
Herr Max von Boehn, already well known as a writer of 
other volumes on modes and manners, deals with the 
subjects of his new book in a rather lighter way, 
although he too gives plentiful evidence of his learning. 

In both cases one is struck not only with the fact that 
“Dame Fashion” has lost nothing of her fickleness, 
capriciousness and even absurdity in the course of 
hundreds, even thousands, of years, but also with the 
great antiquity of articles commonly regarded as modern: 
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gloves, for instance, and umbrellas, not to mention 
corsets or pocket mirrors. 

Students of modes and manners will not need to be 
told of the value of these two books, but in order that the 
general reader may be induced to “dipinto” their 
pages two excerpts chosen almost at random may here 
be given. Here is an absurdity of fashion culled from 
Mrs. Ashdown’s book: The period is 1760. “‘ Be it 
remembered that in this year many ladies of fortune and 
fashion, willing to set an example of prudence and 
economy to their inferiors, did invent and make public 
without a patent, a machine for the head, in form of a 
postchaise and horses, and another imitating a chair and 
chairman which were frequently worn by persons of dis- 
tinction.’” And here is a classic reference in Herr von 
Boehn’s book to an article which ought to have been 
invented in this country but actually came to us by 
devious means from the Far East : “ Virgil, in the second 
book of the Georgics, speaks of an umbrella made of 
leather . . .; and Martial, in an epigram in his fourteenth 
book, says: ‘Do not forget, when you go out in fair 
weather, to take an umbrella in case of bad weather.’ ” 


THE PAINTER IN HISTORY. By Ernest H. SHort. With 

116 Illustrations. (Philip Alan & Co., Ltd.) 30s. net. 

A volume such as this, numbering nearly 500 pages 
and covering practically the whole of pictorial art from 
Babylon’s day to the present, and dealing with the lives 
of the painters as well as their art, is calculated to arouse 
one’s prejudice. Either the volume seems too big to 
invite the casual reader or too few for the student who 
would expect at least a dozen. However, the prejudice 
is not justified. Mr. Short knows how to get the best 
out of a tremendous subject which he approaches in the 
right spirit. He recognizes that “ Form ” is not a lone 
thing. ‘“ It must mean something, if not for the painter, 
then for the spectator. Sooner or later, in every craft, 
the question must arise—to what purpose? And the 
answer to history is that paint has been put, not to one, 
but to many uses.” That, and not the hunting of an 
esthetic absolute, is the key to the proper understanding 
of art, and as Mr. Short possesses it his guidance is, on 
the whole, reliable—more reliable than the guidance 
of some who base their opinions on pure esthetics, — 

Obviously—since all experience of art differs with 
the different constitution and experience of each 
individual—one cannot always agree with the author; 
on the whole, he seems to be too kind rather than too 
severe a critic, especially when he comes to recent painters. 
That, however, may after all be a matter of opinion only. 
More disturbing is the fact that he groups artists of 
different generations together without informing the 
inexperienced of the fact. Thus, in one paragraph we 
have Orchardson, Ouless, McEvoy and Watts mentioned 
in this order, whilst a discussion of Stanley Spencer’s 
work precedes that of the much older Brangwyn. 

Such things, however, are not very serious in a book 
which has to link up not only ages but generations and 
individuals. It is in this last respect that the author’s 
selection is particularly commendable ; he may have in- 
cluded some dii minorum gentium, but the important point 
is that he seems to have neglected no artist of significance. 

Plainly, therefore, the book can be confidently 
recommended to those who desire to know something 
about “ The painter in history.” The illustrations, 
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though perhaps dispensable—as their number is perforce 
too small—are also well chosen. 


TRADITIONAL METHODS OF PATTERN DESIGNING 
—An introduction to the Study of Formal Ornament. By 
ARCHIBALD H. Curistize. With numerous examples drawn 
by the author and other illustrations. Second Edition. 
(The Clarendon Press.) 10s. net. 

To the average reader the title of this book may suggest 

a dry subject, or at all events one only intended for the 

specialist. Perusal of this second edition, “ practically a 

new book, so considerably has it been rewritten,” would, 

however, convince others that its object and its scope 
are full of general interest. The method of grouping 
together related designs, irrespective of time, place or 
material here adopted fills one with astonishment for 
several and different reasons. One admires, for example, 
the simple substructure of an apparently inextricably 
complicated design; one marvels at the ingenuity with 
which some patterns have been worked out; one ponders 
the fact that many apparently similar designs owe their 
existence to totally different origins; again, one is 
impressed by the fact that even abstract patterns can have 
quite pronounced emotional significances, and, lastly, 

one can turn the contemplation of many patterns into a 

kind of pastime, a game of patience owing to the fact that 

they change their design “‘ under one’s very eyes,” often 
more than once according to the way in which they are 
looked at. For, of course, pattern design more than any 
other is virtually the making, consciously or sub- 
consciously, of optical illusions in which all depends on 
juxtapositions. Another interesting speculation is the 
tracing of the origin of individual patterns and the 
discovery, new to the uninitiated, that even an apparently 
geometrical design traced to its source—when that is 
possible—often reveals a pictorial or representational form. 

The text, which is fully illustrated with reproductions 
and diagrams, gives evidence of the author’s profound 
knowledge of his subject. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM BULLETIN. December 
1929. 

The December number of the “* Pennsylvania Museum 
Bulletin” is calculated to make a “ good European ” 
green with envy on account of the El Grecos which it 
illustrates and which belong to Philadelphia. As Mr. 
Marceau rightly says in the accompanying article, these 
paintings are “ superlatively fine examples,” this much 
even the illustrations make clear. The “ Portrait of a 
Lady,” from the Johnson collection, is, even in its black 
and white, here unforgettable. It seems to be one of 
the finest portraits in the world; and the “ Piéra,” from 
the same gallery is, in spite of its rather too pronouncedly 
triangular design, on account of its psychological depth, 
without a rival. 

Equally enviable is Philadelphia for its Oriental 
sculpture from the Sirén collection, on which a second 
article appears in this number. There are also illustrated 
articles on “‘ Contemporary Belgian Art,” and on “ Books 
from the Library of Naomi Wood.” 

What, however, makes surprisingly good reading is 
a seemingly dry subject, namely, the “ Report of a 
Survey of Visitors to the Museum in the First Year.” 
It possesses the thoroughness of a mixture of census and 
police inquiry, such as probably would not be tolerated 
in this country. 
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One thousand visitors were personally interviewed 
by members of the staff and were bombarded with these 
questions : “ What is your occupation?” “‘ Where do 
you live? ” “ How did you get to the Museum ? ” “ What 
prompted you to visit the Museum?” “ What have you 
liked best of the exhibits?” “ What suggestions have 
you for improvement?” As more than one million 
people visited the new museum, the statistician multiplies 
his thousand by a thousand and arrives at his results. 
From these it would appear that nearly three times as 
many business men visited the museum as “ artists and 
craftsmen,” and five times as many factory workers as 
farmers. The number reached by “ lawyers, realtors, and 
writers ’’ was 6,000 in each case, whilst salesmen, teachers, 
and engineers numbered respectively 29,000, 23,000, and 
17,000. The greatest number were students, 80,000, 
business men 67,000, and “ others ” 68,000. 264,000 
* housewives ” visited the institution—that is to say, 
more than half of the total female attendance! 328,000 
reached the museum by “ private car,” against 196,000 
who walked. 560,000 were prompted to visit the museum 
because “‘ someone told them about it””—more than half 
of the whole attendance. Visitors “liked best” the 
“Pennsylvania German Hall” and the “ Pennsylvania 
German Bedroom ” and the “ English paintings ”—the 
figures respectively are: 95,000, 80,000, and 79,000; 
they liked least the Chinese exhibition and the 
oriental rugs, 12,000 and 10,000 respectively. Of occupa- 
tional groups, housewives, bankers, business, insurance, 
manufacturers, realtors, architects, engineers, office 
workers (female), and farmers put “ Period Rooms ”’ first, 
whilst teachers, students, artists, buyers, salespeople, 
doctors, lawyers, nurses, writers, and factory workers 
preferred “Paintings.” What is significant is that 
whilst farmers placed “ Furniture” into the second 
rank, and most of the other groups at least into the third, 
architects put it into the almost last place, being only 
less interested in “ Lighting and Display.” 

A very un-English suggestion is the expressed desire 
for lectures and trained guides, and direction signs to 
mark the correct (!) route through the galleries and rooms. 

All exceedingly enlightening, even for us, is it not? 


PAUL MORAND — BLACK MAGIC. _ Translated by 
HAMISH MILES, and with illustrations by AARON DouGLas. 
(William Heinemann, Ltd.) 


These pages are hardly the place to discuss and 
analyse the extraordinary merits of Paul Morand and his 
exposition of the American Negro’s soul; suffice it, 
therefore, to repeat that they are extraordinary and that 
the translator’s language is not inferior to the author’s 
own. The raison détre of this notice is, however, the 
decoration of the book by Aaron Douglas who, we 
understand, is himself a gentleman of colour. If there 
be any reason to question the ultimate rightness of Paul 
Morand’s analysis it is supplied by the illustrations of 
this book. They are of an intellectual refinement which 
makes it extremely unlikely that the American negroes 
could ever again lose it, under no matter what provocation. 
These drawings in monochromeare entirely appropriate and 
suggest, not an imitation of modern European art, but a new 
vision, a “ grey” spirit born of black blood and a white soul. 

In its way this “ Black Magic” is a perfect book— 
including its printing and its binding. 
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A HISTORY OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN ETCHING. 
By JAMES LAvER. (Ernest Benn, Limited.) Three guineas 
net; also Edition de Luxe, six guineas net. 


One cannot quite help the feeling that this book 
would not have been written had there not been a vogue 
in etching, and this not because the book itself shows 
any special signs of ad-hocness, to coin a useful word, 
but because the title itself suggests it. It may be just 
possible to speak of British etching, but the perusal of 
these pages fails to convince one that there are any 
grounds for speaking of an American equivalent. An 
Account of British and American Etchers, or a Survey 
of Etching in Britain and the United States, would have 
more exactly fitted its contents. Mr. Laver is, however, 
well aware of the difficulty, “the old question of the 
balance of esthetic value against historical interest,” and if 
there can be any complaint against his text it is only that 
the author has been too anxious not to allow his preference 
“* to sway, or even distort his judgment.” His historical 
account is trustworthy and fairly comprehensive ; 
there are some omissions, the most serious of which is 
that of Edwin Edwards, to whom the only reference is in 
the bibliography. Edwards was, if not a very great, 
at all events a very virile, original, and, above all, a very 
British etcher. Other minor omissions may be due to 
the author’s lack of appreciation, but more probably 
to the impossibility of including everyone. 

The book, however, has one cardinal fault for which 
no blame attaches to the author; the illustrations are 
poor, and in many cases positively misleading—which 
would be more excusable if the price were lower. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM DEPARTMENT 
OF ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE: Catalogue 
of Carvingsin Ivory. By MarcareT H. LonNGHurRST, F.S.A. 
Part II. Published under the authority of the Board of 
Education. Paper, 8s. 6d. net; cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


This admirably compiled and illustrated second part 
of the catalogue of the ivory carvings in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum deals with “ the remaining examples from 
the thirteenth century to the present day, with the excep- 
tion of the Far Eastern ivories; Indian, Chinese and 
Japanese work not being included. 

To the collector and student Miss Longhurst’s com- 
pilation will of course be indispensable, but even others 
will derive pleasure from a comparison between the 
different plates, which reveal not only the change in 
spirit nowhere, perhaps, more strikingly revealed as 
in the Pastoral Staffs of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century (Plates XXXII, XXXIII and LXXVIII), but 
also the fact that the earlier ivories, the little house-altar 
diptychs, triptychs, and polyptychs were much nearer to 
paintings in spirit than to sculpture, or conversely that 
the early paintings of a similar type were conceived as 
substitutes for wood or ivory carving. Carved figures 
do in fact occur together with painted panels at this 
period—as part of a composition conceived as a single 
esthetic unit. It is a pity that the influence of the Far 
Eastern ivories could not be referred to—the “ Virgin 
and Child ” (1459-1902) on Plate LXXXIX, of the seven- 
teenth century and ascribed to a Spanish or Portuguese 
carver, strongly suggests that a Kwannon must have 
been familiar to him. 


“THE PRINT COLLECTORS’ QUARTERLY”: January 

1930. (J. M. Dent & Sons.) §s. 

“ The Print Collectors’ Quarterly ” for January 1930 
contains a first article on Hollar by Professor Hind, an 
article on “‘ Charles Keene ” by Mr. Forrest Reid, another 
on “ Stipple-Engraving in England, 1760-1810,” an 
interesting essay on “ Lami and Monnier,” two French 
illustrators of the “1830” period, and finally an article 
on Cecil Buller’s woodcuts. 

There is one little criticism of this excellent graphical 
repast that must be made. It is permissible to speak of 
all kinds of xylographic work as woodcuts; but if a dis- 
tinction is made between woodcuts and wood engravings, 
as is done by the “ P.C.Q.”, then it must be pointed out 
that Cecil Buller’s woodcuts, as they are here described. 
are wood engravings, for they are not cut with the knife. 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN CIRCLE: Transactions No. II. 

1929. Privately issued. 

The English Porcelain Circle’s second number of its 
Transactions contains the following articles: two notes 
on private collections, viz., Mr. Alfred Hutton’s and 
Mr. E. S. McEuen’s; an informative article on “ Soft 
Paste Bristol Porcelain,” by Mr. Wallace Elliot; another 
on “An early Allusion to English Porcelain, Gouyor’s 
Will, and some' Chelsea Models,” by Dr. H. Bellamy 
Gardner; another on “ Liverpool Porcelain,” by Messrs. 
Bernard Rackham and W. B. Honey. Mr. Donald 
MacAlister writes on “‘ The Early Work of Planché and 
Duesbury ”; Messrs. R. L. Hobson and William King 
supply “‘ A Note on a Bow Plate with the Word ‘ Darby ’ 
Incised ”; and Major W. H. Tapp gives an account of 
** The Life and Work of William Billingsley.” 

The Transactions, well illustrated with nineteen 
plates, may be obtained from Mr. D. A. MacAlister, 
10 St. Alban’s Road, Kensington, W.8, at the cost of 
one guinea. 

H, F, 


FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 
By KINETON PARKES 


VENETIAN PAINTING OF THE SEICENTO AND THE 
SETTECENTO. By GrtusepreE Fiocco. Royal 4to, 
pp. x + 113 + plates 88. (Florence: Pantheon Casa 
Editrice; Paris: Pegasus Press.) 1929. Leather, half 
bound, £4 14s 6d. 

Giuseppe Fiocco is the authority on late Venetian 
painting, and it is interesting to get from his pen a 
lengthy detailed statement of the men who formed the 
school. A heterogeneous conclave, including big and 
little, some few of its constituents stand out boldly, and 
Giuseppe Fiocco makes a bold bid for the others. 
It is, however, unfortunate that the first section of his 
text does not read as clearly as it might, and a little more 
categorical information would have improved a fault, 
which may be due partly to the English in which it is 
rendered, either his own or that of a translator. Later, 
the narrative grows clearer and the symptomatic emerges. 
The plates are well described; there is what is headed a 
“ Bibliography of Artists” which is a useful series of 
notes on their works and the discussions of them, but is 
not a bibliography. The “ General Bibliography ” is 
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more systematic and almost entirely of Italian books, 
though Horace Walpole’s “ Anecdotes of Painting in 
England ” furnishes one of the earliest dates—1762. 
The index of artists is surprisingly full, the geographical 
index has some surprises in the indications it affords of 
the widespread net which caught so many examples out of 
Venice and distributed them over Europe. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to come across in the 
fine plates certain subjects which afforded material for 
the illustrators of the years which followed the extinction 
of the Venetian school. In England alone the men who 
illustrated the Bible, to name but one book only, copied 
freely from the late Venetian masters. There was 
a taste for the style which the publishers of engravings 
also fostered. It was the baroque taste. The Venetian 
Seicento was all baroque; early, high, and late persisted 
into the Settecento. It was founded on Titian, Paolo 
Veronese and Tintoretto, from whom it rapidly descended 
into mannerism of the lesser men, to arise again to 
respectability emulated from the spread of art outside 
Italy and all over Europe, and stimulated by the appreci- 
ation it was receiving. When the good men did come 
along it is amusing to note with what assiduity they 
perpetuated the nude or semi-nude old prophets, giving 
them under other names the sentimentality which was the 
note of the baroque, although it was modified by a more 
pronounced dynamism, which in some cases amounts to 
gymnastics. It is amusing, too, to note the lingering 
affection for the female nude and that it should be in a less 
pronounced form than that for the naked old men with 
beards. In portraiture the school was not strong, in 
landscape it was illustrative rather than naturalistic, 
but the artificiality of it led to the virtuosity which 
marked the architectural landscapes which are the real 
glory of later Venice—Canaletto and Guardi. This book 
is a long and interesting introduction to these masters, 
taking Tiepolo on the way, and it must be recognized 
as the authoritative work on its subject. As are all 
publications of the Pegasus Press, it is beautifully 
produced. 


STORIA DEI TESSUTI D’ARTE IN ITALIA (Secolo XII- 
XVIII). By FANNY POoDREIDER, prefazione di PAoLo 
D’ANCONA. Large 8vo, pp. viii + 312, illus. 360 + 11 plates, 
6 colour. (Bergamo: Instituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche.) 
1928. Cloth. 


This history is interesting from two points of view : 
as an account of the art of weaving in Italy and as a 
record of the application of woven textiles in art. Weaving 
is one of the oldest of the crafts and has sporadically as 
well as developmentally reached to the heights of art in 
several world cultures. Nowhere has it reached to 
greater heights than in Italy, and nowhere has it served 
the purposes of the fine art of painting so well. The 
richness of colour, texture and design in many an Italian 
masterpiece is largely due to the exquisite and often 
lavish use of patterned silks. The vestments of saints, 
princes and nobles; the dresses of great ladies; the 
drapings of the seats of the mighty; the frontals of altars 
have all given of their sumptuousness to Italian pictures, 
and often made them what they are. Embroideries and 
tapestries have played a gallant part in this display, but 
woven cloths an even greater; it is the loom that has 
aided the paintbrush, and it is to the productions of the 
loom that this valuable book is devoted. 
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In looking at pictures we are so often enthralled with 
the beauty of the whole that we omit to pay tribute to 
the details. But the details form the pictures in some 
outstanding cases and perhaps the supreme one is that 
of Carlo Crivelli. His beautiful figures are set in an 
astounding riot of the beauty of still life, but his fruit and 
foliage and his jewelled crowns are surpassed by the 
opulence of the textiles he paints with such prodigality. 
Take Gentile da Fabriano—his “ Coronation” and his 
** Adoration of the Magi ” glow with the colour and pattern 
of silken fabrics; in the “ Mystic Marriage of St. 
Catherine” Paolo Veronese delighted in clothing the 
saint in a beautiful woven design. In every gallery 
in Italy and in every collection of Italian pictures these 
woven patterns, mostly of silk, appear. In some of the 
museums the original fabrics are treasured; in other cases 
they have never been found and may never have existed 
except in the mind of the painter. It is to the painters’ 
use of the patterned woven tissue that the book is 
restricted, otherwise its size must have been increased 
enormously to have included the products of the looms of 
Milan and the silk production of many an Italian town 
from the filature to the sumptuous brocade, brocatelle, 
diaper and damask. As it stands, it is a treasure of all 
that was made use of by the artists, and this was the 
greater part. Its early section includes a chapter on the 
production of the silk thread and the mechanics of weaving, 
as well as a history of the spread and development of 
the styles and their application in ecclesiastical and 
civil use. It was not only in painting that the beautiful 
mind of Italy evoked colour and design; in her 
textiles it achieved a triumph and a triumph which helped 
the artists to theirs. 


STORIA DELL’ ARTE ITALIANA: IX, La Pittura del 
Cinquecento, Parte IV. By ADOLFO VENTURI. 8vo, pp. xliv 
+ 1332, illus.910. (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli.) 1929. Sewn, 
lire 160. 


It is now more than twenty years since Adolfo 
Venturi’s first volume of the Storia dell’ Arte 
Italiana appeared. After three volumes, painting in 
Italy was first attacked and four books on the Quattro- 
cento were issued. The two earlier ones, like their pre- 
decessors, are now out of print; the next two and all 
the succeeding sections are still obtainable. After the 
painting, two volumes are occupied with the architecture 
of the Quattrocento, the second of which is dated 1923. 
Thereafter, four books are exclusively devoted to the 
pictures of the fifteenth century. The last is just published 
and it contains over 1,300 large pages. Prodigious! No 
art history has ever been planned and executed on such 
a scale; no art history has ever been required on such a 
scale. The art of painting is Italian; there is other 
painting, as good, but no better; as inspiring but no more 
spiritual. But when is this great project of author and 
publisher to approach its final stage? A rough calculation 
suggests that up to date this Storia comprises 20,000 
pages and 12,000 illustrations ! The sixteenth century 
has still to be concluded and then there remain the 
succeeding periods, by no means unimportant. 

What is known, all that is worth knowing, is to be 
found in these volumes. The method adopted by the 
author is biographical, but there is a geographical index 
of present locations. To each biography is given a 
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chronology of dates. In an enormous undertaking of 
this character, this plan was the only plan. Everything 
authentic is to be found, only further research* and 
criticism can add anything to the information here 
afforded. The homage of the art-world must be laid 
at the feet of Adolfo Venturi. A word should be added 
as to the mechanics of this volume. The book-making 
is perfect. With so great a number of pages the back 
remains round and firm; the pages open almost of their 
own accord and lie open. Fat as it is the book is a model 
of comeliness and regularity; the illustrations are good 
and quite unostentatious. 


LA PEINTURE ITALIENNE DES ORIGINES AU XVIe 
SrkcLeE. Par RENE SCHNEIDER. 4to, pp. 68 + plates Ixiv. 
(Paris and Bruxelles: G. van Oest.) 1929. Sewn, 
francs 36. 


René Schneider in this book has provided comments 
on the work of the Italian artists who made the Italian 
schools, as far as Raphael. It is, therefore, the first of 
two volumes on its subject. Dealing with so vast a 
field in so small a space as sixty pages, the author could 
do no more. What he has done is useful and it is admir- 
ably illustrated by reproductions of the masterpieces of 
the respective artists. Seeing that it was impossible 
under the circumstances to write at greater length, it was 
wise to include a bibliography of the subject. In this, 
the great works still in process of publication by Adolfo 
Venturi and R. van Marle appear, together with a 
number of special works concerned with the individual 
artists and the separate schools. The bibliography is 
extensive but not complete, although most of the recog- 
nized authorities find a place. The book is a good 
summary introduction to its subject. 


LA CORTE DI LUDOVICO IL MORO. La Vita Privata e 
L’Arte a Milano nella secondo meta del Quattrocento. 2nd 
ed. revised and enlarged. By FRANCESCO MALAGUZZI 
VALERI. 4to, pp. xvi + 720, illus. 760 + plates 40 (7 in 
colour). (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli.) 1929. Sewn, lire 250. 
Much of the glory that was Milan’s in the fifteenth 

century was due to Ludovico il Moro; much of the 
glory that is still Milan’s is due to him also. There is 
no more exciting chapter in history than that which 
deals with the Sforzas; there is no more illustrious 
painting in the world than Leonardo’s “ Last Supper.” 
Ludovico the Moor it was who called Leonardo da 
Vinci to Milan from Florence and who kept him there 
for many years; years in which he played the double 
role of artist and scientist. At Milan Leonardo, 
through several years, reared in the great square of the 
Castello what was the third great statue of the modern 
world, rivalling the Gattemelata and the Colleoni. It 
was destroyed, for the times were stormy, and one of the 
chief agents who stirred the storm was Ludovico, uncle 
of young Gian Galeazzo, and regent, who was master. 
Around this powerful autocrat the tides of history 
rose and fell and the most powerful kings and popes 
sought his alliance. So that his power should be 
increased, the regent sought not only the alliance of king 
and pope, but of artist too. For some years Leonardo 
da Vinci was at his side, painting, sculpturing, experi- 
menting, building and producing great pageants, and 
of all his work something remains in the portfolios of the 
world’s print rooms. 


It was a mighty alliance of temporal and artistic 
power; a magnificent civic and aristocratic display; a 
great expansion and expression of the sense of beauty. At 
the court of Ludovico il Moro, power, magnificence 
of living and of art attained their highest. In writing 
the history of this court Francesco Malaguzzi Valeri 
was concerned with a half century of glorious life 
which is not surpassed even in Venice or Rome. He 
produced a wonderful volume which his publisher, Ulrico 
Hoepli, has done kis best by. It is a nice satisfying 
volume, from which nothing of the life, manners, art and 
history of the period has been omitted. It was published 
in 1915, and now appears in a second edition, better than 
the first. It isa monument to the Renaissance in which the 
highest art, the richest history, the most splendid and the 
humblest life and custom are generously commemorated. 


FARBIGE DEKORATIONEN. Beispiele dekorativer Wand- 
malereien vom Alterthum bis zur Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts. 

By Dr. HELMUTH TH. BossERT. 40 pp., 120 plates. (Berlin : 

Wasmuth.) 60 marks. 

Man has a deep-seated and constant desire to decorate 
the surroundings of his everyday life which is to be 
observed even in the earliest stages of his attempts to 
reach a higher state of culture. It is true that the paintings 
in the caves of Altamira can hardly be reckoned in this 
category, but primitive and peasant life all the world 
over gives excellent illustrations of this incurable effort 
of mankind to civilize its environment. The tents of 
the nomad Turkoman are adorned with hangings of 
knotted woollen pile and strewn with rugs of similar 
technique. In the wooden farmhouses of Scandinavia 
woven ornament, painted cloths, and wood carving are 
essential features of the decoration. The retired sailor 
who paves his garden walks with patterns in black and 
white pebbles, the monk who covers the walls of his 
retreat with religious scenes, or the prince who has 
marble staircases with elaborate ceilings gilt and painted 
are each in his own way expressing the same feeling. In 
this splendid book Dr. Bossert gives a choice selection 
of various forms of coloured decoration of all ages and 
countries, though India and the Far East are omitted. 
It is not, as the title might imply, confined to wall decora- 
tion or to internal decoration. Outside walls are included 
and also floors and ceilings, as these two latter very often 
supplement the wall decoration and form part of the 
same scheme. Mosaic and painted wood, but not wall 
papers, also come within his range. With few exceptions 
the examples are all drawn from palaces or at least from 
aristocratic or wealthy houses, and reach from the halls 
of Pharaoh in the fifteenth century B.c. to the Bucking- 
ham Palace of Queen Victoria in 1845, and finally to a 
Russian peasant house of today. After a brief introduc- 
tion comes a list of the plates with a note as to their sources 
and a short but useful commentary with references to 
appropriate literature. , 

Egypt fitly begins the series with thirteen plates, all 
of high quality, and after a brief glimpse of Assyria we 
pass to Crete and Mycenez. Here the plates are more in 
the nature of selections which, in view of the fragmentary 
nature of the evidence, is perhaps inevitable, but two 
sketches in the text give an experimental reconstruction 
of some elements of the Cretan and Mycenzan palaces. 
Etruscan art is represented by four plates from Tarquinia 
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and one from Vulci, and it is a pity that he could not have 
used Duell’s splendid drawings of the Tomba del Triclinio 
instead of the inferior one here reproduced. Delos and 
Pompeii follow, and for better comparison of the two a 
complete wall from Delos might have been given instead 
of the isolated motives here illustrated. The Pompeian 
series is excellent and well displays the evolution of the 
styles. Ostia, too, might have been included. The next 
two sections deal with Christian painting in East and 
West and here arises a difficulty. With the introduction 
of Christian art, as shown by the examples from churches 
and cathedrals of the earliest as well as of medieval times, 
the coloured decoration is largely religious in its outlook. 
It is not easy to compare the ecclesiastical and the secular 
and it might therefore have been better to confine the 
specimens of wall ornamentation reproduced to the 
secular only. Yet after all a comparison of tomb paintings 
is possible—the Tombs of Tarquinia and of Sardes show 
the greatest contrast with one another in feeling and 
thought. The two plates showing decoration from Messina 
and Monreale are called Norman, although in both strong 
Oriental influence is discernible. It would have been 
better to call them Sicilian. From the Middle Ages we 
pass century by century to the nineteenth century, and so 
rich and so varied are the plates that detailed examination 
is here impossible. Plate LXVIII with the painted 
wooden ceiling of the church at Dadesjé in Sweden is 
charming, and equally delightful in a totally different 
manner is Plate XCVI, a ceiling at Chantilly, probably 
by Huet, with a delicate combination of Eastern and 
Western motives. Many of the later plates are after 
coloured designs in the State Library in Berlin and these 
provide good material for comparison with the actual 
walls or ceilings. With the exception of the specimens 
of modern Russian peasant work the later centuries are 
represented mainly by western European examples, but 
the introduction of the simpler and refreshing designs 
from New England gives an air of lightness and relief 
after the elaboration of the European fashions. The 
book is splendidly produced and the quality of the 
coloured plates is throughout very high. About the 
only one that seems unsatisfactory is that of Birch’s 
Shop Front, which it should be noted was No. 15 Cornhill 
and is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
A. J. B. WACE. 


HEROES, SAINTS AND ARTISTS (EROI, SANTI ED 
ARTISTI). By Corrapo Ricci. Third Edition, with 
numerous additions, and 64 plates (full-page). (Ulrico 
Hoepli, Publishers, Milan.) 1930. Price, Lire 38. 


This is the third edition of a delightful volume in 
which Senator Corrado Ricci gives himself a free hand to 
talk to us of subjects of all kinds, but always linked, 
directly or indirectly, with their share in Italian art and 
history. In this way the writer’s great knowledge of this 
subject-matter can find free and discursive expression, and 
he carries us in these pages from the Sienese Primitives— 
some of whom have come before us in the present 
London exhibition—and the story of the Magdalen in art 
to that wonderful scene in Venice—of which my own 
memory serves me—when the bells of St. Marco rang out 
in a triumphant peal from her Campanile, re-erected 
and opened that very day. Then, taking on his way 
Gentile da Fabriano, the painter of sacred pageant, he 
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carries us to that great Castle of Torchiara, near Parma, 
with its Chamber of Gold, built by Pier Maria Rossi in 
1448, to enshrine the memory of that Bianchina whom he 
loved; or again, to that tormented head of Medusa, which 
used to be attributed to Leonardo, or to such leading 
figures in the Arts as Palestrina, Federico Barocci—of 
whom he has made a very careful study—Tiepolo, and, 
among the modern Italians, the sculptors Monteverde and 
Davide Calandra. 

One of the most attractive of these essays is that on 
“The Portrait” (J/ Ritratto), which Dr. Ricci traces 
from the Etruscan figures, leaning out of the darkness of 
their old tombs, to the rich period of portrait work in 
Italian art, with Raphael, del Sarto, Pontormo, Bronzino 
among the Florentines, and, in northern Italy, Titian, 
Lotto, Moroni, Dosso and—like Raphael transplanted 
to Rome—Sebastiano del Piombo. Then came the time 
when the Italian painters were attracted to the capitals 
across the Alps; when, coming under the strong attraction 
of the Flemish painters, Carbone and Tinelli could have 
their works later assigned to Van Dyck, and Benedetto 
Gennari, working in Paris for Louis XIV, was called 
across the Channel by Charles II to paint the ladies of 
his Court and the reigning favourites. Probably, such 
masters of the North as Franz Hals and even Rembrandt 
scarcely touched the Southern painters of their time; 
but Velazquez, Rubens, and Van Dyck had been in 
Italy, and later—says Dr. Ricci—in the Italian “ Sette- 
cento ” to this Flemish and Spanish influence is clearly 
added that of the French painters, such as Lefevre, 
Largilli¢re in his decorative richness, Rigaud in his 
elegance, and even the delicate fantasy of Watteau; 
while in sculpture the writer gives an eloquent page to 
Lorenzo Bernini in his marvellous and most living bust of 
his patron Cardinal Scipione Borghese. 

An interesting collection of portraits of beautiful 
women of this Italian Settecento is that still preserved in 
the Chigi Palace at Ariccia, reproduced in this work. 
There are thirty-seven of these ladies, mostly of noble 
families, such as the Piccolomini, Colonna, Rospigliosi, 
Orsini and Pamphili Cibo; and they are treated as 
bust portraits, filling an entire room of the Palace. 
Though not in themselves works of first importance, 
something of a fragrance of past memories seems to cling 
round these portraits. 

S. B. 


EPOCHEN DER INDISCHEN KULTUR. Von HERMANN 
Goetz. Museum fiir Volderkunde. Mit 8 Karten. 
Karl W. Hiasemann. 


For English readers this extremely valuable book 
will be more than difficult; not only is it written in 
German, but it is a bulky volume of nearly 600 closely- 
printed pages, and its style is as heavy and complicated 
as a mixture of Teutonic sentences interspersed with the 
never-ending and oddly-accented sequence of consonants 
and vowels that belong to Indian terminology and names 
can make it. 

The author’s main purpose is to work out the distinct 
“curves ” of Arian and Hindu culture and to substitute 
a more rational view of the significance of the Arian in 
India. 

His method is ethnographic and _historico-philo- 
sophic, illustrated with many translations from Indian 
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literature, and also esthetico-philosophic, but unfor- 
tunately not illustrated. It therefore does not strictly 
concern these pages. How adequate the author’s inter- 
pretation of his vast material may be is a matter for 
specialists and remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile it is agreeable to be able to state that he 
regards the position of the British in India as a blessing. 
Only we wish he would not misquote Kipling. He does 
so at least twice. If that can happen with so easy and 
accessible a language as English one wonders how the 
Indians have fared. 
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HOUSE NEAR SEMUR By Corot 
From Corot, by J. Meier Graefe 


JULIUS MEIER GRAEFE: COROT, mit 153 Tafeln in 
Lichtdruck. (Bruno Cassirer and Klinkhardt and Bier- 
mann.) Rmk. Ioo. 

This magnificent publication of Corot’s art is 
especially valuable on account of the selection and 
chronological order of the 150 adequate reproductions. 
It is not derogatory to the author to say that a perusal 
of the illustrations, plate by plate in succession, will tell 
the intelligent peruser all that he need know about this 
great and much misunderstood artist. Corot survives in 


the minds of that minority which cares about art at all 
as a somewhat feminine creator of somewhat fuzzy and 
sentimentally lyrical landscapes. In turning over these 
illustrations plate by plate one can correct this estimate 
by following the stages of his development and dis- 
covering throughout a masculine technique, a virile 
execution allied to an albeit feminine sensibility. 

His beginnings between 1826 and 1833 are summary, 
full of verve in the brushing and strangely anticipatory 
of that impressionistic way of painting which developed 
some thirty years later. 1834 is represented by two 
pictures, “‘ Quay in Rouen ” and “ The Piazetta, Venice,” 
which show a very different, a dry, laboured, and pains- 
taking Corot who seems to have been affected by his 
contemporaries; but these two pictures constitute lapses 
from which he speedily recovered; the view of the barred 
road at “ Ville d’Avray ” of 1835 is as bold and magisterial 
in execution as any of the modern painters of today could 
hope to accomplish, and from this manner he henceforth 
—apparently—never deviated. Even his most senti- 
mental excursions have still that feeling of a man who 
knows what he wants and how to get it without tentative 
fumbling or meticulous finishing. We know Corot as a 
landscape painter; this book for the first time convinces 
us that his “ love” was the figure, not the landscape, 
so much so that during the last years of his life the 
figure-subjects have predominating interest. Here, too, 
we get to understand Corot as a designer. The “ Girl 
in Front of an Easel” of 1865-68 (Pl. CIV), for 
example, is obviously composed for the sake of its 
“pattern” much more than for its subject. In 
“La Femme a La Perle” of 1868-70 (Pl. CXV) we 
have a “ Mona Lisa ”-like study; the “Girl with the 
Marguerites ” of 1860-70 (Pl. CXIX) suggests Titian, 
and so the legend of the Pére Corot, the simple-minded, 
unsophisticated peasant painter is destroyed. Corot was 
a highly “ class conscious ”—this would seem to be the 
mot juste—artist who “ knew all about it””—and who 
would probably have been even greater than he was if 
he hadn’t known so much. For in the last analysis 
Corot was—dare one affirm it ?—unimaginative. He was 
a nature-poet who reproduced what he felt and who felt 
only what he saw with his outer eye—the rest he would 
take on trust, hence his naive efforts to make what was 
already poetry enough in his landscapes still more 
* poetical ” by the addition of those nymphs which had 
crept via Claude from literature into painting. 

Herr Meier Graefe’s text is written with that lyrico- 
dramatical enthusiasm which distinguishes all his writing 
and which causes him to fire off his sentences like a 
Lewis gun—staccato and with effortless energy. On at 
least one reader, however, this book of his produces a 
curious effect: the staccato sentences seem to fly back 
into the gun—eating its own words, to to speak. For 
here we have the Cézanne apostle writing (p. 35): 
‘Wenn man auf diese Gelassenheit blickte, verzerrten 
sich die Gesichte der andern [that is to say of Delacroix, 
Manet, Daumier, Courbet, Cézanne, Renoir, Degas, Van 
Gogh, Gauguin] wurden unruhig senfzten, frohlockten, 
verwickelten sich in Widerspriiche. Uberall waren Risse 
und Liicken sichtbar wahrend der Corot dicht blieb.”’ 

“Everywhere Rifts and Holes; only Corot remains 
sound.” 

Perhaps so, but somehow one does not connect this 
view with our author. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN ART: WORKS IN PRINT 


By KINETON PARKES 


PART III.—BIOGRAPHIES AND CRITICAL STUDIES 


OF INDIVIDUAL ARTISTS 


SPINELLO ARETINO. Eine stilgeschichtliche Studie tiber 
die florentinische Malerei des Ausgehenden XIV Jahr- 
hunderts, von G. GoMBOsI. Illus. 20. 12s. 6d. 

JACOPO DE BARBARI, by A. DE HENESEY. 4to, plates 39. 
(Paris.) Sewn, 15s. 


GIOVANNI LORENZO BERNINI, von E. BENKARD. Crown 


4to (German text). Plates 80. (Frankfort.) 1926. 7s. 
LORENZO BERNINI, von M. von BOogEHN. Royal 8vo, 


illus. 84. (Knackfuss Art Biographies.) (Bielefeld.) 8s., 


cloth. I912. 
FRANCESCO BORROMINI, by EsBerHarp HEMPEL. Large 
8vo, pp. 220, illus. 67+ plates 128. (Vienna : Anton 


Schroll.) Sewn, marks 36. 1924. 

BOTTICELLI, by ARsENE ALEXANDRE. Small 8vo, pp. 64 + 
plates 60. (Paris: Les Editions Rieder.) Sewn, francs 
16.50. 1929. APOLLO, Vol. LX, No. 53. 

SANDRO BOTTICELLI, von WILHELM von Bone. 
small 4to, illus. 103. Cloth, 7s. 6d. (Berlin.) 

SANDRO BOTTICELLI, von WILHELM von Bobé, translated 
by F. RENFIELD and F. L. RuDSTON BROWN. 8vo, pp. xii + 
184 + plates xcviii. (London: Methuen.) Cloth, 31s. 6d. 


2nd ed., 


1925. 

SANDRO BOTTICELLI, von E. ScHEFFer. Royal 4to, illus. 
88. (Berlin.) Boards, 30s. 1921. 

BOTTICELLI, by ADOLFO VENTURI. Imp. 8vo, plates 192. 
(English text.) (London: A. Zwemmer.) Cloth, 25s. 
1926. 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI AND THE FLORENTINE RE- 
NAISSANCE, by YuKIO YASHIRO. Revised edition, 1929. 
4to, pp. xlvii + 261 + col. plates 16 + plates174. (London: 
Medici Society.) Cloth, 50s. 1929. APOLLO, Vol. X, No. 60. 

FRANCESCO BOTTICINI, von ERNsT KUHNEL. 4to, illus. 
40. (Strassbourg.) Sewn, 8s. 

AGNOLO BRONZINO, by ArTHUR McComs. (Harvard and 
Oxford University Presses.) 35s. APOLLO, Vol. LX, No. §1. 

DIE WERKE ANGELO BRONZINOS, von Hanns ScHULZE. 
4to, illus. 21. Sewn, 7s. 

BRUNELLESCHI, by Guipo L. Luzzatto. (Milan: Alpes.) 

BENEDETTO AND SANTI BUGLIONI, by ALLAN Mar- 
QUAND. 4to, pp. lxvi + 224, with 148 illustrations. (Prince- 
ton: University Press.) 52s. 6d. met. 1921. 

[The monuments of glazed terra-cotta executed by 
Benedetto and Santi Buglioni are here catalogued and 
described.] 

CARAVAGGIO—STUDIEN, von ERNst BENKARD. 
Heinrich Keller.) Sewn, marks 12. 

IL CARAVAGGIO, by M. MaraGonr. Royal 8vo, plates 46. 

(Italian text.) (Florence.) Boards,7s.6d. 1922. 

CARAVAGGIO, von LEOPOLD ZAHN. 4to, pp. 64 + plates xliv. 
(Berlin: Albertus, Verlag.) Cloth, marks 30. APOLLO, 
Vol. LX, No. 53. 

DAS WERK DES VITTORE CARPACCIO, von W. Hausen- 
STEIN. Crown 4to, illus. 118. (Stuttgart.) Boards, 22s. 6d. 
1925. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF VITTORIO CARPACCIO, by 
P. MOLMENTI and G. Lupwic. Translated by R. H. H. 
Cust. Medium 8vo, plates 8 + 240 illus. and illus. in 
text. (London.) Cloth, 45s. 

[Also editions in Italian (Milan), 30s., and French (Paris), 
26s.] 


(Berlin : 
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JACOPO CARUCCI DA PONTORMO, HIS LIFE AND 
WORK, by F. M. Crapp. Crown 4to, pp. 388, illus. 153. 
(Yale: University Press.) 35s. 1916. 


I CARLONI, by M. Maraconr. Crown 4to (Italian text). 
Illus. 88 of painting, sculpture, architecture, by members of 
the family. Boards, 21s. (Florence.) 1925. 


THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI, written by himself. 
Translated into English by ANNE MACDONELL, with an 
Introduction by HENRY WILSON. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv + 
368 + plates 12 and drawings 28. (London: J. M. Dent.) 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 1927. APOLLo, Vol. X, No. 59. 


THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI, A NEW VERSION, 
by R. H. Hopart Cust. (London: Navarre Society.) 3s. 


BENVENUTO CELLINI, by RosBert H. Hopart Cust. With 
a frontispiece in photogravure and 41 other illustrations. 
Demy 16mo. (London: Methuen.) 5s. net. Little Books 
on Art. 

CORREGGIO: HIS LIFE AND WORK, by Corrapo RiIccj, 
translated by LEONARD SMITH. Large 8vo, reproductions 
296. (London: Frederick Warne.) Cloth, 31s. 6d. 1930. 


URBANO DA CORTONA, EIN BEITRAG ZUR KENNTNIS 
DER SCHULE DONATELLOS UND DER SIENESER 
PLASTIK IM QUATTROCENTO, von PAuL SCHUBRING. 
4to, illus. 30. (Strassbourg.) Sewn, 7s. 6d. 

CARLO CRIVELLI UND SEINE SCHULE, von FRANz 
Drey. 4to, plates 109 + illus. 12. (Munich: F. Bruck- 
mann.) Cloth, 25s. 1927. 

CARLO - CRIVELLI, von 
(Bergamo.) 3s. 

ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA AND HIS ATELIER, by ALLAN 
MARQUAND. 4to. In two vols.: I, pp. xii + 182 + 135 
illus. and two gen. tables; II, pp. 276 + 175 illustrations. 
(Princeton : University Press.) 80s. met. 1922. _ 

DELLA ROBBIA IN AMERICA, by ALLAN MarRQuanD. Demy 
4to, pp. 192 + 72 plates from photographs. (Princeton : 
University Press.) Cloth back, boards, 27s. 6d. 1912. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA, by ALLAN MARQUAND. Demy 4to, 
pp. 316 + 186illus. (Princeton : University Press.) Boards, 
cloth back, §2s. 6d. 1914. 

[A catalogue raisonné of the works of Luca della Robbia.] 


ROBBIA HERALDRY, by ALLAN MARQUAND. Demy 4to, 
pp. 328 + 277 illus. (Princeton: University Press.) Cloth 
back boards, 52s. 6d. net. I919. 

[A contribution to the history of Italian Art, not primarily 
to heraldry.] 

GIOVANNI DELLA ROBBIA, by ALLAN MARQUAND. 8vo,5 
pp. xxiv + 234, with 161 illus. (Princeton: University 
Press.) 52s. 6d.met. 1920. ; 

[A catalogue raisonné of the works of Giovanni della 
Robbia.] 

THE BROTHERS OF ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA, by ALLAN 
MARQUAND. (London: Humphrey Milford.) 52s. 6d. 
ApoLLo, Vol. IX, No. 50, p. 124. 

DONATELLO, by Maup CRUTTWELL. With a frontispiece in 
photogravure and 80 other plates. Wide royal 8vo, 16s. 
net. Classics of Art. (London: Methuen.) 

FRA ANGELICO, by WILHELM HAUSENSTEIN. Trans. AGNES 
BLAKE. Royal 8vo, illus. 67. (London: Methuen.) 25s. 
1927. 

FRA ANGELICO, von W. HAUSENSTEIN. Med. 4to, illus. 
55. (Munich.) Buckram, 32s. 1923. 

IL BEATO ANGELICO. LA SUA VITAELE SUE OPERE, 
by C. CrarRoLo and B. M. ArBis. Crown 4to, illus. 117. 
(Bergamo.) Cloth, 9s. 1925 


L. PELANDI. 16mo, illus. 
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FRA ANGELICO-~ HIS LIFE AND WORK, by PAuL Mura- 


TOFF. From Russian by Eric Law-Gisiko. Large 8vo, 
pp. 389, illus. 296. (London: F. Warne.) Cloth, 31s. 6d. 
1929. APOLLO, Vol. XI, No. 61. 

FRA ANGELICO DA FIESOLE, von H. Nass. 
plates 17. (Munich.) Cloth, 8s. 6d. 1924. 
FRA ANGELICO DA FIESOLE, par Ep. SCHNEIDER. 

4to, illus. 48. (Paris.) Sewn, 20s. 

BEATO ANGELICO, by I. B. Suptno, traduit de I’Italien par 
J. DE CROZALES, 2nd ed. Royal 8vo, illus. 90. (Florence.) 
Cloth, tos. 6d. 1909. 

FRANCESCO FRANCIA, by G. LIPPARINI. 
illus. 108. (Bergamo.) Cloth 9s. 1913. 
PIER ANTONIO GARIAZZO AND HIS’ WORKS, 
by J. R. BARTLETT. 4to, illus. 124. (Milan.) Cloth 21s. 

1926. 

GHIRLANDAIO, by Geratp S. Davies. With a frontispiece 
in photogravure and 49 other plates. Second edition. Wide 
royal 8vo. 15§s.net. Classics of Art. (London: Methuen. 

DIE TAFELBILDER DOMENICO GHIRLANDAIOS, von 
KUPPFRS. 4to, plates 27. (Strassbourg.) 16s. 

GIORGIONE—A NEW STUDY OF HIS ART AS A LAND- 
SCAPE PAINTER, by Sir Martin Conway. (London: 
Ernest Benn.) 15s. APOLLO, Vol. LX, No. §2. 

GIORGIONE, by E. V. Lucas. _ F’cap 4to, plates 13. (London : 


Med. 4to, 


Demy 


Crown 4to, 


Methuen.) Cloth, 5s. 1926. 

GIORGIONE, von L. Justi. 2 vols., 4to, pp. 700, illus. + 
plates 63. (Berlin.) Cloth, £5. 1925. 

GIORGIONE E IL GIORGIONISMO, by L. VENTuRI. 4to, 
plates 75. (Milan.) Sewn, 21s. 1913. 

GIOTTO, par MarceL BRION. Pott 4to, pp. 64 + plates 60. 
(Paris: Rieder.) Sewn, francs 16.50. 1927. 


[One of the best inexpensive works on the artist, with 
adequate heliogravure illustrations and a_ bibliography. 
Series Masters of Ancient Art.] 

GIOTTO, by CarLo Carra. Imp. 8vo, plates 192. 
(London: A. Zwemmer.) Cloth, 25s. 1925. 
GIOTTO UND DIE GIOTTO-APOKRYPHEN, von Friep- 
RICH RINTELEN. 2nd ed. Royal 8vo, plates 42. (Basel: 

Benno Schwabe.) Sewn, francs 10. 1923. 

GIOTTO IN DER MITTELALTERLICHEN GEISTES- 
ENTWICKLUNG, von ERWIN ROSENTHAL. Crown 4to, 
plates 31. (Augsburg.) Cloth, 12s. 6d. 1924. 

GIOTTO AND HIS WORKS IN PADUA, by JoHN RuskIN. 
Crown 8vo. (London :. Allen & Unwin.) 7s. 6d. 

GIOTTO AND SOME OF HIS FOLLOWERS, by O. Srrén, 
trans. by F. SCHENCK, 1917. 2 vols., crown 4to, pp. xi + 


(Rome.) 


285 + plates 220. (Harvard: University Press.) 63s. 

BENOZZO GOZZOLI, by ELENA CONTALDI. 8vo, pp. ix + 
257 + illus. 122. (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli.) Lire 4o. 
1928. (APOLLO, Vol. LX, No. §2.) 


BENOZZO GOZZOLI, par G. J. HOOGEWERFF. 
plates 16. (Paris: Félix Alcan.) Sewn, 15s. 
et Esthétique Series. 

FRANCESCO GUARDI, by G. Frocco. Med, 8vo, plates 128. 
(Florence.) Boards, 17s. 6d. 1923. 
LEONARDO THE FLORENTINE, by 
TAYLOR. 8vo, pp. xxxi + 580 + illus. 9. 
Richards Press.) Cloth, 31s.6d. 1927. 


LEONARDO UND DIE NATURWISSENSCHAFTEN, von 
WILHELM BLASCHKE. (Leipzig: Teubner.) 

LEONARDO DA VINCI: PITTORE, SCULTORE, ARCHI- 
TETTO, by S. Carottr. Crown 4to, illus. + plates 58. 
(Turin.) Boards, 15s. 1921. 

STUDIEN UBER LEONARDO DA VINCI, von WILHELM VON 
Bope. Large 8vo, illus. 73. (Berlin: G. Grote’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung.) Sewn, marks 10. 1921. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI: DER KUNSTLER UND SEIN 
WERK, von EDMUND HILDEBRANDT. 8vo, pp. xvi + 352 + 
illus. 296. (Berlin: G. Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung.) 
Sewn, marks 24. 1927. APOLLO, Vol. VIII, No. 46. 


Crown 8vo, 
1929. (Art 


RACHEL ANNAND 
(London: The 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, by Sir CHarLes HOLMES. 
pp. 28. (Oxford: University Press.) 2s. 
Proceedings of the British Academy. 

THE MIND OF LEONARDO DA VINCI, by Epwarp 


McCurpy. (London: Jonathan Cape.) 12s.6d. APOLLO, 
Vol. IX, No. §4, p. 374. 


Royal 8vo, 
From the 


LEONARD DA VINCI, par TrisTAN Ktitncsox. (Paris : 
RIEDER.) In the press. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI, by E. V. Lucas. Col. front. + 12 


illus. f’cap. 4to. 
on Great Masters. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI, von Emit MOLLER. 3 vols., large 4to, 
text pp. 450 + illus. 400. (Vienna: Anton Schroll.) 1929. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI, von Kurt Prister. Med. 4to, plates 
18. (Munich.) Cloth, 6s. 1923. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI: ZEICHNUNGEN, edited by ANNY 
E. Popp. Royal 8vo, pp. x + 92. (Munich: R. Piper 
Verlag.) Boards, marks 18. 1927. APOLLO, Vol. VIII, No. 46. 

STORIA DELL’ OPERA PITTORICA DI LEONARDO DA 
VINCI, by ALDo pe Rinatpis. (Bologna: N. Zanichelli.) 

LEONARDO DA VINCI, von Ap. ROSENBERG. §Sthed. Royal 
8vo, illus. 136 (4 in colour). (Bielefeld: Kmackfuss 
Kunstler Monographien.) Cloth, 8s. 1924. 

GEOLOGISCHE BEOBACHTUNGEN DES LEONARDO 
DA VINCI, von WILHELM SALOMON. (Berlin: de Gruyter.) 

LEONARDO DE VINCI, L’HOMME ET L’ARTISTE, par 
OSVALD SIREN. 3 vols, 4to, pp. 240 + plates 204. (Paris: 
G. van Oest.) Sewn, francs 650. 1928. 

LEONARDO RITTRATTISTA, by A. SCHIAPARELLI. Med. 
8vo, plates 40. (Milan.) Boards, §s. 6d. 

LEONARDO UND SEIN KREIS, von WILHELM Supa. Large 
8vo, pp. 328, illus. 336 + plates 192. (Munich: F. Bruck- 
mann.) 

LEONARDO DA VINCI E LA SCULTURA, by F. MataGuzzi 
VALERI. 8vo, illus. 100. (Bologna.) Sewn, 8s. 6d. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI, PITTORE, by A. VENTURI. 8vo. 
illus. 129. (Bologna.) 12s. sewn. 

LA CRITICA E L’ARTE DI LEONARDO DA VINCI, by 
L. VENTURI. 8vo, plates 22. (Bologna.) Sewn, Ios. 6d. 

FIORENZO DI LORENZO: EIN KUNSTHISTORISCHE 
STUDIE, von SIEGFRIED WEBER. 4to, illus. 25. (Strass- 
bourg.) Sewn, 13s. 6d. 

ALLESANDRO MAGNASCO, von B. GEIGER. 
illus. 51. (Vienna.) Boards, 15s. 1923. 
BENEDETTO DA MAIANO, by L. CENTALDI. 

illus. 60. (Florence.) 6s. 

BENEDETTO DA MAJANO, FLORENTINER BILD- 
HAUER DER SPATEN QUATTROCENTO, von L. 
DussLeR. 4to, illus. 47 + 37 plates. (Munich.) 15s. 

L’ARTE DI ANDREA MANTEGNA, by GIlusepPE FIOcco. 
(Bologna.) Large crown 8vo, illus. 145. 1927. 
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“OLD IRONSIDES” IN CHASE Coloured etching by Harold Wyllie 
Edition limited to 100 artist’s proofs at £6 6 0 each 
Published by Robert Dunthorne and Son 
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THE MANOR FARM SALE 





By Charles Cundall 


At Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi’s Galleries 


CHARLES CUNDALL 


By JESSICA 


F all graces which can be bestowed upon 

a painter in an age of feverish emulation, not 

to say imitation, the most satisfying is surely 

individuality. Because of its individual 
character the work of Charles Cundall, always worthy of 
attention, is peculiarly so at present. Mr. Cundall has 
lived through a time of violent upheaval in the world of 
art. He was at the impressionable age of twenty when, 
in 1910, complacency was removed suddenly and rather 
violently from artistic circles in England by the invasion 
from France of the Modernist movement. At that time 
it was not very easy for any young artist to keep a steady 
head. 

There seemed to be only two artistic alternatives. 
The worn and, in places, muddy path of the artistically 
antiquated, or semi-antiquated, stretched in one direction, 
the stony track marked out by Cézanne in another. Some 
walked or sat down in the first path, others careered 
wildly along the second. Charles Cundall, with a few 


I 


STEPHENS 


other of the young men of that time, declined both 
courses. He took from the old and the new just as much 
as suited his own purpose and he went his own way, 
steadily and sturdily. The evidence for this conclusion 
lies in his work, the best place for finding evidence about 
artists. In his work it appears that he found matter 
within himself demanding expression, and demanding also 
its own quite personal form of expression, and for those 
demands Mr. Cundall equipped himself thoroughly and 
adequately. 

Kant says somewhere that design, as implying a 
personal designer, belongs to the spiritual sphere. The 
special spiritual entity possessed by Charles Cundall was 
best served by the special form of presentation which he 
adopted and maintained. In no other form could he have 
given significance to the things he wanted to say. Now, 
in 1930, when, in the height of his vigour, he has 
** arrived,” this innately acute personality is peculiarly 
interesting. His work goes from strength to strength, 
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At the exhibition of Mr. Cundall’s work 
at Messrs. Colnaghi’s Galleries the full flavour 
of his work may be enjoyed in fitting 
surroundings, unalloyed by the general mental 
turmoil of a mixed exhibition. This is a 
great boon, a help to contemplation, which 
every good artist demands and deserves. 

It should be remembered that he is a 
man of the North. His artistic ancestry is 
also northern, and may be studied at the 
Rijks Museum at Amsterdam, and to this 
ancestry he is true. The outlook is that of 
the observer of democratic life. The com- 
ments on life as seen are slightly quizzical, but 
kind. There is keen observation of a beautiful 
world and a little smile at its inhabitants. 

When it is said that the English mind is 
antipathetic to art, that no good thing can, 
especially, come from the northern provinces, 
it is well to visit the more perfect exhibitions 


VICTORIA STATION By Charles Cundall showing the work of rarer men. The diatribes 


At Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi’s Galleries 


standing on its own merits. It is no disparagement of 
intrinsic power to say that it is in his relationship to 
his time that his present interest is so strong. 

A new decade is always a time of stocktaking. For 
twenty years the movement of 1910 has striven to express 
the life—chiefly the emotional life—of an era. In 
twenty years the first freshness of any movement is bound 
to wear away to some extent, movements being of shorter 
life than men. We have still among us men of movements 
anterior to that called, loosely and ephemerally, 
** Modernism.” We have now among us a new genera- 
tion, which knocks, however deferentially, at the gates, 
demanding its chance to make its own expressional 
forms, in accordance with its own life. 
Meantime, the Modernist movement grows 
so elderly and respectable that it is even 
tolerated in the English provinces, and is 
quite well known in Cedar Springs. 

All this has been reflected in recent 
exhibitions, and in the depression of some 
authorities about the state of art. There is 
a sensing of a pause in art, a desire for 
change, or of the carrying of present effort 
into new directions. The critic sees much 
effort, a medley of attempt along well-known 
lines. Much “ attributable ” effort, outcome 
of yearning to be original on the part of the 
unoriginal, brings satiety. When, in some 
general exhibition, a work by Charles 
Cundall is encountered, the reaction is akin 
to that which might be produced if a work 
by Mozart was unexpectedly introduced 
into a concert wildly compounded of work 
by Verdi and Stravinsky. Whatever the 
virtues of Verdi and Stravinsky (and never 
would I belittle either master) there is 
something very refreshing about Mozart. 

It seems that at times of change, at the 
coming of new eras, it is the individual 
man who helps and comforts. Personality 
always counts, never more than at such times. 
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will then be critically examined and the answer 

which will form itself is “‘ Are you sure? ” 
For those who are privileged to see the 
exhibition at Messrs. Colnaghi’s Galleries, description of 
Mr. Cundall’s pictures is unnecessary. For those who 
are not, the illustrations here given will be an impetus 
to further study of an art which does not stand still. 
Always self-controlled, this work now crystallizes, as 
the outcome of long endeavour and the growth of self- 
command, with perfect command of materials. Com- 
parison between the English and Continental subjects is 
most interesting. The truth that light, people, trees 
and every other matter which can be introduced, must 
have personal character, is never forgotten. English 
scenes are lit by English light, so different from any 
Continental light. Tiny figures are French or German. 





STEVEDORES : MARSEILLES By Charles Cundall 


At Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi’s Galleries 











Charles Cundall 


Even geese and pigs are national. Mr. Cundall certainly 
counts it sin to let a truth slip, and in this he is true to his 
artistic ancestry. The great men of old knew that, whilst 
it may be comparatively easy to produce an emotional 
effect or a literal transcription of facts, it is very difficult 
indeed to state facts and, at the same time, keep the 
emotional value of the facts paramount. 

Infinite pains, involving time and patience, must be 
taken, whilst the flame of primary inspiration is, all the 
time, kept burning. This primary inspiration is way- 
ward, apt to disappear in the difficulty of the mechanics 
of painting. Therefore, many become slaves to it, 
trying to omit facts, lest it be lost in the struggle. This 
soulfulness often results in turgidity, or the sheerly 
incomprehensible. If we are to recognize the essential 
emotion of life seen at an English fair, or the feelings 
we shared with the artist at Victoria, or the sights and 
suggested sounds at Boulogne, we shall do so more 
easily if our mind is unpuzzled by formlessness of 
drawing or the omission of part of the ensemble. If the 
aim of an artist is to convey his vision to others, this aim 
may be stultified either by soulless literalness, or, 
extremes meeting, by emotional incomprehensibility. 
The primary inspiration, interest in life, must be 
conveyed convincingly. Mr. Cundall touches life at 
many points, the full life of the present, with its trains 
and cranes, vivacity and activity. Thus he is forced to 
paint many things, scamping none of them, since trees 
and houses, trains and ships all contribute to the 
throbbing of the pulses in a very exciting world. It is 
this fullness of content, this broad outlook which makes 
him so interesting, so much a part of the present, and, 
probably, of the future. His interest for future connois- 
seurs rather goes without saying, for his work is 


documentary, a history of its time. The influence of 
his sane and steady work upon the young may or may 
not be great. Conversation with the young men leads 
to the conclusion that they want to be individual. 
Inquiring persons try them very much by efforts to 
allocate them to some school, to put them in pigeon 
holes. Some of them resent this mildly. They think 
that they would like to be themselves. So did Charles 
Cundall, twenty years ago. 

To say that an artist wishes to be himself is to say that 
he lives. No one who sees Mr. Cundall’s pictures can 
doubt that whilst he works he is vividly alive. There is 
nothing static about his version of work, life, motion, 
the play of colour or the sense of sound. A certain 
silver colour in his English pictures is peculiarly attrac- 
tive. He seems always to approach our country with a 
fresh eye, the eye of the returned traveller. 

The significance of English trees in any English 
scene is only observed fully after travel. The artist’s 
many travels not only bring us foreign visions but a 
true scale of importances in visions seen at home. 

The appreciation of Charles Cundall’s work is 
naturally great. 

From the time when he left the North of England 
he has been watched by the understanding, and by those 
who demand in art a high level of dignity. His works 
have found resting places accordingly. He is represented 
at the Tate Gallery, forexample. This achievement has 
noc been without struggle, but it can be said to have been 
rapid, and it is a sign that, given true power and the will 
to win, a young man may not despair of gaining apprecia- 
tion and understanding. The exhibition at Messrs. 
Colnaghi’s is a sign of appreciation on their part, by no 
means sudden or new. 


ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


THOUGHTS ON THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION 


HE orations, learned lectures, articles and essays, 

which have of necessity, grace and courtesy, been 

made by all concerned in or with the already mem- 

orable Italian Exhibition at Burlington House are 
calculated to still the small voice of individual judgment. 
Where the Authorities of the art world have been called out 
to attack the normally indolent public and to make them 
captives of Italy—at all events zesthetically—the individual 
needs somewhat more than ordinary courage to defend his 
freedom of mind, to keep his individual opinion intact. It 
is all very instructive to be told that this or that Italian 
artist was the greatest in the world, that this or that 
Italian picture is unsurpassed in beauty. Nor is it 
without interest to be intrigued with the disputes of 
Doctors as to the ascription of this or that painting. It 
is pleasant and soothing to some minds to be guided 
from room to room in Burlington House, to be halted 
here or there before a work for special genuflexion, but 
meanwhile what becomes of the most essential thing 
in the appreciation of art, namely, individual response ? 


It is essential to establish a contact—admitted, and 
numbers of well-intentioned and capable speakers and 
writers are doing their best to establish it between the 
works and the spectators, but if the “‘ current ” fails the 
contact will be ineffective. The man in the street who 
foolishly says : “‘ I know nothing about art, but I know 
what I like,” obviously does know something about art, 
else he could not like it, and it is more important that he 
should experience liking or disliking, for that matter, 
than that he should trust the opinions of others; for 
the fundamental condition of the appreciation of art is 
not the kind of knowledge that one may acquire from 
other sources, but the sensibility which one must already 
possess. Nor is this sensibility merely a matter of fibre, 
but also of temporary conditions, subjective and objec- 
tive—which, incidentally, explains why even experts 
cannot agree amongst themselves. And yet it is only 
that individual responsiveness which lends authenticity 
and authoritativeness to judgment—albeit often purely 
personal in its extent. 
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What, under such circumstances, becomes of the 
various “ glories” of this exhibition? It may interest 
the reader to test his own experiences by some of mine as 
here set forth. 

Take, for example, Botticelli’s “ Birth of Venus.” 
Everyone knows what an amazingly beautiful picture it 
is, Or was, or may have been, but if it appeared tired 
enough in its native place, in Piccadilly against the 
red-currant jam and cream mixture of the background 
which ruins nearly all the pictures in this room, it looks 
washed out, anemic, almost beyond hope of recovery. 
Again, everyone who has seen Titian’s “La Bella” 
during four centuries or so has been enchanted with its 
colour, until here at Burlington House it seems over- 
rated, poor in drawing, and its very colour “ lovely ” in 
the wrong, the sentimental sense. And Fra Angelico? 
He lives in one’s mind as a truly angelic soul, with a 
childlike, vividly imaginative, and healthy faith—but 
looking at the Pontasieve “‘ Madonna,” in Room. II, 
and “never previously published or exhibited,” it 
comes upon one that the Frate of Fiesole had in his 
mind one of the noble, disdainful Florentine ladies in- 
ordinately proud of her blue blood and tapering aristo- 
cratic fingers, and as unused to nursing a baby as the 
angelic Frate himself. Even Fra Giovanni’s “ primitive- 
ness ” thus explains itself as a fully conscious attitude, 
very different from the true primitiveness and other- 
worldliness of Simone Martini, as may be judged from 
the polyptych partly reassembled under No. §2 in Room I. 
“ The .Virgin ” on the right, and the “ Angel of the 
Annunciation” on the left—strongly reminiscent of 
the “‘ Wilton Diptych”’ by an unknown master and in the 
National Gallery—are paintings which one would like 
to abscond with and adore in privacy. They represent 
Christian art in its most perfect form of faith and refine- 
ment; they make the painters of the “ High” Renais- 
sance, the Raphaels and Titians, even the Leonardos, 
appear incredibly heavy, earthbound tradesmen producing 
—as in fact they did—work to order; whilst the Siennese 
was singing hymns—or so it seems. A similar sincerity 
and whole-heartedness, though devoted to entirely pagan 
uses, is visible also in Piero di Cosimo’s “ Battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithe,” in Room IV. The catalogue 
describes it as “‘ Various incidents in the struggle between 
centaurs and lapithe, set in a rocky and wooded land- 
scape.” “ Incidents” is the right word, for the com- 
batants fall upon each other, belabour one another, and 
fling things at each other with a will. It is a rollickingly 
good piece of realization down to the consolatrix in the 
foreground, painted with obvious and infectious gusto 
and enjoyment. That, too, is art; art not for art’s sake, 
but for the pleasure of the thing. At the other end of 
the scale we find such a picture as “ The Boy with the 
Puzzle,” by a contemporary of Cosimo’s, Bernardino 
Luini. Here is competence unworthily wasted on 
irrelevance, on prettiness, eye-deception, and a trivial 
subject. 

To that kind of thing thousands of the nineteenth- 
century artists owed the debacle of their art. But then, 
if one only dared proclaim it: trivialities, insincerities, 
desire to deceive rather than delight the eye, or ostenta- 
tiousness inspired—if that be the right word—even the 
great. Here, for example, is a ——no; one dare not in 
the present mood of the public say such things about 
him—but Tiepolo, for example. Tiepolo is a pompier in 
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excelsis. Paint he could, none better in Italy, better 
than Titian, if by better we mean with greater facility, 
verisimilitude or more elegant ease—but his painting 
is sincere only in its entire lack of sincerity, a lack, more- 
over, that was not only his failing, but the “‘ understood 
thing” during his age. If we see here how an age 
encouraged a genius to take things “ easy,” Bramantino’s 
“Ecce Homo,” in Room IV, is an example of an artist 
taking things out of time and season—inordinately 
“hard.” It is, for an Italian, an extraordinarily distress- 
ful performance; the more distressing because we see in 
it the struggle between the representation of formal 
beauty and religious or rather psychological truth, a 
struggle which Rogier van der Weyden, an earlier Flemish, 
but equally doleful, painter, had not to contend with, 
since formal beauty—note the sculpturesque treatment 
of the body—in the Italian sense did not concern him, 
and which the gloomy Neapolitan-Spanish painters of the 
counter-reformation learnt to “ camouflage,” after Cara- 
vaggio’s advent, with the play of light and shadow. But 
this Room IV contains several “ tortured ” pictures, such 
as the Cosimo Turas, the Mantegnas—all Mantegna’s 
work has this sense of constraint, even of coercion; it is 
as if he were always fretting because carnal Nature is 
not made of stone; and her forms are nearly always soft. 
Even in Crivelli, whose “ Virgin and Child ” here (201) 
is preserved with quite amazing freshness and displays 
outstanding “ solidity,” was ever in conflict with himself 
because of his aristocratic insistence on formality which 
made his cultured saints look “ladies” and “ gentle- 
men,” and the desire to give thanks for the fullness of 
the earth, symbolized by the fruit, notably the zucco, 
which appears in nearly all his works, and which has 
apparently “ nothing to do with the case.” 

It is this visible struggle of parts in contest with 
each other or with the whole which causes so few master- 
pieces to be created, for in the ultimate analysis it is 
less the superlative degree of one quality, or even the 
number of good qualities which go to make a masterpiece, 
but the co-ordination of parts with each other and the 
subordination of all to the whole—to the 1pEA. Nor must 
we think here only of zxsthetics; subject matter—rightly 
understood—is the subordinating force. In this sense 
Dosso Dossi’s “ Circe ” deserves, it seems to me, a more 
prominent place than it has been given. This “ Circe ”— 
if such it be—shows originality of invention and design, 
and though perhaps a little harsh in the transition from 
the figure to the background, great poetic charm and 
esthetic concentration. On the other hand, the world- 
famous “ Tempest,” by Giorgione, harmonious though 
it be in colour and beautifully “ felt ” in detailed passages, 
lacks cohesion. It seems as if the artist could not make 
up his mind whether the figures or the landscape was of 
greater importance and came to no definite conclusion— 
for the eye is “ hooked” by the two broken columns in 
the middle distance, from which it vainly tries to escape. 

Thus, individual judgment in its search for complete 
satisfaction is continually given to finding fault. I am 
not sure but what the most satisfying paintings are here, 
as elsewhere, to be found amongst the portraits. Perhaps 
the problem set is simpler, perhaps we are after all 
more interested in the images of beings that have lived, 
have hoped, and suffered like ourselves, perhaps this 
tendency is only a personal limitation of the writer’s. 
Be that as it may, amongst the portraits at Burlington 
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House there are an astonishing number of masterpieces. 
In Room III alone there are enough to occupy one for a 
day. Beginning with the delightful “ Princess Guinevra ” 
of the Este family, by Pisanello, including Giorgione’s 
so-called “‘ Antonio Brocardo,” Raphael’s solid Mona 
Lisa-like “‘ Maddalena Doni”—only Leonardo’s is so 
much more subtle—Titian’s ‘“‘ Unknown Man,” Lotto- 
like in its nervous psychology, and the same master’s 
“ Portrait of an Englishman ”; Lotto’s admirable “‘ Por- 
trait of a Man,” with veined hands; the audacious sum- 
ming up of “Pope Paul III” by Titian, once more a 
psychologically fine “ Portrait of a Middle-aged Lady,” 
from “ Bergamo,” by Lotto, the “ Giovanni Tornabuoni,” 
by Domenico Ghirlandaio, and concluding with the 
“Duke and Duchess of Urbino,” by Piero della 
Francesca, the former of more obvious, the latter of 
greater merit—But enough for this time. 


THE NEW “ DUVEEN ” ROOM IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY 

The New Duveen Room in the National Gallery, which 
was opened by Prince George on January 9, is sure to 
come in for some criticism, mainly because it represents 
a new experiment in lighting. Designed by Sir Richard 
Allison, F.R.I.B.A., of the Office of Works, it follows the 
principle adopted in the Marlay extension of the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge. The walls are accordingly 
divided into bays with splayed sides; the angles of 
the splays are wider than at Cambridge. The central 
portion of the ceiling is formed by a barrel vault resting 
on the edges of the returns, whilst the walls receive their 
light from the flat lights which run parallel with the 
vaulting. The success of this system is not as great 
as might reasonably be expected. Architecturally, the 
uninterrupted length of the barrel vaulting which forms— 
in spite of a number of glass openings in its coffered 
panelling—a comparatively dark mass, seems to rest 
heavily and even precariously on its supports. The 
quantity of light in this gallery is undoubtedly reduced, 
whilst at the same time the walls themselves receive an 
amount of light which diminishes too rapidly toward 
the bottom, with the result that the pictures are unevenly 
lighted and that the Crivelli ancona which forms an 
otherwise decorative end piece under the barrel vault, 
but should have been raised higher from the floor, gets 
altogether too little light. Speaking with some diffidence 
as not being an architect myself, I cannot see that the 
addition of still more lights in the coffered ceiling could 
possibly cause any more reflections on the glass of the 
pictures; but it would increase the quantity of light in 
the whole of the room. The grey-green brocade with 
which the walls are covered is also, I venture to think, 
despite its lovely quality, not a success; it robs the walls 
of self-respect. Even if a wall is built to hang pictures 
upon it should behave rather like a good child : it should 
be seen but not heard; this is not sufficiently “ seen.” 


MISS EDNA CLARKE HALL’S EXHIBITION AT THE 
REDFERN GALLERY 

Miss Edna Clarke Hall’s exhibition is a little 

disappointing. She is a poetess as well as a paintress— 

in parenthesis, it is a pity that the latter word is not 

literary currency, it would save a great deal of ex- 

planation. Paintresses do not paint like painters, any 


more than poetesses poetize like poets. Miss Clarke Hall 
has talent, taste and imagination. There is not a 
“bad” picture in the whole exhibition and one’s 
sense of criticism is aroused mainly because, being as 
good as they are, these things ought to have been so 
much better. There are over one hundred paintings in 
this show: can it be that the spectator’s receptiveness is 
thereby exhausted; or, dare one suggest that the artist 
wou!d do tetter if she did less ? 





PORTRAIT OF ARTIST’S DAUGHTER 


By Santa-Marina 


At the Gieves Gallery 
(See page 146) 


THE PASTEL SOCIETY, WITH WHICH IS 
INCORPORATED THE PENCIL SOCIETY, AT THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIES 


Pace Mr. A. L. Baldry and his note to the 
catalogue of this Society’s exhibition, one cannot accept 
his statement that pastel is “ not a fragile and evanescent 
materia] and that it requires only that ordinary care 
which must be given to every kind of art work.” The more 
pictorial it is, the subtler its gradations; in other words the 
more pastel there is on the paper the more “ evanescent” 
is, not the material perhaps, but the effect unless treated with 
quite extraordinary care. The beauty of a fully elaborated 
pastel is its “ bloom,” and this bloom diminishes under 
the accidental shaking of the paper and disappears through 
an accidental touch : for it cannot be fixed without losing 
some of its quality. The /ess elaborate, the simpler and 
bolder the technique the better for the future of each 
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CONVENT OF THE BEGUINAGE, BRUGES 
By Santa-Marina 
At the Gieves Gallery 
(See page 146) 


work. Probably Mr. Davis Richter’s ““ The Busy Throng 
—Paddington ” is as splendid an example of elaborate 
technique, successful in every respect, as is to be found 
here. Mr. Richter has made the most both of richness 
and subtlety, and because it has this subtlety it is exposed 
to the dangers of accident much more than it would be 
were it an oil painting or even a watercolour. The 
question, therefore, rather is whether it really would 
have lost so much had it been one or the other? That, 
perhaps, is only for the artist himself to decide. Mr. 
C. H. Fromuth, whose drawings occupy the principal 
place of honour, has treated his medium with great 
boldness, and has made them look, at first glance, 
effective; but to me it seems that he has either gone too 
far or not far enough. Not far enough, for his tone 
relations are not subtle, too far if he would have his 
work looked upon as drawing. Artists like Mr. Arthur 
Wardle, Mr. Littlejohns, Mr. Richmond, for example, 
strike the happy medium of pastel painting, whereas 
Mrs. Borough Johnson, Miss Agnes Cohen and, above all, 
Miss Hope Read strike the right note for pastel drawing. 
Her “‘ Nymphs surprised ” and “ Humble Interior ” are 
two of several equally entertaining pictures. She does 
not take her pastels too solemnly—and one of the greatest 
faults of this show is its humourless solemnity. 

There is not much evidence of joy. Here and there 
one may come across it. Mr. Luard’s “ A Canter at 
Newmarket” has it. Technically, it is of no great 
subtlety, but these horses and their riders do what they 
are meant to be doing : there is movement, speed, in their 
canter. Again, Mr. Steven Spurrier, Mr. Lewis Baumer, 
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Miss Anne Airy, Mr. R. G. Eves, Miss Stuart Weir, 
Mr. Alfred Palmer, Mr. Francis D. Bedford and some few 
more, perhaps, express something through their medium 
though it is not all the same medium, for charcoal, crayon 
and pencil are all admitted. In the last analysis it is, 
in fact, not the medium that counts but the man or woman 
who uses it. 


THE NEW YEAR GROUP AT THE|FRENCH 
GALLERY 


“The New Year Group, 1930” consists of artists, 
namely, Messrs. W. A. de Lichtenberg, C. Brooke Farrar, 
Alfred Hayward, Bernard Meninski, J. B. Manson and 
Miss Nadia Benois. The two first are new-comers. 
Mr. de Lichtenberg is a cubist with a difference: the 
difference is mainly his sweeter and more agreeable 
colour. I am inclined to think that his cubism will 
turn out to be only a transient phase; he does not seem 
to have understood it very well, as the skeleton tree and 
triangulated sky in “‘ The Farmstead ” indicates. “‘ Out- 
skirts of the Village,” a sunny view with admirable 
recession, is his best piece here, but even here the cubistic 
element is uncalled for. Mr. Brooke Farrar’s cubism is 
better digested and therefore not so pronounced. His 
forte is also colour. ‘“‘ Céte de Marly,” “ Fourqueux,” 
and “ Etretat,” the two latter with a pleasant sense of 
recession and all with the right feeling for landscape, 
are as delightful in their quieter colour as the here 
illustrated “‘ Still-life: Gourds” (see p. 143) in its 
more exciting colour scheme. 

Messrs. Alfred Hayward and J. B. Manson need no 
introduction. Mr. Hayward’s “ Sunset on the Lagoon ” 
is a masterpiece in the Turneresque manner. “ The 
Secretary ” (illustrated below) and the two flower- 
pieces, “ Cineraria” and ‘“ Wild Flowers,” show 
Mr. Manson’s gift for colour and design. His “‘ Moon- 
light and Snow ” is an interesting experiment in lighting 
and, unlike other moonlight scenes, this really does 
suggest the exact quality of the moon’s reflected glory. 
Mr. Meninski seems to me to have done more interesting 





THE SECRETARY 
At the French Gallery 


By ¥ B. Manson 
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work than is here collected. Miss Benois has made 
another step forward. ‘“‘ The Basket of Fruit ” is still 
done in her old, bold, somewhat harsh manner, but 
already a little more human. Her “ Garden” and 
“Field ” flowers are much more gentle—they suggest a 
little of Mr. Manson’s influence. ‘ A Persian Dancer ” 
(on this page) is an ambitious combination of form, 
design and psychology suggested by the personality 
of the dancer. 


DECORATIVE WORK AND STAGE AND OTHER 
DESIGNS AT THE GOUPIL GALLERY 

This exhibition of decorative work and stage and 
other designs is not only a new departure for the Goupil 
Gallery but also, I think, a sign of the times. With 
smaller rooms, fewer servants and high rents even the 
well-to-do can no longer afford to decorate their homes 
with pictures and sculpture even if they wanted to; 
but I have a suspicion that many of them do not want 
to, because the kind of art they find praised by critics 
and exstheticians does not appeal to them and they have 
not the courage to acquire what does appeal to them for 
fear of being despised as philistines. But, whatever may 
be the real truth, the result is obvious : with fewer works 
of “ fine art” in the rooms the rooms themselves must 
be made to look more artistic. Hence everywhere a 
new interest in “‘ Home decoration ” stimulated by the 
increasing number of art students who are taught weaving, 
fabric printing, embroidery, pottery, etc., at our art schools. 

The Goupil Gallery have, therefore, had the idea of 
bringing together an exhibition of such things to which 
established artists as well as students have been invited 
to contribute. It would be impossible to give an adequate 
idea of the various objects and designs in words, but I 
hope that that section of the public which has taste and 
the small amount—compared with the prices realized by 
works of the old masters and some dead “ moderns ”— 
necessary to indulge it will visit the show. 

It is a little difficult to see why this part of the 
exhibition was linked up with so very different a kind of 
art as stagecraft, interesting though many of the latter 
exhibits are, as may be gathered from the names of the 





STILL-LIFE: GOURDS 
At the French Gallery 


C. Brooke Farrar 





A PERSIAN DANCER 
At the French Gallery 


By Nadia Benois 


contributors, such as Komisarjevski, Polunin, Albert 
Rutherston, Duncan Grant, Vanessa Bell, Rex Whistler, 
Stephen Spurrier and Walter Bayes—the last named 
being represented by a really capital stage model, 
** Bar de la Mediterranée.” 


RECENT ETCHINGS BY HENRY STUART BROWN 
AT MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S GALLERY 

Mr. Campbell Dodgson furnishes an enthusiastic 
preface to the exhibition of Mr. Stuart Brown’s etchings 
to which probably all connoisseurs of etching as craft 
will subscribe. “It is not Mr. Stuart Brown’s way to 
make a mess of an etching and to mend it by touches of 
drypoint. He makes an etching as an etching should be 
made, with needle and acid, or he makes (more rarely) a 
drypoint, but he knows which it is going to be before he 
starts.” 

Quite apart from any technical excellences Mr. Brown’s 
etchings are attractive because not only the love of the 
craft, but the love of the subject—mainly the flat country- 
side, with low horizon and plentiful sky of Northumber- 
land, Cambridgeshire and Norfolk—comes through. 
The success of these plates is, one feels, not easily won, 
for Mr. Brown is “a business man by profession, an 
artist and a sportsman in his leisure moments,” and one 
might have guessed as much, especially in front of such 
architectural subjects as “ Salisbury ” (37) or “ Bram- 
borough Church and Castle” (41) which shows that 
a professional practice of draughtsmanship is essential. 
But in such plates as “ Veere from Beraland” (3), 
“Harvest Field, Ely, Evening” (13), “ Approaching 
Ely ” (17), “ By-Road in Northumberland” (31) and 
“Upon Cairnpapple” (35) the etcher, dealing with 
quite flat or with undulating country, with vanishing 
roads or wide wastes, is seen, I think, at his very best. 
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WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS 
BY S. R. BADMIN AT THE TWENTY-ONE 
GALLERY 


Half-an-hour with Mr. Badmin’s watercolour drawings 
and etchings I should prescribe for all who are suffering 
from too much Art witha capital A. It is well known, of 
course, that a work of art must be utterly and entirely 
meaningless, in the ordinary sense, and, above all, it 
must not be illustrative. Why? Because it is feared that 
otherwise people might not be able to see the wood on 
account of the trees. That one can enjoy the wood 
because it consists of many individual trees is a fact which 
does not fit into the theory of esthetics, and, of course, 
the theory is of greater importance than the fact. 
Mr. Badmin is a young artist who takes an immense 
delight in his fellow creatures. He lives in a world 
crowded with other human beings and he is perverse 
enough not to deny it. He sees a landscape, a street, a 
village, and he is deeply interested in the more or less 
inanimate things which make up the scene—the trees, the 
branches, the twigs, the fields, the grass blades, the 
houses, the bricks; he sees all these things as parts of a 
whole and in that respect behaves like a normal “ artist ” 
of today. But he denies that these inanimate things are 
esthetically the only significant ones. He therefore 
introduces human figures, but not merely as staffage : 
he makes them into active, sentient, walking, talking, 
laughing, crying human beings. He ignores not only 
his avuncular contemporaries who are still in the thrall of 
post-impressionism, his grandfatherly impressionists and 
academicists; he has gone back to the days of Van Eyck, 
when a knight on horseback might appear a mile away 
in a picture and be recognizable as a knight “ for a’ that ! ” 
But he is also of today and does not forget that a picture 
must remain an esthetic unity. That, in fact, is his 
admirable achievement; he gives you—with a few excep- 
tions where pure illustration has got the better of him— 
a series of most delightful landscapes, street scenes, and 
interiors in which the eye delights as much in the 
ensemble as in its human incident. Sound observation 
and quiet humour pervades this little show, which contains 
more good things than I have space to enumerate. 
Mr. Badmin can draw, and therefore he also can etch, and 
in “ Coleford, Somerset,” he has produced an etching 
of a landscape in which the human element, a funeral 
procession in the middle distance, complements the 
“‘ stimming ” of the landscape very successfully. 


NEW PAINTINGS BY DERAIN AT THE LEFEVRE 
GALLERIES 


Derain is an artist about whom surely opinions may 
differ, and that largely because he himself seems to 
display a quality of uncertainty even in this group of new 
paintings. For example, in the charming “ La Route 
Tournante” we have a little lyrical poem on the 
turn of a sunlit road—the sun is not nature’s but the 
artist’s own—and this quality, this capacity of creating 
a world of his own marks him out, of course, as an 
artist and not merely a painter. But the “ Nu étendu,” 
for example, suggests a rather preposterously poor version 
of a Renoir. Again, “ La Parisienne ” is an admirable 
psychological study of a type, but pictorially the illusion 
of the third dimension is so thin as to suggest oiled paper 
rather than flesh and bones. In “ Deux Danseuses ” 
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VENICE By Fosselin Bodley 
At the Galerie Flechtheim, Berlin 
(See page 146) 


we have—at first sight—an extremely pleasurable varia- 
tion of a Degas subject—second sight dispels some of 
the pleasure on account of the anatomical muddle in 
which one of the feet of one of the dancers (the right foot 
of the right dancer) is left. The pleasure in Derain is 
restored by his fine, somewhat abstract still-life “‘ La 
Mappemonde ” which is splendidly consistent, and “ Le 
Repos des Danseuses ”—a companion to the last but one— 
is likewise admirable, as admirable as the other might 
have been, despite the fact that there is a certain grey 
passage which gives meaning to the design but is 
otherwise not accountable. His “ Grande Buste de 
Femme,” which has already been seen in London, is 
I believe a great favourite; but I feel, uncomfortably, 
that it is the sentimental, the Greuze-quality of the 
subject rather than the beauty of the picture which makes 
the strongest appeal. “‘ Environs de Bandol,” a land- 
scape with fine light, space and distance, the still-life 
“Raisins et Pommes” and the curious “ Le Pain” as 
well as the already mentioned “ Mappemonde ” and 
“‘La Route Tournante,” seem to me to represent his best 
work here—justifying the high esteem in which he is 
held 


THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB EXHIBITION 


An interesting and somewhat unusual combination of 
exhibitions is on view at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 
It consists of ‘‘ Pictures, Drawings and Works of Art of 
the Empire and Regency Period,” of “ Select Examples of 
Romano-British Art,” and of Watercolour Drawings by 
Francis Towne. There can be little doubt that of all the 
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POLO By Renée Sintenis 
At the Galerie Flechtheim, Berlin 
(See page 146) 


works of art of the Empire and Regency period it is the 
painted portraits that make the most lasting impression; the 
furniture and objets d’art, affected as their design was by a 
grafting of amisunderstood Egyptian upon a scarcely better 
understood Greco-Roman style, can arouse in us hardly 
more than the interest of curiosity. Flaxman’s “ Alterna- 
tive design for a colossal Group of Britannia and Lion to 
be erected on Greenwich Hill in honour of British Arms ” 
is almost incredibly dull, whilst even the slight portrait 
sketches by Wilkie, “‘ The Duke of Sussex,” ““ The Duke 
of Wellington ” (10 and 24) are, in spite of their deliberate 
poses, full of life and zsthetical verve. Most adequate, 
too, and of considerable associative interest is Northcote’s 
portrait of the “ Iron Duke’s Mother: Anne, Countess of 
Mornington,” who said of her son: “I vow to God 
I don’t know what I shall do with my awkward son, 
Arthur ”—and she looks here as if she had just spoken 
these words. Seeing, as one does here, various drawings 
of Stothard’s one understands—Blake, for the two spoke 
the same language, the “‘ vulgar tongue,” for all its 
apparent refinement, of the draughtsmen of the period; 
only Blake had not the “ vulgar ” mind. 

The most important of the Romano-British exhibits 
from the esthetical point of view are here the “‘ Booted 
foot and lower part of the right leg of a gilded bronze 
statue,” a fragment from an imperial statue ‘ which, 
on this scale and in this region almost certainly stood 
originally in the legionary fortress or colony at York.” 
This fragment, lent by the Duke of Buccleuch, and the 


“ Birdlip Mirror and Brooch,” lent by the Gloucester 
Museum, also a small bronze figure of a “‘ Wolfhound,” 
though esthetically amongst the most attractive, cannot 
compare, as regards historical importance, with the life-siz> 
bronze portrait head “‘ probably of the Emperor Claudius.” 
According to the catalogue this head, which was found in 
the bed of the River Alde,is believed to be “ the actual 
head of the statue of Claudius looted by Boudicca’s 
(Boadicea’s) tribesmen from the temple of Claudius at 
Colchester in A.D. 61.” “ Ifso,” the catalogue continues, 
“it is of outstanding historical interest; and in any case 
it shares with the bronze head of Hadrian (now in the 
British Museum) the first place amongst the Roman 
portrait-heads found in Britain.” 

There is, unfortunately, no room for a notice of 
Francis Towne’s admirable watercolours exhibited here. 
Towne’s use of flat washes, and his feeling for design, 
anticipate Cotman when the latter painter was at his 
best, though Towne’s range of colour is virtually more 
restricted. 


PAINTINGS BY EMMA CIARDI AT THE FINE ART 
SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 


One cannot help feeling rather sorry that Signora Ciardi 
can paint with such ease and so well, for she is inclined, 
as this new exhibition confirms, to be superficial, to rest 
content with a pleasant “ decorative effect” possibly suit- 
able for public places such as the rooms, vestibules, saloons 
of restaurants or theatres or cinemas, but hardly calculated 
to give lasting satisfaction. She can do much better when 
she takes herself seriously as, for example, in “ Grey 
weather on the Lagoon,” the Monticelli-like “ San 
Marco,”’ the “‘ Venetian Drawing Room,” the Guardi-like 
“* Under the Arcade.” Her touch has, in fact, something 
of Guardi—or even, as in “In an old Garden” of 
Magnesco—but sketchy, superficial as these two old 
masters might seem, there was always more suggested 
in their sketchiness than in the charming fantasies of 
pannier skirts, gold coaches, Sedan chairs which form the 
“* staffage ” of so many of her landscapes. Yet in such 
pictures as those instanced she has produced real works of 
art—though perhaps not such “ saleable ” ones. 


NATIONAL GALLERY. RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


During the Italian Exhibition at Burlington House an 
exhibition of Italian works from the Reference Section of 
the gallery wili be organized in Room XXVIII. 

Recent acquisitions by the gallery include three 
interesting portraits. One of these is traditionally known 
as a “ Self-portrait,” by J. M. W. Turner, and was be- 
queathed by Lady Haversham. With it were bequeathed 
letters from John Ruskin referring to the picture in 
enthusiastic terms. The other two portraits are by 
Romney, and represent John Matthews and his wife, 
Elizabeth Ellis. John Matthews, poet and physician, 
was M.P. for Herefordshire during 1803-6, and Colonel 
of the Hereford militia. The pictures were both painted 
in 1786, and passed by descent to the sitters’ grandson, 
Viscount Llandaff, and have been presented to the 
gallery in accordance with Lord Llandaff’s wishes, by 
his niece, Miss De la Chere. The three portraits are 
temporarily on exhibition in Room XXVIII. 
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THE CAMDEN TOWN GROUP. A REVIEW AT THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 

It is a pity that the space at my disposal is too limited 
to recount the interesting, if short history of the Camden 
Town Group as told by Mr. Rutter in the preface to the 
catalogue of this exhibition. The Camden Town Group 
was founded in 1911. “‘ That year there had been a 
particularly well advertised murder in Camden Town,” 
Mr. Rutter tells us, “ and I think it was Sickert... 
who suggested that the new society should be called ‘ The 
Camden Town Group.’ ” He then tells how Mr. Sickert’s 
two contributions were entitled “‘ The Camden Town 
Murder,’ one of which was afterwards exhibited as 
‘Father Comes Home,’ and ultimately sold, I under- 
stand, as ‘ The Germans in Belgium.’” A delightful 
story of the “‘ habent sua fata” kind. Habent sua fata ! 
There is a fateful and fatalistic air about this “‘ Review ” : 
Harold Gilman, J. D. Innes, Mr. G. Lightfoot, all dead 
before their time, and even Robert Bevan having barely 
reached the age of sixty! Sickert with his “ The Red 
Blouse,” the “ St. Jacques, Dieppe,” and “ Valley of the 
River Arques,” is manifestly the presiding genius, and 
probably the only one of the group—Augustus John and 
possibly Lucien Pissano excepted—who will survive as an 
““Old Master” of more than historical interest. It is curious 
to note that behind him, as behind most of the others, 
there rises the ghost of Whistler—obvious, of course, in 
Lightfoot’s ‘‘ Boy with a hoop,” but still traceable in the 
apparently so independent Gilman, Innes, Gore, and 
Walter Bayes. This exhibition should not be missed. 


PAINTINGS BY CANALETTO AND GUARDI AT THE 
SAVILE GALLERY (New premises: 29 Bruton Street, W.) 

The exhibition of paintings by these two Venetian 
masters, with which the Savile Gallery have inaugurated 
their new premises, demonstrates how well both Guardi 
and Canaletto, particularly the latter, understood their 
job. To compare a“ Venice ” by Turner with a Venetian 
view by Canaletto is to discover that one is attempting 
the impossible, for such pictures differ not in degree, 
but in kind. Turner did not know Venice—he only saw 
it, nor did he see more of it than sun and air and sea mist 
would allow, and sun and air and sea mist was more 
precious to him than architectural facts. Canaletto knew 
Venice inside out; knew it, lived in it, but never 
saw it, never observed it. Had some one furnished him 
with architectural plans and elevations of Timbuctoo in 
which the artist never set foot he would have done as 
well—because he knew his métier, which was to produce 
architectural views for the decoration of palatial rooms. 
And how magnificently he succeeded may be judged in this 
exhibition, where walls, frames, and paintings combine 
into an impressive architectural ensemble, in which the 
four pictures from Farnborough Hall, Warwickshire, not 
previously exhibited, form a conspicuously delightful unit. 
The impression created by this exhibition in this gallery 
should be compared with the impression of the Turner 
Room in the Tate Gallery, whence one fact would emerge 
clearly, namely, that Turner was not a decorator—though 
both he and Canaletto were so splendide mendax. 


Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Sons are holding in their 
Galleries, from February 5 to March 1, an exhibition 
of paintings, landscapes and still life by the young artist 
Ian Campbell Gray. 
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THE GIEVES GALLERY 


Our illustrations on pp. 141 and 142 are reproductions 
of pictures from an exhibition of paintings by the Spanish 
artist, José Maria Santa-Marina, which opens February 5 
at the Gieves Gallery. M. Santa-Marina studied at 
the Madrid Academy under Don Emilio Sala and he also 
studied the old masters in Paris, devoting himself mostly 
to the Flemish and Venetian schools and the school of 
Seville. His work includes landscape and portraiture. 


SHEFFIELD ART GALLERY: OIL PAINTINGS BY 
BRITISH ARTISTS OF TODAY 


The Sheffield Museum and Art Gallery are holding 
an exhibition of modern British art under the auspices 
of the Museums Association. This exhibition of “‘ Oil 
Paintings by British Artists of Today,” which closes 
February 9, is the second one arranged by the committee 
of this association and includes a number of well- and 
lesser-known painters. It is evident that the selection 
made is intended to cover all schools, for such different 
artists as Oliver Hall, C. R. W. Nevinson, Campbell 
Taylor, Philip Corman, Spencer Watson, James McBey, 
William Roberts, Vanessa Bell, Sir William Orpen, Roger 
Fry, Claude Flight, all find themselves—somewhat 
uncomfortably, one imagines—in the same boat. 


THE GALERIE ALFRED FLECHTHEIM 
inform us that they are holding the following 
interesting exhibitions. Seurat Drawings at Diisseldorf; 
“ Secession” Exhibition, including the “Polo” by 
Renée Sintenis, illustrated on page 145, and paintings 
by an English artist resident in Paris—Josselin Bodley— 
in Berlin. The February event is the Memorial 
Exhibition of the cubist, Juan Gris. Gordon Craig’s 
woodcuts made for Count Kessler’s “ Hamlet” 
(Cranach Press—Weimar) are also on view. 


HISTORICAL PRINTS. 

A compilation such as that made and published at 
the Parker Gallery at 28 Berkeley Square, London, W., 
cannot go unnoticed, but the more widely it is known the 
better. Its 168 pages are a continuing interest, including, 
as they do, some 2,000 prints comprising portraits, 
costumes, views, ships and other subjects interesting from 
the historical and often from the artistic points of view, of 
all countries. The index itself is of great value, con- 
sisting of 31 three-column pages. This is a valuable 
bibiographical addition to art literature. K. P. 


CATALOGUES 


The Fifteenth Catalogue, Original Drawings and 
Engravings, with eleven illustrations, issued by the 
Cotswold Gallery, includes 229 items. The illustrations 
comprise important reproductions after Richard Dadd, 
Samuel Palmer, Rowlandson, A. W. Hunt, F. L. Griggs, 
and some of Turner’s “ Southern Coast” series. The 
price of the catalogue is a shilling. 

The Cotswold Gallery announces a catalogue of the 
engravings, with an Introduction by A. J. Finberg, of 
Turner’s “‘ Southern Coast.” All the working proofs 
are arranged and described for the first time, and a full 
transcription of Turner’s marginal notes given. The 
subscription is two guineas. K. P. 
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By Birket Foster 


In the Barnet Lewis Collection at Messrs. Christie’s 


ART IN THE SALEROOM 


By W. G. MENZIES 


URING the present century there have been 

many notable collections dispersed under the 

hammer, but it is doubtful if amongst them all 

there is one which will equal from the point 
of view of general interest that formed by the late 
Mr. Barnet Lewis, of Hamilton Place, the sale of which 
will occupy Christie’s rooms for the last four days in 
February and the first Monday in March. 

There were, it is true, limitations to Mr. Lewis’s 
demands and his tastes were rather those of a collector 
than a connoisseur, but he nevertheless got together, for 
the most part without professional assistance, a collection 
of English pictures and silver and French furniture and 
objects of art which any collector could feel a justifiable 
pride in possessing. 

To him, primitive art made no appeal—even pictures 
painted before the middle of the eighteenth century 
possessed for him the most moderate interest, but, on the 
other hand, no collector of modern times displayed a 
greater enthusiasm in the acquisition of examples of the 
art of such 
typically 
British 
painters as 
George 
Morland, 
Birket Fos- 
ter and 
William 
Hunt. Of 
these ar- 
tists’ works 
he was not 
content to 
possess one 


Lees 





CHATHAM 


By 7. M. W. Turner 


In the Barnet Lewis Collection 


or two examples and in about twenty years acquired 
nearly two hundred pictures by these three artists alone. 

Birket Foster comes first with 117 of his delightful 
little watercolours, there are 31 paintings by Morland, 
many of the best period, and there are nearly as many 
by the painstaking William Hunt. 

His collection of pictures in all extends to some 350 
items, and a most cursory examination of the catalogue 
shows very clearly to the student of the saleroom that 
when forming it Mr. Lewis, like many others before 
him, was largely influenced by the fashion of the 
day. 

As a consequence, though the best of his paintings by 
Morland will more than probably realize sums far in 
excess of those paid for them early in the century, and 
notable sums will be given for some of his Turner water- 
colours, there are many other works which will show a 
serious depreciation. 

It is doubtful, for instance, whether the paintings by 
Hunt will meet with the enthusiastic reception which 
greeted 
them thirty 
or forty 
years ago. 
Atthe Moss 
Salein 1900 
Mr. Lewis 
gave 1,150 
guineas for 
a pair of pic- 
tures bythis 
artist, ‘“The 
Attack ”’ , 
and “ The ST. GERMAN RUELAGE By 7. M.W. Turner 
Defeat,” 





In the Barnet Lewis Collection 
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LADY ELIZABETH WHITBREAD 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 
In the Barnet Lewis Collection at Messrs. Christie’s 


one picture showing a boy starting a meat pie, and the other 
showing him exhausted at the finish. Eight years later, 
however, he had to pay no more than £168 for a similar 
pair of pictures showing a boy enjoying a cigar and 
the after-effects. Sidney Cooper, the cattle painter, is 
another artist who is represented by numerous examples 
and whose work has steadily depreciated since the 
opening of the century, while others in the same category 
are Copley Fielding, B. W. Leader, and John Linnell, 
whose work slumped so badly about twenty years ago. 
There are, apart from Morland, barely a dozen works 
by old masters in the collection, but these include a 





BLIND MAN’S BUFF 
In the Barnet Lewis Collection 
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By George Morland 





MORNING: HIGGLERS PREPARING FOR MARKET 


By George Morland, 1791 
In the Barnet Lewis Collection 


landscape by Gainsborough, two fine Lawrence portraits 
and a portrait of an unknown lady by Reynolds. 

Of considerable importance, too, is a typical flower- 
piece by the popular Jan van Huysum which, selling for 
£183 in Sir Charles Bagot’s sale in 1836, was bought by 
Mr. Lewis in 1899 for £735. This price will undoubtedly 
be far surpassed when the picture comes under the 
hammer. 

As regards the watercolour drawings by Birket Foster 
it is difficult to make any prophecy. To throw 117 works 
by one artist on the market in one day may appear to be 
injudicious, for though there are many to whom the 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
By Sir Foshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 
In the Barnet Lewis Collection 

















A BOUQUET By Fan van Huysam 


In the Barnet Lewis Collection 


undoubtedly brilliant work of this 
popular painter makes a strong appeal 
who will keenly bid for what might 
be termed the “ plums” of the 
collection, it is questionable whether 
others of less importance will realize 
the prices they would have done if 
sold a few at a time. 

The Morlands alone, however, 
are sufficient to make the sale gain a 
permanent place in auction history, 
and there will be some doughty bid- 
ding when the delightful “‘ Morning : 
Higglers Preparing for Market,” 
sold at the Huth sale twenty-five 
years ago for 2,000 guineas, appears 
on the easel, while “ Blind Man’s 
Buff,” “‘ Wreckers,” “The Country 
Stable” and “ The Deserter’ Par- 
doned ” will also arouse’ keen 
competition amongst lovers of the 
virile work of the hard drinking and 
hard working George Morland. 

Mr. Lewis’s collection of old 
English silver fills a catalogue of 
over twenty pages, and that practi- 
cally all of it will realize many times 
the price paid for it twenty years 
ago or more by the late collector 
is a foregone conclusion. Many of 
the pieces are from well-known 
collections, such as that of the Duke 
of Cambridge and those formed by 
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MRS. FRANCIS WOOD 
By Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


In the Barnet Lewis Collection 


Sir Henry Hope Edwardes, Sir 
Everard Cayley and Mr. R. Leyborne- 
Popham. All thcse collections came 
to the auction twenty-five to thirty 
years ago when most old silver was 
fetching less than a quarter of its 
present auction price. 

At the Duke of Cambridge sale 
in 1904 Mr. Lewis picked up for the 
moderate price of 39s. an ounce a 
pair of Queen Anne silver-gilt tazza 
by Pierre Patel. If these now realize 
four times this price it should 
occasion no surprise, while a pair of 
William III silver-gilt cups and 
covers picked up at the same sale 
for 84s. an ounce will quite possibly 
make three times this figure. 

Irish silver, especially by the 
Dublin makers, is now in great 
demand and there should conse- 
quently be keen competition for a 
superb set of four Queen Anne 
candlesticks by David King of 
Dublin, specimens of whose work 
made 200s. to 300s. an ounce on 
several occasions last season. 

There are, too, a number of 
Charles II pieces of first importance, 


FLORA By Clodion 
In the Barnet Lewis Collection 
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one piece of especial, ‘note 
being a peg tankard by the 
Yorkshire silversmith, J. Plum- 
mer, bearing the hall mark for 
1665. 

There have been many 
finer collections of silver at 
Christie’s, but it is doubtful if 
any can show a bigger profit 
on the original outlay than will 
be made when Mr. Lewis’s 
collection comes under the 
hammer. 

On March 5, Christie’s 
are to sell at Lansdowne 
House, Berkeley Square, the 
world-famed collection of 
ancient marbles formed for 
the most part by the states- 
man, William Fitzmaurice, 
Second Earl of Shelburne, 
and first Marquess of Lans- 
downe. 

The announcement of its 
sale produced some most 
exaggerated valuations in the 
press, one enthusiast estima- 
ting that the collection would 
realize half a million pounds, 
but those more capable of 
estimating the probable total 
are just as confident that it 
is unlikely that this figure will even be approached. 

They, of course, recall the sale of the famous Hope 
marbles from Deepdene in 1917, which were considered 
well sold when they realised in two days just under 
£68,000. 

There is a steadily decreasing market for such 
objects. Their artistic and historic value is just the same, 
but every year there are fewer wealthy people who have 
houses large enough satisfactorily to house these statues. 
Lord Lansdowne, in fact, having sold Lansdowne House 
is selling the collection mainly because he has no suitable 
place in which to put it. 

American collectors will undoubtedly be well to the 
fore, while the Greek Government will again, as at the 
Hope sale, no doubt attempt to regain some of their lost 





PAIR OF QUEEN ANNE CANDLESTICKS 
By David King of Dublin, 1702; CHARLES II PEG 
TANKARD, 1665 


In the Barnet Lewis Collection 
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THE LANSDOWNE MARBLES: A FRAGMENT OF 
ANOTHER SEPULCHRAL RELIEF 


At Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods 





Arts 


art treasures, but that such a 
sum as {£500,000 will be 
realized is quite improbable. 

In the copiously illus- 
trated catalogue issued by 
the auctioneers there are over 
120 items which include some 
of the finest examples of Greek 
and Roman art to be found 
outside museums. 

It was about 1771, a few 
years after he had bought 
Lansdowne House from Lord 
Bute, that Lord Shelburne 
conceived the idea of adorning 
this Adam mansion with a 
collection of sculpture. He 
received great assistance from 
that most enterprising ex- 
plorer, Gavin Hamilton, the 
artist, and many of the finest 
pieces were acquired through 
his agency. Lord Shelburne 
also bought, while in Rome, 
“55 antiquities” from 
Thomas Jenkins, besides 
having previously acquired a 
few busts and other pieces 
from the brothers Adam. 

In 1789, Lord Shelburne 
seems to have become rather 
tired of his collection and 
considered the question of its dispersal, but in 1792 he 
purchased the statue of Herakles, now one of the chief 
ornaments of the collection, and he must have continued 
his purchases on a considerable scale, for all the statues 
in the dining-room belonged to this period. 

He died in 1805, and shortly after his death the 
Lansdowne Gallery was agreed to be sold to the British 
Museum, but the sale was set aside on the ground that 
the marbles were heirlooms. It was then arranged for 
Lord Wycombe to take over the marbles at £7,000 and 
at his death they were resold by his widow to the third 
Marquess of Lansdowne for £10,680 in 1810. 

It is therefore evident that but for a legal quibble 
this remarkable collection would now be a national 
possession and it is to be only hoped that some at least of 
these remarkable examples of the sculptor’s art will be 
secured for the British Museum. 

Many rare books, autograph letters and other items of 
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ITALIAN WALNUT CASSONE 
Sixteenth century 


In the Barnet Lewis Collection 
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A ROMAN SEPULCHRE MONUMENT, 29 in. » 


6 ft. wide 


In the Lansdowne Marble Collection at Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods 


literary interest are to te sold at Sotheby’s rooms on 
February 17 and two following days. 

In addition to the usual flocd of first editions of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century authors there are some 
rare early editions of Boccaccio and an exceptionally fine 
copy of the Second Folio Shakespeare. There are, too, 
from the collection of the Hon. Evan Morgan a series of 
fine drawings by that short-lived master of line, Aubrey 





A STATUE OF A DISKOBOLUS 
After Myron 


A HEAD OF A GIRL IN GREEK 
MARBLE 


At Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods 


Beardsley. One of the finest is the drawing of “‘ Messalina 
returning from the Bath,” which was first published as one 
of the five designs to illustrate Juvenal’s Sixth Satire. 
Another is a pencil drawing, ‘‘ Procession of Jeanne 
d’Arc ” which was published in the ‘‘ Magazine of Art ” 
for May 1898. Later Beardsley made a pen-and-ink 
version for the late Mr. Robert Ross which appeared in 
the first number of the “ Studio.” 





A STATUE OF HERAKLES 
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A MARQUETERIE SECRETAIRE 
By R. Vandercruse La Croix 


At Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods 


THE BARNET LEWIS COLLECTION 


The dispersal by Messrs. Christie of the collection of 
the late Mr. Barnet Lewis in the last days of February 
and early March will be among the important events of 
the season, for the Lewis furniture and pictures gathered 
together during the last thirty years were chosen with 
judgment. In the sale of the silver (February 25) the 
most noteworthy of the objects is a fine silver-gilt cup 
and cover by the immigrant French silversmith, David 
Willaume. 

On the following days (February 26 and 27) 
are to be sold French furniture and objects of art 
dating from the second half of the eighteenth century. 
A Louis XVI upright secretaire with falling front, from 
the Dowager Countess of Strafford’s collection (1892), 
bears the stamp of Roger Vandercruse La Croix 
(1728-1799) who specialized in marquetried furniture. 
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The front is enriched with softly coloured marquetried 
panels with designs of musical trophies and flowers. 
A commode inlaid with panels of cube and annular 
ornament, and mounted with ormolu frieze, corners, 
pendant and shoes, which bears the stamp of J. F. Oeben, 
came from Lord Gormanston’s collection (1902). A 
small table, bearing on its writing slab enclosed on a 
drawer the crowned monogram of Marie Antoinette 
is unstamped, but is equa! in finish and feminine 
delicacy to furniture provided for the Royal palaces in the 
late years of LouissXVI. In this smali piece, measuring 
only thirty-one inches in width, the black and gold of 
Japanese lacquer panels with which the frieze is mounted, 
contrasts effectively with the slender ormolu columns 
which form the legs, and the low relief plaque of putti 
on the frieze. The top is mounted with a pierced gallery. 

Among decorative objects there is a small marble 
statuette by Clodion of a nymph with her arm resting 
upon a classic vase, clocks by well-known makers, 
Thiery, Cronier, Filon and Cuchard, and candelabra of 
the Louis XVI period. While Mr. Lewis’s preference 
was for French furniture of the eighteenth century, two 
fine Italian pieces are included, a sixteenth-century 
walnut cassone, with its front carved in high relief with 
a shield supported by putti, and scenes from Roman 
history; and a sixteenth-century walnut table, with end 
supports elaborately carved with medallions, festoons and 
foliage, and stretcher pierced and carved with strapwork. 


Messrs. Foyle’s, the well-known booksellers, announce 
the opening of another new gallery situated in Trefoile 
House, Manette Street, Charing Cross Road. The 
object of “The Foyle Art Gallery” is, to quote the 
proprietors’ own words, to afford “the coming man” 
“facilities for exhibiting one or more works for a 
nominal sum.” The first exhibition is devoted to 
paintings by Frank E. Beresford. 





A LOUIS XVI TABLE MOUNTED WITH LACQUER 
PANELS AND ORMOLU 
At Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods 
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Lent by the Detroit Institute of Arts 


PICTURES FROM 


AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 


AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


HE astounding accumulation of 
masterpieces of Italian painting which 
now, for about thirty years, has been 
taking place in America, cannot, for 
obvious reasons, be adequately illustrated even 
in an exhibition which possesses such facilities 
for organization as the one at Burlington 
House. Nevertheless, the pictures which 
this winter have recrossed the Atlantic for an, 
alas! only too brief visit to Europe, both 
serve to give some idea of the present re- 
sources of American public and private collec- 
tions as regards Italian art and materially to 
strengthen and enrich the representation of 
the development of the Italian schools of 
painting which the display at Burlington 
House sets out to give. Itis with some of the 
most significant of the examples, drawn from 
American collections, that the present article 
deals. 
Treating of some of the pictures lent to 
the exhibition from British collections, I 
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had occasion to remark last month how one 
of the most notable followers of Giotto in 
Florence was Bernardo Daddi, an artist of 
incomparably greater originality than that 
orthodox guardian of the Giottesque tradition, 
Taddeo Gaddi, and at the same time giving 
evidence—as one of the first in Florence—of 
an influence from the school of Siena, in which 
the idea of expressive and rhythmically satis- 
factory linear design had been so strikingly 
manifested by Giotto’s great contemporary, 
Duccio di Buoninsegna, while the general ten- 
dencies of the international Gothic art move- 
ment in Europe also are clearly reflected in 
Bernardo Daddi’s style. It is a notable fact 
concerning this artist, that he did not practise 
fresco painting to any large extent; indeed, 
we can only point to one surviving work by 
him in that medium that possesses real impor- 
tance—the pair of large compositions in the 
Pucci-Berardi chapel in the church of Santa 
Cruce at Florence, one representing two scenes 
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from the life of St. Stephen, and the other 


the martyrdom of St. Lawrence. What is 
best in these, works—the power of telling 
disposition of the compositional pattern— 
may be seen even more clearly and distinctly 
in many of the small easel pictures which make 
up,the major part of the surviving work of 
Bernardo Daddi; and in none perhaps more 
definitely than in the panels, representing 
miracles worked by various Dominican saints, 


FIG. I. A VISION OF 
ST. DOMINIC 


By Bernardo Daddi 


Lent by Yale 
University, U.S.A. 


which have found a resting place in various 
collections in different parts of the world. 
One of the most striking of these is the picture 
of a Dominican saint preaching while his 
congregation is frightened by a runaway horse 
—to see which, you have to climb all the 
stairs to the top storey of the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs in Paris; and another magnificent 
piece belonging to the same series is the 
panel with arched top (Fig. I), lent by Yale 
University, and representing a “ Vision of 
St. Dominic,” who kneels receiving a book 
from St. Peter and a sword from St. Paul, 
whose figures appear floating in the air. As 
regards the original collocation of all these 
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panels, it has been surmised by Dr. Sirén 
with much reason that they formed part of a 
predella of an altarpiece, dedicated to three 
Dominican saints, which it is on record that 
Bernardo. Daddi, in 1338, painted for a chapel 
in the great Dominican church, Santa Maria 
Novella, in Florence. Giotto had thus been 
dead but two years when these pictures were 
painted ; but we can see in them without diffi- 
culty the result of tendencies at considerable 
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variance with those of the art of Giotto himself. 
During the fifteenth century, the school of 
painting at Siena to some extent lost touch 
with the main trend of Italian painting; it 
lagged behind. Nevertheless, a great deal 
of work of the highest artistic quality was 
done at Siena during the Quattrocento; and it 
is only in comparatively recent years that we 
have succeeded in arriving at a clear con- 
ception of the various individualities which go 
to make up the Sienese school during this 
period. One of the most notable, as well as 
earliest masters of this category is Stefano 
di Giovanni, called Sassetta (1392-1452), that 
enchanting interpreter of the Franciscan spirit 
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FIG. Il. THE JOURNEY OF THE MAGI 
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By Sassetta (Stefano di Giovanni) 





Lent by F. Maitland Griggs, Esq., New York 


in art. His chief work is the altarpiece which, 
in 1437, he was commissioned to paint for the 
Church of San Francesco at Borgo San Sepolcro 
in Umbria, at the back of which were seen 
eight panels depicting scenes from the legend 
of St. Francis. Of these, six were, until a 
few years ago, in the collection of the late 
M. Chalandon, of Paris, and subsequently 
passed into the collection of Mr. Clarence 
McKay, of New York: one would, indeed, 
have welcomed an opportunity of seeing at 
Burlington House this series, little known 
both to the general public and to students at 
first hand, and in which Sassetta—entirely 
independently of Giotto and, of course, at 
ever so much greater a distance of time from 
St. Francis—treats his subjects with a wonder- 
ful gift of sympathy and poetry. But failing 
this, we are very glad to see at Burlington 
House a most charming work by Sassetta, 


the “ Journey of the Magi,” lent by Mr. F. 
Maitland Griggs, of New York (Fig. II), in 
which the scene is apprehended quite in the 
spirit of a fairy story, and in which details like 
the flight of the cranes high up in the sky are 
of a rare imaginative effect. The little panel 
once formed part of Sassetta’s polyptych at 
Asciano, near Siena, which in all probability 
may be dated about 1430. 

A fascinating Sienese Quattrocento master 
of considerably later date than Sassetta is 
Neroccio di Bartolommeo di Benedetto Landi 
(1447-1500). He is known chiefly as the 
painter of a long series of Madonna pictures, 
distinguished by an exquisite whimsical charm; 
and he is therefore seen from a somewhat 
unfamiliar angle in the otherwise fully charac- 
teristic lunette of the Annunciation (Fig. IID), 
lent from that remarkable series of Italian 
primitives which, ever since the acquisition 
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FIG. HI. THE ANNUNCIATION 


[Topical Press 
By Neroccio di Bartolommeo di Benedetto Landi 


Lent by Yale University, U.S.A. 


of the James Jackson Jarves collection in 1871, 
belongs to Yale University. 

Reverting from Siena to Florence, we note 
the presence among the American loans to the 
exhibition of a particularly interesting example 
of the work of that delightful contemporary 
and collaborator of Fra Filippo Lippi, Fran- 
cesco Pesellino (1422-1457). This is a picture 
of a “ Miracle of St. Sylvester ” (Fig. IV), lent 
by the Museum of Worcester, Mass.; it shows 
the holy Bishop of Rome, in the presence of the 
Emperor, resuscitating a bull which had been 
killed by a Jewish magician, and forms part of 
the vividly narrated and exquisitely coloured 
predella of some lost altarpiece, two further 
panels of which, in the collection of Prince 
Doria of Rome, have long been known, and 
also figure at the exhibition. 

To a some- 
what later phase 
of the Florentine 
school than Pesel- 
lino belongs a 
very remarkable 
artist, Antonio 
del  Pollaiuolo 
(1433-1496). 
was greatly, and 
justly, admired 
by his contem- 
poraries; indeed, 
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FIG. IV. A MIRACLE OF ST. SYLVESTER By Francesco Pesellino 
Lent by the Worcester Museum, Mass., U.S.A. lo, 


in a letter written in 1489, Lorenzo de Medici 
goes to the length of calling him the greatest 
of all the artists of Florence, perhaps the 
greatest who ever lived; and adds: “ This is 
the opinion of all the connoisseurs.” Sculptor 
and engraver, as well as painter, Antonio del 
Pollaiuolo may be said, in his art generally, to 
continue those tendencies of scholarly realism 
which were prevalent among so important a 
group of Florentine painters of the first half 
of the century — Masaccio, Paolo Uccello, 
Andrea del Castagno. According to Vasari, 
Antonio del Pollaiuolo acquired his knowledge 
of anatomy by practising dissection of human 
bodies; and the vivid realization of intense 
muscular tension is undoubtedly a central 
feature of his art. His example in this respect 
meant much to later artists, as witness Botticelli, 
and later on, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci 
and Michel- 
\ angelo; and a 
significant proof 

—™ 6©6©of his far-reach- 

# = inginfluence as an 

interpreter of the 
nude is afforded 
by the fact that 
at least one car- 
toon by Pollaiuo- 
representing 
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FIG. VI. THE FEAST IN THE HOUSE OF LEVI 


By Botticelli 


Lent by the City of Philadelphia (Fohnson collection) 


naked figures, belonged to Francesco Squar- 
cione, head of the great fifteenth-century art 
school in Padua, and teacher of Andrea 
Mantegna, and doubtless was one of the 
drawings he used to give to his pupils to copy. 
Much of Antonio del Pollaiuolo’s work as a 
painter was carried on in conjunction with 
his younger and less-gifted brother Piero 
(1443-96), Antonio supplying the design and 
Piero taking charge of the actual execution; 
and it has been suggested that a modified variant 





FIG. VII. NOLI ME TANGERE 


of this collaboration is seen in the magnificent 
mythological composition of the “ Rape of 
Deianira ” (Fig. V, p. 162), again a picture lent 
to the Italian exhibition by Yale University, 
the theory being that the figures of Nessus 
and Deianira are the work of Piero. Certainly 
it would be difficult to ascribe the figure of 
Hercules to anybody but Antonio del Pollaiuolo 
himself; and both in its study of the nude 
and in the frankly naturalistic rendering of the 
Arno Valley in the background, the picture is 
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By Botticelli 


Lent by the City of Philadelphia (fohnson collection) 
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FIG. VIII. PORTRAIT OF GIOVANNA TORNABUONI By Ghirlandaio 


Lent by F. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., New York 
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FIG. IX. THE MADONNA AND CHILD 
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By Luca Signorelli 


Lent by Fulius Bache, Esq., New York 


most characteristic of the tendencies of Antonio. 
It is interesting to note that when the picture 
was acquired by Mr. Jarves, the figure of 
Deianira was painted out, and it has been sug- 
gested that this may have been due to the 
vehement attacks which Savonarola made on 
the representation of nude figures. 

An artist who at the beginning of his career 


felt the influence of Antonio del Pollaiuolo very 
much indeed was Sandro Botticelli (1444- 
1510) and of him the exhibition contains among 
the loans from American collections a particu- 
larly interesting series of pictures, namely, 
those which originally formed the predella of 
the altarpiece painted by Botticelli for the 
Church of Santa Elisabetta delle Convertite at 
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Florence. 
disjecta’ membra of this work quite makes 
one of the romances of modern art criticism 


The gradual identification of the 


and research. It began by the discovery 
made some twenty years ago by the late 
Mr. Herbert Horne that four predella panels 
which had turned up with no history or pedigree 
in a Florence art sale and since have joined the 
collection of the late Mr. John G. Johnson of 
Philadelphia. whence they come to Burlington 
House to-day, were in fact the predella of the 
Convertite altarpiece. This discovery of the 
subsidiary part of the altarpiece was several 
years later followed up by the brilliant 
identification made in 1925 by M. Yukio 
Yashiro, the Japanese art critic, of a picture of 
the “ Trinity Adored by Saints,” in the 
collection of Lord Lee of Fareham, as the still 
missing main panel of the altarpiece. To the 
many students who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Johnson predella, its 
presence in London for the time of the 
Exhibition is particularly welcome. The 
subjects of all the panels in the series are 
derived from the story of St. Mary Magdalen 
whose figure is seen in the main panel 
immediately on the left of the group of the 
Trinity, her body covered by her long hair and 
her hands raised in ecstasy. The sequence of 
subjects is from left to right, the impressive 
scene of the “ Conversion of the Magdalen ” 
when listening to the preaching of Christ; the 
“Feast in the House of Levi” (Fig. VI)—a 
composition of superb spatial beauty anticipating 
in many ways, as has been remarked by various 
authors; the “‘ Last Supper” by Leonardo da 
Vinci; the “‘ Noli me Tangere ” (Fig. VII), seen 
in a singularly impressive setting of a cypress 
garden; and the “ Communion and Ecstasy 
of the Magdalen,” shown in continuous com- 
position within the same panel. As to the date 
of this work, the balance of critical opinion 
favours the time slightly preceding the year 
1480 as that when the picture was painted; un- 
fortunately, we possess no definite historical data 
in this respect and another curious fact—as M. 
Yashiro has reminded us—is that none of the 
seven early writers recording the existence of the 
Convertite altarpiece should give any descrip- 
tion of its subjects. The results as regards this 
great work, which recent art criticism has 
reached by a process of induction, are in con- 
sequence all the more remarkable and may be 
regarded as a signal,triumph of art scholarship. 
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Another notable Florentine visitor to Bur- 
lington House from America is the celebrated 
portrait of ‘ Giovanna Tornabuoni” by 
Domenico Ghirlandaio (1449-94) (Fig. VIID), 
once in the collection of a well-known English 
amateur, Mr. Henry Willett of Brighton, and 
now belonging to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan of 
New York, whose father years ago added it to 
his princely collection. In character of style, 
the picture comes very close to the rendering 
of the fascinating young creature in a brocade 
dress, which occurs, seen in sharp profile on 
the right in the foreground of Ghirlandaio’s 
great fresco of the “ Visitation” in the choir 
of Santa Maria Novella in Florence ; and 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Morgan’s 
picture is the most attractive among Ghirlan- 
daio’s single portraits, even though its con- 
dition leaves much to be desired. The Latin 
inscription on the cartellino attached to the wall 
pays the lady the pretty compliment of saying 
that if art could portray the spirit as well as 
the flesh this would be the most beautiful 
picture in the world. 

Lack of space prevents us from doing more 
than alluding to that masterpiece of Umbro- 
Florentine art, the “‘ Madonna and Child ” 
by Luca Signorelli (Fig. IX), now in the 
collection of Mr. Jules Bache in New York, 
a work of singularly compelling grave and 
austere beauty, well known to many visitors 
to the collection of the late Mr. Robert Benson. 
We would like, however, to deal at some length 
with the work of one of the most brilliant and 
fascinating painters of the whole Venetian 
school, Carlo Crivelli, by whom the Exhibition 
contains some works of outstanding quality, 
two of which are lent by American collectors. 

Judging from the evidence of Crivelli’s 
works, he must have studied—probably about 
1450—at Padua, in the school of Squarcione, 
and to the end of his life—the latest record of 
him dates from 1493—he never essentially 
departed from the manner he first acquired. 
Whether matters would have turned out very 
differently, if his life had taken another course 
than it did, may be doubted, for his personality 
was such an exceptionally strong and complete 
one, and would surely have asserted itself in all 
circumstances, but a contributory cause of this 
remarkable uniformity of his style—there are, 
of course, certain changes in it—we may take it 
was that the greatest part of his life was spent 
in provincial seclusion, in a part of Italy entirely 
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FIG. X. THE MADONNA AND CHILD By Carlo Crivelli 
Lent by Fulius Bache, Esqg., New York 
Published by permission of Sir Foseph Duveen, Bart. 
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out of touch with the great movements of art, 
and where, at least so far as painting was 
concerned, there existed practically no indi- 
genous artistic tradition. By 1468, we know 
Crivelli was settled in the mountainous district 
of the March of Ancona, in the eastern part of 
Central Italy; and, so- far as we know, he 
never left that province, moving about from 
one little mountain city to another, but chiefly 
living in the town of Ascoli. It strikes one, in- 
deed, as strange that this brilliant artist whose 
style has such a peculiarly Venetian character in 
the fondness he displays for rich brocades, pre- 
cious stones and gold ornaments—who proudly 
signs his works “‘ Carlo Crivelli of Venice ”— 
that he should have chosen that poor and isolated 
province of Italy as his place of abode. What 
prompted him to do so we cannot guess, but 
he may have had personal reasons for leaving 
Venice, for the only record of his life at Venice 
which has so far been discovered, relates to 
a stormy love affair which brought Crivelli, in 
1457, in conflict with Venetian iustice, and it 
may be that after having settled his account 
with public justice he had to leave Venice in 
order to escape private vengeance. This youth- 
ful love adventure of his—and we have 
practically no other information concerning his 
private life—accords singularly well with his 
character as an artist, which is that of a mind 
capable of the most violent outbursts of passion 
and the strangest whims and conceits. 

The somewhat different tendencies of 
Crivelli at the beginning and at the end of his 
career are admirably illustrated at Burlington 
House by works such as the “‘ Madonna and 
Child ” of about 1468 from the collection of 
Sir Herbert Cook at Richmond, and the 


picture of the same subject, painted about 
1493, from the Brera Gallery at Milan. The 
two pictures by this master, lent to the Exhibi- 
tion from American collections, both belong 
to a comparatively early stage of his evolution. 
One is the exquisite little “‘ Madonna ” (Fig. 
X), long a gem of the Northbrook collection 
in London and now in the possession of Mr. 
Julius Bache in New York. Whimsicalness 
and delicacy here go hand in hand in a way 
which is entirely Crivelli’s own; and the gem- 
like purity and limpidity of the colouring is a 
source of ever-fresh admiration. The other 
picture by Crivelli to be mentioned in this 
connection is the “‘ Lamentation over the 
Dead Christ” (Fig. XI) from the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, but formerly in the collec- 
tion of Mr. R. Brocklebank, of Wateringbury 
Place, Kent. Originally the lunette at the 
summit of an altarpiece, the composition 
is notable for its great intensity of tragic 
sentiment: there is as yet here none of that 
melodramatic exaggeration which Crivelli 
shows, for instance, in his picture of the same 
subject in the Vatican Gallery, which suggests 
less the grief of the followers of Christ than 
the ritual lamentation of a group of savages 
over the body of their fallen chief. 

The last picture in our selection is an 
example of the Lombard school of the Cinque- 
cento, the portrait of a boy by Giovanni 
Antonio Boltraffio (1467-1516), from the collec- 
tion of Mr. Ralph Booth, of Detroit (plate 
facing p. 160). Few works show the artistic 
personality of this gifted follower of Leonardo 
da Vinci from a more sympathetic side than 
this delightful interpretation of the gravity 
and gentleness of childhood. 





FIG. V. 


THE RAPE OF DEIANIRA 


By Pollaiuolo 


Lent by Yale University, U.S.A. 
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AT SIR PHILIP SASSOON’S 


CONVERSATION PIECES 


HOUSE 





IN AID OF THE ROYAL 


NORTHERN 


HOSPITAL 
By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON 





HE term “ Conversation Pieces ” was 

brought into use in the eighteenth 

century as descriptive of pictures 

representing groups of persons, 
usually indoors, in the rooms of their own 
houses or of some public place, or else grouped 
in a garden or near to a house. I am disposed 
to think that the phrase was the invention of 
the Rev. Henry Bate, “ the fighting parson,” 
afterwards Sir Henry Bate-Dudley, who was 
one of the founders of the “‘ Morning Post ” 
and later on the proprietor of the “‘ Morning 
Herald,” because during his time there were 
several cleverly devised terms introduced into 
ordinary parlance, and this, I believe, amongst 
them. The term “ Conversation Pieces ” may 
possibly have been in use a little earlier, even 
in the time of Hogarth, perchance, but I have 
found no reference to it in that period. Hogarth 
certainly painted some of the earliest Conversa- 
tion Pieces, and it is quite possible that the 
term may have come into use in his time ; but 
these little intimate family groups had a great 
vogue in the eighteenth century, and amongst 
the painters of them that strange foreign 





THE BROKEN FAN 
By William Hogarth 


Lent by Lord Northbrook 


artist Zoffany, who became one of the early 
Royal Academicians, stands pre-eminent. 

So far as I know, there has never been an 
exhibition in London of Conversation Pieces, 
although at Wembley in 1924-5 the late Sir 
Lawrence Weaver, by the aid of Mr. Aitken 
and Mr. Yockney, was able to bring together 
many of such pictures illustrative of early 
English life; but there is now on view at Sir 
Philip Sassoon’s house, 25 Park Lane, a really 
notable exhibition of such family groups, 
painted by Zoffany, Gainsborough, Morland, 
Devis, Walton, Stubbs, Copley, Wheatley and 
others, and especially including some good 
examples of the work of our great English 
master Hogarth. 

It was the fashion to represent the various 
members of the family all together, either in 
some intimate friendly relationship, such as 
is depicted in Lord Willoughby de Broke’s 
picture, a breakfast party, or in some less usual 
arrangement, as in the famous group of the 
** Sharp family,” on their yacht in the Thames, 
painted by Zoffany and lent by Miss Baker. 
A very particular charm that concerns such 
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THE FRUIT BARROW By Henry Walton 
Lent by Osbert Sitwell, Esq. 
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A MUSIC PARTY ON THE THAMES—Portraits of the Sharp Family 


By Fohn Zoffany, R.A. 


Lent by Miss Olive Lloyd-Baker 


pictures consists in the fact that the artists of 
the day, more especially Zoffany, were par- 
ticularly careful to illustrate objects belonging 
to the family in such definite fashion that they 
can be identified; and, as it happens, many 
of these special things have still been retained 
in the family and can be placed against the 
pictures in which they are depicted. For 
example, in that attractive group belonging to 
Sir Harry Verney representing two old ladies 
and their brother seated together, Zoffany 
placed between the ladies a pole screen, on 
which was represented their own home, 
Blackwood and, near by, a little round table on 
which Lady Charlotte Erskine had placed her 
book and spectacles. Both these things still 
belong to the family and add considerably to 
the interest of this simple, dignified picture. 


The brother is reading the “ Gazette Extra- 
ordinary,” which is dated 1782, and contains an 
account of the Battle of Gibraltar in which his 
son took part, so that there was a definite 
reason for the painting of the picture, and its 
charm is a very marked one. 

Take, again, one of the best pictures Zoffany 
ever painted, “‘ John, 14th Lord Willoughby, 
with his wife and their three children.” I 
believe that parts of the tea equipage on the 
table are still in existence, and the same remark 
applies to the Dutton family group. In several 
instances the actual room can be identified, so 
skilfully were the mantelpieces and fireplaces 
painted that there is no difficulty in determining 
in what room of the house the family were 
seated ; and in that extraordinary Sharp family 
group, already alluded to, we see not only the 
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A FAMILY PARTY 


By William Hogarth 


Lent by Sir Herbert Cook, Bart. 


amusing arrangement of all the family, piled up 
in extraordinary fashion upon the sailing boat, 
but in the distance Fulham Church, and we can 
easily recognize the neighbourhood of Strand- 
on-the-Green, where Zoffany himself resided 
and where the Sharp family so frequently 
had their out-of-door concerts in the afternoon. 
Walpole tells us that the figures were “‘ most 
natural,” but he very rightly goes on to 
criticize the manner in which they were 
grouped together. In respect to another picture, 
Walpole says that the portraits were “ horridly 
like,” and of a third, “just as they were 
known,” showing how acceptable these little 
intimate groups were and how accurate were 
the draughtsmanship and portraiture that 
distinguished them. 

Sometimes they were out-of-door groups ; 
for example, Arthur Devis painted a charming 
family scene which he called “‘ The Anglers,” 
in which the father, mother and the other 
members of the family are sitting by the banks 
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of the river, and the picture derives its title 
from the fact that one of the children is fishing. 
One member of the family is evidently reading 
aloud, and the whole thing was done just to 
bring together the family in a picture. 

Stubbs, on another occasion, painted the 
Wedgwood family just as they were starting 
off for a morning ride, four of them on horse- 
back, two others seated under a tree and some 
children near by, and Zoffany gives an out-of- 
door scene in one of Lord Durham’s pictures, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Garrick are seated at tea 
with Dr. Johnson, out on their own lawn, and 
George Garrick is fishing near by. 

Hogarth’s pictures are occasionally tumul- 
tuous, but Sir Herbert Cook’s delightful Con- 
versation Piece is as quiet and melodious as 
such a scene could possibly be, and there the 
title is so correctly given, because members of 
the family are clearly engaged in conversation, 
two of them at tea, the two others near 
to an embroidery frame, one gently listening 








Conversation Pieces 


while he carried on the talk, and another 
expostulating. Then in another notable work 
by that same artist, called the “‘ Cholmondeley 
Family,” the children are full of high spirits, 
and the father is admiring his wife and his 
baby, the whole thing so graceful and so 
pleasing. 

Of some of the outdoor amusements of the 
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JOHN, FOURTEENTH LORD WILLOUGHBY, HIS WIFE AND THEIR CHILDREN 
Lent by Lord Willoughby de Broke 


day, these pictures give us excellent represen- 
tations. We know what Ranelagh was like, 
from Hayman’s picture that Mary, Lady 
Iichester so generously has lent. We can 
understand something about an out-of-door 
music party when we see Nollekens’ group, 
belonging to Captain Spencer Churchill, and 
we have indoor amusements in the little play 
that is acted in the Hogarth picture lent by 
Lord [Ilchester and called “ The Indian 
Emperor.” 


I must not, however, dare to overlook, in 
a notice of this kind, the work of the greatest 
artist of the eighteenth century, Gainsborough, 
because he also painted such pictures, but, 
true to his own character, they are quiet, 
decorous and simple. Take, for example, the 
“Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Andrews,” and 
even more notably those of the two persons 





By Fohn Zoffany, R.A. 


in Sir Philip Sassoon’s wonderful group, 
sitting so placidly in their grounds, overlooking 
a beautiful landscape exquisite in its workman- 
ship, full of wonderful vibrating colour, grace- 
ful in draughtsmanship, as are all the works of 
Gainsborough, but at the same time quiet, 
meditative, very different from the tumult of 
some of Hogarth’s groups, and from the 
vivacity, occasionally a trifle overdone, of some 
of the paintings of Zoffany. 

Purposely, in this sketch, I am not alluding 
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LORD GREY, FIFTH EARL OF STAMFORD, AND 
LADY MARY GREY 


By William Hogarth 
Lent by Leonard Gow, Esq. 


to technique. I am not treating the pictures 
so much from a technical point of view as from 
a purely agreeable English standpoint, their 
excuse for depicting a family. “‘ The Minuet,” 
so generously lent by the Corporation of 
Glasgow, was evidently just drawn to bring in 
the father and mother, the little boy, the tall 
daughter and the clever son, who can play the 
flute, and we see the opening movement of 
the minuet, gracefully presenting a charming 
picture of family life. 

With regard to the Dutton group, which 
has so generously been lent from America, 
there was a story that, as a companion picture, 
Zoffany had painted one representing Mrs. 
Dutton reading the Bible, and the whole 


GINGERBREAD 
By Francis Wheatley 
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Lent by Sir Otto Beit, Bart., K.C.M.G. 





family engaged in religious exercises. 
It was only a story, and there is not 
even a family tradition to support it. 
It is quite possible that Mrs. Dutton, 
who is reading a book, was reading 
the Bible, and she may have resented 
her husband and daughter playing 
cards at the same moment, or she may 
not have wished to be disturbed in her 
reading. In the picture she has put 
down her book and turns towards 
her husband. Perhaps that was the 
origin of this curious story, but what- 
ever it may be, the card-playing 
Dutton family group is one of the 
most charming Conversation Pieces 
Zoffany ever painted. Mr. Dutton 
wonders which card to play, and he 
is consulting his wife. The son is, 
perhaps, giving his sister some advice 
in the same difficulty, but he does 
not care much about the game, and 
Miss Dutton is annoyed and await- 
ing her father’s play with some 
impatience. 

The accessories are delightful, 
and some of them, I believe, are still 
in the family possession. 
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THE SITWELL FAMILY, 1787 





By F. Singleton Copley, R.A. 


Lent by Osbert Sitwell, Esq. 


Look particularly at the “ Drummond 
Family ”; there is the old gentleman, who was 
the founder of Drummond’s Bank, with his 
well-known walking-stick in his hand, sitting 
under the tree with Mrs. Drummond, looking 
at the children who are on horseback, and 
having others standing round about him. In the 
‘“* Palmer group ”’ there is the customary round 
table, the good lady at her work, the daughter 
writing a letter or making a sketch, and in 
the ‘“‘ Graham group” one daughter perhaps 
cutting a monogram on the tree and the others 
watching, while in the Duke of Atholl’s 
“ happy family group ” we see the third Duke 
with his wife and seven children, all by the 
edge of the water making garlands of flowers, 
feeding the swan, and just engaged in a 


L 


pleasant domestic scene, which brings the whole 
of them together for us to see and appreciate 
their charm. In one of Lord O’Hagan’s 
pictures there are half a dozen of the con- 
noisseurs of the day examining a piece of 
sculpture. In the important “ Roundell 
group ” we can see four of the best known 
Gentleman Commoners at Christ Church of 
the day—Viscount Wentworth, Sir H. Dash- 
wood, Mr. Fawks and Mr. Roundell—talking 
together, and so one might wander on. In 
Lord Northbrook’s Hogarth, the pet dog has 
broken the fan, and the three ladies—perhaps 
grandmother, mother and daughter—are dis- 
cussing the ill-timed and ominous occurrence; 
in Mr. Herbert’s Zoffany a boy is flying a kite; 
in Mr. Gow’s Hogarth, the children are teasing 
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A FAMILY GROUP 


a puppy—and dear little children they are in 
their white costumes; and in another picture 
the same artist depicts a Staymaker trying 
on the heavy-boned corset of the day with 
an interested family audience, while in the 


Morlands we _ see 
children at work and at 
play, and many varied 
scenes of domestic and 
agricultural life. 

In all these groups 
we are looking as in 
a peep-show into the 
English home, and 
having its charms 
brought most vividly 
before us. As exam- 
ples of English life 
these pictures are all 
of enormous impor- 
tance; the best of the 
English painters 
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Lent by Viscount Lee of Fareham, G.C.B. 


THE DRUMMOND FAMILY 
By Fohn Zoffany, R.A. (1733-1810) 


Lent by G. H. Drummond, Esq. 





By Francis Hayman 


delighted to paint them, the noblest of the 
old English families were charmed to com- 
mission them, and by their means we still 
see the life of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries pleasantly pictured before us, so 


different in its calm 
and quiet from the ex- 
citement that tends to 
mar English domestic 
life of today. 

Sir Philip Sassoon 
deserves congratula- 
tions for having brought 
together so many and 
such varied pictures for 
the benefit of a great 
charity, and apprecia- 
tion of his efforts can 
be suitably expressed 
by a large attendance 
at the exhibition in his 
house. 
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THE ITALIAN DRAWINGS AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE—II 


By WILLIAM GIBSON 





HE visitor to Burlington House 
during the last two months who has 
gone to the rooms devoted to the 
drawings for purposes of study as 
distinct from that purely of artistic enjoyment 
has had two lines of research open to him 
which, while overlapping, are yet distinguish- 
able in kind. He could either regard the draw- 
ings shown as a supplement to the pictures in 
aiding him to understand the artistic tem- 
perament and attitude of the various painters, 
or he could treat the drawings as a separate 
subject with its own problems of attribution 
and the like. Both purposes have been well 
provided for by the selectors in the drawings 
shown, and may conveniently be utilized as a 
starting-point for a review of them. 


SELF-PORTRAIT 
By Gentile Bellini 


[Topical Press 


The most useful function of the drawings 
regarded from the first point of view is, perhaps, 
in filling gaps left vacant of necessity by the 
nature of things among the pictures. This is 
most noticeably true in the case of Michel- 
angelo, where on the one hand, apart from the 
frescoes, there are only three paintings known 
—the two unfinished works in the National 
Gallery and a tondo of the Holy Family in the 
Uffizi—while on the other a magnificent series 
of drawings has been got together in the 
exhibition which fully reveals his attitude and 
its development and which is supplemented 
by a fine series from the Malcom collection, on 
view at {the British Museum. There are, for 
example, in the exhibition two of Michel- 
angelo’s studies for his “‘ Florentine Soldiers 
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Surprised while Bathing by the Pisans”’; 
No. 500, “ Study of a Horse,” lent by the 
Ashmolean Museum, and No. 517, “ Study 
of a Man Mounting a Horse ”; while at the 
British Museum is the incomparable study of 
a naked figure turning his back to the spectator. 
This was a picture commissioned by the 





full powers, and of these his studies are a 
sufficient testimony. The precise strokes, 
mechanical in their easy sureness, but far from 
mechanical in their vitality, perfectly express 
the powerful form of the horse and the latent 
force in the tensions of the seated figure, which 
seems almost about to burst as it were through 


(Topical Press 


A KNEELING ANGEL FOR AN ANNUNCIATION 
By Gaudenzio Ferrari 


Signoria in 1504 for one of the walls of the 
council chamber of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
another wall of which was to be covered by 
Leonardo with the “ Battle of the Standard,” 
an incident from the Milanese war. Michel- 
angelo’s cartoon was never finished, he being 
recalled to Rome by the Pope for work in the 
Sistine chapel, but the rivalry called out his 
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its envelope. If these drawings are compared 
with No. 501, which is probably the earliest of 
Michelangelo’s surviving drawings, a copy of 
two figures from Giotto’s fresco in Santa 
Croce, it will be seen that Michelangelo has at 
this stage developed to its highest attainment 
what had been the object of endeavour 
of much of quattrocento Florence; to 











The Italian Drawings at Burlington House 


summarize crudely, as needs must when words 
are applied to art, the expression of the glory 
of physical force by means of mass and 
movement. 

If the reader now passes farther along 
the same wall and looks at the “ Study of a 





SELF-PORTRAIT 


of on September 5 of the same year. It is 
distinguishable from the earlier drawings by 
the absence of the feeling which the latter 
convey, reminiscent of the machine as certain 
of attaining the object set them. Here one feels 
as if before a tremendous power, exerted to the 


ee £y 
(Topical Press 
By Leandro Bassano 


Lent by the Landesmuseum, Darmstadt 


Risen Christ” from the Royal collection at 
Windsor he will notice a change. This draw- 
ing Mr. Berenson places on grounds of style 
between the drawing of Tityus, No. 515 in the 
exhibition, for which Cavalieri wrote to thank 
the artist on January I, 1533, and the “ Fall of 
Phaethon,” another Windsor drawing, which 
the same collector acknowledged the reception 


full and working perfectly, but in a struggle 
with something which it is by no means 
certain of overcoming. What that something 
is I shall not attempt to convey in words, but 
shall rather suggest that the reader look for 
himself at Burlington House. In the drawing 
he will find it, in that which has made of this 
Risen Christ a figure which itself suggests a 
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STUDY FROM THE HEAD OF THE MODEL BY 
MICHELANGELO OF GIULIANO DE MEDICI 


By Facopo Tintoretto 


tremendous force arising for a struggle the 
outcome of which it cannot predict. Again 
the British Museum drawings supplement 
those at the exhibition, and in particular that 
strange conception of the Resurrection which 
shows the Christ soaring from the tomb. The 
drawings for a crucifixion have also a particular 
significance as illustrating the meaning of this 
phase of Michelangelo’s career. They were 
executed in 1546 for a crucifixion for Vittoria 
Colonna. One of them from the Royal 
collection is in the exhibition, No. 516. The 
strange shape of the cross in which the arms 
tend to be directed more and more upwards in 
successive studies is, I think, rightly explained 
by Mr. Berenson as the result of Michelangelo’s 
efforts to express physical repose in a figure 
placed in this position, so incompatible with 
it. The artist has become entirely obsessed 
with states of physical vigour as a means of 
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expression, but in these later years, as so 
many artists, Titian, for example, have done, it 
is something beyond the physical as such which 
he is trying to express, only he keeps the 
latter as his means and tries to push the 
physical, as it were, so far that it will express 
something beyond itself. But again I must 
refer the reader to the drawings for something 
beyond the limits of verbal expression. 

In the case of Leonardo the drawings shown 
help us to understand very clearly one quality 
in his draughtsmanship. The sketches of 
strange inventions and anatomical studies 
illustrate drawing as the handmaiden of 
Leonardo’s scientific research, and in so doing 
they underline, as it were, the fact that drawing 
was to him less exclusively a matter of artistic 
expression than in the case of most artists, that 
in his case its function was extended to include 
the expression of ideas of a more general kind. 
I can best make clear my meaning by an 
analogy. Words are commonly used both for 
an artistic purpose and to describe ideas of a 
non-artistic kind. In drawing it is generally 
the first purpose which alone is served or 
which is at any rate the prime object of the 
draughtsman, but in Leonardo’s case his 
drawing suggests in a curious manner that to 
him drawing was a natural means of supple- 
menting words in the second function ascribed 
to them, a sort of extension of the process 
of writing. 

Besides their aid to the understanding of 
the artistic personality of various artists, such 
as Michelangelo and Leonardo, the drawings 
at Burlington House also illustrate the relation- 
ship between the artist and his predecessor, 
revealing another point of contact in addition 
to that provided by the pictures. A good 
instance of this is Raphael, in whose case this 
object seems deliberately to have been aimed 
at in the arrangement of the exhibition. On 
one wall, the north side of gallery eight, is the 
main group of Raphael’s drawings ; on another, 
the west side south of the doorway of the same 
gallery, are drawings by Perugino and Fra 
Bartolommeo, who influenced him, and with 
them some examples which form a connecting 
link between the former and Raphael. In a 
recent lecture on Raphael Sir Charles Holmes 
claimed one of these, No. 582, “‘ Studies for 
Two Soldiers in a Resurrection,” which is 
catalogued under Perugino, for Raphael him- 
self. The qualities which he put forward as 
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SKETCH By Pietro da Cortona 
Lent by the Earl of Harewood 


distinguishing it from Perugino’s work, as, for 
example, the “ Apollo and Marsyas,” No. §79 
in the exhibition, were a greater sense of 
volume in the forms together with a greater 
accentuation of prominent bony points, such 
as the knuckles and the olecranon process of 
the elbow. Another doubtful case to which 
the same remarks might be applied is the 
“ Figure Playing the Viol,” No. 588 in the 
exhibition, which is there catalogued as by 
Raphael, but which has also been attributed to 
Perugino. I give these instances not to enter 
into a discussion of their attribution, but as 
illustrations, no matter to which of the two 
artists one attributes them, of a point at which 
Perugino and Raphael meet. The problem of 
attribution is a difficult one, in which clearness 
can only be arrived at by repeated examination 
of the drawings at intervals, for the very reason 
that the contact is here so close, and having 
stated it I must leave it to the interested reader 
to solve for himself. 

Another instance of two artists whose re- 
lationship is illustrated by the drawings is that 
of Mantegna and Giovanni Bellini. This is 
made possible by the inclusion in the exhibition 
of one of the very rare, if not the only, early 
drawing by the former in existence, No. 717, 
“Saint James Led to Execution.” The 
similarities between this and the Bellini pen- 
drawings, such as No. 708, two studies for a 
“* Christ at the Column,” are evident enough. 

The ‘ St. James Led to Execution” is 
interesting also in another way. It is a study 
for one of the series depicting the life of the 
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saint which Mantegna painted in the Church 
of the Eremitani at Padua between 1448 and 
1455, and a comparison of the study with the 
finished picture reveals the careful perfecting 
of the artist’s first idea. In the study the 
figures are arranged simply in a row across the 
paper with an inward and outward movement 
seen roughly at the level of the eye. There is 
one fine passage in composition in the group of 
St. James healing the paralytic and the scoffing 
man behind, but the relative heights of the 
figures are a little monotonous, and the con- 
trast in movement between the two groups, 
St. James on the left and the soldier pushing 
back the standard-bearer on the right, is, 
perhaps, a little forced and obvious. In the 
finished painting Mantegna has evolved the 
idea that as the picture is high up on the wall 
of the chapel he should choose the viewpoint 
of the spectator on the floor, and by so doing 
obtains a marked difference in height between 
the figures in the first and secondary planes, 





HEAD OF A MAN By Vittore Carpaccio 
Lent by the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church 
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while at the same time the lessened height of 
the procession in the background gives a 
spaciousness to the design which the first 
sketch lacked 

While acting as a substitute for and a 
supplement to the pictures as illustrating the 
art of the great masters, in the case of the lesser 
painters the drawings often reveal a charm 
and attractiveness, which by temperament one 
is unable to enjoy in their paintings. This is, 
I think, because in such a case the artistic 
personality is slight and lacking in profundity 
and vigour, so that the content of his work is 
insufficient for the medium of painting. In 
consequence one of three things happens, 
either the slight artistic idea is lost in the 
largeness of the medium, or the artist forces it 
to an extent in which it becomes rhetorical or 
insipid, or he tries to supplement it with 
something beyond his powers. A good example 
of the second case is Luini. Nothing could be 
more sensitive and charming than his “‘ Portrait 
of a Lady,” No. 640. All the grace and 
sweetness of his art are perfectly contained 
within the medium of the chalk drawing, but 
when he turns to oil painting this is pushed 
to the insipidity and cloying sugariness typical 
of his later pictures. Of the first and third 
cases the eclectics are good examples, and, to 
choose one at random, the drawing by Pietro 
da Cortona of a ‘“‘ Woman Holding a Round 
Object,” No. 658, will serve to show how 
proficient in the expression of their own ideas 
of grace and elegance they were, when using a 
medium which demanded nothing further of 
them. It is interesting to notice in connection 
with this drawing, as coming under the second 
of our two first headings as a matter of the 
scholarship of the subject, that it and the other 
drawing by the same artist, No. 657, have both 
borne at various times the name of the eldest 
of the Carraccis, Lodovico. The last when it 
was reproduced by the Vasari society, and the 
former when in the Poynter collection and in 
an appreciation of the school in the “ Print 
Collector’s Quarterly.” The older attribution 
in this case was based on the supposition that 
the figure was a study for the Bacchante with 
a tambourine in the fresco of Bacchus and 
Ariadne in the Farnese Palace. It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to notice the agreement between 
the two in the comparison provided by their 
position side by side in the exhibition. 

Of the drawings with an importance from 
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the point of view of scholarship space must 
necessarily limit us to a consideration of a few. 
Among the early drawings is that by Taddeo 
Gaddi for his painting in the Baroncelli chapel 
of Santa Croce of the “ Presentation of the 
Virgin.” In his “ Drawings of the Florentine 
Painters’ Mr. Berenson notices this as the 
only drawing of any importance left to us by 
the followers of Giotto. He also draws 
attention to its superiority in the construction 
of the figures over the finished picture and in 
its dramatic expression, pointing in particular 
to the figure of the Virgin, which expresses 
in the drawing, as it does not in the picture, her 
timidity in her hesitant glance backwards at 
her own people as she climbs the steps. But 
while superior in formal qualities to the picture 
the drawing is yet extremely weak in that 
respect, and illustrates the extraordinarily 
feeble grasp of form which Giotto’s immediate 
followers had in contrast with their master, 
a fact also noted by Mr. Berenson. As the 
drawing is reproduced with this review it is 
worth quoting what he says, speaking in 
particular of the pictures : 

At all events in most of his paintings, were it not for 

such obvious tokens of humanity as heads, hands, and 
feet, and clothing, we should often be puzzled to decide 
whether a certain shape was meant to represent part of a 
figure, or a flour-sack, so little, asa rule, did Taddeo 
understand what he was doing when he drew the folds of 
his draperies. 
The passage will make clear as being a little 
too severe if applied to the drawing, the 
superiority of that over the picture of which it 
is a just criticism, while as only a little ex- 
aggerated in its fault-finding in respect of the 
former it has its application in that case too. 

This drawing has a further interest in the 
history of art. Taddeo’s “ Presentation of the 
Virgin” was reproduced by the brothers 
De Limbourg in their book of hours done for 
the Duke of Berri in France about 1415, and 
now at Chantilly. It must have been some such 
working drawing as this that the eldest, Paul, 
who visited Italy, brought back with him to 
France and utilized in his illumination. 

Other drawings interesting for their rarity 
are those by Lotto There is not the space to 
summarize the few attributions made to him. 
It must suffice to mention that the “ Portrait 
of a Young Man,” No. 601, is included among 
the attributions of the two leading authorities : 
Berenson, who attributes six to him, and 
Hadeln, who attributes four, and one of the 
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PRESENTATION OF THE VIRGIN By Taddeo Gaddi 


Lent by the Musée du Louvre, Paris 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY (probably Ippolita Sforza) 


Lent by Henry Oppenheimer, 


By Bernardino Luini 
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By Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST IN OLD AGE 
Lent by H.M. the King 
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GROUP OF PUNCHINELLOS 


Lent by Henry Oppenheimer, Esq. 


By Tiepoo 
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APOLLO AND MARSYAS (cartoon) By Perugino 


Lent by the Royal Accademia, Venice 
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SCENE FROM THE LIFE OF SAN LORENZO GIUSTINIANI 


By Carpaccio 
Lent by the Duke of Devonshire 


three accepted by both; while the “ Figure of 
a Man Holding a Spear,” No. 618, first 
published by Dr. Suida as by Lotto in 1928, 
is generally accepted. The problem of Lotto’s 
drawing has a topical interest which makes 
these examples of particular interest at the 
moment, as a further attribution to him by 
Dr. Borenius of a drawing from the Sir 
Edmund Davies sale appeared in the January 
number of the “ Burlington Magazine.” The 
reader will find in Dr. Borenius’s article a 
summary of the former attributions to which he 
may turn for further details. 

Here we must pass on to a brief mention of 
one more drawing which raises a problem of 
attribution, the “ Portrait of a Man” by 
Bonsignori, No. 620, lent by Christ Church, 
Oxford. In an article in “ Old Master Draw- 
ings” in 1928, in which Mr. Byam Shaw 
suggested that a drawing of Francesco Gonzaga 
in the Dublin Gallery, there attributed to 
Bonsignori, should properly be ascribed to 
Giovanni Bellini, he mentioned this drawing as 
similar to the Dublin one, in particular in the 
drawing of hair, eyes, mouth, and coat, and as 
also by Bellini’s hand. The Christ Church 
drawing was not reproduced in “‘ Old Master 
Drawings,” and its appearance in the exhibition 
gives those whom the problem interested an 
opportunity of examining it at first hand. It 





had previously been attributed in 
Colvin’s Oxford Drawings to Alvise 
Vivarini. 

These problems of special study 
must be left to the specialist to 
pronounce a verdict upon. My pur- 
pose here has been merely to point 
to a few of those connected with the 
material in the exhibition, and rather 
than pursue them further I will close 
by directing the reader’s attention to 
two drawings of interest reproduced 
in these pages. One is the drawing 
by Carpaccio of a “‘ Scene from the 
Life of San Lorenzo Giustiniani,” No. 
692 in the exhibition. It is a charm- 
ing illustration of Carpaccio’s power 
in the poetical conception of an 
incident. What that incident was in 
history was itself for a long time a 

_ problem. Colvin suggested St. Ursula 
taking leave of her parents, but the 
central figure is not that of a woman, 





ADORATION OF THE MAGI By Tiepolo 
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nor does that 


opposite resemble King 
Maurus, but 


rather an _ ecclesiastic. In 
their book on Carpaccio, Ludwig and 
Molmenti, however, supplied the _ key. 
They pointed out that the last-mentioned 
figure resembled the traditional likeness of 
San Lorenzo Giustiniani, the first Patriarch 
of Venice, and that in 1523 Carpaccio 
actually executed several lost pictures for the 
Patriarchate. With that as a clue they turned 
to the fifteenth-century biography of the saint 
by a relative, Bernardo Giustiniani. In this 
there is.an account of how all the principal 
men of Venice used to come to him for advice, 
and how foreign princes used to journey to 
Venice to receive his blessing. The scene 
depicted in the drawing at once suggests one 
of the latter occasions, and a particular journey 
of a foreign prince which has been recorded 
fits perfectly the facts as presented by the 
artist. Gian Galeazzo Sforza, the son of 
Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, was sent by 
his father to Venice with injunctions to visit 
the Patriarch that he might bless him and 
commend him in his prayers. It is mentioned 
in Sanudo’s “ Cronaca ” that the journey was 
made in barges down the Po, and that the 
prince was met by the Doge on the Bucentaur 


at the island of San Clemente and thence 
conducted by him to Venice. The authors 
from whom I have quoted suggest that the 
Patriarch also honoured the visitor by pro- 
ceeding to meet him, and that in the drawing 
we have the scene of the first meeting of the 
Prince and Patriarch with their vessels in the 
background. 

The other drawing alluded to is that of a 
* Scene in a Milliner’s Shop,” No. 829, by 
Domenico Tiepolo, the elder son of the 
more famous Giovanni Battista. These scenes 
from contemporary life by this artist may be 
unfamiliar to some readers. Another from the 
same collection, that of Mr. Henry Oppen- 
heimer, was reproduced in the past by the 
Vasari Society. The scene was in this case in 
the street outside a shop hung with hams, 
sausages, and onions, which allowed full play 
to the artist’s love of eccentric forms. These 
drawings in their blend of Hogarth on the one 
hand and Fragonard on the other, but with 
very much more of the former, are very 
delightful things, and that in the exhibition 
must come as a most agreeable surprise to 
those who associated the name of Tiepolo 
formerly only with the better known drawings 
of Giovanni. 


THE AGE OF FAITH, AND ITALIAN 
PRIMITIVES 


By PERCY COLSON 


E are living in a wonderful age; we 

traverse with incredible noise and 

rapidity, “the heavens above, the 

earth beneath, and the waters 
under the earth.” We have only—metaphori- 
cally speaking,—to “ press the button,” and we 
can speak to people three thousand miles 
away; we can listen to the latest sublime 
strains of negro musicians, or to the courtly 
courtesy of Labour members of Parliament 
differing from their political opponents. We 
can, like the blessed in Paradise, enjoy a per- 
petual concert, but, more fortunate than they, 
we can escape from it the moment it begins to 
pall. The superstitions and cruelty of what 


we call the “ Dark Ages ” have vanished; we 
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no longer pour boiling lead on our enemies; 
we choke them with poison gas. Yes, a 
wonderful age, but sometimes, especially when 
I find myself in one of the great Gothic 
cathedrals that men of old raised in honour of 
their God, and on which they lavished every 
kind of treasure—gold, silver, precious marbles, 
sculpture, and painting—I wonder if we have 
not lost something far more valuable than 
anything we have gained. In spite of all our 
boasted progress, we have not been able to 
scare away the last dread enemy, Death. The 
words, “ So soon passeth it away, and we are 
gone,” remain as true as ever. What too, 
shall we leave behind us that will so greatly 
justify our earthly existence as to cause some 
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MADONNA AND CHILD AND SS. FRANCIS AND JOHN 





By Pietro Lorenzetti 


Lower Church, Assisi 


writer in five or six hundred years’ time, to write 
about us in such words as Ruskin wrote of 
those medieval builders: “and all else for 
which they laboured and sacrificed having 
passed away, of them, and of their life, and 
their toil upon the earth, one reward, one 
evidence is left us. They have taken to 
the grave their powers, their honours, and 
their errors, but they have left us their 
adoration.” 

The debt which art and civilization owe 
to the Roman Catholic Church is incalculable. 
In pointing man to the skies, it awakened that 
idealism that leads to beauty of living, and 
so to the desire to create beauty, and the 
asceticism of the medieval Catholic world was 
an excellent school of life for the artist ; indeed, 
in the early Middle Ages the Church was the 
only seat of learning. It taught the arts of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and music, 
giving constant employment in its service to 
those of its pupils who showed talent; it fed 
the poor and healed the sick, for all the 
hospitals were religious foundations, and 


when the evening came, it was there to offer 
consolation and hope to the dying. 

Such a condition of things could not have 
existed had not both Church and people believed 
absolutely in the Divine origin of their religion. 
To the ordinary citizens of Siena, and of 
Florence, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the stories of the Nativity, and the 
Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension of 
Christ, were historical facts, not to be doubted 
any more than the fact of their own existence. 
The earth was flat; deep down beneath it was 
hell; and far above, beyond the stars, God 
sat on His throne in Heaven, surrounded by 
His Holy Saints and Angels. Thunder and 
lightning, pestilence and famine, were signs of 
His anger, while times of peace and plenty 
were acts of grace on His part, due to the 
prayers and intercession of their patron Saints 
to the Madonna, and called for their practical 
gratitude in the shape of gifts to the Church. 
A special favour, such as victory over which- 
ever of their neighbours they happened to be 
quarrelling with at the moment, demanded 
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FIG. II. MADONNA AND CHILD 


Museum Pienza 


special recognition, and so they raised those 
wonderful churches, not only in Italy, but 
throughout medieval Christendom, that re- 
main the admiration and despair of modern 
architects, and for the building of which they 
gave, not only in accordance with their means, 
but far beyond them, for at that time commerce 
was limited, towns were small, and their in- 
habitants mostly poor, so to build such 
cathedrals as those of Florence and Siena, 
must have necessitated great personal sacrifices. 
They made these sacrifices with eager en- 
thusiasm, for apart from their deep religious 
faith, the Church offered them almost all of 
beauty that they knew, and to go from their 
cold, cheerless medieval dwellings into the 
dim incense-laden atmosphere of the cathe- 
dral, must have seemed to them almost a 
foretaste of the paradise that it promised. 
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Then too, religion had for them 
more of sensation, if I may use 
the word, than it has in these later 
days. One never knew what might 
happen. Saints walked the earth 
—perhaps they do still, who knows ? 
—St. Francis of Assisi died only in 
1226, and St. Catherine and St. 
Bernardino lived their holy lives in 
Siena, and could be seen in its 
streets any day. We have the 
portrait of St. Catherine by Andrea 
Vanni (who must have painted it 
from life) in the church of San 
Domenico, which also contains the 
meretricious frescoes of Sodoma, so 
beloved of tourists. Religious art is 
the result of this deep faith in the 
truths of religion, and I hope to 
show how when doubt crept in, it 
lost its sincerity and vitality, and 
finally degenerated into the pretty, 
simpering, and worldly Madonnas 
and Saints of the  seventeenth- 
century Italian painters, for it is 
impossible to convince others of 
anything in which one does not 
sincerely believe oneself. 

The real Renaissance took place 
long before the Florentine Renais- 
sance; it was that which inspired 
French and Italian Gothic art: 
Giovanni Pisano, Duccio, Giotto, 
St. Francis of Assisi, St. Dominic, 
St. Louis of France, Dante, and 
the Italian primitives. All that there has 
been of spirituality in the world since, 
derives from that period; the Trecento was 
in fact, the culminating point in the history 
of early European art. 

The serious and _ idealistic character 
of the Sienese was singularly adapted 
to the creation of religious works of art. 
They, of all the Italians, expressed 
most nearly the Gothic spirit, and much 
of the work of such painters as Simone 
Martini, and Pietro Lorenzetti, is almost 
northern in feeling. In Duccio di Buonin- 
segna’s contract of 1308 for the glorious 
altarpiece he painted for Siena Cathedral 
—which contract can be seen in _ the 
archives of the city—he promises to work 
“‘as the Lord shall give him cunning”; 
and when he finished it in 1311 he 
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dedicated it to the Blessed Virgin in these 
words : 
Mater Sancta dei sis causa Senis requei 
Sis Ducio Vita te quia pinxit ita. 

It was carried to the cathedral with pealing of 
bells and sounding of trumpets, shops were 
closed, and alms given to the poor. Everything 
that related to the adornment of their churches 
was carried out in the same serious spirit. In 
the statutes of the Guild of Siena, founded in 
1355, the introduction contains the following 
passage : “‘ Since, by the Grace of God, we are 
teachers to unlearned men who know not how 
to read of the marvels done by the power and 
in the strength of holy religion, and the foun- 
dations of our faith are principally laid in the 
adoration and belief of one God in Trinity, 
and in God’s infinite power, infinite wisdom, 
and infinite love and mercy; and since no 
undertaking, however small, can have a begin- 
ning or an end without these three things 
—that is, without the power to do, without 
knowledge, and without true love of the work 
(con amore volere), and since in God every 
perfection is eminently united; now to the end 
that in our calling, however unworthy it may 
be, we may have a good beginning, and a good 
ending in all our works and deeds, we will 
earnestly ask the aid of the Divine Grace, and 
commence by a dedication to the honour of the 
Name, and in the Name of the Most Holy 
Trinity.” The rules of the Guild were very 
strict, and insisted on the observance of all 
church festivals, fasts, confession, and com- 
munion, and in honesty of living and good will 
to others. They also forbade any vulgarization 
of art, such as the painting of signs for wine 
shops. Even a hundred years later when an 
architect for work on the cathedral was needed, 
the council ordered that no gambler, money- 
lender, or immoral person should be engaged. 
It is not surprising that artists who approached 
their work in this spirit should have accom- 
plished it so nobly. Sabatier, in his life of 
St. Francis of Assisi, says in reference to 
Sienese art: “There is in these pictures, 
an inner life, a moral feeling which we 
seek for elsewhere in vain.” The reference 
in the statutes to “unlearned men who 
knew not how to read ” is interesting. The 
Church not only used the art of painting, 
especially fresco painting, to teach religious 
truths, but sought to give people a general 
idea of the universe as it was then conceived. 


There has been and still is, much miscon- 
ception with regard to the difference between 
the Sienese and Florentine schools, and a 
great deal of nonsense has been written about 
it by writers obsessed with the fetish of the 
Florentine Renaissance, and anxious to glorify 
Florentine art at the expense of any other. A 
discussion of the subject is hardly within the 
scope of the present essay, but it will not be 
out of place perhaps, to touch on certain 
radical differences between the two schools. 
Sienese art is essentially decorative and 
idealistic, and Byzantine influence is strong, 
particularly in the first half of the Trecento. 
The Madonna is contemplative, and rather 
melancholy. One feels that she is instinctively 
conscious of the tragedy that the years are to 
bring her. In Pietro Lorenzetti’s poignantly 
lovely fresco in the Lower Church at Assisi 
(Fig. I), which I reproduce, this sense of 
tragedy is very marked in the face of the 





FIG. III. MADONNA AND CHILD By Duccio 
From the Gallery of Perugia 
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Madonna, and St. Francis and St. John appear 
to be full of foreboding. The Sienese have 
never been approached in their exquisite 
colouring and in their use of gold, but they did 
not try to invent new 
means of expression. 
When, in the middle 
of the fifteenth century 
at the height of the 
Renaissance, Sassetta 
and his followers, Gio- 
vanni di Paolo, Matteo 
di Giovanni, and 
Neroccio, revived the 
glories of early Sienese 
painting for a little 
while, they used exactly 
the same methods as 
did Simone Martini, 
and the great Trecento 
artists. Sassetta’s trip- 
tych (Fig. II) in its 
beautiful Gothic frame, 
is an example of this 
conservatism; nothing 
could be more religious 
in feeling than the holy 
meekness of the charm- 
ing Madonna, with the 
delightful Christ Child. 
Within these limits they 
are every bit as indivi- 
dual as their Florentine 
brethren, and infinitely 
— to them in 
refinement and spiritu- 
ality. They have been 
reproached with lack of 
dramatic power, a re- 
proach inexplicable to 
anyone acquainted with 
the work of such 
painters as Ambrogio, and Pietro Lorenzetti. 
They did not seek to be realistic, but they 
could be so when they chose. Their technical 
skill too, was often amazing. In Giovanni di 
Paolo’s little panel in the Vatican Gallery, 
“The Agony in the Garden,” he obtains a 
night effect that anticipates Whistler, and the 
modern Impressionists. 

Although Florence is only some fifty miles 
from Siena, the character of the two peoples 
is extraordinarily different. The Florentines 
are, and always have been, restless, alert, and 


FIG. IV. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD SURROUNDED BY ANGELS 
Uffizi Gallery, Florence 


intensely modern in their outlook. Their 
minds are scientific and inquiring, and'so their 
art, though it has but little of the idealism and 
aristocratic aloofness of that of Siena, is far 
more dramatic and 
realistic. The Sienese 
were content to leave 
the Queen of Heaven 
on her throne; the 
Florentines tried to 
bring her down to 
earth! They attached 
comparatively little 
value to decorative 
effect, and their sense 
of colour was far in- 
ferior. Their concep- 
tion of the Bible stories, 
though’ reverent 
enough, was less ideal- 
istic, and nearer to the 
people. One feels that 
it might all have hap- 
pened in Florence. 
Compare the dreamy 
and graceful Madonna 
ef Duccio (Fig. III) 
with the solid and 
matronly portrayal of 
Giotto’s Madonna. The 
Florentine painter, 
while showing us the 
Mother of Christ, shows 
us also the Mother of 
all mankind. She is 
intensely human, and 
has not forgotten her 
life on earth. There is 
the same naive and 
charming realism in 
most of the pictures of 
the Trecento Florentine 
artists, particularly those of Taddeo Gaddi, 
Bernardo Daddi, Giovanni de Milano, and 
the other immediate followers of Giotto 
(Fig. IV). Lorenzo Monaco has something 
of Sienese grace, but then he lived for some 
years in Siena. In all the work of the 
period there is considerable feeling for move- 
ment and drama. Apart from the religious 
significance of early Italian art, the fact that 
the artists did not worry themselves about 
local colour, but gave their pictures a purely 
Italian setting, painting with great attention 
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in the Upper Church at Assisi. 
On the other hand, does Da Vinci’s 
simpering and affected John the 
Baptist (Fig. VII) suggest “ the} voice 
of him that crieth in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord”? 
I do not find much spirituality in 
Byzantine art, great as is its dignity 
and its decorative effect. Though 
Christian art, it is purely Eastern in 
feeling, and its geometrical and 
schematic character places it outside 
our own humanity. There is, how- 
ever, considerable power of expres- 
sion, especially dramatic! expression, 
in the Duecento Roman predecessors 
of Cimabue and Duccio. 

But the early faith and enthusiasm 
could not last. The Black Death that 


FIG. V. ST. MARTINO AND THE EMPEROR By Simone Martini ravaged Italy in 1348 was a terrible 


Lower Church, Assisi 


to detail the faces and costumes of their 
contemporaries, makes them very valuable as 
historical documents. 

An important thing to remember in looking 
at primitive pictures, is not to fall into the 
common error of judging them by purely 
technical standards. Early Italian religious 
painting was the endeavour of sincerely reli- 
gious men, to represent happenings outside 
the range of man’s ordinary experience, to 
bring home to him the solemnity of the Divine 
Tragedy, and to lead him to the foot of the 
Cross, and it stands or falls according to the 
ability of the artist to make us feel that which 
he himself felt. If he succeeds in doing so, 
as did so many of the Trecento Sienese 
and Florentine painters, whose deep faith 
triumphed over their technical deficiencies, 
faults of drawing and perspective are not of the 
slightest consequence; if not, the picture is a 
failure however perfect its technique and 
colouring, for no art is of any value that does not 
suggest the spirit, as well as giving the counter- 
feit presentment of that which it represents. 
When religious sincerity and artistic genius 
are combined we have a Giotto or a Simone 
Martini. Who can fail to realize the saintliness 
of the San Martino (Fig. V) that I reproduce ? 
His face is glowing with the exaltation and 
religious ecstasy with which his heart is filled. 
It would too, be impossible to imagine beings 
more celestial than Cimabue’s glorious angels 


blow to the Church. It almost 

depopulated many cities, including 
Siena, where the two famous brothers, Am- 
brogio and Pietro Lorenzetti, both died of it, 
and their death was an irreparable loss to 
religious art. When the plague abated, people 
began to ask themselves what sort of a God 
was He who afflicted them so terribly. The 





FIG. VI. School of Vincenzo Foppa 
MADONNA AND CHILD 


In possession of the author 
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Church of course, told them that such visita- 
tions were sent as a punishment for their sins, 
and demanded new sacrifices to appease the 
wrath of the Almighty. But how could these 
impoverished and exhausted people, many of 
whom had lost everyone dear to them, not to 
speak of their material losses—untilled fields, 
ungathered crops, and empty workshops—be 
expected to believe in the beneficence of the 
Divine providence ? 
The morale of the 
Sienese, an instinctively 
religious people, was 
less affected than was 
that of most Italians. 
Their faith though 
shaken, was still a living 
thing until well into the 
fifteenth century, and 
for many years their 
conservatism caused 
them to remain almost 
uninfluenced by the 
Renaissance, but in 
Florence the old blind 
faith in the _ sacred 
mysteries perished for 
ever. The sceptical, 
inquiring minds of the 
Florentines had begun 
to question the infalli- 
bility of the Church 
long before this, though 
people kept their 
doubts to themselves. 
Nowthey openly scoffed 
at it, and the abuses and 
corruption that had 
crept in, combined with the openly licentious 
lives of some of the great ecclesiastics, did 
not help matters. With the dawn of the 
Renaissance, the influence of which soon 
spread all over Italy, the art of the Middle 
Ages died. The old Gothic spirit could not 
live in an Italy dominated by the influence of 
the brilliant courts of Lorenzo de’ Medici in 
Florence and of the Sforza family in Milan. 
Lorenzo’s rule exactly suited the Floren- 
tines with their love of art and pleasure. They 
gave up thinking of the next world, and 
devoted their whole attention to getting all 
they could out of this, and supported him 
enthusiastically in his schemes for the em- 
bellishment of the city. He surrounded 
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himself with poets, writers, painters, and 
sculptors; and his emissaries scoured the 
known world in search of ancient engraved 
gemsand sculpture. Pageant succeeded pageant, 
and Florence became the artistic centre of 
Europe. The Renaissance, with its humanism 
and its passion for anything concerned with 
the civilization of ancient Greece, gave a new 
direction and inspiration to the artists of Italy, 

and their one aim be- 
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ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Louvre, Paris 


came that of reviving 
the Greek spirit. This 
led to a very interesting 
situation—the struggle 
between two principles 
essentially antagonistic, 
for these men of the Re- 
naissance, while steep- 
ing themselves in the 
atmosphere of antiquity, 
were far from possessing 
the spirit of the ancient 
Greeks. They had hard- 
ly emerged from the 
Middle Ages, they had 
been baptized, and 
hence their return to 
antiquity and paganism 
could be only a super- 
ficial thing. It is this 
complex and dual char- 
acter that gives early Re- 
naissance art its peculiar 
charm and appeal. It 
degenerated with terri- 
ble rapidity; compare 
for instance, the early 
works of Donatello with 
those of his late middle period. 

The Church was nowmore powerful than ever. 
Although it had lost its old apostolic fervour, it 
had become very rich, and Lorenzo walked hand 
in hand with it. His family had given it many 
high dignitaries, and each contributed to the 
power and prestige of the other. He was how- 
ever, a pagan at heart. The sad creed, “‘ Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die,” 
is exquisitely expressed in his wistful lines : 

Quant’ e bella Giovinezza 
Che si fugge tutta’ via, 


Chi vuol’ esser lieto, sia, 
di doman’ non c’ e certezza. 


It is unnecessary to enlarge on the extra- 
ordinary flowering of genius that took place 
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during those wonderful years. Donatello, 
Desiderio da Settignano, Filippo Lippi, Baldo- 
vinetti, Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, and the in- 
numerable artists to whom the Renaissance 
gave birth, continued to illustrate the sacred 
tragedy with incomparable skill and grace, and 
made of Florence an almost inexhaustible 
treasure house, but their Madonnas, lovely as 
they are, are no longer the sacred personages 
of the Trecento. They are any gentle and 
pious young mother, full of love and tender- 
ness for her baby boy, and the angels and the 
little St. Johns are merely pretty Florentine 
children. As time went on, religious painting 
became purely conventional; the artists were 
following a tradition in which they had ceased 
to be interested. It was not their fault, as they 


were obliged to work for the Church, which 
was still the great art patron. To realize what 
they could do when they were working for 
themselves, it is only necessary to compare 
the magnificent portraits of, say, Raphael, 
Tintoretto, or Andrea del Sarto, with their 
insincere religious pictures. Take the “ Holy 
Family ” of Leonardo da Vinci: one could 
easily have met the charming Madonna at a 
dinner party or dance, and there is little of 
saintliness in the other figures. It remained 
to the Bolognese artists of the Seicento to 
show us the ultimate degeneration of religious 
painting; the Renaissance, which bore in itself 
the seeds of decay, had done its work, and 
with the dawn of the eighteenth century 
religious art in Italy ceased to exist. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THREE HUNDRED 


YEARS OF FLEMISH ART IN 


By MAX 


N January 12 

an exhibition 

of Flemish 

painting and 
sculpture was opened 
in the galleries of the 
Secession, in Vienna. 
The selection begins in 
the fifteenth century 
and ends with the 
seventeenth. It has 
been organized by the 
Verein der Museums 
freunde (Friends of the 
Museum), which has 
already arranged similar 
systematic displays of 
Old Masters, especially 
since the war, with the 
purpose of completing in certain respects, 
through loans from abroad and from private 
collections at home, the magnificent but not 
unbroken representation of the great periods of 
art in our public museums. The Verein was 
supported by the expert officials of the Vienna 
museums, especially Director Gliick and Dr. 
Baldass, who compiled the scholarly catalogue. 
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Lent by Herr Carl Gibian, Vienna 
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Important loans 
have been sent by 
foreign institutions, the 
museums of Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Liége, as 
well as a few Belgian 
collectors, especially S. 
del Monte of Brussels. 
Certain art-lovers and 
dealers in Germany and 
Holland have also taken 
part. But the majority 
of these contributions 
were already generally 
known or became known 
at the “ Exhibition of 
Flemish and Belgian 
Art” held in London 
in 1927. 

In these circumstances foreign readers will 
be most interested in the works of art brought 
here from the otherwise not easily accessible 
and scattered Austrian private collections and 
monasteries. 

The art treasures in Austrian private and 
monastic possession have been in a dangerous 
state since the war. Asa result of the economic 
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THE LEGEND OF ST. CATHERINE By the Master of the St. Catherine Legend 


Lent by Baron F. van der Elst, Vienna 
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ST. ANNE WITH SS. CATHERINE, BARBARA, JOHN, AND KING LOUIS 
By the Master of the Ursula Legend 


Lent by Herr August Lederer, Vienna 


depression many notable works have left the 
country during the last ten years. The pro- 
hibition to export works of art is legally 
established, and is superintended by a special 
Government office, the Denkmalamt, but 
circumstances are stronger than the law. This 
was proved once again, and perhaps most 
clearly, when it was announced that in spite of 
all the extraordinary precautions the world- 
famous Figdor Collection is to be sold by 
auction and scattered to the four winds. And 
the exhibition in the Secession illustrates the 
difficulties of the situation in which Austrian 
collectors are placed; all the notable pieces 
figuring in the catalogue were acquired before 
1918—most of them many years before. That 
means that the flourishing activity of collectors 
before the war has not only been considerably 
weakened by the export of many valuable 
objects, and is consequently in a state of retro- 
gression, but is also in a no less critical state of 
stagnation. Certain capitalist art-lovers still 
maintain their possessions, but they do not 


add to them. And this standstill arouses the 
worst fears for the future. 

Knowing this to be the general state of 
things, the exhibition comes as an agreeable 
surprise. It shows that, after all, a great deal 
more has survived than might have been 
expected. In spite of hard times, the collectors 
have shown remarkable powers of resistance to 
the tempting offers of the art market, which is 
well aware of the difficult situation in Vienna, 
and makes every effort to take advantage of it. 
This is particularly true of the representatives 
of the old feudal Austrian aristocracy—the 
Princes Leichtenstein and Schwarzenberg, 
the Counts Czernin, Harrach, Clam-Gallas, 
Seilern and Wilczek, the Barons Rothschild and 
Gutmann —but it is also true of a number of 
men in industrial and mercantile circles. This 
extraordinary power of resistance is a proof of 
the deeply-rooted culture of Viennese collec- 
tors, and is a good sign for a revival under more 
favourable circumstances. 

The greatest interest centres round the 
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primitive masters of the fifteenth century with 
their delicate, religiously constrained intimacy, 
the precious care of their craftsmanship, and 
their timid or determined steps into the new 
joyously experienced world of reality. Even in 
those cases where the names of the painters are 
not known with certainty, and comprehensible 
considerations for the owners have played a 
part in determining them, some works of fine 
quality and interesting problems may be 
found. An instance of this is the picture of 
“‘ St. Luke Painting the Virgin,” belonging to 
Count Wilczek, four other examples of which 
are known to exist. The catalogue claims the 
Vienna example as the original work of the 
master, but other experts, with whom one is 
inclined to agree owing to the unequal and 
indefinite character of the work, believe it to 
be considerably later. In any case the panel 
remains an important example of the new 
reverently truthful manner of observation. 
The first group of pictures illustrates that 
early aspect of the religious spirit which 
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centred round the suffering of the Passion. 
The determining influence here was Northern 
French. This may be seen in the mournful, 
solemn, almost archaic, martyr head of Christ, 
closely related to the manner of Nicolas 
Froment (Count Antoine Seilern), and still 
more clearly in the “ Christ on the Cross 
between the Virgin and St. John,” in the style 
of Simon Marmion, which in its parchment- 
like transparency is, in the opinion of Bautier, 
closely related to the miniatures of the 
‘Heures d’Henessy.” An early “Crucifixion,” 
by Jan Prevost (Oscar Bondy), is thin, finely 
verved and concentrated; a “ Martyrdom of 
St. Barbara,” by Jean Bellegambe (Victor 
Bloch), is harsh and ostentatious, even though 
the composition is loose. Particularly pure in 
style is the bust of the mourning Virgin on a 
gold ground, by Dirk Bouts (Baron J. van der 
Elst). (Plate opposite.) 

Three pictures lead us more agreeably 
through the second half of the century. The 
first is the “‘ Presentation in the Temple,” by 





ADORATION OF THE MAGI IN A WINTER LANDSCAPE 


By Peter Breughel 


Lent by Herr Fosef Engelhardt 
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THE BOLINGBROKE FAMILY 


By Van Dyck 


Lent by Baron Louis Rothschild, Vienna 


Hans Memling, which may have been painted 
while the young artist was still in Roger van 
der Weyden’s workshop (Count Czernin’s 
Collection). With its complicated but open 
architecture admitting new freedom and light 
into the Gothic building, with its natural but 
cautiously arranged group and its still rather 
uniform, quiet figures, it is a work of peculiarly 
fresh and pure charm. Then follow the two 
Legends: the “Legend of St. Catherine” (Baron 
J. van der Elst) occupies, since its examination 
by M. J. Friedlaender, the central position in 
a group of works assigned to the anonymous 
master who may possibly be identified with 
Pieter, the son of Roger van der Weyden. The 
picture, which comprises several episodes, 
combines articulate structure and graceful 
form with fine magnificence and delicately 
animated colour. And, finally, the picture of 
** St. Anne surrounded by Catherine, Barbara, 
John the Baptist and King Louis,” by the 
Master of the Ursula Legend, has been lent 
by August Lederer. The work has been given 
a place of honour in the exhibition and attracts 
the greatest attention from the public. And 





rightly. For it is not only a particularly 
pure and ripe piece in itself, with an ornamental 
development of drawing, rich accords of 
colour, and a beautifully subdued mood, but 
it also is of great stylistic and _ historical 
importance. In its broad design the charm 
of intimate reverie is combined with a new 
stately grandeur. It already stands between 
the two centuries. 

The new century is best introduced by a 
series of portraits. Gerard David, to whom a 
“‘ Bust of a Man ” (from the Bachstitz Gallery, 
Berlin) is attributed here, still produces a 
portrait out of a collection of very carefully 
observed, very cleanly, almost too sharply 
executed details. Hence the peculiar com- 
bination of objectivity and intimacy. In the 
portrait of the “‘ Laughing Man,” by Quentin 
Massys (from F. de Boer, Amsterdam), this 
hesitating scratching is abandoned. The artist 
working on a large scale concentrates now on 
the effect of the whole, on the powerful, 
animated face. And this new attitude towards 
the model continues in portraiture. The 
painter abandons his beautiful restraint, his 
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timid servitude to Nature, and his conscious- 
ness of his well-schooled ability lends him a 
new freedom. Southern influences play their 
part too. They favour a more summary 
method, stately effect, and typical form. A 
masterpiece of this style may be seen in the 
“Portrait of Jehan Carondolet,” by Jan 
Gossaert, called ‘‘ Mabuse” (Rudolf Gut- 
mann). In the portrait of this man, who 
was Chancellor of Flanders, the element of 


GANYMEDE 
By Rubens 


Lent by Furst 


Schwarzenberg, Vienna 


individuality is practically extinguished ; but 
his position, his rank, his social power, are 
brought out all the more strongly. It is the 
portrait of a social institution. 

The group of artists to which Mabuse 
belongs is in constant danger of falling into 
rigid mannerism. And yet it possesses peculiar 
and very considerable pictorial qualities. These 
are best seen in Vienna in the half-length of 
“* The Virgin and Child,” with its very singular 
firm drawing and delicate cool colouring 
(Dr. Benedict, Berlin). 

_ The great renewer of Flemish art in the 
sixteenth century, Pieter Breughel the elder, 
who is represented with such an incomparable 
series of masterpieces in the Vienna Museum, 
is illustrated in the exhibition only in a few 
drawings from the Albertina. But there is a 
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colourful ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi in a Winter 
Landscape,” by the younger Pieter Breughel, 
from a private collection in Vienna (Joseph 
Engelhart), and an elaborate “ Flowerpiece ” 
(Julius Kien), by Jan Breughel the elder, as 
well as two panels with various studies of 
animals (Gustav von Benda)—interesting 
examples of concise line combined with 
enamel-like colour. 

The largest amount of space is occupied 





by the seventeenth century, with Rubens and 
Van Dyck at the head. Vienna still remains 
an important centre for this group of artists. 
This is proved not only by the treasures in the 
public galleries, but is now revealed also from 
the private collections. Only a few works of 
special character can be mentioned here out of 
the wealth exhibited. 

By Rubens there is a softly painted, dark- 
toned head of a young man of the artist’s early 
Italian period (Schottenstift); two sharp, steel- 
grey Genoese portraits of women ; the trans- 
parent portrait of the painter of Jan Wildens 
(St. Lucas Gallery), and the light, spark- 
ling but unequally painted equestrian portrait 
(Count Franz Clam Gallas) ; further, the 
“St. Peter,” claimed as a version by the 
master’s own hand of the painting in 
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Madrid (Egon Miiller), and the supple nude 
of the “ Christ on the Cross ” (Schottenstift) ; 
finally, among the free many-figured composi- 
tions, there is the vigorous “‘ Pair of Lovers ” 
(August Neuenburg, Hamburg), the gay, fes- 
tive, light-coloured ‘‘ Ganymede” (Prince 
Johann Schwarzenberg), and a series of 
sketches, among them the remarkable, almost 
anxiously carried out (and for that very reason 
not very convincing) “‘ Education of the Virgin 
Mary ” and the “ Martyrdom of St. Li¢vin ” 
—a piece of magnificent, intoxicating swing 
(Stefan von Auspitz). 

. By Van Dyck there are, first of all, two 
works which offer a new insight into the 
artist’s early period : the astonishingly quiet and 
nobly painted portrait of an old man—a proof 
of Van Dyck’s talent at the age of fourteen. 
The catalogue signals out the famous “ Boling- 
broke Family,” with the seven children of Earl 
Oliver St. John (Baron Louis Rothschild) as 
an admirable example of the master’s latest 
English style, as well as several animated 
sketches, an energetic “St. Peter” (Willibald 
Duschnitz), and the richly-coloured studies for 
the Evangelists SS. John and Matthew (August 
Neuerburg, Hamburg, and St. Lucas Gallery, 
Vienna). 

The very solid “ Portrait of a Man” from 
the Czernin Collection, dated 1621 and formerly 
attributed to Rubens, is now rightly described 
as a masterpiece by Cornelis de Vos. 


By Jacob Jordaens there is an earlier 
severely linear and clear coloured work, the 
* Annunciation ” (St. Lucas Gallery), and 
the exuberant “ Bagpiper” (Paul Victor), 
painted some ten years later. The “‘ Hunting’ 
piece, by Jan Fyt (Baron Louis Rothschild), 
is painted with great élan, and there is 
a more animated, more sketchy ‘“ Hound 
Pursuing a Fox,” by Paul de Vos (Willibald 
Duschnitz). 

Genre is also represented by some good 
examples, particularly of Adrian Brouwer 
(Stefan von Auspitz and Oscar Bondy) and 
David Teniers the Younger (Willibald Dusch- 
nitz). But there are few examples of sculpture, 
and they illustrate the development only 
cursorily. Yet even here there are some 
individual pieces of note out of Viennese 
collections, especially a magnificent example 
of popular, sound craftsmanship in the 
naively conceived “ Adoration of the Magi,” 
an oak carving of about 1530 (Willibald 
Duschnitz). 

But what has been mentioned here is only 
a selection. The exhibition contains, besides, 
many remarkable pieces from foreign collec- 
tions, though the character of the whole is 
determined by the loans from Vienna itself. 
And these will certainly be of the greater 
interest to the London reader who has 
already seen the London Exhibition of 1927, 
and will find a supplement here. 
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From the Mural Decorations by Boardman Robinson 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK 


By CARLYLE BURROWS 


JT the moment of writing this letter interest in 
art here is divided between events current and 
others immediately impending. I am moved 
especially to speak of one of the latter, because 

it has a bearing upon a subject always attractive, I believe, 
to English readers, the subject of our newer buildings. 
The annual exhibition of the Architectural League has a 
particular significance. It assembles all the available 
evidence of progress. Having done this for some forty-five 
years it has accumulated, of course, a good deal of 
authority in the matter. At the outset of its career this 
organization specialized in drawings by its members. 
Then, as the years passed, new conditions invited new 
methods. Nowadays, though a few drawings are usually 
shown, the bulk of the architectural wing of the exhibition 
is made up of photographs of completed work. I say 
“ architectural wing ” advisedly, for it was long ago found 
advisable to enlarge the scope of the annual demonstra- 
tions to include sculpture and mural decoration. Indeed 
there have been some occasions on which the shows 
have been more miscellaneous than architectural. Never- 
theless, the League remains, as has been indicated, the 
chief exhibitor of what might be called the country’s 
prevailing architectural traits. 

These are most conspicuously visible in the familiar 
field of the skyscraper. There the movement of the hour 
is all in favour of a rather bleak verticality. The upward 
climb of steel-cage construction is emphasized and the 
horizontal element of the floor beams is left to be more or 
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less taken for granted. Incidentally, the classical motive 
with which the late Daniel H. Burnham and his partner, 
John Wellborn Root—mighty sky-scraper designers— 
were willing to reckon, in some at least of their buildings, 
has gone by the board. The column is disdained. So is 
the cornice. The sky-scraper of today is a singularly 
bare structure, its vertical masses being broken only 
toward the top, where “ set-backs ” calculated to diversify 
the skyline tax the architect’s ingenuity. Just what the 
ultimate fate of the new formula will be, in the history of 
styles, remains to be seen. The problem is in a transitional 
state while the designers try out the potentialities of their 
latest “common denominator.” The virtues of that 
common denominator were made about as plain as they 
have been made by anybody when the young Chicago firm 
of Holabird and Root displayed a large group of drawings 
for important buildings in that city at the League’s club- 
house here. Their soaring facades left a fine impression 
and at the same time revealed the dangers latent in verti- 
cality unadorned, the danger of monotony, of a style 
having something of the aridity of a formula. 

Apropos of things architectural, I may express the hope 
that readers of APOLLO who are interested in the art of 
building wil! make a point of seeing the recently published 
life of Charles F. McKim, by Charles Moore. It makes 
a very full record of the achievements of a man whose 
honours included, by the way, the Royal Gold Medal for 
Architecture, conferred upon him by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in 1903. McKim was the great classical 
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leader in that renaissance in American architecture which 
set in about half a century ago. Richard M. Hunt 
represented the French academic tradition amongst us. 
H. H. Richardson turned to the Romanesque fount. 
McKim and his partners, William Rutherford Mead and 
Stanford White, renewed here the ideas of the Italian 
renaissance, and it would be impossible to exaggerate the 
beneficent influence that they had upon the evolution of 
architectural practice in the United States—and upon 
public taste. McKim’s more personal contributions to 
the fame of the three partners may be identified in the New 
York station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, a huge building 
in the grand style, and the famous library he 

built for Pierpont Morgan. There is a 
piquant passage in Moore’s_ book 
relating to the manner in which 
McKim and his client got to- 
gether over the perfecting of the 
latter edifice : 

To Mr. Morgan he said 
in substance : “‘ I would like 
to build after the manner 
of the Greeks, whose works 
have lasted through the ages, 
but to do so will be very 
expensive, and the results 
will ‘not be apparent.” 
“Explain,” said Mr. Morgan. 
And McKim explained : 
“When I have been in 
Athens I have tried to insert 
the blade of my knife be- 
tween the stones of the 
Erectheum, and have been 
unable to do it. I would 
like to follow their example, 
but it would cost a small 
fortune, and no one would 
see where the additional 
money went.” “ How much 
extra??? Mr. Morgan 
asked. “ Fifty thousand 
dollars,” said the modest architect. ‘‘ Go ahead,” 
commanded the man of capital. So the building was 
planned with stones filed to make perfect horizontal 
joints, being dowelled by a cement mortice in a shallow 
groove at the centre, with a cuplike provision for moisture, 
the vertical joints being laid with sheets of lead one- 
sixty-fourth of an inch in thickness, and an air chamber 
being provided between the inner and outer walls. 

Moore tells McKim’s story in a very interesting 
manner, traversing all of his exploits, not forgetting his 
enthusiastic labours in founding the American Academy 
at Rome. Today, the sky-scraping mode touched upon 
above seems the very antithesis of everything that the 
great architect stood for. But his influence is not by 
any means dead. It is likely, indeed, to be revived with 
more and more effect as time goes on. 

To return to the domain of art exhibitions, I must note 
the recent appearance at the Grand Central Galleries of 
a remarkable collection of works by a contemporary of 
McKim’s, happily still living, George De Forest Brush. It 
was a retrospective affair and, curiously, the first one-man 
show of any comprehensive nature that this painter has 
ever had. He belongs to what has been called the 









MOTHER AND CHILD 


By George De Forest Brush 


New York 


Golden Age of modern American painting, the age which 
produced John La Farge, Winslow Homer, Abbott 
Thayer, and so on. Like many of our artists born before 
the Civil War he came to maturity just as the movement 
to Parisian studios was beginning. He was in France in 
the ’70’s, a pupil of Gérome, with a natural aptitude 
for the severe type of draughtsmanship which that 
celebrated Salonnier inculcated in his disciples. Brush 
drew well at once, and an admirably pure, firm and yet 
supple line has been at his command ever since. On 
his return to the United States he gave himself up to the 
delineation of figures taken from the life of the American 
Indian, painting them much in the manner of 
Gérome, but vastly improving upon the 
hard touch and opaque surfaces of his 
master. Later, without completely 
abandoning his Indian subjects, 
he gave himself more to portrai- 
ture, painting his sitters now 
single and now in groups. 
The theme supplied by a 
“ Mother and her Child” 
especially stirred him. He 
returned to it again and 
again and the resultant 
pictures may be seen in 
numerous American mus- 
eums, Brush being widely 
recognized as one of the 
pillars of our native art. He 
has been influenced to some 
extent, it would seem, by 
both Dutch and Italian 
precedent. He has worked 
a good deal in Italy, and 
some of his pictures seem 
like echoes of the Renais- 
sance cult of the Madonna. 
They are done generally in 
a very restrained key of 
colour and are of a beautiful 
tonality. All of them are 
marked by the fine drawing to which I have referred and 
are very delicate, very distinguished, in sentiment. Brush’s 
exhibition has made one of the high marks of the season. 
Another is presently to be expected at the Metro- 
politan Museum, where it has long been the excellent 
policy to hold occasionally memorial exhibitions of 
deceased artists. The list in the last ten or fifteen years 
has embraced men like Sargent, Thayer, Chase, Eakins, 
Ryder and Bellows. The man whose art is scheduled for 
illustration at the museum during February and March is 
the late Arther B. Davies, who died in Italy a little more 
than a year ago. Private collectors are rallying round for 
the occasion, and it is expected that the big room assigned 
to special exhibitions will be amply filled, showing his 
work not only in painting but in sculpture, etching, 
lithography and other mediums, including tapestry. He 
was born at Utica, in New York State, in 1862, and 
developed artistic talent at an early age, showing special 
aptitude in drawing. In his youth he had some experience 
in business but soon gravitated back to his natural subject. 
In his early manhood a stay in Italy made him an ardent 
student of such types as Piero di Cosimo and Giorgione 
and his works at that time betrayed their influence. But 
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that influence was absorbed into a very distinctive 
individuality and his career was that of a highly original 
artist, a good craftsman who was also a man of imagination. 
He proved himself, in fact, the leading romanticist of 
his time. Something more may be said of his poetic 
genius in a subsequent letter. 

Originality is a salient factor in another exhibition to 
which I have to allude, one recently held of mural decora- 
tions by Boardman Robinson. They make a set of nine 
panels painted on an heroic scale for the Kaufmann depart- 
ment store in Pittbsurg. In them is set forth the evolu- 
tion of commerce from the time of the Persians and the 
Arabs, antedating the Christian era, to our own day of 
steamships and flying machines, skyscrapers and the steel 
workers who made such structures possible. Robinson 
has left his mark upon the history of black-and-white 
in America, his work some years ago as a cartoonist having 
disclosed him as a notable draughtsman. In that réle 
he has reappeared with telling force in the decorations 
aforesaid. He figures in them, too, as a powerful 
colourist. But the important point is his scrapping of the 
convention carried down from Veronese to the academic 
schools of the modern era and his securing of perfect order 
in his compositions by a freely naturalistic method. It 
is not surprising that at the opening of the Architectural 
League’s exhibition the medal in decorative painting was 
awarded to this painter. It went to him, the president 


said, “ in consideration of the sincerity of conception and 
treatment of a living subject matter. His mastery of those 
unusual elements in form, line and pattern marks a real 
contribution to modern American decoration.” 

There has been the usual activity in the auction 
room, though not perhaps as vigorous competition as 
might have marked the season if the crash in Wall Street 
had not affected the market. The most arresting episode 
has been one bearing upon the ability of Corot to “ stand 
up” under the hammer. At the Elverson sale, held at 
the American Art Association-Anderson Galleries on the 
night of January 30th, several of his pictures were brought 
up. “ The Bathers of the Borromean Islands,” bought 
by Col. Elverson at the Billings sale four years ago for 
$50,500, fetched only 41,000. But this declension was 
counterbalanced when other smaller Corots were put 
up. One sold for 14,000. Three others fetched 
respectively 11,000, 10,000 and 8,000. The first of 
these had previously brought only 8,0co, apd the last 
only 5,000. While I am touching upon auction prices I 
may remark that American observers are awaiting with 
lively interest news of the figures to be obtained at 
Christie’s in March, when the Lansdowne marbles are 
dispersed. Painting and miscellaneous objects have 
occupied so many more collectors than has antique 
sculpture that the event will probably develop some 
surprises, one way or the other. 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


HE London art lover, who crosses the Channel 

next month, will deprive himself of a rare 

pleasure, and at the same time of a precious 

enlightenment on the development of French 
art in the twentieth century, if he neglects to visit the 
uncommon exhibition which the “ Société des Amateurs 
et Collectionneurs,” called *‘ La Sac,” after the fashion 
which has come to us from the revolutionary North, is 
arranging. 

I have already spoken to you about “ La Sac.” Its 
originator, Dr. Daniel Tzanck, has found a powerful 
aid in the person of Nico Mazaraki, who had the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting in London the best pictures ever 
painted by Raoul Dufy, as well as that quintessence of 
Parisian emotion which is to be found in the delicate and 
at the same time strong work of Genevieve Gallibert. 
Our two passionate amateurs had the good and fertile 
idea of having an exhibition of “‘ Two Canvases.” Each 
of the invited artists who have been chosen naturally 
among those who are most significant, those whose undis- 
puted value is clearly representative of the contemporary 
disquietude of the modern desire for a new classicism, 
is to exhibit two pictures, one pre-war and one of quite 
recent date. 

It goes without saying that the organizers trouble 
themselves but little about scholarship. They do not 
want to stress “ progress accomplished in the arts.” 
They had only the ambition to place before the eyes of the 
visitor an eloquent curve of the pictorial movement which 
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had its point of departure in that plastic revolution which 
is called Fauvism and whose qualified representatives 
at its origin were Henri Matisse, André Derain, Vlaminck, 
Rouault, Raoul Dufy, Emile Othon Friesz, Van Dongen 
(who has now sunk into fashionable mannerisms . . . who 
would have suspected it then ?), Mauguin, etc. 

This exhibition will be singularly favourable to Henri- 
Matisse. I do not know as yet what part, more or less 
important, he will take in it, but I know that all free 
criticism will take this opportunity to lay down its arms 
before him. Henri-Matisse was the eldest; he formed 
himself by very indirect roads, in Gustave Moreau’s 
studio, at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where he had as 
fellow students Marquet, Jean Puy and Raoul de Mathan, 
who has since retired, effaced himself, without any 
check having occurred which could have explained this 
disconcerting retreat. 

It has happened to many of us to oppose Henri- 
Matisse. I never did it without painful regret. Those 
of us who attacked Henri-Matisse, the master of the 
most daring taste, fought much less the painter, who 
was prodigal of enchantments, than the doctrinaire and 
tyrannical professor. A revolutionary, he wanted to 
capture the revolution for his own profit, fix and dominate 
it. He did not want to see anything beyond Fauvism, 
and we know how he revolted, even using that par- 
ticularly cruel irony, when used by a creator and not a 
critic, in order to discredit the cubism of Braque and of 
Picasso; that cubism which, however, was the first logical 
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consequence of the liberation, of which Fauvism, triumph- 
ing over the anchylosis which sterilized Impressionism, 
was the sign. 

Today, the Matisse Academy has shut its doors. The 
painter of the “ Fenétre,” sometimes simply plagiarized, 
sometimes promoted to the dangerous honour of the 
scholastic exercise of th<« “ Dance” or ‘“ The Odalis- 
ques,” is satisfied with being the greatest artist of his 
generation. Nothing prevents us now from according 





SKETCH By Camille Pissaro 


everything to this precursor, to this announcer of the 
very things he fought against, to this master of audacious 
harmonies, to this prince of accords in depth, far beyond 
what Paul Gauguin perceived, still with much confusion 
and without triumphing over the surface. 

Nothing of what is considered today as the elementary 
force of plastic art could have existed without these two 
successive movements and of capital importance in which 
Henri-Matisse played the first part: “ Pure Painting ” 
and “‘ Colour Volume.” 

Those who have followed the evolution of living art in 
France since the beginning of the century know to what 
excesses these two movements have been subjected. It 
would be well to see that insurgent youth was spared 
such excesses. But excesses need not be errors. In 1930 
a perfect technician, a Viaminck, does not mind confessing 


all the benefit he got by pressing the warmest colours 
directly out of their tubes on to the canvas when at the 
age of twenty he was in a frenzy for pure painting. It 
does not matter that this process cannot be recommended 
to beginners of our days . . . when it is for them to give 
us confidence by original excesses. 

As for “ Colour Volume,” to say that it prepared, 
announced, promised, and commanded constructive 
Cubism, has become an asses’ bridge identical with the 
asses’ bridges of the old scholasticism. 

At the time of “ Pure Colour” I think that André 
Derain, whom Cubism was going to torment without his 
ever sacrificing to it, went farther on that path than even 
Matisse himself. 

“Pure Colour” attracted the first little bands of 
painters to those modest Mediterranean ports, to those 
valleys, scorched and beaten by the mistral, which have 
become real annexes of Montparnasse. They did not 
go there as yet from devotion to Cézanne, that sad eagle 
of Aix-en-Provence; they went there to find pretexts for 
violent colouring, the most impetuous that could be 
found. 

André Derain was always ambitious of wisdom. He, 
whom I have been allowed to define as the Regulator (in 
reply to those who want to see only a reactionary in the 
young master, who is the highest contemporary expression 
of the formal genius of France), was always an attentive 
and passionate servant of reason (without allowing the 
words to come into collision in the slightest degree). A 
Fauve without restriction, he revered Minerva. What I 
have said is only to explain a sally of this great, serious 
man, who did not flee from humour. At Cassis on the 
banks of a cove, where Mistral, whose centenary is being 
celebrated, sang his “‘ Calendal,” André Derain with a 
companion, I do not know which, it was possibly Henry 
de Waroquier, meditated before some splendour of the 
sun on the sea, the aloes, or that incomparable ochre earth 
of Provence. His comrade thought he was in religious 
admiration. Then André Derain said: “ Doubtlessly, 
doubtlessly, Pure Colour has made us find this; it has 
brought us to it; thanks to it we have discovered this and 
we have explained it; it is uncontestably a fact that it has 
enriched us with it . . . but.'afterwards? Afterwards 
shall we require the Congo? ” 

André Derain was right. He saw the snare and he 
began at once to define his limits. He personally had no 
need of the Congo. It is not less true that others came 
who approved his ideas without accepting such rigorous 
geographical limits. They went to the Congo! In later 
years many have gone there. Neither F. Gaillard nor 
Le Scouézec went there without profit. However, if 
they were able not to obey Derain blindly, they have 
nevertheless benefited from his lesson. In the Congo 
they behaved like French painters, and as modern painters 
triumphed at last over this vanity: exotism. Exotism is 
nothing but a miserable ornament, an accessory that 
carries away and ruins the essential plastic fact. Paul 
Gauguin committed another fault. Still attracted by 
exotism he travelled uselessly. He did not reproduce 
Oriental phenomena as a western painter. The Maori 
women whom he used as models from a purely literary 
attraction are not essentially different from the Breton 
peasants he had painted with his friend Maurice Denis 
when they founded the Ecole de Pont-Aveu, that 
annexe of Symbolism which was triumphant at that time. 
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On the day when the official personages, the members 
of the Government and the custodians of the State 
museums, attended the funeral in a mosque in Paris of the 
last traditionally exotic painter, the Orientalist, Dinet. 
who had been converted to Islam, an exhibition of 
“ Africa” was opened in the Galerie 23. Its great 
attraction was the group of paintings by M. Giannelli. 

This young artist is a Corsican. The fact is worthy of 
notice, as till now Corsica, that island of beauty as it is 
called, which has given to France an Emperor, romantic 
brigands, talented orators, village curés, and an uncalcul- 
able number of sergeants, gendarmes and custom-house 
officers, has not been prodigal of painters. 

It is but just to lay stress on Giannelli’s singular 
modesty. In this century—when, especially since the war, 
a youth holds an exhibition of his work [sic] after six 
months of study in one of the academies of Montpar- 
nasse negligently directed by a master who is less 





MARKET AT KONAKRI 


By Giannelli 


than forty years old, and accompanies his exhibition with 
the publication of a critical study abundantly illustrated, 
and, besides, pretends to have made brilliant contracts— 
Giannelli in 1930 presents the compositions which he 
executed in Congo in 1925. It happens that these paint- 
ings form the ornament of the “ Africa” exhibition, and 
nobody had seen a single one of them before. Nothing 
was known of Giannelli’s work but a few elegant little 
landscapes which were accepted in a niggardly way by the 
Salon d’Automne. Giannelli, who lives by various 
trades, works silently in his little house in the environs 
of Paris when he does not set up his easel on that steel 
lace, the transporting bridge dominating the Vieux-Port 
and La Foliette at Marseilles. 

Giannelli was also to be seen at the incomparable fétes, 
both ostentatious and familiarly good-natured, which 
Pascin liked to give in his celebrated studio in the boule- 
vard de Clichy. Modestly keeping in the background, 
Giannelli took care not to follow the example of many 
others who occupied themselves in robbing Pascin, a 
disdainful prince, of his champagne, his amateurs, his 
dealers, and some of his characteristic traits with which, 
by arranging them well, ability without personality 
succeeds in making for itself a kind of manner. Giannelli 


did not even take from Pascin his familiar models, 
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his beautiful negresses, mulattos and quadroons who 
moved about there together with authentic slaves by 
vocation. 

Giannelli would reassure André Derain. He did not 
go to Congo to receive some solar deceptions from the 
summit of his transporting bridge. He is careful of his 
colours. He, too, understood, very well that the most 
vivid tones may be nothing at all, and that the real 
luminosity resides only in the accords. I imagine that 
what had imperiously attracted Giannelli to Africa and 
what had kept him there was the certainty that he would 
meet everywhere naturally grouped human beings who, 
without knowing it, without being obliged to obey any 
esthetic indications, formed themselves into plastically 
harmonious groups. 

This is exactly what Giannelli makes very perceptible; 
it is to the expression of this that he is much more attached 
than to an uncertain psychology, which, besides, could 
only be summary. 

Paris is about to be enriched with a new museum. The 
Clemenceau Museum is to be organized in the house where 
the grand old man lived and died, in the Rue Francklin, 
at Passy. It will contain all the works of art, paintings and 
sculptures that had belonged to “ Pére la Victoire.” 
It would also be an excellent thing if it were possible to 
reassemble there every article which had belonged to him 
or had any connection with this unique personality; things 
which now are scattered in different collections and 
museums, so that the “ Clemenceau ” by Manet should 
be side by side with one of the best works of J. F. Raffaelli, 
the one representing Clemenceau about the year 1885 
standing on a platform in the midst of an animated 
popular public meeting at Belleville. 

The small articles in the glass cases will not only 
tell us of the real taste and the caprices of “ the Tiger,” 
but will illustrate the type of artist in curiosities which 
was admired at a certain epoch by the higher bourgeoisie, 
very much impregnated with the Japanese craze of the 
Goncourts. I hope they will give a place among these 
“invalids ” to the famous “ carp ” of St. Vincent-sur- 
Fard, the huge carp embroidered on the silk of a Japanese 
flag presented to the great man by his admirers of Tokio. 
He used to hoist it on Sundays and great holidays to a 
sort of ship’s mast in front of his little Vendée house, 
which has become popular through so many international 
snapshots. 

Very soon the centenary of Camille Pissaro will be 
celebrated. A large exhibition will bring together many 
fine works which are scattered. A great number of them 
are unknown or little known to our contemporaries. 
Above all, one has ceased to see the just position of the 
great impressionist. He died long since in the bosom of 
a society which so many political events have almost 
totally disfigured, that it is impossible to understand the 
situation at that time. Because we saw Claude Monet 
live so long into the happy twentieth century we are 
tempted to imagine that the patriarch of Giverny was the 
pope, the king of impressionism, Renoir having fled to 
the border to reign alone over a younger generation. 

It was not the white beard of Claude Monet that was 
the banner to which the Impressionists rallied. It was 
really the longer beard of good Camille Pissaro who had 
just the style of a painter of the old convention. He 
added to it the wooden shoes of the peasants from a taste 
for liberal rusticity. In spirit he was a revolutionary of all 
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manners. Claude Monet had as a friend the Jacobin 
Clemenceau, who made him promise to leave to the 
State his “‘ Nymphéas ” (unfortunately his most negligible 
work); Camille Pissaro gave his drawings gratis to the 
anarchist newspapers, which were numerous towards the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

Besides it is quite true that Camille Pissaro found 
himself placed in the centre of the first independent 
movement. It is from his works and not from those of 
Monet, and still less from those of Sisley, that posterity 
could draw certain elements of continuity. Pissaro’s 
painting is at the same time the most plainly impressionist 
by its boldness and colouring, and the least impressionist 
because it escaped best of all the snares of the moment. 
Camille Pissaro was only slightly a prisoner of the tran- 
sient. It is a question here of something that is not easy 
to find. Youth is more in accordance with Monet than 
with Pissaro there, where, however, Pissaro surpasses 
him in maintaining classical authority. Claude Monet has 


a personal genius which Pissare does not approach. 
Claude Monet is a poet. This painter has communicated 
treasures of renewed sensations to artists of quite another 
category. The composer, Debussy, is his heir up to a 
certain point; the second Claude owing to the first 
Claude an incomparable evaluation of nuances and the 
sense of the relation of these nuances among themselves. 
Camille Pissaro had a stronger talent, which permitted him 
to confuse the affairs of painting much less at an epoch 
when it was no longer permitted to have recourse to 
academic authority. 

Pissaro is strong prose. The painters of latter days 
will do him justice when they are given a large and clear 
presentation of his salubrious work. They will confess 
then (I mean the greatest, the only ones to whom such 
confessions cost nothing) that the art of Camille Pissaro, 
too long neglected, is the origin of some of those purities of 
style, of which some of the men of 1930 appear too vain, as 
if they forgot that nobility cannot exist without ancestors. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


N the occasion of his sixtieth birthday the 

Academy has honoured Barlach with a fine 

exhibition, at least, as far as it is possible to 

exhibit this artist’s works. For he is a more 
radiant personage than any other among the sculptors. 
He is a poet, a draughtsman and a sculptor all in one, and 
although the writing of poetry seems just at present to 
have somewhat retreated into the background, poetry 
exists in many forms in his plastic art. Poetry is with 
him a kind of decentralization of his vision; sculpture and 
drawing, on the contrary, a concentration. Without any 
great striving after the making of a tendency he has 
always been an upholder of form as such, which, when 
wood is his material, specially stresses natural growth. 
The broad and strong substance in the drapery, in the 
faces, in the movement, in the grouping was his theme 
from his early days until now. The relief of the 
“‘ Hungry ” of 1914 and the group of the “ Reunion ” of 
1926 show hardly any change of style. Among the broad 
peasant women, the one made in 1921, which is now in 
Chemnitz, still remains the best. In the “ Berserker ” 
of 1910 the wide spread-out dress attains the largest 
dimensions. The weeping woman of 1928 is more 
stylized. The most important work in the exhibition 
is a fireplace belonging to Bruno Paul, with its simple but 
effective decoration of three couples. The plastic calm 
which is found in Barlach’s sculptures, and which appears 
in a more passionate and elementary form in his litho- 
graphs and drawings, produces a lasting impression. It 
is a true unification of a life’s work, which found its own 
style from the beginning and will not change in the 
future. It is very German. 

Let us make a short excursion. We shall go through 
the courtyards of the Academy to the very end, where in 
the midst of singularly classical architecture and beautiful 
trees, like some Italian memories, a special exhibition hall 
is situated, which is never visited, and is now occupied by 


the paintings that have been sent in for the State com- 
petition. Very charming. They are all young artists 
up to the age, for example, of Crodel, who is there with 
his Halle paintings; all are lightly and clearly grouped 
alongside of each other, with Walter Meyer-Vax, who 
received the prize, in the forefront. He is a talented 
imitator of Hofer, and this is characteristic of the 
exhibition, which shows in general a mixture of ability 
and imitation of such masters as Hofer, Beckmann, 
Slevogt, Klaus, Richter, Digener and Kokoschka. The 
talents of the masses and the personality of their leaders is 
what prevails in our days. The stronger the personality, 
the fewer imitators it has. Barlach stands almost alone. 

I return to the sculptors. For a time Paul Cassirer 
has suspended his auctions and is devoting himself to 
exhibitions. The sculptor Edwin Scharff occupies the 
large hall; he is still one of the most remarkable artists of 
his branch, although he has changed the sharp and light 
style of his earlier works and developed a looser and more 
naturalistic style, which is more elegant but not inartistic. 
His portraits are still the best of his works. The granite 
bust of Wolfflin, begun in 1922 and finished in 1926, has 
still the strong style of the pointed form and the elemen- 
tary rhythm that can pass over a face; the line of the 
profile, the position of the ears, the roots of the hair, the 
direction of the movement, are all taken from Nature and 
developed into a higher language which has a form of its 
own without being untrue to life. Other portraits, as 
those of Tessenow or Frau Hugo Simon or Petersen, are 
perhaps truer to life but not so strongly synthetic. They 
all belong to the last year. There are also all kinds of 
female nudes, and the plastic model of a couple of lovers, 
which has only just been brought to its final form, not 
very serious things, inspired with a certain gaiety of art, 
bathed in atmosphere rather than conceived according to 
rule, but always kept within the bounds of a certain 
formality and even parallelism. The light charm of these 
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things is also echoed in a few enchanting drawings and 
watercolours, which complete the exhibition. 

The third sculptor is the Italian, Dossena, in the 
Kiinstlerhaus. His name is well known as the so-called 
faker. We still remember the excitement caused by the 
news that a number of alleged Italian masterpieces had 
been traced to the studio of this Roman sculptor, who 
really had not intended any fraud, but had only amused 
himself by making tasteful and easily saleable figures in the 
antique style. As he had gained but little on the sales, 
one must believe that he did not wish to defraud, and that 
it was only by the trade that large prices had been 
obtained for these works. After this matter had been 
cleared up, it was attempted to make Dossena appear as, 
at least, a good and interesting sculptor whose works in 





THE CALIPH By Dorffest 
At the Galerie Flechtheim 


themselves were able to charm the world. The Kiinstler- 
haus has collected now about thirty of his works, which, 
however, produce a considerable disenchantment. Among 
them are none of the works which had formerly deceived 
the eyes of art lovers; they are simply studio works in the 
Renaissance style, which imitate all sorts of methods of 
the old masters’ technique and show considerable skill in 
the handling of materials: for example, the worm-eaten 
wood. They do not produce any clear and absolute 
artistic impression. There is no personality behind them. 
The philologist of art will occupy himself with them only 
to show what painted models by Simone Martini were 
the originals of the sculptures that bear his name or 
what known works Dossena has made use of with 
unmistakable alterations. If it had been an exhibition of 
forgeries it would have been more interesting. But it is 
only the exhibition of an artist, who has copied the old 
Italian masters skilfully and diligently in a decorative 
way. The faker, Dossena, is finished, but the artist, 
Dossena, does not appear. 

At Flechtheim’s we see English artists : Craig’s stylish 
illustrations to Hamlet, Bodley’s slightly cubistic, vivid 
and fresh landscapes and portraits. There is also a 
negro painter, Kalifala Sidibé, from the Sudan who is 
interesting in the co-ordination of the figures, the 
unexpectedness of the colours and the decorative senti- 
ment, which reminds one of the Persians. 

I intend to speak today of the general position of 
operettes, operas and concerts here. 

The operette flourishes. At least, externally. Criticism 
can tear out its arms and point out its worthlessness; it is 
of no avail. The “ Three Musketeers ” fills the Great 
Schauspielhaus night after night. I remember the first 
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night. It was very hot, and I was not able to remain 
long, the people found it charming, and I wrote it was 
charming. It was all the same what I wrote. Charell 
is more powerful than any writing. Scribby’s soups are 
the best. Even if I were to say a thousand times that 
Maggi is better, Scribby would conquer all the same. 
Nothing can be done against this. It is only a pity that 
so many good artists wear themselves out in this way. A 
new agreement for a hundred nights has just been signed 
with Tauber, who melts away every night in the land of 
laughter. The Gilbert operette, “‘ Hotel Stadt, Lemberg,” 
is also lasting the whole winter. Everybody knows that it 
was taken from a film, which was arranged from a novel. 
A world turned upside down. The spy scene with 
Kampera is a great success. Dorsch’s Anna is enchanting. 
Ossi Oswalda has, like the piece itself, come over from the 
films to the operette. Foken and Schiitzendorf came 
over from the State opera. There was a great row. 
Opera loses them because they prefer operette. Operette 
is a Moloch. The opera, however, shows fight. 
Apparently, it has not enough with the three houses it 
possesses here. It is a fact that the producers are medi- 
tating starting a great star opera. It is scarcely possible 
to believe it. It is, however, reported that engagements are 
already being made. 

The opera helps itself out with old things. ‘‘ Parsifal ” 
is being restudied, also “‘ Palestrina ” or perhaps “ Versie- 
gelt.” The Kroll opera had again the best luck with its 
newly studied “ Verkaufte Brant” (The Sold Bride). 
They had the excellent Mme. Novotra in it ; she is more 
than a successor of Jurjewskaja. She combines with the 
Slav timbre of voice great artistic execution even in the 
coloratura. Her Marie is a great attraction. The whole 
of this “‘ Verkaufte Brant ” was refreshing. Czech music 
is our special delight. The Prague string quartet has 
been here again. It had a brilliant success, especially 
with von Martinu’s second quartet, which had already 
been heard in Baden-Baden and is so very national, true, 
young and fresh. It appears to me that Baden-Baden 
has moved to Berlin. What began in Donaueschingen 
has now taken refuge in the capital. It is not quite 
appropriate, but it is better here than nowhere. Berlin 
swallowed this. It was too audacious and too new for the 
country. Here, this pioneer’s attempt at a new style of 
chamber music will not make so much noise as to disturb 
the world. 

In the meantime Kleiber has again produced Mozart’s 
“ Entfiihrung.” It was not very convincing. Algrar is 
on the way of becoming a Konstanze in the world-wide 
style, the tenor Roswaenge, who once astonished us, is 
already falling off. Only the Osmin sung by List was up 
to the mark. Why was it given if not first-rate ? Bruno 
Walters’ “Entfiihrung ” is still fresh in our memory. 
Why was “Fedora” given at the Municipal Opera? 
There is quite a fashion for Giordano here ever since his 
last work, “ The King,” enjoyed such a success on 
account of its own qualities, and now his old virtuoso and 
sweet operas are being unearthed. ‘‘ Fedora” was 
intended for Salvatini. She fell ill. Maria Llacer, 
from the Scala, an excellent voice, was invited to come. 
This stereotyped opera ought to have remained where it 
was. Now we are to have “Simone Boccanegra.” 
Then we shall sit up. Since Walter left there is abso- 
lutely no plan in the Municipal Opera, and the greatest 
dilemma in the Linden Opera. Only Kroll has system 
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and construction, and it is just against Kroll that the 
financiers are aiming their arrows. 

Our wireless must be considered as one of our most 
important givers of concerts. They invited Ansermet 
from Geneva together with Landowska. We listened. He 
conducted in a masterly way our wireless orchestra, the 
three best known, ‘“‘ Notturnos”” by Debussy, then 
Stravinsky’s symphony for wind instruments, which is 
dedicated to Debussy’s memory, a piece like the soldier’s 
story, something between a dance and a hymn; then came 
the “ Concert Champétre ” for cymbals and orchestra, a 
good opportunity for Landowska to display with gaiety 
her classical style of playing on the old-fashioned piano. 
Is it not nice of the wireless to arrange such a programme ? 
The gay, classical fashion has now become in France and 
Italy (to a less extent with us) a form of the great reaction 
against romanticism. In his last concert Kleiber gave us 
Casella’s “‘ Scarlattiana,” the most famous example of this 
tendency. It is not the weighty cultus of Bach, such as 
Hindemith practises, but the play, the trifling, and the 
amiability of the salons around the melodies and the style 
of old Scarlatti. Casella has undertaken to give us in 
this piece a persuasive defence of the return to the 
musical renaissance. How much of it is really conviction, 
and how much only the covering of poverty and embarrass- 
ment of ideas with old names? One thinks of Stravinsky. 
In “ Gidipus ” he has really and honestly revived an 
ancient style. In his ballet “ Pulcinella ” he has composed 
around Pergolesi a modern paraphrase of classical music. 
In the ballet “ Apollo” this classicism is even more 
clearly expressed. Now Klemperer has given us in his 


last concert the newest works by Stravinsky: the ballet 
“Der Kuss der Fu” of 1928 and the Capriccio for 
pianoforte and orchestra of 1929. The ballet is dedicated 
to the memory of Tchaikovsky, for whom Stravinsky has 
always had an almost perverse admiration. The music 
is extraordinarily fine, lucid, of a concise but simple 
invention, following the melodies and harmonies of 
Tchaikovsky very closely. The allegory, which represents 
the consecration of a Russian by the kiss of a fairy, contains 
all sorts of peasant rhythms and folk dances. The piece 
might almost have been composed two generations ago. 
The reaction conquers along the whole line. Also in the 
score; after his wind instrument period he allowed the 
pure string quartet to follow in “‘ Apollo,” and now he has 
got so far as to unite wind and string instruments, quite 
without any doctrine, as they always have been. In 
the Capriccio for pianoforte he leaves out one of the 
violin parts and places a small concertino for string, 
according to the old style, before the tutti, and gives back 
to the pianoforte its virtuosity and finds in a piece the 
combination of every experience of the canonical classic 
and the romantic colouring. He himself played the piano 
much too weakly and dryly for his present standard of 
development. The pianist Stravinsky is left behind by 
the composer. The composer wanders through the 
alleys of the history of music from Pergolese to Tchai- 
kovsky and tries to find himself. Let us hope he may not 
lose himself in that way. He is sure to remain the 
director of tendency in the general want of tendency in 
modern music. Look at these new pieces by him, 
whatever may come hereafter. 
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DRAWINGS BY FLEMISH AND DUTCH MASTERS OF 
THE XV-XVII CENTURIES. With an Introduction 
and Descriptive Text by JosePpH MeEpeER. Edited by 
CAMPBELL DopGsON. 40 plates. (London: B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd.) 12 net. 

DRAWINGS BY FRENCH MASTERS OF THE XVII-XIX 
CENTURIES. Selected by Dr. JosepH MeEDER and 
PROFESSOR ALFRED STIx and Edited, with an Introduction and 
Descriptive Text, by CAMPBELL DoDGSON. 34 plates. 
(London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) £14 net. 

The four portfolios of facsimiles of drawings enume- 
rated above were published in German form in Vienna; 
the drawings reproduced are, with very few exceptions, 
drawn from the unrivalled Albertina collection in that 
city, and the reproductions are the work of the Viennese 
firm of Anton Schroll and Company. The selection has 
been made by Dr. Joseph Meder, the former Director of 
the Albertina, and the introductions and descriptions, 
except in the case of the German and French portfolios, 
are his. 


The series must be regarded not in the light of a new 
contribution to scholarship or as affording unpublished 


material to the student, but as reproductions of drawings, 
in almost all cases already reproduced in some form, 
selected for their intrinsic beauty as worthy of reproduc- 
tion by the most perfect means available today. No 
pains or expense have been spared to make these repro- 
ductions exact facsimiles of the originals; even where 
a single stain inthe paper of the original, which had no 
essential importance, might involve an additional 
separate printing in the reproduction, this has been 
conscientiously done; more important, the exact tint of 
the chalk or ink of the original has been rendered with an 
accuracy which must have required quite extraordinary 
patience and persistence. It is interesting as a test to 
compare the reproduction of Raphael’s “ Madonna with 
the Pomegranate ” (Plate 12 in the Portfolio of Italian 
Drawings) with an ordinary collotype reproduction of 
the same drawing such as that in Oskar Fischel’s 
** Raphaels Zeichnungen.”’ In the latter this beautiful 
drawing appears flat and characterless; in the reproduc- 
tion before us the intelligence and care with which the 
accents and the colour of paper and chalk have been 
followed make it indistinguishable from the original, 
a thing of vitality and vivid beauty. 

Two of the reproductions in the Italian portfolio 
can actually be compared with the originals lent to the 
Burlington House Exhibition by the Albertina, the 
magnificent Correggio red chalk study of an Apostle 
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(Plate 21) and the head in black chalk by Bonsignori for 
the National Gallery picture (Plate 29). They survive 
this comparison triumphantly. So accurate, indeed, is 
the reproduction that but for the blind stamp in the 
right-hand bottom corner of each plate and the quality 
of the paper it would hardly be possible to distinguish 
between the two. The stamp pressed out or cut off, the 
paper split and stuck on to an old backing, and it would 
be next to impossible to detect any difference between 
the reproduction and an actual drawing without a 
previous knowledge of the existence of the former. One 
hopes that Anton Schroll and Company will not turn 
their attention to reproducing prints with the same 
skill, for here this last safeguard would be removed ! 

I have explained that the series is intended primarily 
for the collector and the lover of beautiful things rather 
than for the professional student of drawings (if we are to 
differentiate between the two !), but it seems to me that 
the latier’s convenience has been rather unnecessarily 
neglected. In the Italian portfolio no references to any 
previous publications of any sort are given in the descrip- 
tions of the plates, nor, where there is an obvious doubt as 
to the attribution, is any mention made of this. Citation 
of the numbers in Berenson’s “ Florentine Drawings,” 
in Wickhoff’s and Stix’s catalogues of the Albertina 
Drawings, Fischel’s “‘ Zeichnungen der Umbrer ” and 
“ Raphaels Zeichnungen”’ and Frey’s “ Michelangelo 
Drawings” could have been made without unduly 
increasing the bulk of the text. The “ Christ on the 
Cross ” (Plate 1) attributed to Fra Angelico, for example, 
is given by Berenson (No. 178) to Angelico’s school with 
a suggestion that it may be by Domenico di Michelino. 
“The Profile of a Young Man” (Plate 2) is quite 
obviously, in spite of the qualities which justify its 
inclusion, a copy from Uccello and not by the master 
himself (Berenson, 2780). Michelangelo, “ Study for 
the Entombment of Christ” in the National Gallery, 
London, given by Berenson to Sebastiano del Piombo 
(No. 2503), is at all events hard to accept as by 
Michelangelo himself. 

I have spoken sufficiently in detail of the Italian 
portfolio. I may add that the selection of the drawings is 
an admirable one and that among them are to be found a 
proportion of the acknowledged masterpieces of the 
world, while the introduction is scholarly and contains 
illuminating remarks on the technique of Italian drawing, 
a subject on which Dr. Meder is the acknowledged 
authority. 

To turn now to the other portfolios. That containing 
reproductions of Flemish and Dutch drawings is inferior 
to the Italian one only in so far as we may rate Rubens 
lower than Raphael or Rembrandt than Michelangelo. 
Both the drawings by Rubens and Rembrandt reproduced 
are of the finest, and the labour expended on their 
reproduction is fully justified. This is hardly, one feels, 
the case with Berchem’s “ Ford ” (Plate 38), a pretty 
watercolour, which must have required at least six 
or seven printings to reproduce, and with some few others 
in the portfolio. As in the case of the Italian drawings no 
references are given to standard works such as Hymans 
and Gliick and Haberditzl’s Rubens, Lippmann’s or 
Valentiner’s Rembrandt drawings, or even to the editor’s 
own previous series of Albertina Reproductions. The 
** Madonna and Donor,”’ ascribed to Petrus Cristus 
(Plate 2) with the cryptic remark, “‘ According to 
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L. Kammerer a drawing for the Madonna at Louvain,” 
is of course a copy from the central panel of the triptych 
painted for Nicholas van Maelbeke by Jan van Eyck, 
formerly at Helleputte and now on the market in Berlin. 
There is no reason whatever why this copy should be the 
work of Cristus, except that he did on occasions imitate 
Van Eyck. 

The German portfolio is intended as a complement 
to the series of reproductions of Diirer’s drawings in the 
Albertina which appeared last year, and no example of 
his work is therefore included. In spite of his absence 
and of that of the elder Holbein, the Germans make a 
good showing with the “‘ Head of Saturn” by Hans 
Baldung (Plate 5), certainly one of the masterpieces of 
the school; the “‘ Emperor Maximilian on Horseback” 
by Hans Burgkmair (Plate 10), the ravishing and romantic 
landscape in water and body-colour by Altdorfer 
(Plate 14), marvellously reproduced, and the powerful 
and characteristic half-length “ Study of a Woman” by 
Griinewald (Plate 21), both the last from private col- 
lections, as well as other works all of some particular 
interest, though not all of very great importance artisti- 
cally. The foreword written by Mr. Campbell Dodgson 
is a concise and authoritative introduction to the subject 
of German draughtsmanship, and the descriptions of the 
plates are precise and have references to the earlier 
Albertina publication. 

In the previous portfolios the chief interest has been 
found in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. With the series of reproductions of French 
drawings we advance into the eighteenth and nineteenth, 
delayed only by a glance at a Poussin and a lovely and 
characteristic Claude. The complete absence of 
Watteau gives to this portfolio something of the same 
one-sided effect as the absence of Diirer does to the 
German portfolio, but there is no compensating series 
of Watteau to look forward to, the truth being that the 
Albertina collection is peculiarly weak in drawings by 
this great artist. On the other hand, the so character- 
istic and so charming minor illustrators are represented 
by brilliant examples. Louis Aubert, Liotard, Le 
Prince, Moreau le Jeune, Lavreince, Augustin de Saint 
Aubin, Fragonard all appear to best advantage and the 
portfolio is full of elegance, light-heartedness, movement 
and colour Of the representatives of painting proper 
one would gladly exchange some of the dull, if exuberant, 
Bouchers for more Chardins, but Chardin is one of the 
rarest of draughtsmen, and we must be thankful for the 
two lovely drawings in coloured chalks, made for 
Madame de Pompadour, reproduced here. The nine- 
teenth century is represented by ten drawings, beginning 
with Ingres and including Manet, Renoir, Degas (a 
lovely sketch on the sea shore) and a serious portrait 
drawing of a girl by Daumier, a work of real and striking 
power. A. E. POPHAM. 


HAUNTING EDINBURGH, by Fiora Grierson. liiustrated 
by KATHARINE CAMERON, A.R.S., R.S.W. (London: 
John Lane.) 1 net, also a special edition, limited to 
100 copies. £2 2s. 

Another “ perambulator ” book, and an admirable 
one; it seems that Scottish people have a special gift 
for this kind of thing. Both author and the illustrator 
are natives of the city. Miss Grierson writes not only 
well, but with no visible hatred of the Sassenachs, and 
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what is perhaps even more remarkable, with no dis- 
paragement of Glasgow or the Glaswegians; also she 
writes with a quiet, agreeable humour. One instance : 
“Never a rich country, Scotland could not support both 
a church and a commerce, and part of the appeal of 
Calvinism was that it represented a faith to which the 
poor could adhere and yet not be out of pocket.” And 
another instance of a different kind. She tells of Sir 
Robert Strange, Prince Charles Edward’s follower, and 
designer of his paper money, never to be issued, chroni- 
cler of Culloden, and how, after that event, he found 
safety in the house of his “ Lady ”—Miss Isabella 
Lumisden: “‘ For the English soldiery pursuing him 
right into her father’s house, he dashed into the room 
where Mistress Isabella sat singing over her embroidery. 
Quickly she raised her hooped skirt and dropped it over 
her lover? then calmly continued her work and her song 
while the soldiers searched the house.” These are two 
excerpts taken almost at random; there is not a dull page 
in the book for those who like books of this kind—and 
the illustrations are, for once in a while, illustrations ; 
they do add lustre to the text; not all, for some are in 
monochrome, in “‘ Edinburgh-grey.” One little criticism 
might be made, but the artist must not take it too seriously: 
nearly all the colour illustrations are too warm, too 
“‘ comfortable,” and Edinburgh, one of the most beautiful 
cities in all the world, is not ‘“‘ comfortable ’—even 
when the sun shines. But perhaps she puts on her decided 
airs of coolness for southroners only. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ITALIAN 
StR CHARLES HOLMES. With 40 plates. 
Co.) 10s. 6d. net. 

THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING, by S. C. Karngs- 
SMITH, M.B.E., M.A. With 24 plates in colour. (The 
Medici Society.) 10s. 6d. net. 


PAINTING, by 
(London: Cassell & 


Here are two more books on Italian painting, both 
admirable expositions in their way; both with individual 
merits, external or internal. Externally, doubtless, the 
Medici Society’s volume is infinitely to be preferred to 
the other. It is well printed and delightfully illustrated 
in colour, even if the reproductions as such are not in all 
cases unexceptionable. Colour, even when it is only 
approximate, must inevitably have a greater appeal for 
the general public than black and white. Internally, 
Sir Charles Holmes’s book scores on account of its 
clarity. One can find one’s way about it readily; the 
printing of the most important names in large type is a 
real help for the beginner. Excellent, too, is his map of 
Italy, illustrating the schools. In fact, Sir Charles 
Holmes’s exposition, though less poetically written than 
Mr. Kaines Smith’s, is easier -for the novice to digest. 
But quot homines tot sententie, despite the fact that Sir 
Charles would have us believe in a science of picture 
making or, here at least, in authority. “ Only by con- 
centrating attention upon works which are recognized as 
masterpieces by the common consent of all men whose 
opinion is worth having,” he says, “can we lay a firm 
foundation for future judgment.” But how can a begin- 
ner tell the men “ whose opinion is worth having ”? 
Moreover, what happens when such men are agreed as 
to the masterpieces but not about their interpretation ? 
In Mr. Kaines Smith’s book the beginner will read 
““ Giotto was no rebel.” Sir Charles speaks of Giotto’s 
“recoil and revolt.” ‘“ The greatest artist of linear 
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design that Europe has ever had,” such is the phrase in 
which a justly famous critic summed up Alessandro 
Filipepi, commonly known as Botticelli,” said Sir Charles 
Holmes. “It has been too much the fashion to regard 
Botticelli as primarily a master of linear design,” said 
Mr. Kaines Smith. It would be a wise novice who 
could decide for himself in such a case as this “ whose 
opinion is worth having.” It is a difficult matter, this 
business of art appreciation. I confess, for instance, to 
being somewhat surprised by the fact that neither of 
these two writers seems to take cognizance of the fact 
that Italian painting has another source, beside mosaic, 
classical fresco, and contemporary sculpture, viz. manu- 
script illumination. The influence of the art of the 
illuminator with its linear technique and purely decora- 
tive colour, which accounts for the absence of spatial 
qualities and the presence of decorative qualities in mural 
and easel paintings, should have been acknowledged 
and assessed. 


TAIT McKENZIE : A SCULPTOR OF YOUTH, by Curlts- 
TOPHER Hussey. Large 8vo, pp. xii + 108, illus. 14 + 
plates 94. (London: Country Life, Ltd.) Cloth. 2§s. 


With a few brilliant exceptions, such as Michelangelo 
and Benvenuto Cellini, modern sculptors have not 
been eventful livers. They have worked hard and they 
have worked long, but merely as artists they have not 
lived gloriously. Tait McKenzie has, perhaps, not 
lived gloriously, but he has worked hard and long and 
has achieved. As Doctor of Medicine and director of 
physical education, he began by amassing statistics of 
form, and in his sculpture of sports he has generalized. 
This is interesting, but it is dangerous. The plastic 
artist cannot live by callipers alone, but by the bread of 
truth. 

Now, Tait McKenzie, practically a Scotsman, though 
born in Canada and working in the United States, has 
eaten this bread and, made strong by it, has given to the 
world strong sculpture of strong young men. Like those 
Greeks who were imbued only with the athletic idea, 
the beautiful young woman he leaves alone. His ideal 
of form is manly construction, not girlish grace. His 
form measurements have led to his being a realist, and a 
realist has formidable difficulties in front of him. The 
realist in plastic sculpture is particularly beset by them; 
clay yields so easily and so summarily to callipers and 
the foot-rule; imagination climbs where callipers cannot 
follow and sticks where clay will not. This danger has 
been realized lately, and so the most earnest artists 
are going back to stone. 

But Tait McKenzie is a truthful artist and his monu- 
ments, statues, reliefs, and medallions are truth-tellers 
and sometimes tell a tale that is tame. Tait McKenzie 
can be vigorous enough on occasion, however, as his 
lively Scottish-American memorial at Edinburgh avers; 
as also his football groups; many of his single bronze 
figures are lively enough in the way they tell their story 
of physical fitness and aptitude. All his work tells the 
truth of movement, and that is its virtue. Christopher 
Hussey has related all that matters in the life of this 
very active artist, and a very interesting story it proves 
tobe. The ilustrations give a good account of themselves, 
and this is all together an exceptional and desirable book. 

K. P. 
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ART NONSENSE AND OTHER ESSAYS, by Eric GIL and 
FRANCIS WALTERSON. (London: Cassell & Co.) 21s. net. 


Mr. Eric Gill is knownto the wider public as a sculptor 
of genius. Here he presents himself as a man who knows 
what he thinks and can say it clearly and incisively. 
A Catholic and a Thomist, he turns the sharp 
edge of the scholastic philosophy upon the problems 
of the modern world. The result is a stimulating 
book, threading its way through esthetic, political, even 
moral questions by the light of the premises which are 
the basis of Catholic doctrine. ‘“ Dilige Deum et fac 
quod vis”’—the Augustinian precept which the men and 
women of the ancien régime in France edited by the 
suppression of the second word—sums up in the most 
epigrammatic way the Christian attitude towards the 
complex of the world. Man’s nature is to love God; 
his end is the marriage of his soul with God; his work is 
to be judged in relation to that end. Mr. Gill on these 
propositions finds it easy to condemn most of the activities 
in which men are engaged today in all industrial countries, 
activities that are concerned merely with the making of 
money. “ The love of money is the root of all evil, 
because money is in itself nothing and the love of nothing 
is the exact opposite to the love of God.” Capitalism— 
there is the enemy. The oppression of the poor and 
injustice to employees are sins of avarice “ specially 
crying to God for vengeance.” But let it not be thought 
that Mr. Gill is a Socialist. No such easy panacea for 
him, since socialism merely means the substitution of 
one master, the State, for many, and a state of society the 
more servile than before. 


“‘ That state is a state of Slavery in which a man does 
what he likes to do in his spare time, and in his working 
time that which is required of him. This state can only 
exist when what a man likes to do is to please himself.” 


“That state is a state of Freedom in which a man 
does what he likes to do in his working time, and in his 
spare time that which is required of him. This state 
can only exist when what a man likes to do is to please 
God.” 


This is the antithesis, in Mr. Gill’s view, between 
medieval and modern society. He does not deny that in 
comfort and security the latter has it, but he does deny 
that it can produce the freedom in which alone a man 
can find spiritual satisfaction. Art is not an embellish- 
ment of civilization. It is its very countenance, the 
outward expression of its inward and spiritual grace, the 
recta ratio factibilium. It is asymbol. “‘ Medizval work 
is not to be called religious because medizval workmen 
dealt in images of saints and illustrations to Bible stories, 
nor because their most sublime monument is the churches 
they built. They dealt in those things chiefly because 
they were the things their customers asked of them. It 
would not have occurred to the medizval ladyto have her 
portrait hung in the drawing-room. That would have 
seemed to her an impertinence and an impiety, as, indeed, 
such a thing is. It did not occur to medieval kings to 
have their portraits on their coins or seals. That would 
have seemed ridiculous and indecent, as, indeed, such 
things are. The medizval artist was not asked for 
portraits but symbols. There was, in his time, a different 
orientation of thought. The compass now points in the 
opposite direction. But it is wobbling. This is a period 
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of transition. The confident, scientific materialism of the 
Victorian period is played out. It only remains to be 
seen whether the nations of Europe are not played out 
also.” 

This quotation gives a fair summary of Mr. Gill’s 
standpoint. He sees things steadily from this angle, and 
is not afraid to press his conclusions to their logical 
conclusions. Westminster Cathedral he praises as a great 
building suitable for Christian worship. In so far as 
Bentley envisaged massive piers of brick spanned by 
vaults and concrete, he was a genius; in so far as he thought 
of covering these modern materials with a veneer of 
marble and mosaic he was an old-fashioned architect. 
“* Westminster Cathedral is architecturally nothing but 
a memorial of its designer’s sense of greatness in mass 
and proportion and of the servility of the modern 
workman.” One of the most vivid essays in the book is 





Reproduced from woodcut by Eric Gill 
on title page of “* Art Nonsense and other 
Essays.” (Cassell & Co.) 


that on the relationship between architecture and 
sculpture, which reaches the conclusion that the two arts 
of which sculpture is the older have been divorced, that 
architecture will cease to be a thing of parts. “ There 
will be one thing, modelled, as it were, by the architect. 
The architect will be the only sculptor,” a modeller, 
not a carver, for the steel frame of his building is his 
“‘ armature,” the facing is the clay he models upon it. 

There is not a page that does not reflect its author’s 
precise thinking along the lines he has chosen, whether 
it be concerned with the subject of dress and no dress, 
or the obscene in art, or the enormities of modern 
religious art, or the essential nature of man. “ A war 
memorial ” should be read first—it contains the kernel 
of the book, which typographically is an excellent 
example of Mr. Gill’s esthetics, though he would not 
admit the expression. He has designed the type himself, 
and shown a human inconsistency by failing to design 
any italic, with the result that we are constantly faced 
with words underlined. The one blot in the production 
of a beautiful piece of printing. 


H. E. W. 
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ST. CHRISTOPHER IN ENGLISH MEDIAVAL WALL- 
PAINTING, by H. C. Wuaite. With 43 illus. (University 
College, London: MONOGRAPHS OF ENGLISH 
MEDIAVAL ART, edited by TANCRED BorENIUs, Ph.D., 
Litt.D., Durning Lawrence Professor of the History of Art 
in the University of London. Vol. I.) (London: Ernest 
Benn.) 10s. 6d. 

Two short citations will best state the reason and 
purpose of this interesting little collection of reproduc- 
tions of watercolour copies of English medizval paintings. 

The editor’s preface explains : ““ The present volume 
is the first of a series of monographs dealing with various 
aspects of English medieval art, a subject which ever 
since the foundation of the Chair of the History of Art 
in the University of London (1922) has been kept in the 
foreground of the work of the department. It is hoped 
that further volumes may follow in the near future, and 
that different provinces of English medizval art may thus 
be more fully explored than has been the case heretofore.” 

From the author’s preface we quote : 

“Tt was thought that, by bringing together this 
collection of copies of extant mural paintings of 
St. Christopher, not only would there be material 
available for purposes of comparison, but also that the 
collection would form a record of works which, apart 
from wilful destruction, must tend to fade or perish. 

“* As far as possible the aim in making the copies has 
been to record exactly what remains of a painting without 
in any way restoring missing parts.” 

So far as a reviewer is able to judge without having 
the “remains” actually before him, the artist’s copies 
seem to be done with extraordinary fidelity, a judgment 
based on certain subtleties of tone which the reproductive 
process has fortunately preserved. The reproductions 
are in monochrome, but the text states the colouring 
approximately. 

We note that “ the publication of this monograph has 
been rendered possible through the generosity of a 
benefactor who, while desiring to remain anonymous, 
has guaranteed the cost of producing the present 
volume.” 

We would like to see these volumes reproduced in 
colour. The legend of St. Christopher—reprinted here 
from William Caxton’s edition of the “ Legenda Aurea ”— 
is so charming, and the saint still so popular—he is now 
the patron saint of motorists—that we feel sure a coloured 
edition would pay for itself. The success of this mono- 
chrome edition should be assured on account of its value 
to the art-historian. 


GOD’S MAN. A Novel in Woodcuts by LYND WARD. 

Jonathan Cape.) 7s. 6d. 

Possibly we are in for a new fashion, a fashion in- 
augurated, I believe, by the Belgian artist, Frans Masereel 
—this is the novel without words; a tale told by illustra- 
tions only. ‘Mr. Lynd Ward’s picture novel follows 
Masereel’s example in being entirely composed of wood 
engravings done in white line. “ God’s Man” is an 
artist who sets forth on a voyage of adventure, lands on a 
coast where there is a town of skyscrapers, meets a beggar, 
parts with his “ last sou,” grows hungry, enters an inn, 
cannot pay, offers his drawings, is laughed at and 
threatened, and rescued by a mysterious person in a 
black mask who settles the bill, hands him a mystic 
brush, and then the tale develops/ . . . How—we must 
leave the reader to find out by perusing the book itself. 


(London : 


It is a tale well told, entirely intelligible, divided into 
chapters: “The Brush,” “ The Mistress,” ‘‘ The 
Brand,” “The Wife,” “The Portrait ”’—the identity 
of the portrait provides the final thrill and dénouement. 

Mr. Ward has made his story exciting, surprisingly 
so. Moreover, some of the blocks are, apart from any 
story, delightful “‘ patterns ” in black and white, though 
his design is more naturalistic than Masereel’s, each 
print representing a single vision, and not as in Masereel’s 
case a complex of thoughts. 

We hope that this kind of book may come into favour, 
as it probably will. It can be “read” quickly, and 
again and again. Moreover, its success would prove 
that, contrary to the tenets of modern estheticians, illus- 
tration can be as high a form of art as any. / Botticelli’s 
““ Primavera’ manages to combine even monumental 
art with “ pure ” illustration, and Mr. Ward, on a different 
plane, combines pure illustration with often admirable 
design. We hope he will continue and others will follow. 


THE CRAFTSMANSHIP OF BOOKS, by J. Howarp 
ee (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) 
3s. 6d. 

This slim, neatly-printed and bound little volume of 

48 pages, including the title page, attempts to set up a 

standard for book production. It contains a series of 

24 suggestions on such matters as type, page, paper, 

bibliographical notes, illustrations, “A word to re- 

viewers,” etc., etc. Some of the stones the author throws 
hit their mark admirably, others do not—probably 
because he was sitting in a glass house whilst he threw 
them. They miss their aim partly because the author 
does not envisage the problems of craftsmanship in 
their entirety—his suggestions with regard to the use of 
what he calls “ glazed paper” for illustration are an 
example—partly because he counsels perfection, a futile 
pursuit. Even his 48 pages, including the title page, 
contain at least one error (on page 8), a sign that he has 
not read his proofs with sufficient care. In this case a 
particularly heinous offence, surely. H. F. 


THE PRINT COLLECTOR, by Muriet Crayton, M.A. 

(Herbert Jenkins.) 10s. 6d. 

This is an admirable guide for the would-be collector, 
except that its scope makes it necessarily impossible 
to do each of the crafts dealt with—wood engraving, line 
engraving, etching, mezzotint, stipple engraving, aqua- 
tint engraving, colour prints, lithography—justice in a 
small octavo volume of less than three hundred pages. 
But having regard to this limitation, Miss Clayton has 
managed to cram a store of useful information, including 
market prices and serviceable “ Hints for the Collector,” 
into a very small compass. 


METAL CRAFTS IN ARCHITECTURE, by G. K. Geer inc. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 30s. net. 


WROUGHT IRON IN ARCHITECTURE, by G. K. GEERLING. 

(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 30s. net. 

Mr. Geerling, in his two complementary books on 
architectural metalwork, makes no claim to map out this 
large territory in full detail; but he has, for the education 
of the architect, summarized the salient characteristics 
of the metals which decorate and have decorated building 
and their methods of working, analysing also with full 
technical nrecision for what kind of enrichment each 
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metal is useful. He addresses himself to the modern 
architect and modern public, and expects to find in the 
former a large ignorance of his subject, and among the 
latter many clients who think in terms of bargaining. 
‘** The architect (he tells us) expects to draw up two sets of 
plans, and puts forth his best efforts in his initial drawings. 
But he is afraid all the time that they will serve only for 
the contractor’s estimate and the owner’s rejection. The 
second set consists of the architect’s fallen hopes, and 
his draughtsman’s erasures, along with a sprinkling of 
makeshift substitutes in design and material.” In iron- 
work, casting is made to replace forging because estimates 
are considered too high. He himself, however, has a 
strong feeling for metal craftsmanship, and for the 
pageantry of iron in the making, whether wrought or 
poured; and wishes the architect to think in terms of 
metal, “‘ working with, not against his material.” The 
designer of wrought iron, he feels, should conjure up in 
his mind the village smithy, and work out his designs on 
an imaginary forge. The designer of cast metal, again, 
should feel the vitalizing excitement contained within 
the four walls of a foundry, which to the interested 
onlooker gives “the impression of seeing the best show 
on earth on a free pass” Besides Mr. Geerling’s first- 
hand experiences of metal in the making, there are in 
his books valuable principles—not novel, but not suffi- 
ciently appreciated—which should condition design. 
“The beauty (he cites) of the perfect forms of natural 
things comes of necessity. From the consideration of 
simple shapes of leaves and seeds, to the complex and 
beautiful shapes and modelling of bones, we must con- 
clude that the inevitable rightness of design is due to the 
insistent claims of use and purpose ; each line or twist is 
there to fulfil some definite work or duty.” On the 
other hand, it is salutary to remember that some of their 
worst work has been done by craftsmen who have had 
entire freedom of conditions. “ Materials difficult to 
work keep the craftsman sober, make him search for 
essentials, get most profit from his labour, and force 
him to work with, and not against, his material.” 

One book is given up to wrought iron, a material 
which combines aptly with building in the form of 
balconies and grilles, gates and railings, and the hinges of 
doors. He rightly (following Mr. Gardner) assigns the 
first place to French ironwork “ for delicacy of execution, 
refinement of design and inventive genius ”; and gives 
a summary of English ironwork of the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries when it displayed an exuberance 
of invention and graceful lightness in detail surprising 
in so stubborn a material. In the section dealing with 
American wrought iron of the “ pre-twentieth century,” 
there are some fine illustrations of filigree delicacy from 
Charleston and New Orleans which bear no relation 
to the contemporary English types, while in the succeeding 
chapter there is an appreciation of the work of the present 
day which “speaks many tongues, both academic and 
patois,” and about which the author feels that “ there 
is no reason to feel discouraged, although at the present 
writing there are so many possible developments which 
may lead from the multifarious mannerisms of a hundred 
styles and periods churned up with modern tendencies 
that the goal for which we are heading is by no means 
certain.” It does not sound a happy amalgam; and the 
more successful designs are traditional, both here and in 
America, as, for example, the entrance gates of a private 
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house at Los Angeles by the architects, Hunt and Burns, 
and Sir Edwin Lutyens’s entrance gates to the British 
Medical Association, London, which might be early 
eighteenth-century work by Warren or Bakewell. 

There is the same technical competence in Mr. 
Geerling’s companion book on cast iron, bronze, and the 
minor metals in architecture. In the lead section, how- 
ever, he has not shown the large variety of English work, 
while illustrating the cast iron and lead work of America, 
which is less interesting. The bronze section is illus- 
trated by fine examples and details of Italian work, 
followed by its wide use for gates and screens in great 
American banks, which experiment in many styles. 
The gates of Henry VII’s chapel, Westminster Abbey, 
are included by some mistake under brass (p. 9). The 
small sections on zinc and tin have no architectural 
importance. The two books are of practical value not 
only to the architect and his drafting-men, but for the 
craftsman and layman. The drawings in both books are 
especially useful as they show the crafisman how to set 
out his work. M. J. 


THE YEAR BOOK OF JAPANESE ART, 1928. Published 
for the National Committee of Intellectual Co-operation of 
the League of Nations Association of Japan. Tokyo. 
1929. 

Some years ago this reviewer was sitting with a 
Japanese artist in a Japanese club and chaffing him 
because its walls were “‘ decorated” with poor repro- 
ductions of poorer European paintings : “ Disgraceful— 
when you have such wonderful art of your own.” The 
Japanese artist replied : “ This club is mainly for business 
men, and we Japanese are not an artistic nation!” Of 
course he was wrong: all nations are artistic until the 
business man comes in at the door and art flies out of the 
window—or tries hard to. Sometimes it succeeds and 
produces something im vacuo, or, at least, “in the air,” 
when philosophers explain it by their philosophic 
“theory of escape’; most times it crouches fearfully 
and is allowed to exist in odd corners undisturbed with 
the dust and other “ valueless” things; occasionally, 
however, the business man with a flair recognizes its 
economic potentialities, and art is exploited as a kind of 
agent provocateur : to create business. 

If there is one ground on which East and West have 
met, and shaken hands, and looked understandingly into 
each other’s eyes, it is on business grounds, and inasmuch 
as “ business is business” the world over and com- 
mercial values the standard of success, the “ intellectual 
co-operation ” of nations would seem to be assured. 

Proof that Western and Eastern problems are becoming 
more and more alike is furnished by the place of art held 
in this scheme of things and which the Year Book of 
Japanese Art admirably expresses relative to its own 
country. East and West the problems seem similar. 

There are similar organizations of art. Academies, 
institutes, artists’ and exhibition societies, museums, etc., 
and apparently similar experiences. Aisthetically, how- 
ever, there is one difference: the Japanese artist is 
confronted, not only with his tradition, which is Chinese, 
but with the art of the “ Nambanjin,” or ‘‘ Southern 
Barbarians,” as we were amiably recognized “ before the 
Restoration,” and we “ Nambanjin,” unlike the Chinese, 
at all events the pre-revolution ones, never seem quite to 
have known what we were driving at: Gothic, Classic, 
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Naturalistic, Romantic, Impressionistic, Futuristic, 
Cubistic—we have “ boxed the compass ” of zsthetical 
expression and there are no very reassuring signs that 
we yet quite know where we are; and the Japanese are 
evidently wondering whether they are to continue the 
tradition of China (which it seems has put its own tradition 
on the index expurgatorius) or us. A dilemma with a 
multiplicity of horns ! 

The “ Year Book,” at all events, is extremely in- 
teresting, and some of the articles, notably that of 
Chapter XIII, are especially valuable. 

Unfortunately, as the committee explain, the number 
of copies has had to be restricted “to the minimum 
possible amount,” so the “‘ Year Book,” with its interesting 
illustrations, will not enjoy the publicity it deserves. 

H. F. 


FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 


By KINETON PARKES 


MONUMENTI E STUDI PER LA STORIA DELLA 
MINIATURA ITALIANA: La Collezione di Ulrico 
Hoepli, di PretRo Torsca. Large 4to, pp. 154, illus. 79 + 
heliotype plates 147+ coloured and gold plates 6. 
Numbered Ed. lim. 300. Boards. (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli.) 
1930. Lire 550. 

The publication of this sumptuous volume is oppor- 
tune. At Burlington House and at the British Museum 
there are examples of the finest productions of the Italian 
manuscript book illuminators. Here is a work of the first 
class which is eminently calculated to elucidate the 
problems and illustrate the beauties of the fascinating 
arts of the painting which preceded the outburst of 
Italian painting proper. It existed alongside mural 
painting and continued along with picture painting for a 
not inconsiderable number of years, always exerting its 
influence and insisting on its tradition. Wherever you go 
in Middle Europe, to the museums and the monasteries, 
to the churches and to the private collections, these 
precious book-paintings may be found. In the more 
remote centres are assembled with pride the indigenous 
examples ; in the wider centres the more catholic collections. 
But in Italy there are assemblages of these treasures which 
have not left their first homes. These are not necessarily 
the best, but they have the additional place-interest. 
In London, Berlin, and Paris are great miscellaneous 
gatherings of the greatest examples; in Rome, Milan, 
Perugia, and Siena are great Italian masterpieces in this 
kind. But with the public and semi-public collections 
the assemblage does not end, for there are collectors who 
have been securing with pious assiduity such manuscripts 
as have emerged from their homes and hiding-places and 
new collections have thus been formed. That of Signor 
Ulrico Hoepli, the publisher and art-patron of Milan, is 
one, and to the benefit conferred on scholarship of col- 
lecting these masterpieces in little has been added that 
of distributing the knowledge of it in what is not only a 
beautiful, but a most valuable history—a history which, in 
spite of all that has already been written of the Trecento 
to the Settecento, does further illustrate and elucidate 
that astonishing period of Italian art. Signor Hoepli’s 
own collection of missals, antiphonals and other whole 
manuscripts as well as isolated pieces of illumination is 


both extensive and comprehensive, but this fine account 
of it is rendered more valuable by the comparative method 
of including illustrations from the great libraries of the 
Continent, and the gratitude of the student is therefore 
all the more sufficiently deserved. The text illustrations 
are a study in themselves; the coloured and heliogravure 
plates are in many cases of the original size, and in all 
cases of quite sufficient size. To turn from one to the next 
is to see Italian painting emerging little by little from 
miniatures, initials and decorations; emerging for the 
most part from monasteries and other religious retreats 
throughout long years of loving and precious labour. 


LE STOFFE D’ARTE E L’ARREDAMENTO DELLA 
CASA: Enciclopedia delle Moderne Arti decorative 
italiane, diretta da GUIDO MARANGONI. La. 8vo, pp. 106, 
illus. 116 + plates 104. Cloth. (Milan: Casa Editrice 
Ceschina.) 1928. Lire 140. 

Milan has maintained her supremacy in silk weaving 
throughout the centuries: and this volume is evidence 
that her woven textiles are still in the ascendancy, as well 
as of the fact that Milan’s lead in book-publishing is still 
maintained. The encyclopedia to which the volume 
belongs is one which, while it treats the historical with 
due respect, is directed more to the exploitation of its 
subjects as they are today. In the case of textiles, last 
month’s APOLLO reviewed a goodly work on the historic 
and artistic aspect of Italian weaving; the present book 
shows that Milan has not fallen behind in design, although 
the looms are now worked by power instead of by hand, 
and the materials out of which the cloths are made are now 
often artificial. There is some change too in design; and 
while the sumptuous fabrics required during former 
centuries are no longer called for, a high standard 
according to the needs of today is maintained, both as 
regards furnishing materials and dress fabrics. It should 
be noted too that some of the fine old patterns are being 
reproduced in brocade and allied weaves as well as in 
velvets, as witness the artichoke design on page 48. 
Lace has been included in this volume as an indication 
that the art of Venice has by no means waned, and the 
examples illustrated from the manufactories and work- 
shops show that with all the mechanization of the present 
the hand still holds by tradition. The work of various 
firms, both in lacemaking and tissue weaving, in Milan, 
Monza, Venice, Como, Ravenna, Naples, Rome and 
Palermo indicates the widespread activity among the 
Italians of the textile trades as well as the high quality 
of the productions. 


GESCHICHTE DER ITALIENISCHE KUNST IM ZEIT- 
ALTER DER RENAISSANCE, AKADEMISCHE VOR- 
LESUNGEN, von Max DvoRAk. Band I. Das 14 und 15 
Jahrhundert, pp. xii + 194 + illus. 97. 1927; Band II. 
Das 16 Jahrhundert, pp. x + 224 + illus. 104. Sewn, 
1928. (Miinchen: R. Piper.) Marks 20 each. 

Dr. Max Dvofak is professor of art history in the 
University of Vienna and has been known for long as a 
student of Italianart. His work on Art History and the 
Art Spirit is in its fourth thousand and that on the Mystery 
of the Van Eycks in its third. It is likely that his account 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth century Italian 
art will exceed this popularity, for it is admirably concise 
and conceived in a scientific way. His first section is 
entitled “‘ Das Neue Evangelium,” and is concerned 
mostly with Giotto and Giovanni Pisano; his second 
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“* Die Patres der Renaissance,” with Masaccio, Brunel- 
leschi and Donatello. “ In Partibus ” deals with Dona- 
tello to 1430 and with the Florence studios and 
“* Reform ” with Leonardo, bringing the first volume to its 
close. The second, dealing with the High Renaissance and 
Baroque, consists of an excellent series of analyses of the 
works of the great four: Michelangelo, Raphael, Correg- 
gio and Titian; a second and longer with the later work, 
including Tintoretto, and the last ten pages are devoted 
to Bernini. A succinct survey such as this is very useful 
for obtaining a grasp of essentials which is often difficult 
in the longer and more diffused histories. Max Dvofak 
is almost wholly concerned with principles, which are 
very well illustrated by the admirable illustrations, not 
only of the major artists concerned, but with the minor 
ones who are essential to the historian’s argument. 


NORTHERN ITALY, INCLUDING RAVENNA, FLORENCE 
AND PISA: Handbook for Travellers, by KARL BAEDEKER. 
1sth Ed. revised. 8vo, pp. lxxxii + 704 + maps 45 

plans, etc., §9. Cloth. (Leipzig : Karl Baedeker.) 1930. 
16s. 

Originally published in 1868, the new edition has 
been rewritten in view of extensions of Italian territory; 
the advent of air communications and the appearance of 
new books on art, history and geography. These are 
considerable in number, and those in English are included 
in the list of publications by which the information of the 
guide may be supplemented. There are both general 
histories, special ones for Italian art only, and others 
special to the Italian Renaissance, down to the end of 1929. 


AUSTRIA, TOGETHER WITH BUDAPEST, PRAGUE, 
KARLSBAD AND MARIENBAD, by Kari BAEDEKER. 


12th Ed. revised. Sm. cr. 8vo, pp. lxiv + 16 + 518 
maps and plans 88. Cloth. (Leipzig: Karl Baedeker.) 
1929. ISS. 


No new edition of “ Baedeker’” could be more 
welcome than this, and none more necessary. Austria and 
Hungary have changed so much, have lost so much ; 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia have gained so much 
that the old guides to the territories covered are useless 
to the generation that has come into being since the war. 
The only things that are not changed are those non- 
descript places like Karlsbad, which are only noted for 
their cosmopolitanism and the cause of it. There is 
always, and has always been, a through carriage for 
Karlsbad; from every city in north, south, east and west 
of Europe, through tickets. Karlsbad, therefore, is the 
centre least affected by changes and, indeed, least impor- 
tant, from the Baedeker point of view. It is the art of the 
old cities that is of importance, and here, perhaps, this 
edition is less strong than it ought to be. So much that is 
new and vital concerning Prague and its art since it came 
into its own as the capital of one of the principal European 
countries should have been included in this edition. 
Even the information as to the restaurants and cafés 
might have been extended, for Prague is a wonderful city 
in which to feed and drink Pilsen. In view of the fact 
that a guide to Czechoslovakia with a good, if not entirely 
satisfying, account of its beauties and facilities has been 
published recently in English, Karl Baedeker might 
have devoted more pages to this section of his desirable 
and necessary guide for the English traveller in Middle 
Europe. Budapest similarly demands more pages ; but 
for Vienna and Austria generally the allowance is generous, 
but not too generous. 
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HISTOIRE DE L’ART, depuis les premiers temps Chrétiens 
jusqu’a nos jours, publiée sous la direction de ANDRE 
MicHEL. Tome VIII. L’Art en Europe et en Amérique 
au xix® siécle et au début du xx®. Troisi¢me partie, 
en deux volumes: I, L’Art Pays-Bas et en Belgique au 
xix® siécle et au début du xx*, L’Art en Hongrie, L’Art en 
Amérique depuis l’introduction de l’Art européen jusqu’a 
nos jours: Les Arts décoratifs 4 la fin du xix® siécle et au 
début du xx°®. Pp. 316, illus. 217 + plates vi. II, Index 
d’ensemble, Table générale. Pp. 292. 4to. Sewn. (Paris: 
Armand Colin.) 1929. Francs 110 the two volumes. 
Appropriately, the introductory part of the final volume 

of this great art history consists of an account of the life, 

work, and death of its projector and editor, André Michel, 

Member of the Institute, who was born in 1853 and died 

in 1925, much loved and greatly esteemed by friends 

and students of art. His work has taken twenty years to 
accomplish, and his collaborators included most of the 
authorities on the respective sections. As was to be 
expected with numerous contributors and diversified 
subjects, such a work inevitably took on the air of an 
encyclopedia. In a professed history this has its draw- 
backs, but they are less noticeable in the parts devoted to 
what is now called historic art than in those of the art of 
more recent days. It must be confessed that the final 
tome (Tome VIII), in its three sections dealing with 
nineteenth-century art in Europe and America, is not 
entirely satisfactory. In this embracive work care has 
been taken to give bibliographies for each chapter, and 
throughout the previous tomes these were adequate, but 
in this ultimate section many important books published 
during the past decade are not only not named but have 
obviously been overlooked in what is but a brief 
survey, in some respects, of the art of last century. 
Turning, however, to the last part of this eventful 
history, nothing but praise can be given to it, unless, 
indeed, it might be insisted that, everything considered, a 
dictionary index is the best of all. The part is all index, 
and it runs to 268 pages of three columns each—a pro- 
digious entry! Its sections are persons, places, subjects 
and techniques—a good division for such a work, if 
division there must be. Such a work as this cannot be 
passed at its conclusion without a word as to the risks, 
the altruism, and the enthusiasm of its publishers. No 
monument to French publishing during the period of its 
production is of the importance of this, which is due 
to the business pride, acumen, and magnanimity of the 
Librairie Armand Colin of Paris. 


KUNST UND KULTUR VON PERU, von Max ScHMIDT. 
La. 8vo, pp. 662 (illus. 527) + col. plates xviii. Sewn, 
(Berlin : Propylaen-Verlag.) 45s. 

The fine series of volumes known as the Propyladen 
Art History receives a valuable addition in its seventeenth 
volume on art and culture in Peru. Unlike most art 
histories the series is not consecutive, and each volume 
deals with a separate entity: examples are the Ancient 
Art of the East, Gothic Art, Realism and Impressionism. 
The present book deals with Peru in 120 large pages, 
supplemented by those consisting of the notes on the 
plenteous illustrations and plates. The physical con- 
ditions, social economy and spirit culture are dealt with— 
a map of the culture centres is supplied. The illustrations 
separate out into the divisions of ceramic, metal work, 
woodwork, bonework, stonework, bead, stone and shell 
ornament and textiles, to which are added puppets, articles 
of use, in string, rag, feathers and other materials. In 
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point of fact the artistic impulse was so strong 
and compelling in Peru that every kind of 
material available was utilized by these cultured 
craftsmen and converted into something quaint 
and often something beautiful for use in everyday 
life. But use was not the only object of these 
craftsmen; they made things for the pure joy of 
making them in beautiful forms, and the useful is 
only a comparative term to describe these objects, 
some of which came in the course of develop- 
ment to become less useful and more ornamental 
according to the ideas and skill of the fabricators. 
This was the case both in pattern and form, es- 
pecially in pottery. Many of the figure pieces 
are made useful in the secondary degree only 
and actually develop along the lines of the spirit 
worship into religious representations. They 
develop further in plastic into groups with con- 
siderable excellence in composition, both human 
and animal. In pattern design they are as dis- 
tinctive as anything in their class in the world; 
indeed, they are not surpassed, and the patterning 
of the weaves is of the first importance as regards 
delicacy, which is a property not always secured 
in the pottery. Nothing pertaining to the 
European early cultures, and little that is obser- 
vable in the peasant art of today, is superior to 
this satisfying display of the art sense. Max 
Schmidt has produced a thoroughly satisfying 
study of it all. 


VERRES ANCIENS, par MARIANNE PELLIOT. 4to, 
pp. viili+ 156+ plates xlviii. Sewn. (Paris and 
Bruxelles: G. Van Oest.) 1929. Francs 250. 
Some twenty of the old glasses with which 

Madame Pelliot deals are items in her own col- 

lection and the best of those illustrated. There 

are examples from other sources, such as the 
collections Moser-Millot, Sauphar and Alexander 

Popoff. The nationalities of the glasses are diverse ; 

some are Dutch and German, some Bohemian and 

Silesian, some Russian. The Russian ones, which 

date a hundred years ago, are really bad, and on the whole 

the Silesian specimens make the best show. There are 
some nice chalices of the eighteenth century which are as 
good on the whole as those of the neighbouring glass- 
producing Bohemia, also reproduced in examples in clear 
and ruby. All specimens illustrated except the Russian, 
which include some ugly moulded pieces, are cut and 
engraved, fine examples of the height to which the craft 
of glass engraving attained in Central Europe during the 
eighteenth century. None of these collections as here 
illustrated is really representative, much less exhaus- 
tive, and the text is but slight, consisting of a pleasant 
introduction. But the greater part of it is concerned with 

Russian glass and is valuable from the point of view that 

but little is generally known of this phase of glass-craft, 

which, however, is unfortunate, it being so inferior in 
merit. The notes to the pieces are instructive and the 
book is handsomely produced. 


ABENDLANDISCHE SCHMELZARBEITEN, von WILLY 
BURGER. 8vo, pp. vii + 222, illus. 143 + colour plates 6. 
Cloth. (Berlin: Richard Carl Schmidt.) 1930. Marks 20. 
This is the thirty-third volume of the publisher’s 

useful Library for Collectors of Art and Antiquities. It 
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Pia. 7 

LARGE PITCHER WITH GEOMETRICAL PAINTED PATTERN : 
CUZCO 

From Kunst und Kultur von Peru, by Max Schmidt (Berlin : Propyléen-Verlag 


is at once a guide for the collector and a history of the 
subject of enamels in Western Europe, the Rhine forming 
the western boundary of the subject proper, but not now 
the boundary of the subject, for the museums of Paris, 
especially the Cluny, and those of London, the British, 
Victoria and Albert, and the Wallace, furnishing great 
examples such as the King’s Cup. There is a good biblio- 
graphy of the subject now and this occupies six pages of 
this volume, including contributions to periodicals. The 
period covered extends from Byzantine to Baroque, the 
materials mainly enamel on gold and silver, glass and 
pottery being dealt with only casually. The march of the 
art of enamelling from the Middle Ages to the eighteenth 
century is coincident with that of painting. Strictly 
circumscribed by its technique, it develops from the 
crude pictorial realism of the Byzantine work, through 
a riotous period of Gothic decoration, through a 
period akin to pure goldsmith’s work, to a pictorialism 
entirely consonant with the general development of the 
Renaissance. Its triumphs in neo-classic picture, portrait 
and figure subject are real, and the exquisite drawing of 
some of the examples in this class is astonishing when 
the intractability and other difficulties of the craft are 
considered. The radiance of the result is not to seek, 
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TIEPOLO—VILLA VALMARANA. THE ASTROLOGER (PI. 54) 


and this useful book provides a fresh incentive to the 
study. The illustrations are very good and well extended 
in character. 


TIEPOLO. LA VILLA VALMARANA. Preface by PomPEO 
MOLMENTI. (Libieria Editrice: F. Ongania, Venice.) 
MCMXXVIII. Lire 125. Foreign countries (postage 
included), Lire 135. 

This richly illustrated volume makes its reappearance 
very Opportunely at a time when the interest in Italian 
painting is stimulated and increased. Originally one of 
the fine art publications of the late Comm. F., Ongania, 
who did so much to illustrate the life and art of his city, 
Venice, he had the fortune to secure as author that fine 
student and critic, Pompeo Molmenti, who lived long 
enough to revise this second edition, but passed away while 
its sheets were still in the press. Thus—writes Sig. F. 
Ongania—*“ with this work Molmenti closed his work of 
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historian and artist; and our publishing house, which 
published his first writings, now presents the last.” 

In these pages Molmenti had traced, with broad brush 
strokes, the brilliant creation of Giambattista Tiepolo, 
his immense success, his work in Venice, Wurzburg, 
Madrid; the neglect and indifference ofa later generation, 
under the influence of the colder classicism of Mengs or 
David; then the recovery in the last century in which 
Molmenti himself, inspired by his friend Antonio 
Fogazzaro, took a definite part. It was near Vicenza, that 
glad little city of the eighteenth century, the home of 
Fogazzaro, that Tiepolo had decorated the Villa Val- 
marana, the subject of the present work, while Vicenza 
contains in her Museum and churches some of his luminous 
creations. The frescos of the villa had a narrow escape, 
and probably only escaped spoliation in the Napoleonic 
wars through the entire neglect into which their creator 
had fallen; while in 1848 the villa was looted by the 
Austrians, but came then into the hands of an appreciative 
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TIEPOLO—VILLA VALMARANA. LOVE BLINDFOLDED—CEILING OF SECOND ROOM (PI. 12) 


possessor, Count Angelo Valmarana. We get here what 
Molmenti has delightfully called “the almost musical 
sense which was his (Tiepolo’s) supreme gift, his most 
distinctive and significant personal note.” The series 
of frescoes here on walls and ceilings illustrated the 
“* Tliad,” “‘ Odyssey,” the poems of Ariosto and Tasso, 
and Virgil’s ‘ Aeneid ” in a splendidly decorative manner, 
with often individual figures—such as the Venus seated 
in the clouds, for which his lovely model Cristina, whom 
he took with him from Venice to Spain, may well have 
posed—and groups of great attraction. 

It is true—and Molmenti admits it frankly—that the 
master often fails to reach or keep the same level; that 
his figure of Aeneas is that of a “contadino,”’ his Ascanius, 
winged as Cupid, a Venetian schoolboy; that Iphigenia, 
a “‘ bella popolana,” descends from the altar of sacrifice 
to meet Achilles, a vigorous young peasant lad; that “ he 


sought his types among the people; and on the hill-sides 
of Vicenza picked up his models among the children of the 
fields.” The answer is that Tiepolo, even in classic 
subjects, was first of all a realist, and next, and above all 
else, a supremely great decorator. My plates here will 
help to show something of this — of the “ brio” with 
which—as I wrote of him once—“ he loves to hurl at us 
a group of baby loves poised in mid-air against the blue 
heaven ”’; or touches, in the scene of the charlatan, that 
decadent, delightful life of the Venice of Goldoni, Gozzi, or 
of Guardi. His place is recovered now, and, we may hope, 
for all time; his colouring, supremely clever, used, as Lanzi 
remarks, cool, almost dull, tints to get effects of marvellous 
brilliance; nor does there seem reason for Molmenti’s fear 
that the changes of taste, the theories of modern art, will 
ever again, like the Classicists of 1800, push back into 
oblivion the painter of the Villa Valmarana. S. B. 
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DIE MUNZEN VON SYRAKUS, 
Two vols. 297 pp., with 32 plates. 4to. 
Leipzig : W. de Gruyter.) Reichsmark 80. 

In the course of the last thirty or forty years the 
methods of research in numismatics, especially on the 


von ERICH BOEHRINGER. 
(Berlin and 


Greek side, have been radically changed. In the old 
days it was possible to write spaciously (not to say speci- 
ously) about the development of the art of Greek coins, 
and to trust to our sense of style to construct the chrono- 
logy. It is astonishing how much was achieved in that 
way, and how truly the foundations of the chronological 
structure were laid by such men as Barclay Head. But, 
since collectors rarely kept in their cabinets more than 
one specimen of any particular type, and museums had 
not begun the intensive study of series, it was difficult 
to make minute comparisons between coins not identical 
but closely resembling each other. Yet on such com- 
parison the arrangement of series and the construction of 
chronology depend. The work has been made possible 
(and infinitely complicated) by photography (Head was 
one of the first to use collotype for the purpose in 1878), 
and still more by casting facsimiles in plaster. Any 
student can now, if owners are gracious, have before 
him casts of all the specimens known to exist of the 
coinage he is studying. Dr. Boehringer, by the way, 
says that coin collectors set a good example to others in 
this matter of accessibility. Since two coins may, for 
instance, be struck from the same obverse die, but from 
different reverse dies, or vice versa, by studying these die- 
couplings you can make out a sequence, though which 
way it runs you have to determine from other evidence. 
It may be said that the numismatist aims at the arrange- 
ment not so much of the existing coins as of the 
dies, all now lost, from which they were struck. 
Dr. Boehringer, whose book obviously cannot be 
criticized here in detail, has done his actual classification 
with care and thoroughness; his arrangement of 
the sequence seems to be demonstrated by his 
material, which is admirably illustrated in collotype. 
On certain other matters he cannot be -followed 
with so much confidence. Thus, his diagram 
of the method of striking coins, showing the lower die 
rising above, not flush with, the face of the anvil, is 
probably wrong; nor are we quite convinced by his 
identification of the models of the series of heads as the 
priestesses of Artemis. The title of the book, by the 
way, is misleading. It covers only the first century of the 
coinage, from about 530 to 435 B.C., and we fear collectors 
who order it under the impression that it deals with their 
special delight, the signed coins of the next period, will 
feel aggrieved. Nevertheless, every student and every 
collector of Greek coins ought to have recourse to this 
work. G. F. HILL 
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MICHELANGELO-STUDIEN, von DaGoBert Frey. Small 
4to, pp. 150, illus. 45. (Vienna: Anton Schroll.) Boards, 


marks 8. 1920. 
DIE DEUTUNG D. MEDICI - GRABDENKMALEN 


MICHELANGELOS, von M. V. Groote. (Strassburg : 
Heitz, ) 
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MICHELANGELO: Die Decke der Sixtinische Kapelle— 
Weltanfang ; Das Jiingstes Gericht—Weltende, mit einer 
Einleitung, von RICHARD HOFFMANN. Royal 8vo, pp. 32 + 
illus. 28 pp. 40 + plates 28. (Augsburg: Dr. Benno 
Filser Verlag.) Cloth, marks 40. 1925. Re-issue 1929. 

MICHELANGELO, von Cart Justi. Large 8vo, illus. + plates 
63, 2 vols, 2nd ed. (Berlin: G. Grote’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung.) Sewn, marks 22. 

MICHELANGELO, von Fritz Knapp. 
plates 108. (Munich: F. Bruckmann.) Boards, marks 20. 
1923. APOLLO, Vol. VIII, No. 46. 

MICHELANGELO, by E. V. Lucas. 
f’cap. 4to. (London: Methuen.) 
Masters. 

MICHELANGELO, von Hans Mackowsky. 4th ed., illus. 116. 
(Berlin: Bruno Cassirer.) Half linen, marks 26. 

MICHELANGELO, by C. V. STEcH. 4to, pp. 36, illus. 
(Prague : The Manes Society.) Sewn, crowns 21. 

MICHELANGELO, by ADOLFo VENTURI, trans. JOHN REDFERN. 
4to, illus. 296. (London: F. Warne.) Cloth, 31s. 6d. 
1928. 

MICHELANGELO: Rome—Le Vatican, La Chapelle Sixtine. 
Illus. 42 + 150intext. (Paris.) 15s. 

MICHELANGELO BIBLIOGRAPHIE, 1510-1926, von STEIN- 
MANN WITTKOWER. (Leipzig.) 

MICHELANGELO. Crown 4to, illus. 112. 
Blauen Bucher Series. 

MODIGLIANI, par ANDRE SALMON. 4to, plates. 
32s. 6d. 

ANTONIO MORO, par H. HyMans. 
(Brussels.) Sewn, 30s. IgIo. 
ANDREA PALLADIO, von G. LouKoMskI. 

40. (Munich.) 

ANDREA PALLADIO, SA VIE, SON G:UVRE, von G. K. 
LOUKOMSKI. (Paris: Librairie qArt Ancient et Modern.) 

PARMIGIANINO UND DER MANIERISMUS, von LILI 
FROHLICH-BUM. 4to, pp. 200, illus. 95 plates 24. 
(Vienna: Anton Schroll.) Linen, marks 50. 1921. 

PIETRO PERUGINO, by UmBerto GNOLI. Med. 4to, plates 
52. (Spoleto.) Boards, 18s. 1923. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF BALDASSARE PERUZZI OF 
STENA, by W. W. KENT. 8vo, text, front. + plates 89. 
Cloth, 30s. 1925. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, par A. Fosca. (Paris: Rieder.) 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, von Hans GRABER. 
4to, pp. 43 + plates 68. 
edition, linen, francs 10. 

[An edition of this work which was first published in 1922 
at so cheap a price is useful. A systematic account of the 
old Umbrian painter’s life is followed by an elaborate 
analysis of his style and very full notes to the works 
illustrated by the 68 plates.] 1929. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, by Ros. LoNGHI. (Rome.) 


G. B. PIRANESI, ARCHITTETTO ED INCISIORE, by 
F. HERMANN. Imp. 8vo, plates 50. (Turin.) Boards, 
6s. 6d. I915. 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIRANESI, by ArtHuUR M. HInp. 


4to, pp. 68, illus. 44 + 


Col. front. 12 illus. 
Little Books on Great 


Sewn, 4s. Die 
(Paris.) 
Demy 8vo, plates 56. 


Small 4to, illus. 


Royal 
(Basel : Benno Schwabe.) Cheaper 


4to, pp. x + 96 + plates 147. (London: Cotswold 
Gallery.) Boards, 63s. 1922. 

G. B. PIRANESI, par C. Soxor. Crown 4to, reproductions 40 
in wrapper. (Paris.) 6s. 1927. 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIRANESI, von A. GigsEcHE. Repro- 
ductions and text. Large 8vo. (Leipzig: Klinkhardt and 


Biermann.) Meister der Graphik. 
PISANELLO, by G. F. Hii. 8vo, plates 50. (London.) 
7s. 6d. cloth. 
PISANELLO, par R. Martinre. (Paris: Rieder.) In the 
press. 
GIOVANNI PISANO, by ADoLFo VENTURI. Royal 4to, pp. x 
plates 120. (Paris: Pegasus Press.) Half 


+ 104 
leather, gilt, £6 6s. 1928. 
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GIOVANNI PISANO, von ADOLFO VENTURI. 2 vols. Med. 
4to, plates 120. (Munich: Kurt Wolff.) 1927. 


POLLAIUOLO, by M. CruTTWELL. 8vo, plates 50. (London.) 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


L’OPERA RELIGIOSA DI GAETANO PREVIATI, by 


G. NICODEMI. 4to, plates 40, 16 in colour. (Milan.) 
Boards, 21s. 
JACOPO DELLA QUERCIA, by I. B. Sapino. Med. 4to, 


plates 77. (Bologna.) Cloth, £4 §s. 1926. 
RAPHAEL, by JuLIA CARTWRIGHT. Sup. royal 8vo, plates 8 
and illus. (London: Seeley, Service.) Cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE EARLY WORKS OF RAPHAEL, by JuLia CARTWRIGHT. 
Sup. royal 8vo, illus. (London: Seeley, Service.) Cloth, 
6s. 


RAPHAEL IN ROME, by Jutta CARTWRIGHT. Sup. royal 8vo, 
illus. (London: Seeley, Service.) Cloth, 6s. 


RAPHAEL, by A. R. DryHurst. Demy 16mo, front. + illus. 
40. 2nd ed. (London: Methuen.) $s. 

RAFAELLI, par G. Lecomte. Crown 8vo, plates 40. (Paris.) 
38s. 6d. 1927. 


RAPHAEL SANTI, by E. McCurpy. 
(London: Medici Society.) 15s. 

RAPHAEL, by ApoiF Paut Opr£E. Wide royal 8vo, front. and 
plates 199. (London: Methuen.) 15s. Classics of Art. 

RAFFAELLO, by C. Riccr. Royal 4to, illus. 90. (Milan.) 


Crown 4to, plates 20. 
1917. 


15s. 
RAFAELLO SANTI DA URBINO, by WILHELM WANSCHER- 


4to, plates 10. (London: Benn.) Cloth, 30s. 1926. 
RAFFAEL VON URBINO, von LEopotp ZAHN. Med. 4to, 
illus. 20. (Munich.) Linen, 5s. 1924. 


RAFAELLO, DISEGNI E LETTERE, by LEONE ZANETTI. 
Demy 4to, illus. 20. (Bologna.) 1924. Boards, 9s. 

GUIDO RENI, von M. von BoEHN. Royal 8vo, illus. 105. 
(Bielefeld : Knackfuss Kiinstler Monographien.) Cloth, 8s. 
1925. 

ANDREA RICCIO, von LEo PLANISECIG. 
illus. 586. (Vienna: Anton Schroll.) 
1927. APOLLO, Vol. VII, No. 41. 

ROMANO ROMANELLI, by Mario Tinto. Crown 4to, pp. 26 

plates 36. (Florence: G. e P. Alinari.) Half linen, 
17s. 6d. 1924. 
SANO DI PIETRO, UN 


Large 4to, pp. 512, 
Sewn, marks 132. 


PEINTRE SIENNOIS AU XVe 


SIECLE. Crown 4to, illus. 40. (Chambéry.) Sewn, 18s. 
1923. 
PAOLO STROZZI, PAINTER, by May Earte. (London: 


Chapman & Hall.) 
LUCA SIGNORELLI, by ADOLFO VENTURI. 
(Florence.) Cloth, 22s. 6d. 1922. 
SPINELLO ARETINO, von G. Gomposr. Illus. 20. 12s. 6d. 
TIEPOLO, SA VIE, SON G@UVRE ET SON TEMPS, par 
P. MOLMENTI. Demy 4to, illus. 400 (Paris.) 25s. 1911. 
JACOPO TINTORETTO, von E. von DER BERCKEN und 


AuG. L. MAYER. 2 vols, demy 4to, plates 212. (Munich.) 
27s. 6d. 1923. 


4to, illus. 96. 


PAUL 
By J. B. 


T is not often in art that great facility of execution is 

united with delicacy of perception and seriousness 

of purpose. That facility usually becomes, in its 

possessor, the end of all things, the gratification of the 
painter and the delight of the applauder. 

But the quintessence of Paul Maze’s work is the 
combination of very subtle perception with an apparently 
easy brilliance of expression. Not that these things can 
exist in art as separate things. The latter is but the out- 
ward and visible manifestation of the former, depending 


TINTORET, par FRANcoIs Fosca. Albin Michel. 
Francs 90. 

TINTORETTO—CANOVA—FATTORI DI UGO OJETTI. 
Pott 8vo, pp. xii 128 + plates 3. (Milan: Fratelli 
Treves.) Sewn, lire 20. ApoLio, Vol. VIII, No. 43. 


THE ART AND GENIUS OF TINTORETTO, by F. P. B. 


(Paris : 


OSMASTON. 4to, plates 106. (London.) Cloth, 37s. 6d. 
I9I5. 

TINTORETTO, von E. WALDMANN. Med. 8vo, illus. 91. 
(Berlin.) 7s. 6d. 1921. 

TITIAN, par Victor BascH. Small 4to, plates 25. (Paris: 
A. Michel.) §s. I919. 

DIE FRUHEN GEMALDE DES _ TIZIAN, EINE 


STILKRITISCHE UNTERSUCHUNG, von THEODOR 
HETZzER. Med. 8vo, plates 30. (Basel.) Sewn, 5s. 1920. 

TITIAN, by Srp CLaupE PHILiips. Sup. royal 8vo. plates 8 and 
illus. (London: Seeley, Service.) Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

TITIAN, THE LATER WORK, by Sir CLAupDE PHILLIPs. 
Portfolio Monographs. (London: Seeley, Service.) Cloth, 
gs. 

TITIAN, by CwHarves RICKETTS. Wide royal 8vo, front. + 
plates 180. Classics of Art Series. (London: Methuen.) 16s. 

TIZIAN, von EMIL WALDMANN. Small 4to, illus. 110. (Berlin.) 
7s. 6d. 1922. 

PAOLO UCCELLO, par PuHILiprE SOUPAULT. Pott 4to, pp. 
64 + plates 60. (Paris: Les Editions Rieder.) Sewn, 
francs 20. 

URBANA DE CORTONA, von PAUL SCHUBRING. 
(Strassbourg.) 7s. 6d. 5 

[Donatello and Sienese Sculpture, XV Cent., Guardi, etc.] 

PAOLO VERONESE, by GIusepPE Fiocco. (Bologna.) 

LES FRESQUES DE PAUL VERONESE ET DE SES 
DISCIPLES, par G. K. Louxomski. (Paris: Marcel 
Scheur.) 

PAOLO VERONESE, HIS CAREER AND WORK, by 


4to, illus. 30. 


Percy H. OsmMonp. (London: Sheldon Press.) Small 
4to, plates 95. 25s. 1927. 
PAUL VERONESE: LES FRESQUES DE PAUL 


VERONESE ET SES DISCIPLES. Pref. by PAUL VALERY. 
4to, pp. 283, plates, portraits. (Paris : M. Scheur, L’Art et la 
Vie.) Francs 85. 1928. 

PAOLO VERONESE, by ADOLFO VENTURI. 8vo, pp. 213; 
illus. (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli.) Lire 30. APpoLto, Vol. 1X, 


No. §2. 1928. 
VERROCCHIO, by M. CRUTTWELL. 8vo, plates 48. (London.) 
7s. 6d. 


VERROCCHIO, von H. Mackowsky. Royal 8vo, illus. 80. 
(Bielefeld : Knackfuss Kiinstler Monographien.) 8s. 1901. 


GIACOMO BAROZZI DA VIGNOLA, von HANs WILLICH. 
4to, plates 22, text illus. 38. (Strasbourg.) Sewn, 13s. 6d 


JACQUES VIGNOLE, SA VIE, SON GiUVRE, von G. K. 
LouKOMSKI. (Paris: Librairie d’Art Ancien et Moderne.) 


(To be continued.) 


MAZE 


MANSON 


on it and varying in quality and kind as the other varies. 
Maze’s work has all the charm of spontaneity; almost, 
one might think, of a careless spontaneity, until one 
discovers a sureness of intentional touch, a rhythm of 
design, a sensibility in the drawing, a vivid and significant 
expressiveness in the colour. 

All that is the result of deliberate and logically acquired 
experience. It is only now that the artist is complete 
master of himself and his material. He has reached that 
happy moment—so rarely attained—when technique and 
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pletely fused—when 
the brain no longer . 
perplexes and retards ca ver 
and the awakened i 
emotion, the  well- 
spring and motive of 
all art, expresses itself, 
without intervention, 
as it were, in concrete 
form. And in Maze’s 
case, with what a 
delicate lightness of 
touch, with what 
certainty. Like the 
fresh unfolding of a 
flower, it has its 
delicate, fragile ap- 
pearance with that 
surprising strength 
which one finds in 
natural growth. 

His perception is | eae 2 
certain;hisexpression =" . 
both immediate and WATERLOO BRIDGE 
final; unrevised and 
vivid it appears to have floated on to his paper and canvas: 

“ Or as on Vesta’s sceptre, a swift Flame 


Or on Blind Homer’s heart a wingéd thought.” 
* * * 


intuition are com- er. ay 
fF 8 as 


I imagined I knew well the quality of Maze’s art—his 
power of setting down in a crystalline manner his 
immediate impression. But, after a year, his work comes 
as a revelation; so much has he developed, so far has he 
gone. One who had watched his development might 
have marked the successive stages, in each of which he 
set himself definite problems to solve. And now he has 
attained that stage of freedom of expression wherein the 
fullness of experience finds complete liberation. 

At various stages he has studied different aspects of 
his art—not perhaps consciously, but with that higher 
wisdom of the artist which seems to operate instinctively, 
directing his progress. Perhaps one can, without cant, 
say his spiritual progress. His perception is now all 







comprehensive. He 
seizes the essence of 
the aspect of life in 
which he is interested 
and, again instinc- 
tively, prizing its sal- 
ient quality, discards 
the inessential. 

Maze has never 
been a theorist. He 
is the perfect type of 
instinctive artist. His 
work, particularly in 
watercolour, has the 
joyous feeling, the 
apparently accidental 
quality (which is yet 
full of artistic wis- 
dom) which reminds 
one of the quality of 
Verlaine’s poetry. 
This is natural since, 
as he would tell you, 
his work is wholly 

By Paul Maze the expression of 
pleasure. 

He is essentially an Impressionist. His work is the 
true development of French Impressionism because it 
proceeds along the essential lines of that form of art 
expression, without the importation of alien thought. 
Through him, the art of Monet and Sisley has acquired 
those qualities of solidity and design which the work of 
those masters lacked. But it is a further process of 
evolution achieved without the aid of other stock. Itis a 
higher stage of a rare bloom produced without the adven- 
titious aid of something which, if stronger, was different. 
It has gained much and lost nothing. In this he is unlike 
Cézanne, who achieved solidity, rhythm and other 
qualities but lost, to some extent, those other and 
delightful traits of spontaneity and vividness. 

Although one may find in his work a certain kinship 
with the French Impressionists, there is no trace 
of any school—less, indeed, than in the work of 
any painter I know. Occasionally, in his watercolours, 









WATERCOLOUR By Paul Maze 
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THE TOWER BRIDGE (Watercolour) By Paul Maze 








one recaptures, for a 
moment, something 
of the quality of that 
great, but neglected 
master, Jongkind. But 
that is because he 
has something of that 
same vital power of 
expressing the very 
essentials of his sub- 
ject which  distin- 
guished the Dutch 
painter in his use of 
the same medium 
But Jongkind never 
attained to such great 
delicacy in his use of 
significant colour. 
Maze has _ indeed 
benefited by the 
discoveries of the 
French Impression- 
ists. He has not had 
to repeat their ex- 


periments in that 
direction. The 
language they con- 


structed he has freely 
used for the creation 
of pictorial poetry. 
Maze delights 
especially in painting 
scenes of London— 
the riverside and what 
may be called dra- 
matic moments in 
London life. He 
loves to paint boats, 
which he knows as 


intimately as they who go down to the sea in ships 
know them. But his vision is never literary, always 


pictorial and plastic. 


Though those paintings are full of essential character they 
do not, I think, show him to such perfection as his pictures 


VENICE (Oil Painting) 
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HONFLEUR (Oil Painting) 
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Gallery, Grafton Street, 


take place 


CHELSEA (Watercolour) 





of French colour, 
atmosphere and life. 

There, indeed, his 
exquisite feeling for 
colour finds freest 


play. And his paint- 
ings of Deauville, 
done in 1929, show 


him at his best. The 
bathers, the striped 
tents on the beach, 
the yachts in the 
harbour, the ever- 
changing drama of 
the sea and sky, 
provide him with a 
rich succession of 
subjects, and in his 
rendering of them he 
need fear no com- 


parison even with 
those established 
masters who have 


found a similar de- 
light in the same 
subjects. 

Maze has cultiva- 
ted not only the art 
of painting but the art 
of seeing, and one 
may say of his pictures, 
in the phrase of 
Plotinus, “ the vision 
itself is the work of 
him who hath willed 
to see.” 

The illustrations 
here published can 
give but little idea 


of his quality, for colour is an essential part of his 
expression; but I advise a visit to the Independent 
during April, 
exhibition of both oil paintings and watercolours will 


when an 
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THE WORK OF BERNARD MENINSKY 


By T. W. EARP. 





STILL LIFE 


R. BERNARD MENINSKY has for some time 

enjoyed a steadily increasing reputation among 

the younger English artists. When examples 

of his work appear in the successive exhibitions 
of the groups and associations to which he is an adherent, 
they not only hold theirown among their neighbours by 
a definite individuality; they afford also the rare spectacle 
of a painter whose art is undoubtedly mature, yet who 
refuses to be content with a static achievement. At 
several stages of his career Mr. Meninsky could have 
been assured of easy triumphs 
which would have satisfied 
many whose conception of 
their vocation was less high 
than his. He has refused, 
however, to pause in his 
accomplishment and to find 
pleasure in repeating himself. 
Indefatigable in extending 
the boundaries of his art, and 
in projecting his talent to- 
wards fresh discovery, his 
various phases have been mile- 
stones of veritable progress. 
They afford a fascinating 
study in the development 
both of an artist’s execution 
and an artist’s purpose. For 
this reason the exhibition of 
Mr. Meninsky’s latest work 
at the St. George’s Gallery, 
to be opened shortly, has an 
especial interest by arousing, 
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STUDY OF A HEAD 
By Bernard Meninsky 


By Bernard Meninsky 


and brilliantly answering, curiosity as to his further 
progress. 

He is nota painter who concentrates upon one branch 
of his art and whose work is a series of variations upon a 
single theme. He has already explored successfully in 
many different fields. One remembers to his credit the 
delightful portraits of children, of which a noteworthy 
example has the deserved distinction of occupying a place 
in the modern section of the Tate. Then there were the 
series of drawings illustrating maternity, where a strong, 
original manner was brought 
to the treatment of the 
time-worn subject of mother 
and child. More recently 
came the boldly-modelled 
nudes, of an austere splen- 
dour, among which an 
impressive “ Helen of Troy ” 
took prominent place. And 
along with these renderings 
of the human figure Mr. 
Meninsky was _ producing 
his oils and watercolours of 
the English countryside— 
a set of landscapes forming 
a pageant of the seasons, 
quickened with a remarkable 
sensitiveness to the spirit of 
place. At the present exhibi- 
tion he has devoted his gifts 
more particularly to the 
female figure and to still- 
life, and with it there is no 
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The Work of Bernard Meninsky 


question but that he has achieved what is, up to the 
present, the high-water mark of his accomplishment. 

M. Paul Valéry, the acutest of critics, in his remarks 
on the frescoes of Veronese, finds the difference between 
classic and modern painting to lie in the latter’s lacking 





SEATED NUDE By Bernard Meninsky 


the quality of magnificence. It is exactly by this quality 
that Mr. Meninsky’s latest work shows an advance upon 
his earlier phases. There is a spaciousness, a fullness of 
gesture, about it, which is more than an echo of the old 
masters. He has at no time been prone to the over- 
production which is a fault of many painters at the present 
day, who throw off ébauches which give a certain instan- 
taneous pleasure when they are successful, yet whose 
success seems rather a matter of chance and adroitness, 
and is no permanent satisfaction. Mr. Meninsky has 
sought always after a more abiding grace, informing his 
picture with those intellectual properties which continue 
to delight after the first thrill of superficial viewing has 
passed away. Yet the finely-tempered construction of 
the earlier work has sometimes obtruded a little severely 
upon the canvas. There is a bloom upon these later 
pictures, arising not only out of a completeness of 
technical experience, but out of a greater concession on 
the artist’s part to visible appearances—a meditative 
delight in his subject and an acceptance of it for its own 
sake. And in this new-found generosity, this richer 
appreciation of what is luxuriant in form and unabashed 
in colour, lies the artist’s conquest of the magnificence of 
the ancients. 

Without any concession to sentimentality, the grace 
and charm of the subject in these pictures are fused with 


remarkable skill into a composition admirable for its own 
sake by virtue of the sheer logic of its construction. On 
this basis of fine intellectual design, which was always 
his characteristic, Mr. Meninsky now gives his figures 
and still-lifes a greater share of their own upon the 
canvas. Yet he never lets them out of his control, or 
permits that ungoverned verisimilitude which produces 
the minor literature of paint and the banalities of Bur- 
lington House. On the other hand, while the pattern is 
the foundation of his picture, his sense of proportion 
prevents him from leaving it in the state of the mere 
pictorial exercise. Once he has satisfied his artistic 
reason, his sense of pictorial truth, he forbids his subject 
none of its own inherent individuality. To his instinct 
for form he adds the appreciation of appearances in them- 
selves, allowing them their intellectual and emotional 
implications along with his own expression of their linear 
and plastic rhythm. 

There is a sense of abundance about the pictures in 
this exhibition which is the abundance, not of quantity, 
but of content. If one were to seek an affinity with 
another modern, working, however, in a different medium, 
the sculpture of Maillol would suggest itself. It has the 
same sense of ripeness and richness, and the comparison 
is not so extravagant as at first sight it might seem, since 
in Mr. Meninsky’s painting there is a certain sculpturesque 
quality. In his organization of design there is no spatial 
emptiness. Form to him is energy and palpable reality, 
whether he selects a figure in repose, as in the recumbent 
** Nude ” reproduced, or alert or pensive as in the pictures 
of the “‘ Girl’s Head ” and the “ Seated Girl.” 

The still-lifes, too, have this same plastic quality and 
firmness of modelling, and in them the artist’s acceptance 
of colour is still more pronounced. At a period of 
reticent lines and subdued values, it needs some courage 
to proclaim so boldly the glory of colour for its own sake. 
But here again Mr. Meninsky can afford to be greatly 
daring because his emotion is well controlled. He gives 





RECLINING NUDE By Bernard Meninsky 
to his subtly-woven design its fullest splendour of tint, 
but he knows just how much it can bear. We have said 
that the highest point of his progress is touched in these 
pictures, yet they lead us to believe that it will not halt at 
them. For besides what they are in themselves, they are 
implicit also of Mr. Meninsky’s attitude to his art, which 
leaves us continually expectant as well as satisfied. 
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TWO UNKNOWN PICTURES BY GERICAULT 


By W. RAKINT 


TAUREAU ENRAGE 


By Géricault 


HE most interesting and at the same time the 

least Known period of the short and glorious 

career of Géricault is, without a doubt, his 

sojourn in England (from the early part of 
1820 till the spring of 1822). 

Apart from the astonishing “ Derby d’Epsom ” in 
the Louvre, painted in 1821 for Mr. Elmon, with whom 
Géricault lived while in London, of several variations 
of “‘ La course de chevaux montés” (three of which are 
also in the Louvre), of the “ Jockey montant un cheval 
de course’ and the “ Amazone montée sur un cheval 
pie” (Coll. Jean Stern), only several watercolours and 
lithographs are known from the total output of these two 
years. And yet these years, which followed immediately 
the immense effort realized by Géricault in his “‘ Radeau 
de la Méduse,” must have been much more prolific 
than is known, or else the deep transformation in his 
pictorial art accomplished during these two years would 
be inexplicable. Besides, his biographer, Charles Clément, 
certifies the existence of works “‘ which have remained 
on the other side of the Channel and are unknown to us.” 

The important picture, the “ Taureau Enragé,” 
reproduced here for the first time, and in a private col- 
lection in Paris, fills up one of these gaps. It is painted 
on a canvas almost the same size as the “‘ Derby d’Epsom ” 
and executed in the same year (1821) in London. The 
subject is far from being pleasant (Géricault’s predilection 
for liorrible scenes is well known): A young horseman 
thrown off his horse and terribly gored by an escaped bull, 
to the great alarm of his two companions; a lady holding 
back a superb grey Arab horse, rearing, and a respectable- 
looking gentleman, riding a black cob, making a rather 
theatrical gesture; a dog in the left corner barks wildly; on 
the second plane, on the right, a rider gallops away—all 
framed in a sombre landscape under a heavy sky. But 
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how much is this sinister and banal incident raised in a 
superior sphere by the pathetic atmosphere which fills 
this painting! The bull, the finest part of the picture, has, 
in spite of all the materialism of forms, the grave majesty 
of the sacred victims on the Roman bas-reliefs; the 
rearing horse of the lady, perfectly studied in the smallest 
details of anatomy and of its coat, keeps the heroic appear- 
ance of the baroques racers; in the background a twisted 
tree spreads its leafless branches like two pleading arms. 
The pathos of the scene is supported by the great rhythm 
of the composition, which is built on three parallel 
diagonals : (1) the zone of the bull and its victim on the 
ground, (2) the lady rider, and (3) the old gentleman riding 
the cob. This last diagonal is prolonged by the silhouette 
of a group of trees on the left. The great masses of light 
and shadows accentuate these three dominating notes of 
the composition. In spite of the general rather sombre 
tone in accord with the tragic feeling, the colour scheme is 
abundant and varied; the greys, greens (infinitely tinted), 
browns (the beautiful golden brown of the bull’s neck !), 
the transparent and warm blacks, constitute a powerful 
harmony; several sharp notes are added with the vivid 
red of the harness of the Arab horse, the sharp green of 
the feathers in the lady’s hat. Not less varied is the paint; 
rather thin and delicate in the shadows, it gets more 
and more empdté and robust in the lighted parts, where 
the artist proceeds with energetic strokes. 

If one compares this painting of Géricault with those 
executed before his sojourn in England, a great difference 
appears in the functioning of the landscape and in the 
development of pictorial principles besides those of a 
plastic kind. In the pictures painted before 1820, the 
landscape is still conventional and decorative, like in 
the masters of the Neo-Classic School who formed 
Géricault’s youth 
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Two Unknown Pictures by Géricault 


The sea in the “‘ Radeau de la Méduse ” plays only a 
secondary part in this terrible drama in which it might 
have been the hero. Plastic problem dominates everything ; 
the artist sculptures rather than paints his picture (he had 
in fact modelled it in clay). 

Quite contrary in our picture, and still more in the 
‘“* Derby d’Epsom,” the landscape claims a considerable 
part, if not the predominant one, in the composition; 
the atmosphere which permeates all beings and things 
changes the vision of them: pictorial elements, colour 
and its values affirm their place. 

It is impossible not to notice the influence of the 
English School, which had not, like those of the Continent, 
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broken with the traditions of the eighteenth century. 
One knows, according to Géricault’s own assertion, 
the impression made on him by the great English 
masters, his contemporaries, as soon as he arrived in 
England. ‘“ Only here one knows and feels colour and 
effect,” he wrote on May 1, 1821, to Horace Vernet; 
and Delacroix confirms, in a letter to Th. Silvestre 
(published by the latter in the first volume of his “ Artistes 
Frangais’’), that “‘ Géricault has returned from England 
quite dazed by Constable’s landscapes.” 

The pictures of Géricault painted during and after his 
sojourn in England, as well as the art of Bonington 
(revealed to the French public by the exhibition of 1824), 
were, as one must admit now, the main starting points of 
the new French School. 

As for the work of Géricault, he aimed deliberately 
at a synthesis of two principles : plastic, towards which he 
was inclined by the classic formation; and pictorial, 
founded on his temperament developed by English 
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lessons. The cruel ending of his life rudely stopped this 
synthesis, which shows itself clearly in the “ Taureau 
Enragé.” In spite of several weaknesses and lapses in 
the drawing, a certain stiffmess in the attitudes and 
gestures, which one can also find in other paintings of 
the artist, it is a masterpiece which deserves an important 
place among Géricault’s works. 

Another canvas which we reproduce here, also for the 
first time, is a magistral study of a negro, suggesting the 
famous “‘ Tétes de Négres ” of Rubens in the Musée de 
Bruxelles by its broadness and verve. Painted at one 
coup, without retouching or glazing, it represents 
Joseph, a favourite ‘model of Géricault, whom he 


By Géricault 


painted and drew over and over again (it is he who 
crowns the living pyramid in the “ Radeau”’. In 
including it, quite naturally, among the studies and 
sketches executed for that picture, it surpasses them all by 
its spontaneity, deep sense of life and surety of execution. 
The exquisite transparency of the blacks and browns 
makes one think of precious enamels. Like Rubens and 
Rembrandt, Géricault, in painting a negro, was attracted 
by the eminently pictorial quality of the black skin 
rather than by the picturesqueness of the exotic forms. 
A born painter reveals himself there; and a rare 
incident in this artist’s life, inclined from his early youth to 
sad and tragic conceptions, is this fine and vigorous study 
breathing the joyous vitality of the model. 

However different these two paintings may be in their 
inspiration and, in part, in their execution, these two 
canvases are allied by their penetrating truth and the fire 
of their rendering. Ardent Naturalism. So one could define, 
in two words, the substance of the art of Géricault. 
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SIR JOHN OSBORN, M_.P. 


Canvas 30 X25 inches. 


By John Hoppner, R.A. (1758-1810) 


In the possession of Messrs. Howard Young & Co., of London and New York 


We are indebted to Messrs. Howard Young & Co. for 
permission to reproduce the picture illustrated above, 
about which Mr. W. Roberts writes as follows :— 

John Osborn was the grandson of Sir Danvers Osborn, 
third baronet, who was appointed Governor of New York 
in 1753, but died in the same year. 

He was the only son of Sir George Osborn, Groom 
of the Bedchamber to King George III, by his first wife 
Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of John Bannister, Esq. 

He was born on December 3rd, 1772, married 
September 14th, 1809, Frederica Louisa, daughter of Sir 
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Charles Danvers, Bart., succeeded his father as fifth baronet 
in June, 1818, and died on August 28th, 1848. The 
family has been settled at Chicksands Priory, Shefford, 
Bedfordshire, since an ancestor purchased it in 1576. 

Sir John Osborn was Colonel of the Bedfordshire 
Militia, Knight of the Shire for Bedford. He sat in the 
House of Commons as one of the M.P.s for Bedfordshire 
in several Parliaments. Hoppner painted the portraits 
of Sir John Osborn’s father and stepmother, but this 
one of Sir John Osborn appears to have passed into 
another branch of the family. 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 
By HERBERT FURST 
MORE THOUGHTS ON THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION 


VERY truly original picture is a separate study and 

governed by laws of its own, so that what is right in 

one would be often entirely wrong if transferred to 

another.” These words of John Constable’s come to 
my mind apropos of the Italian Exhibition and the manner 
in which the public is counselled to appreciate its contents 
by “ those who know.” Almost invariably the public is 
advised to compare one artist’s work with that of another 
in respect of such qualities as linear rhythm, solidity of 
form, spatial sense, perspective, light and shade, and so 
forth, to treat Italian painting as if it were a kind of 
competition of artists during three or four centuries, and 
in which each. scores so many marks for this, that or 
another quality. But here is a curious fact : whereas in 
the beginning. the “ good boys ” are those who succeed 
best in representational “‘ subjects,” who manage to draw 
with greater accuracy, or to invest their forms with 
** tactile values,” in other words, who strive for the greatest 
possible realism, at the end of the competition many 
candidates for the laurels of. immortality are dismissed as 
unworthy, though they excel in all such matters, and far 
surpass their “‘ younger,” i.e. more primitive competitors. 
The public thus, instead of being made to realize that 
“every truly original picture is . . . governed by laws of 
its own,” must, in so far as it has been guided by experts, 
see the painters pitted against one another: Giotto 
against Cimabue or Simone Martini, Masaccio against 
Giotto, Michelangelo against Signorelli, Titian against 
Raphael or Michelangelo, and so on. Yet when the 
sixteenth century has passed its middle and artists really 
begin to draw with supreme skill and accuracy, when in 
the next century their technical accomplishments grow 
even more surprising—Tiepolo as a technician beats not 
only Giotto and Botticelli, but also Raphael and Titian 
a tutti guanti—then Italian painting is said to be in its 
decline. That must be very puzzling for the innocent 
lay mind. 

There is, it seems to me, something radically wrong 
in all this. ‘“‘ The art requires a long apprenticeship, 
being mechanical as well as intellectual,’ as Constable 
also and very truly maintained, making a distinction 
which we have unfortunately dropped. Art, with a 
capital A, is one thing; the art, inseparable from its article, 
quite another. Until the High Renaissance our mentors 
and guides are thinking of the art, but thereafter it is 
usually Art that is meant. 

The art with which painters are concerned is the art 
of painting pictures, just as engineers are concerned with 
the art of making locomotives. But the art, whether of 
making pictures or steam engines, is none of the public’s 
business at all, except as a means of transport. We want 
a picture or a locomotive to transport us; how it is done is 
no concern of ours, we must leave that to those who know; 
that it is done, that is the thing that matters. But 
what matters even more is the voyage itself : the nature 
and character of the journey. It might even happen that 
we might prefer travelling on the back of a donkey to the 


fastest express train or the fleetest aeroplane. Here the 
comparison between the art of engineering and the art of 
painting must be abandoned, for whilst the engineer has 
done his job when he has delivered the machine, the 
painter must also guarantee us a voyage that is worth 
while, so that we may declare with conviction that we are 
transported : scilicet into another world, the world of Art. 
That is his dual obligation : his efficiency in the art and 
in Art. A child, a savage, a primitive may be efficient in 
Art though pathetically inefficient in the art; an academi- 
cian may be pathetically efficient in the Art (he may be, 
though he rarely is), and yet completely nugatory in Art. 

Now it seems to me that the public, assuming it to be 
ignorant, ought to be told as much as possible about Art 
and only the absolutely necessary about the art. 

Undoubtedly, for example, the linear rhythm of 
Botticelli’s art is as astounding as is the monumental 
effect of its decorative qualities, and it does the public 
no harm to have this pointed out to them. But what they 
would naturally like to know about.is whither they are 
being transported. They see a naked, wistful lady 
arising precariously apparently from a sea voyage in a 
shell. They want to know what it means. They ought to 
be told that it is, 2m the first place, an illustration to a 
poem. They should be told about Giuliano di Medici 
and his court, and about Poliziano and his “ Stanze per 
la Giostra,” in which is described how Giuliano and his 
Simonetta are “ transported in vision to the Realm of 
Venus,” and how Botticelli succeeded in his illustration— 
as a writer in the “ Times ” the other day admirably did. 
The public are rightly more concerned with the “ separate 
study ” of individual pictures, namely, those they see in 
front of them, than with abstract theories and generaliza- 
tions. I say “ rightly,” because abstract theories and 
generalizations are often equally misleading. 

For example, having been told that the Florentines were 
good draughtsmen, but deficient in the sense of colour, the 
public must be bewildered and conclude that Domenico 
Veneziano’s colour is considered to be bad, he being 
ascribed by experts to the Florentine School. Yet his 
colour, as seen, for example, in his “ Martyrdom of 
St. Lucy ” and his “‘ Virgin and Child ” (both in Room IT), 
is exquisite; and if Pollaiuolo’s “ Rape of Deianira ” (also 
in Room II) is not beautiful colour, one wonders what is. 
The generalization, therefore, must be confusing rather 
than helpful. 

Again, whatever Fra Filippo Lippi’s general qualities 
as an artist may be, the public, confronted with the two 
very oddly placed gentlemen in the corner of his 
* Annunciation ” (Room II), must be more interested in 
them than in the abstract merits of the artist. When they 
have been told that “ sacred representations ” occurred 
in Italian just as miracle plays in English churches, and 
that these two gentlemen were the donors of the picture 
and probably had witnessed such a “ representation ” 
from their seat in church many a time, the whole painting 
ceases to be an “‘ Old Master,” and assumes once more its 
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human meaning and relationship. The experts’ habit of 
analysing pictures as works of art, not as companions of 
life, is the cause of all the trouble. One highly and 
deservedly esteemed expert, for example, goes so far as 
to speak, in reference to Ghirlandaio, of this artist’s 
“introduction into religious scenes of processions of 
people of the day dressed in contemporary costume ”’ as 
one of his “ most persistent irrelevances ”; whereas, of 
course, one might say that the “ religious scene ” was the 
irrelevance and come nearer to stating the truth. Take 
portraiture of contemporaries out of many, if notall of the 
Renaissance figure subjects, sacred and profane, and you 





THE END OF AUGUST By Cedric Morris 


have robbed them of their topical interest and one of their 
main raisons d’étre. 

Another point in which the public’s appreciation of art 
is jeopardized by generalization. Painters like Gozzoli 
are regarded as second rate because they were not as great 
as Masaccio, not as scientific as Ucello, or only “ pretty ” 
decorators. Whatever may be true of his art in general, 
Gozzoli’s decoration in the Riccardi Palace, representing 
the “Journey of the Magi” —actually another spirited group 
of more or less successful portraits—is what it was meant 
to be : a magnificent piece of decoration, reminiscent of a 
tapestry in its qualities. If comparisons must be made it 
would probably be true to say that it is gua decoration 
better than Michelangelo’s “ Last Judgment ”; but why 
not enjoy a work of art “ governed by its own laws” ? In 
this sense nothing could be more engaging at Burlington 
House than Gozzoli’s little “ St. Dominic Resuscitating 
a Child ” (also Room IT), in which the story is told with 
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the naive emphasis of a narrator who believes in* his 
miraculous tale; just as does Domenico Veneziano in his 
“ St. Zenobius Raises the Boy Trampled by Oxen ” 
another and in subject-matter similar little picture near 
by; but Domenico’s colour-sense is more subtle and his 
sense of the tragic more impassioned. 

Taking pictures as separate studies we discover here 
many delights and many surprises, especially amongst 
the despised “ Epigoni.” There are not many better 
paintings of girls’ heads than Orazio Gentileschi’s in 
Room X, though its merits are perhaps more obvious to 
those concerned with the art; but Morazzone—a new 
name to me—as a painter of “ St. Francis in Ecstasy ” 
and Salvator Rosa as a portraitist of his wife show 
extraordinary psychological insight. 

And Evaristo Baschenis of Bergamo with his 
** Musical Instruments ” (in Room XI) is an artist who 
deserves to be better known. He was a cleric with a 
“* musical instrument complex ”; he painted them in all 
sorts of combinations, evidently relishing in addition to 
their purpose and their functional shape also their cubic 
or geometrical form. In other words, he was a forerunner 
of the Cubists, thus differing radically from the Dutch, 
with the possible exception of Konstantijn Verhout. 

Here, then, we have a case where the public may 
legitimately be interested in problems of the art. 

In fact, however, I am not primarily concerned to 
prove that the public should not be initiated into the 
secrets of the art, but that putting such matters in the 
forefront of art is putting the cart before the horse. And 
if truth be told, the probable reason why so much of 
modern art fails to move is because the horse is in the 
wrong place. 


MR. CEDRIC MORRIS AND HIS FORTHCOMING 
EXHIBITION AT MESSRS. TOOTH’S 


It would not be surprising to learn that out of the 
many admirers of Cedric Morris’s paintings less than one 
half understood why they admired his work; it would 
not even be perturbing to discover that the artist himself 
does not realize exactly his painting is so good. That 
the public “ know nothing about art but know what 
they like ” is an old story ; and if there are thousands of 
incompetent artists about who do not know how incom- 
petent they are, it is reasonable to suspect that there 
must be a number of painters who cannot analyse their 
own excellences. 

It has been written of Mr. Morris that “ his land- 
scapes remain in the great tradition of English land- 
scape painting.” And, also : “ Mr. Morris is one of the 
few painters whose knowledge of wild nature is as 
great as his love for it, so that not only do his colour 
studies of birds attract attention and win admiration of 
critics and art lovers, but they also gain the approval 
of the ornithologists.” 

And a lot more in that strain. He has even been 
praised because he is entirely “ self-taught ” and because 
he has digested the esthetic principles of French painters, 
and, finally, because he paints as one writes—that is, 
beginning at the top and finishing at the bottom, without 
any preliminary designing. 

All that may be, and probably is true. But those who 
can discover his love of landscape, of wild nature, his 
knowledge of birds and butterflies and flowers, and can 
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SNELLEY CHURCH, SUFFOLK 





By Cedric Morris 


At Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Sons 


go no farther, have not found the artist in him at all. 
Even if it be a fact that he paints writer-wise, it would 
only concern the fringe of his art. Callot, the famous 
French engraver, was said to draw the figure from the 
feet upwards rather than from the head downwards ; and 
Mr. Walcot, the English etcher, omits the feet altogether 
—such matters are gossiping curiosities. 

I do not know why, but, looking at some of Mr. 
Morris’s pictures (which will be on view at Messrs. 
Tooth’s Galleries by the time this appears in print), two 
Latin words, fuit hic, came into my head, and I remem- 
bered that they occur on the panel of John van Eyck’s 
picture of “ Arnulfini and his Wife,” in the National 
Gallery: “‘ John van Eyck was here.” And I saw what 
my subconscious self meant me to understand. Looking at 
such landscapes as Mr. Morris’s “Snelley Church, Suffolk” 
(here illustrated), or ‘“‘ November,” one has that same 


impression : ‘‘ Cedric Morris was here.’’ Cedric Morris saw 
this landscape, and withVan Eyckian modesty would perhaps 
also write : “‘ Als ik kan” (anglice : ‘“‘ Done to the test 
of my abilities”). It is the personal interpretation Mr. 
Morris gives, the personal reaction against the neutral 
facts of Nature, that constitutes the value of his art, and 
it is the nature of his reaction that creates its charm. 
His eye sees in Nature a jewel-like beauty of rich colour— 
even in the English landscape. But he also goes deliber- 
ately in search of this jewel-like splendour. It is to be 
seen here not only in “ Hips and Haws,” which sparkle 
like gems, but also in the amazing vegetation of such 
pictures as “ Jardin Exotique” or the “ Flowers of 
Tunisia.” In “ Virginian Partridges”’ one finds this 
love of the amazing qualities of Nature not so much in 
the birds as in the cactus background, and notably in 
the queer little green and white one. Mr. Morris is 
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particular about his natural-history facts, and I have no 


doubt they are correct. Nevertheless, he must forgive 
me if I say that his birds and their setting remind me of 
the cases with stuffed specimens—with a difference : 
Mr. Morris has combined his “ specimens ” with their 
setting into an xsthetically organized unity, and it is this 
fact rather than any ornithological, lepidopteral or 
botanical accuracy that lends distinction to his art. 
There is no harm in the public looking at his pictures 
and overlooking his art. They may even enjoy the 


subtlety of some of his titles—‘‘ French Occupation 
French partridges and Iris Germanica),” for example— 
without being aware that the attraction of the picture is 
neither the realism of the two birds nor the charm of 
colour in the flowers of the background, but the esthetic 
“altogether” which the pronounced markings of the 
plumage clinches. 





° ae 
By Cedric Morris 


THE VALLEY OF THE BRETT 


His large picture, ““ End of August ” (reproduced on 
p. 220)—-a jumble of flowers that bloom in the late summer 
—is a tour de force, weaker in rhythmic design than is usual 
with him, but very striking. One thinks of Jan van Huysum, 
who painted a similar bunch on a large scale with just such 
a sunflower to dominate the whole. But how differently 
was not that done! Huysum was a calligraphic artist— 
how calligraphic may best be judged in his drawings, 
but the same fluency underlies his meticulously finished 
paintings with flies and butterflies and dewdrops all 
complete. One may take a magnifying glass to his 
canvas. One can only dothis in Mr. Morris’s case at the 
cost of losing the meaning of his forms altogether. Mr. 
Morris’s technique is neither calligraphic nor meticulous, 
but impressionistic. His remarkable finish is an optical 
illusion. He models his forms with the impasto of his 
colours, somewhat after the manner of Mr. Ginner. He 
builds up his paintings as a bricklayer builds his walls, 
only, as we have noted, in the reverse order—downward. 

But the point about his work is that his pictures are 
good art not because they are like Nature—the public 
who think so have never really seen Nature—nor because 
they are in most cases exsthetically exciting designs, but 
because he does what, after all, the great masters of the 
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past did: he gives the public what it can appreciate, 
tickling even the “ groundlings ” without descending to 
their level. 

Mr. Cedric Morris, who incidentally is not quite a 
young man—he has passed, I believe, his fortieth year— 
hails from Swansea, and is therefore like Brangwyn, 
Innes, Augustus John—a Welshman. Those who care 
for such ethnological facts may see something Celtic 
in the richness of his colour. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


This present exhibition of the painter-etchers confirms 
one’s impression that there never were more and, on an 
average, better etchings produced than at the present 
moment. Without in any way wishing to flatter the 
members of the Society, one could say that fully half the 
number of the works shown is worthy of special mention 
—an extraordinarily high percentage. 

Nor are the prints all etchings; there are line en- 
gravings, dry prints, mezzotints, soft ground etchings, 
and wood engravings. 

What struck me as remarkable, however, was the 
fact that up to the day of my visit the wood engravings 
seem to have found greater favour with the public 
than the other prints; at all events, though there are 
few wood engravings exhibited, there were relatively 
more of them sold. Mr. C. W. Taylor’s wood-prints 
seem to have been especially—and deservedly—popular, 
so much so that they were preferred to his own etchings. 
Is one to conclude that the public have tired of the 
etching “ craze”? Idonot thinkso. Buta slackening of 
the “ market ” wil! have the wholesome effect of driving 
such craftsmen out who took up this work more in the 
hope of economic reward than in obedience to some 
inner necessity. It will also—one hopes—keep away the 
“* collector ” who never touched the prints in his collec- 
tion except when he wanted to sell at a profit. One 
should purchase one’s “ art” as one purchases a box of 
cigars, knowing full well that it may all end in smoke— 
but enjoying the smoking. Only, the collecting of art is 
more pragmatical ; like the proverb—‘‘ Honesty is the 
best policy ”—it may bring a financial reward. 

On such purely personal grounds I, for instance, pre- 
ferred Mr. Harry Morley’s fine “ Silvia” and Mr. 
Robert Austin’s “ Deer,” both beautifully designed and 
clearly drawn line-engravings, to the more complicated 
linear compositions. Almost as much would I have 
liked—and for the same reasons—Mr. Nathaniel Sparks’s 
“Figure and Drapery,” but for the fact that there 
seemed to me insufficient difference in “texture ” 
between the figure and the drapery. Amongst the dry- 
points I would “ fall for ” Professor Malcolm Osborne’s 
portrait of Professor A. J. Grant. It not only looks as if it 
were “like,” but its technique expresses a fine design. 
Next I coveted, for quaint originality, Mr. Mayler’s etching 
(?) “ My Rock Garden,” and Mr. Tunnicliffe’s etching 
and aquatint, ““ The Holstein Bull.”” Next—— But here 
I find myself tempted to enumerate prints by Messrs. 
Anderson, Grant, Griggs, Rushbury, Strang, and so 
forth and so on, down to Miss Rose Campbell’s humorous 
set, ““ The Mistletoe Bough.” Perhaps the fault of the 
show is that it is too good in the moral sense; there are 
no “ naughty ” prints either in subject or in technique— 
only toujours perdrix. 
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FIRST LONDON EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE 
BY BENNO SCHOTZ AT THE LEFEVRE GALLERIES 

Ff Mr. Hugh Walpole, in the foreword of the catalogue 
to this exhibition, introduces the young artist with this 
high claim: ‘“ Benno Schotz’s work is authentic. That 
is no light thing to say in these days when it is so easy to 


pick up the externals of an art and to pretend that it is 
the real thing.” 

I dislike the word authentic because it presupposes a 
generally known or accepted measure of the thing it 
predicates. So also does his definition of it as “ the 
real thing.” Art is good or bad, well done or ill done; and 





as regards sculpture this is probably the one art of which 
it is mot “‘ easy to pick up the externals ” because it is the 
externals rather than the internals which create the 
greater obstacles. Sculpture is manual labour and, where 
carving is concerned, hard labour as well. That is why 
there are so few “‘ amateurs ” at the game. 


LILY (Bronze) 
By 
Benno Schotz, 


At the 
Lefevre Galleries 


No sculptor can “ suggest ” form as does the painter. 
He must make form by addition or subtraction according 
to whether he models in clay or carves in stone. 

The majority of Mr. Schotz’s exhibits are bronzes, 
in other words cast modellings of clay, but I think his 
work shows that good as his modelling can be his natural 
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talent is for carving: for cutting away from the hard 
solid. His realistic head “ Herzl ” (17) and his cubistic 
“Nocturne” are both admirably designed, and the 
“Herzl” heroically monumental. 

As a modeller Mr. Schotz shows himself specially 
capable when he deals with portraiture. He knows how 
to size up character and how to seize characteristics. 
Every single one of the portraits seems worth noting, for 
example, “ Amico Mio,” “ James McBey, Esq.,” 
“ Halbert J. Tatlock, Esq.,” and “‘ Mask of Young Man,” 
which latter is treated with the simpler planes and texture 
of a carving. Most admirable of all, perhaps, is the 
portrait of “‘ The Right Hon. Lord Weir,” in which the 
head is eloquently poised upon the shoulders. 

To judge the modelled figure work fairly is somewhat 
difficult, the artist having exhibited early and late work 
side by side without indicating dates. At all events such 
things as “Woman with Towel” and “ Torso—The 
March ” are on a much higher line of achievement than 
others, in which sometimes, curiously enough, the hand 
of the carver seems irrelevantly to have interfered. 
Mr. Schotz should have a “ future ” in London. 

Our illustration on p. 223 is from a modelled head 


MR. S. M. LITTEN’S ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS 
AT MESSRS. JAMES CONNELL’S GALLERIES 


Mr. S. M. Litten is an artist of considerable talent 
and remarkable originality. His talent he exhibits in 
public, his originality he still conceals from it and reserves 
only for the enjoyment of his friends. Perhaps he is 
wise. The public like to know where they are, and when, 
as in this exhibition, he takes them to Holland and 
Venice with his drawings and etchings they feel them- 
selves just off terra firma—there being so much water 
about—but agreeably so as should be the case with art. 
Holland and Venice inevitably suggest Rembrandt and 
Whistler, and Mr. Litten does, here, nothing to disturb 
the association. His drawings, extremely able, suggest 
their purpose, they are manifestly preparations for 
etched plates. As an etcher, Mr. Litten, following in the 
footsteps of Whistler and McBey, is no purist; he 
makes ample use of wiped tone. Occasionally too much 
so, perhaps, for the “‘lights”’ necessary to the composition 
do not always explain themselves in relation to the facts 
of Nature. Nevertheless, the effect of his technique is 
always pleasing ; the more so as his vision is naturally 
romantic. “ The Betrothal” might be an illustration 
for Browning’s ““ Two in a Gondola.” Mr. Litten shows 
us Venice as she looks at her best: and like all faded 
beauties ruinously faded in broad, clear daylight, she 
reproduces her former glory to perfection only in moon or 
lamplit nights. “‘ The Doorway, Venice,” “‘ Chiesa del 
Frari,” “The Grand Canal, Venice,” are amongst the 
best of the Venetian etchings showing this splendid 
dilapidation. But his romantic sense also comes out in 
views of shipping and rough weather, as in “ Winter 
Quarters,” “ The Old Still ” and “‘ The Smuggler,” where 
wind and rain are admirably suggested. 

Amongst the drawings, “‘ The Little Café, Dordrecht,” 
** Old Houses, Voorstradtshaven, Dordrecht,” “ Reflec- 
tions, Amsterdam,” the “ Ponte Canareggio, Venice,” 
and “ The Busy Bridge ” may be singled out for special 
notice. 
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RECENT PAINTINGS BY VANESSA BELL—AT 
THE LONDON ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION (MESSRS. 
COOLING’S GALLERIES) 

Mrs. Vanessa Bell has now for a good few years been in 
the forefront of the women artists. She is, above all, a 
painter who understands her medium, both technically and 
esthetically. Her pictures, and more especially her 
still-life and flower pieces such as here: “ The White 
Urn” (see illustration below), “ Buddha and Chry- 
santhemums,” “ Green Tulips,” are distinguished by 





THE WHITE URN By Vanessa Bell 
Brought by the Contemporary Art Society 


reason of colour design and sense of ambient space. 
She shows us things animate and inanimate in their 
material appearance, synthesized within their frames in 
rhythmic mutual relation. Her “Nudes,” more 
particularly the single one of a lady with considerable 
embonpoint, are rendered with a sense of the perhaps all 
too solid flesh. In other than purely ezsthetical 
qualities Mrs. Bell is less successful, even where, as in 
“ Dieppe in the Eighties,” she manifestly desired to be. 

If Mrs. Bell’s exhibition has more than passing value, 
Miss Virginia Woolf’s “ Foreword” to the catalogue is 
priceless. As a feat of circumlocution it must be 
unrivalled; as an example of style it surely has no equal; 
nor could any mere male hope to emulate it: it wears a 
crinoline. 


MR. ELLIOTT SEABROOKE’S PAINTINGS 
AT THE GOUPIL GALLERY 
When one sees such pictures as, for example, “‘ Flower- 
piece ” (3), “ L’Etang de Berre,” “‘ Landscape, Le Lavan- 
dou ” (27), “ Still-life” (28), one realizes that Mr. Elliott 
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Seabrooke is one of the painters who matter. He is an 
artist and a painter; by which distinction I mean that he 
can not only conceive and design but also handle pigment, 
and express what he intends not merely by colouring but 
by painting his designs. Moreover, though the Ghost 
of Cézanne still hovers over them, his pictures have 
become more companionable than they used to be. But 
I think he has done his qualities a disservice by hanging 
too many works and consequently by seeming to repeat 
himself too often. If there is one real fault to be found 
with his painting it is perhaps the very fact that he loves 
pigment as such too much and is inclined to forget 
“textures,” with the result that one cannot always 
distinguish between earth, rock and vegetation, because 
structurally they all play the same part in the composition. 
This is particularly noticeable, for instance, in “ Towards 
Faviéres ” (32) or “‘ Edge of the Forest” (17). But 
“ L’Etang de Berre ” (9) would alone make a visit worth 
while. 


RECENT VENETIAN WATERCOLOURS BY 
W. RUSSELL FLINT, A.R.A., R.W.S., AT 
BARBIZON HOUSE 


Mr. Russell Flint’s handling of watercolour is so 
incredibly dexterous that it would be for him an impossible 
task to paint a bad picture in that medium. That, given 
such a city as Venice, he would be in his element with such 
a medium was a foregone conclusion. And when he 
paints water as he does here frequently, as for example in 
“The Old Granary ” (3), or the “‘ Traghetto San Stae ” 
(14), he does it better than any watercolourist who ever 
lived—or so it seems to me. Moreover, Mr. Flint has 
chosen unusual subjects, or aspects, rather than the all 
too familiar views of Venice, which is another advantage, 
and finally he has made the most—as, e.g., in “ Silver 
and Rose—The Redentore ’”—of the “‘ Colour of Venice,” 
only representing her as a cleaner beauty that it has been 
my good fortune ever to have noticed. Beside all these 
good qualities I have only one fault to find in these 
drawings: the buildings somehow lack substance. I 
do not mean that they are insufficiently defined, but 
rather that the definition is often the paper-edge kind, as, 
for example, in the “Campo S. Barnaba” (5). The 
medium one feels has become the end rather than the 
means. 


MISS MARY ADSHEAD’S WORK AT THE 
GOUPIL GALLERY 


Miss Mary Adshead’s exhibition of paintings, drawings 
and decorations is calculated to keep the visitor constantly 
in good humour. Living must seem to this young artist 
“* great fun.” Or possibly she is already a bit of a philo- 
sopher, and knowing that it is not, thinks it wise to 
“‘ pretend.” She is one of the new English school of 
decorators, headed by Mr. Rex Whistler, who have 
delivered themselves from the Greeks and Romans, from 
the frivolous French and the doleful Britons, who refuse 
to take art solemnly—from the point of view of subject- 
matter. On the other hand, the esthetic side they have 
more seriously considered than the painters of large 
pictures of the pompier kind. Miss Adshead’s decorative 
panels therefore are decorative; they not only keep to the 
wall, but they definitely suggest the kind of architectural 
and mobiliar environment that should go with them. 


and Notes 


There is no space to describe these panels, screens, trays 
and designs for mural paintings; but the following titles 
will give some idea of the kind of thing the visitor may 
expect to see: “ The Picnic”—painted in the colour 
scheme of a faded Brussels tapestry; “‘ Homage to Mozart ” 
—more baroque than rococo; “ Eleusinian Fantasy ” in 
the archaic Greek manner; “A Tropical Fantasy”; 
** Nursery Decoration”’; “‘ Table with Painted Glass Top”; 
*“* Painted Glass Tray”; a screen, in the Scandinavian 
style of colouring, etc. etc. 

All full of humour and pleasant cleverness. Why not 
employ such artists as Miss Adshead to decorate one’s 
house instead of contracting with Messrs. Dick and 
Harry, Ltd.—limited generally to what is called “ Period 
decoration,” the “ period” signifying any taste except 
the present one. 


THE FORTY-FIRST EXHIBITION OF THE RIDLEY 
ART CLUB AT THE NEW BURLINGTON 
GALLERIES 


This club “ was constituted originally as a little 
sketch club in memory of the late Matthew White Ridley, 
afriendof Whistler’s . . . and . . . oftheoriginal members 
some still remain, but year by year the circle was enlarged. 
. . . Experiments of many different schools of painting 
have always been, and always will be, welcomed by the 
‘Ridley.’ There is a charm in variety, and though the 
club inclines to the conservative . . . yet it is catholic 
in its aims and ideals. . . . Admission is by invitation 
only.” These excerpts from the foreword are quoted 
because they give the general “ atmosphere” of this 
exhibition, in which the feeling of “the little sketch club” 
is still perceptible. Amongst a large number of pleasant 
if conservatively inclined pictures few stand out as authori- 
tative works of art. Amongst the latter the paintings 
of Mr. P. H. Padwick are “head and shoulders ” 
above the rest, although Mr. John Cole is perhaps an 
exception; he reaches near Mr. Padwick’s stature. 
Mr. Padwick’s landscapes demonstrate the fact that the 
greater artists are concerned less with the representation 
than with the presentation of facts. The difference 
is really fundamental since representation deals with 
Nature and her facts, whilst presentation deals with Art 
and the facts of Nature which the artist considers worthy of 
putting before the spectator. So that, strictly speaking, 
Mr. Padwick’s landscapes are no more “ like Nature ” 
than Gray’s elegy is “‘ like Stoke Poges.” 

Mr. John Cole, though he paints in a different “ key ” 
and with more colour, also seems to me to have reached 
that higher plane of esthetic creation. And, of course, 
also Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen, although his “ The 
Offerings ” belongs to yet another category of art, its 
poetry being literary rather than immediate. 

If one does not insist on achievement quite so 
advanced one can, however, find quite a number of 
pleasant things in this show, for example: Mr. Alfred 
Hayward’s ‘ Afternoon Heat: Sussex Landscape”; 
Mr. Terrick Williams’s “Trees in Spring”; Miss 
Dorothy Lucas’s “‘ The Blade Tulip ”; Mr. Littlejohn’s 
“A Sussex Valley”; Miss Dorothy Freeman’s -“ Rue 
de l’Escale, La Rochelle’; and others. Miss Anne 
Acheson’s charming portrait of “ Harriet Emily,” a 
little child’s, treated as a garden figure in lead, must not 
go unmentioned. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 

Mr. Ian Campbell Gray’s first show at Messrs. Tooth’s 
Gallery proves him to be a painter of extraordinarily 
delicate sensibility. It is obvious that he has not yet the 
full command of his hand, at least one cannot imagine 
that the effects obtained are in all cases what he intended. 
Nevertheless, when he succeeds he is uncommonly good. 
“ Flowers, Blue Background,” “‘ Beach Scene,” “‘ Flowers 
in White Jug,” “‘ The Dead Tree,” and “ Charmouth ” 
are examples of his best achievement, which rests, as it 
should do, not on imitation of natural but on the creation 
of zsthetical beauty. 


In contrast with Mr. Gray, Mr. Flight’s “ Sketches 
from Nature” at the Redfern Gallery are rapid trans- 
criptions of landscape. Mr. Flight, using watercolour with 
a whole arm swing, covers his paper rapidly with a kind 
of calligraphy of brush work. It is “hit or miss.” 
Where he misses it seems to me to be mainly due to 
ignoring the white shapes of the bare paper, rather than 
to the brush lines themselves. Where he “hits ” his 
variety of colour and tone values, having regard to the 
rapidity of the brush work, is specially commendable. 
Amongst his best things are “‘ Near Bognor,” the subtle 
“The Moat—Winter,” “ Summer on the River,” “‘ The 
Seine-Chantemesle,” and “The Canoe.” His figure 
paintings are less successful, though the rapid noting down 
of fully modelled from in “The Eurasian” is well 
worth the mention. 


Mr. W. P. Robins, noted as an etcher, especially of 
landscapes with trees, shows watercolour drawings and 
lithographs at Mr. Paterson’s Gallery. The watercolour 
drawings are full of light, and at times, as in “‘ Evening, 
Isleworth,” or “The Timber Boat, Shoreham,” of 
tender opalescent colour. All his watercolours, and more 
especially “ Flemish Mill,” “ Mill at Daunai,” “‘ Veere,” 
“Walberswick” and ‘Great Man Barn, Chingford,” 
would be pleasant to live with. His five lithographs are 
admirable, and only the fact that he might take the 
appreciation amiss prevents me from stating definitely 
that the medium suits him better than etching. His 
hand naturally “ writes” forms, it does not naturally 
“engrave ” or “ scribble.” 


Miss Celia Bedford’s drawings and lithographs at 
the Twenty-one Gallery show not only that the artist can 
draw well and does understand the medium of lithography, 
but also that she has an individual outlook on life. She 
is interested in common humanity, such as one meets 
“In the Train,” in the “Caledonian Market,” on 
“* Saturday Afternoon in Soho,” and so forth. Everywhere 
she observes with the eye of a humorist. “Cup o’ Tea, 
Caledonian Market” is particularly good, and every- 
where, too, the medium is plainly used as a medium. 
Amongst her drawings, “‘ The Study of an Old Woman,”’ 
the ““ Head of a Man,” and the “ Antodia Butler” are 
worthy of mention. 


Apparently, one of the reasons of the Exhibition of 
Modern French Paintings at the Beaux Arts Gallery is 
the wish to offer an English public the chance of acquiring 
good paintings at very reasonable prices, more reasonable 
than British painters are wont to place on their works. 
With this aspect I have no desire to deal at the moment. 
Sufficient to say that whilst many of the pictures included 
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are, if as good, certainly no better than average “ modern ” 
English works. Some of the exhibitors, such as Jean 
Marchand, Othon Friesz, are already well known, but 
the work that has most impressed me, and that 
bears the hall-mark of mastery, is the pastel drawing, or 
rather painting, of Paul Elie Gernez. His “ Bouquet de 
Fleurs,” “‘ Marine,” and especially “ Plage,” are alone 
worth a visit, when one should also take in perhaps 
Maurice Savreux’s “ Bouquet sur le Piano”; Verge 
Sarret’s “Palmeria 4 Biskra”; Henri Malancon’s 
“Nature Morte, Citrus”; and Picart le Doux’s 
“ Fleurs et Coquillages.” 


At The Fine Art Society’s Galleries there are two exhibi- 
tions to see. Mr. Cecil Hunt’s watercolours of “ The 
Isles of the Aegean and Beyond ” are in his usual and 
well-known manner; they therefore need no description. 
I can only state my preferences, and they are for the ex- 
tensive views such as “Attic Landscape” in which 
he gives closer representations of classic ruins as, for 
instance, in “On the Acropolis, Athens,” or “ The 
Hillside ” and the “‘ Pireus—Athens ” by night. 


At the Abbey Gallery Mr. Edward Chappel has a 
collection of oil paintings on view. In his landscapes 
his method is that of impressionism : he states the facts 
of Nature—trees, meadows, water, mountains, houses—as 
they appear to the eye, taking in the whole ; in his still- 
life subjects he inclines to separate his facts—fruit, 
flowers, vases—in the manner of the seventeenth-century 
Flemish. Mr. Chappel was born in Antwerp, which 
may have something to do withit. On the whole, there- 
fore, one prefers his quiet, pleasant views of English 
and French landscapes: such things as, for instance, 
“Woburn Green ” (16) and “ St. Maure ” (14). 


Mr. Charles Hauff, of 42 Museum Street, is holding an 
exhibition of colour woodcuts of a peculiarly interesting 
kind. They are of a comparatively large size, and though 
in principle similar to Japanese woodcuts their effect is 
totally different. They are essentially modern in the 
sense that they show the influence of Cézanne and Van 
Gogh, without, however, imitating them. Their effect is 
therefore much more akin to the bold impressions of 
modern art paintings, whilst the method lends them a 
decorative effect which is absent from the oil medium. 
The most striking contributions perhaps are the prints 
by Miss Rollins, Miss Nass, and Miss Schmiedeberg- 
Blume, and the bird subjects by Mr. Tiipke-Grande and 
Mr. Winkelmann. 


MR. RICHARD SICKERT, A.R.A., AT THE SAVILE 
GALLERY 

As we go to press a very important exhibition is 
opening, on February 19, at the Savile Gallery, Bruton 
Street, of recent works by Mr. Richard Sickert, A.R.A. 
On the opposite page we are able to reproduce an interest- 
ing self-portrait which is one of the exhibits. We are 
inclined to think that this exhibition, which will remain 
open till the first week in April, will attract very 
widespread attention. 

A FORTHCOMING EXHIBITION 

Messrs. Knoedler inform us that they have arranged 
to hold an important exhibition of contemporary British 
paintings at their Galleries, 15 Old Bond Street, from 
March Io to 31. 
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THE SERVANT OF ABRAHAM 
At the Savile Gallery, Bruto1 Street 
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By W. Richard Sickert, A.R.A. 
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THE RIVER DORDOGNE 


AN EXHIBITION OF STENCILLING BY THE CURWEN 
PRESS AT THE ZWEMMER GALLERY, 26 Litchfield 
Street, Charing Cross Road. 

Those of our readers who are interested in the Book 
Beautiful, but especially authors and publishers, should 
visit this exhibition by the Curwen Press. 

From the quality of the work shown one would 
hardly believe that it is the product of that ancient 
pattern-maker—the stencil, in use for untold ages, not 
only in connection with fabrics, but also for the old- 
fashioned “ penny-plain-twopence-coloured ” kind of 
illustrated sheet. 

The process, revived as pochoir reproduction on the 
Continent, has proved itself especially useful in pub- 
lications of a limited issue where modern colour processes, 
involving long “‘ runs,” are out of the question. 

In the hands of the Curwen Press printers the process 
has become entirely delightful. Originals and reproduc- 
tions shown here side by side are scarcely distinguishable 
from one another. In the case of designs based on a 
“* key-block,” that is to say, on the printing of contour 
lines, the stencil keeps wonderfully well to the contours, 
with just that same freedom which characterizes the 
print coloured by the original artist, but without that 
carelessness which used to disfigure old prints. 

More admirable still, however, are the illustrations 
without a key-design and, moreover, with “ broken ” 
colours. Here one must praise both the ingenuity of 
the stencil cutting and the sympathy and docility of the 
colourists who are, after all, not “born artists,” but 
ordinary working girls from the East End. 

The success of the ensemble in these Curwen Press 
productions depends, nevertheless, also to a very great 
extent on the original artists employed by them or the 
publishers, and which include Albert Rutherston, Paul 
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Nash, McKnight Kauffer, Edward Bawden, Jacquier, 
Althea Willoughby, and others. 

_ The exhibition is, in fact, a feast for the modern 
bibliophile who will find here choice specimens from such 
presses as the “ Nonesuch,” the “‘ Soncino,” the “ Cresset,” 
the “ Blackmore,” the “‘ Curwen,” the “ Oxford Univer- 
sity Press,” from Etchells and Macdonald, Cassell’s, and 
others. Incidentally we congratulate Mr. Zwemmer for 
having opened his pleasant little gallery with a show 
which so popularly combines art and book productions. 


MR. BASSETT WILSON 

The watercolours and tempera pictures of the 
Dordogne by Mr. Bassett Wilson here reproduced are 
characteristic of the vigorous work of this artist who has 
hitherto been known as a talented amateur and has now 
taken his courage in both hands and decided to make 
painting his career. The watercolour demonstrates the 
intimate connection between the outlook of the modern 
generation and thatof artists like Claude and Cotman when 
they were disposed to let themselves go in some animated 
sketch. Mr. Wilson’s summary technique in the tempera 
painting serves, however, to remind us that Impressionism 
lies between the modern-classical and the older pictur- 
esque-classical achievements; and that modern artists 
when they abandon Impressionist freedom seem often to 
do so with regret. Mr. Wilson has recently had a suc- 
cessful exhibition of his work in the Knoedler Galleries 
in New York, where his wife, Muriel Wilson, who paints 
attractive flower-pieces that are essentially colour, was 
exhibiting at the same time. R. H. W. 


We have received the January number of the “‘ Bulletin 
of the Detroit Institute of Arts.” It is illustrated and 
contains interesting articles by W. Heil, an equestrian 
statuette by Pietro Tacca of Florence (1580-1650), an 
article by Dr. Valentiner on the Boucher panel in the 
possession of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb; and 
articles on Chinese bronze, Byzantine brocade and 
Chippendale furniture. 


A Correction—We regret an error occurred in the 
February issue in our description of Messrs. Robert 
Dunthorne and Son’s plate “ ‘Old Ironsides ’ in Chase” 
by Harold Wyllie. This should have been described as a 
coloured aquatint. 





THE RIVER DORDOGNE (Watercolour) 
By Bassett Wilson 








LUNETTE (The Vieweg Collection) 


By Andrea della Robbia 


To be sold at Messrs. Rudolph Lepke’s Auction Rooms, Berlin, 
on March 18 


ART IN THE SALEROOM 


By W. G. 


ARCH, as a rule, sees the art auction market 

in full swing, and though the year opened 

rather tamely, the sales scheduled to take 

place at Christie’s, Sotheby’s, and the leading 
Continental salerooms are well up to the average as 
regards both interest and importance. 

Following the sale of the famous Lansdowne marbles 
on the sth, which were fully described in our last number, 
Christie’s are selling at their rooms on the 6th the 
decorative furniture and household effects from Lans- 
downe House, while on the following day that firm is 
selling some eighty odd pictures from the same residence. 
There is little amongst the furniture which calls for 
comment, but the pictures include several canvases 
which will undoubtedly arouse keen competition, some 
for their artistic and others for their literary interest. 

Lord Lansdowne’s chief collection is, of course, at 
Bowood, from whence came Remt randt’s famous land- 
scape, “‘ The Mill,” sold to the Philadelphian magnate, 
Mr. P. A. Widener, nearly twenty years ago, and a 
wonderful landscape by Albert Cuyp which was acquired 
by the late Lord Iveagh and now hangs at Kenwood. 

Another work which left Bowood some years back and 
which is still fortunately in this country is Van Dyck’s 
superb portrait of Henrietta Maria, Charles the First’s 
Queen, which now forms one of the gems of the famous 
Cowdray collection. 

Had the Bowood collection also been sold it would 
have, indeed, been a memorable dispersal, for it includes 
many magnificent portraits by Reynolds, Lawrence, 
and Hoppner; Hogarth’s portrait of Peg Woffington; 
a delightful portrait of Kitty Fisher by that steadily 
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appreciating master, Francis Cotes; and landscapes by 
Canaletto, Cuyp, Ruysdael, and other noted masters. 

Nevertheless, the sale on the 7th is full of interest and 
noteworthy sums will undoubtedly be realized for several 
of the pictures. 

The craze amongst American collectors for anything 
even remotely connected with Dr. Johnson presages some 
spirited bidding for one of the several portraits by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds which are to be sold. 

This is a portrait of Henry Thrale shown in a deep- 
red velvet coat, white stock, and powdered wig, which 
was painted by Sir Joshua in 1777. 

Henry Thrale, the son of a successful brewer, lived 
in a commodious villa at Streatham, then a village, and 
there formed a literary coterie in which Johnson, Baretti, 
and Arthur Murphy were the principal figures. Reynolds, 
too, was a very intimate friend of the Thrales and fre- 
quently partook of their generous hospitality. 

This portrait, which is well known to biographers of 
Reynolds, was bequeathed by Mrs. Thrale to her daughter 
Susan, from whom it passed to Lady Keith, finally 
passing, by inheritance, to the Lansdowne family about 
forty years ago. 

Two other fine Reynolds portraits are those of David 
Garrick and Elizabeth Drax, Countess of Berkeley. 

The first, a half-length, showing the famous actor 
seated before a table, has been frequently exhibited, and 
in 1779, the year of Garrick’s death, was in the possession 
of Sir Thomas Mills. 

The other portrait, also a half-length, was painted in 
1760, probably to the order of the sitter’s second husband, 
Robert, Earl Nugent, whom she married in 1757. 
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PORTRAIT OF 
DAVID MIDDLETON 


By 
Thos. Gainsborough, R.A. 
Formerly believed to be a 
portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin 
Messrs. Christie’s, 
” March 7 
From the Lansdowne 
Collection 





PORTRAIT OF HENRY THRALE 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 
Messrs. Christie’s, March 7 


From the Lansdowne Collection 
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There are also four 
versions of portraits by 
Reynolds, including 
portraits of Johnsonand 
Reynolds, and one of 
Miss Hester Thrale, 
eldest daughter of 
Henry Thrale. 

These were acquired 
direct from the Thrale 
family and are probably 
copies of pictures in the 
famous Streatham Gal- 
lery, made forthe family 
at the time the collec- 
tion was sold in 1816. 

Gainsborough is re- 
presented by one por- 
trait, a particularly fine 
example of his work, 
and had the original 
attribution been 
maintained it would 
undoubtedly have pro- 
duced a record bid 
for a male portrait at 
Christie’s. 











PORTRAIT OF A SCULPTOR 
Said to be Sansovino 


By Titian 
Messrs. Christie’s, March 7 


From the Lansdowne Collection 
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Last century it was generally accepted as a portrait 
of Benjamin Franklin and it was, in fact, exhibited as 
such in the National Portrait Exhibition in 1867. Later 
investigation, however, has proved fairly conclusively 
that it is a likeness of David Middleton, Surgeon-General 
to the Army and surgeon to George III. 





PORTRAIT OF A NOBLEMAN 
By Ferdinand Bol 
Messrs. Christie’s, March 7 
In the Lansdowne Collection 


Of the Old Masters there is an especially fine portrait 
of a sculptor traditionally said to be Sansovino, the 
Venetian architect and sculptor, by Giorgione, while 
Titian is represented by a portrait of a gentleman, in- 
scribed “‘ Do Titiano Vecellio Singelare amico.” 

There is a fine portrait by Ferdinand Bol, perhaps 
Rembrandt’s most able follower, an interesting portrait 


of Sir Robert Walpole and his wife, by J. G. Eckhardt, 
in a Grinling Gibbon frame, and a notable portrait of 
Pope Innocent X, by Velazquez. 





PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN _ By Titian 
Messrs. Christie’s, March 7 Lansdowne Collection 


The last week in February saw the sale at Christie’s, 
owing to the recent fire at Lulworth Castle, of some fine 
old English furniture. On March 3 Sotheby’s are selling 
from the same source a selection from the library, the 
same library which once housed the famous Luttrell 
Psalter and the Bedford Book of Hours, which it will be 





CHILDREN WITH A CAT 
(The Vieweg Collection) 
To be sold at Messrs. Rudolph Lepke’s Auction Rooms, Berlin, 
March 18 


By Fan Steen 


LANDSCAPE By Facob Ruysdael 

(The Vieweg Collection) 

To be sold at Messrs, Rudolph Lepke’s Auction Rooms, Berlin, 
March 18 
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remembered were sold last July for the remarkable total Of particular charm,. too, is a characteristic work 


of £64,500. 


by Jan Steen, “Children Playing with a Kitten.” 


Perhaps the most notable item in the catalogue is a The history of this picture can be traced back to the 
copy of Chastising of God’s Children, a small work of middle of the eighteenth century, when it appeared 


forty-eight leaves, 
printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde at Westminster 
in 1492. 

Of the copies of 
this book recorded by 
Duff, only two were 
in private libraries, the 
Huth copy sold in 
1912 for £300 and the 
copy belonging to the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

That this newly- 
discovered copy, which 
bears the signature of 
an early owner, “Eliza- 
beth Alford,” on the 
title, and which is in a 
sound and perfect con- 
dition, will realize a 
sum far in excess of 
that paid for the Huth 
example is a foregone 
conclusion. 

Other notable books 
include a presentation 
copy of Sir W. Daven- 
ant’s Gondibert, 1651, 
with an _ inscription 
by the author on the 
fly-leaf, a copy of Dr. 
Johnson’s rare play, 
“Trene,” and a fine 
copy of the same 
author’s well-known 
Dictionary. 

In the middle of 
March Rudolph Lepke, 
the Berlin art auction- 
eer, is selling the fam- 
ous Heinrich Vieweg 
collection of pictures, 
a collection especially 
rich in examples by the 
great Dutch masters of 
the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and outstanding 
paintings by early 
Italian and Flemish 
masters. 

The formation of 


in the sale of the 
= Seger Tierens collec- 
' tion, being acquired 
by its late owner at 
the Neven sale at 
Cologne in 1879. To 
its description in 
Smith’s “ Catalogue 
Raisonné ”’ is appended 
the note “ Admirably 
painted.” 

Works by other 
Dutch masters include 
examples by Avercamp, 
van Aelst, Ferdinand 
Bol, De Heem, Mieris, 
Rachel Ruysch, the 
flower painter; while 
David Teniers, the 
Fleming, is represented 
by a typical village 
scene acquired in 1876 
from the Ruhl collec- 
tion for the modest sum 
of 1,926 thaler. 

In the Italian school 
are paintings by Coti- 
gnola, Bernardino 
Fungai, and Marco 
Zoppo; the early Ger- 
man school is repre- 
sented by a fine portrait 
by Lucas Cranach, 
while there are also 
numerous works of 
varying quality by 
masters of the early 
Flemish school. 

In addition to the 
pictures there are two 
fine pieces by Andrea 
della Robbia, as well 
as tapestry, silver, and 
porcelain. 

On March 20, 
Christie’s are selling a 





FIGURE OF A SQUATTING SCRIBE NAMED WERTEHUTI magnificent Egyptian 
Black basalt, 26 ins. high basalt figure of a squat- 
Egyptian 26th Dynasty ting scribe named 

To be sold at Messrs Christie’s, March 20 Wertehuti. 


Dating back to the 


this collection dates back to the eighteenth century and twenty-sixth dynasty and measuring 26 ins. in height, it 
the works it contains are of such a general high standard is inscribed all round, one inscription reading :— 


that its sale will attract the professional collectors of two 


continents. 


One of the best of the Dutch pictures is a superb 
view of Haarlem, by Jacob Ruysdael, whose work has so 
appreciated in the market of recent years. Though un- 


“« The owner of the statue was a man named Wertehuti 
(‘ Thoth is Great’), whose father was named Pedine- 
ferhotep (‘ The gift of Neferhotep ’) and whose mother 
was named Mutmin (‘ The mother of Min ’).” 


doubtedly one of his finest landscapes it was practically He was a scribe, sculptor, and chief artist to the 
unknown until it appeared in the saleroom at the dispersal | temple of Amin, and was evidently a resident of Thebes, 
of the Schloss Driburg collection in Berlin in 1887. where he was buried. 
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PIETA: THE DEAD CHRIST SUPPORTED BY ANGELS 


By Giovanni Bellim 


Lent by the Municipal Museum, Rimini 


NOTES ON THE EXHIBITION OF 
ITALIAN ART 


By ADOLFO VENTURI 


O set out to give an account of the 
Exhibition of Italian Art in London 
is to lose oneself in a gleaming 
labyrinth of treasures. The way- 
farer hesitates, turns here and there, and more 
than once retraces his steps, because of the 
difficulty that he experiences in choosing 
amongst the objects that meet his dazzled eyes. 
It is, indeed, a fantastic experience, which in 
all probability will never occur again, this 
assemblage of such a collection of gems, con- 
veyed hither from their country of origin, to be 
confronted here with other groups from their 
lands of exile—all brought together to make 
more complete the Golden Book of Art which 
is the glory of Italy. 
Here are assembled, for example, from all 
the galleries of Europe, the fragments of the 
precious polyptych of Simone Martini—the 
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** Annunciation,” the “ Crucifixion ” and the 
“Descent from the Cross” from Antwerp, 
the “‘ Procession to Calvary ” from the Louvre, 
the ‘‘ Entombment ” from the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum in Berlin. In the “ Annunciation,” 
fresh hues of spring robe the Angel, in whose 
hands the Byzantine sceptre is changed, as by a 
miracle, into the white stalk of a lily. And these 
hues seem to be iridescent, as they change from 
red to blue, from yellow to purple. In this 
scene, too, the golden border of the robe that 
clothes the Virgin flows straight before us, then 
runs into loops, then flows on again, then 
halts again, making altogether, with its vibrat- 
ing Gothic line, a most melodious Oriental 
arabesque. 

With the coming of the Gothic spirit, life 
breaks forth in the scenes of the Via Crucis. 
The mystical dignity of the personages in 
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Photo: Topical Press 
THE ENTOMBMENT By Simone Martini 


Lent by the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin 
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THE ANGEL OF THE ANNUNCIATION THE VIRGIN OF THE ANNUNCIATION 
By Simone Martini By Simone Martini 
? Lent by the Musée Royal, Antwerp Lent by the Musée Royal, Antwerp 
' 
ae 
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THE CRUCIFIXION THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS 
By Simone Martini By Simone Martini 
Lent by the Musée Royal, Antwerp Lent by the Musée Royal, Antwerp 
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= = Martyr crowned with roses—is seen 

side by side with the “‘ Annunciation” 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge; in which panel, in the silence 
of the white loggia, it seems as though 
the clear rays of the morning sun 
whispered the words of the Ave. 
Everything is suffused with freshness 
and purity—the slender columns like 
tall, white altar candles, the vine leaves 
and the flowers, which fleck with 
shades of light green and pale rose the 
white walls of the background. All 
is quiet around the divine figures; 
and a bolted door at the back seems 
to set a seal on the impression of 
Holy Silence. We do not know a 
more lyrical piece of painting in 
all Florentine Art. 

At the same time, in the “ Miracle 

of St. Zenobius,” the drama is ex- 

Photo: Topical Prss. + ©PYessed with unexpected violence of 

THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. LUCY By Domenico Veneziano | Contrast between the pointed Gothic 

Lent by the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin background behind the mother of the 

youth, and the vertical lines of the 

Duccio’s works adapts itself to the rhythm of sunlit street packed close with houses, with the 

the Passion. It seems as though, in the ‘Way motionless group of the subordinate figures and 

to Calvary,” Christ’s robe, tinged with blood, of the saint in prayer. The tense line of this 

made the colours around it glow. In the figure, which would not be out of Key in a group 

““Entombment,” of Berlin, human 

grief breaks out in plangent cries of 
despair. 

In all these works the colours 
shine out, rivalling each other in 
splendour and scintillating like gems. 
The flesh tints glow as though they 
reflected the gold of the aureoles. 
The armour of the soldiers is made 
beautiful by fine arabesques of gold 
thread. By the side of the fresh and 
clear tones of the spring, shines forth 
the glow of gold, the flame-like 
glamour of the Orient. 

Another feast for the eyes is 
provided by the bringing together of 
the scattered parts of the predella of 
Domenico Veneziano’s altarpiece in 
the Uffizi. The tranquil rhythm of 
the space composition and the clear, 
limpid tonality of the precious little 
panel of the “‘ Martyrdom of St. Lucy” 
from the Kaiser Friedrich Museum— 
wherein the dead whiteness of the wall 
reflects its light on the figure of the 





Photo: Topical fone 
ST. ZENOBIUS RAISES THE BOY TRAMPLED BY OXEN 
By Domenico Veneziano 
Lent by the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. SYLVESTER 


Lent by Prince Doria-Pamphili-Landi, Rome 


By Pesellino 





SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. SYLVESTER 


Lent by Prince Doria-Pamphili-Landi, Rome 


By Pesellino 
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of Niccold dall’ Arca, breaks with a cry the 
silence that petrifies the crowd. The reassem- 
bling of these parts of the predella enables us 
to realize to the full the peculiar qualities of 
Domenico Veneziano, the tranquil painter of the 
altarpiece of the Uffizi, of the “‘ Martyrdom of 
St. Lucy ” at Berlin, of the “ Annunciation ” of 


others, shaped like tall pinnacles, near the saint, 
burn like torches in the sudden burst of light 
which dazzles the enraptured friars. Every- 
thing seems to palpitate as with a sudden 
awakening: the paths through the meadows 
have evanescent lines of snow that are melting 
from the sudden heat; and the points of the 





ST. JOHN IN THE DESERT 


Photo : Topical Press 
By Domenico Veneziano 


Lent by Carl W. Hamilton, Esg., New York 


Cambridge (p. 241), and of the little “ St. John 
in the Desert ” from the Hamilton Collection. 
A true Cantico del Sole is the “‘ Stigmatisation 
of St. Francis,” from the collection of Count 
Alessandro Contini; where the miracle is 
represented as taking place in a sudden burst of 
sunlight. As a contrast to the pyramid forms 
of the mountains on the left, which appear to 
be composed of snow tinged with rosy rays, the 
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rocks soar, one above the other, like tongues 
of flame. There lives here the Gothic spirit; 
which the placid Domenico Veneziano evokes, 
in order that he may express the lightning 
rapidity of light itself. 

Thus, in the galleries of this Exhibition, 
dismembered masterpieces of Italian art are 
brought together for our delight. And that is 
not all. The present propinquity of works that 
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VIRGIN AND CHILD AND THREE ANGELS 


Photo: Topical Press 
By Piero della Francesca 


Lent by Christ Church, Oxford 


have been scattered amongst distant collec- 
tions helps us to make comparisons, and to 
fix attributions. Take as an example the 
portrait in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at 
Berlin, which because of its propinquity to 
that from the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum at Milan 


now clearly appears to be a work of Antonio 
Pollaiuolo, and not of Domenico Veneziano, 
to whom it has been attributed. The two 
profiles stand out from the blue sky behind 
them with the same clear-cut fineness of out- 
line, as though they had been incised with a 
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THE BLOOD OF THE REDEEMER 





By Carpaccio 


Lent by the Municipal Museum, Udine 


graver on crystal. Exactly similar is the outline 
of the ear, as drawn by the firm hand of 
Antonio; and identical in character, too, is the 
outline of the lips, the upper lip protruding and 
the lower foreshortened. Equal in quality is 
the painting of the hair: it is all lightly and 
delicately rendered. In the same manner, the 
brocade, woven with glowing threads with the 
skill of a goldsmith, and the wide open eyes 
which give the face a dreamy expression of 
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wonder, reveal the same hand in the two 
pictures. In the Berlin portrait, however, we 
may note a more pronounced Pollaiuolesque 
character in the artist’s line. Here it is far more 
vital and stronger throughout—where it defines 
the face, in the rapid bending curve which gives 
the outline of the collar, and also where it 
unites the neck to the back. The whole profile 
is more curved and freer than in the Milanese 
portrait. The white veil that encircles the 




















head with folds in sinuous lines, the pale hair 
that ripples like water stirred by the wind, 
the nostrils delicate and sensitive, the typical 
setting of the eyes—all these things are so many 
proofs that both portraits should be given to 
Antonio Pollaiuolo; and the comparison of 





Photo ; Anderson 
THE VIRGIN AND CHILD By Piero della Francesca 
Hitherto attributed to Fra Carnevale 
Lent by the Marchesa Villamarina, Rome 


them permits us to admire the acute sensibility 
shown by the master in the way in which, 
with a light pencil and with a firm hand, there 
is placed before us a presentation of these two 
flowers of Florentine beauty. In the portrait 
of the one, of the wife of Giovanni de’ Bardi, 
the lineaments combine to make a delicious 
presentation of juvenile freshness, of energy 
and of feminine gentleness. The eyes, fixed 
and velvety, looking beyond into the future, 
give charm to the pale face; and the woman’s 
bust is modelled in the manner of a sculptor. 
The lineaments of the young girl in Berlin 
have a grace that is as yet child-like and 
undecided; and it appears as though the line, 
as it curves, trembles delicately in tracing the 
outlines. The white transparent flesh, the dull 
gold hair, the clear iris as of crystal, the long 
graceful neck—all stand out from the pale blue 
background with an inexpressible virgin charm. 
Also the pose of the figure, which is cut off 
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below at the waist, gives, in its careless ease, the 
last touch to this poem of innocence. The 
limpid eye, like a drop of dew, seems to look 
in wonder upon life. 

In the same way, in the presence of the 
works shown under the name of the great master 
of Borgo San Sepolcro, the complete harmony 
of the immortal art of Piero expresses itself 
with immediate clearness. There are here 
three masterpieces of this consummate 
painter :—the diptych from Urbino, precious 
amongst all others for the mastery of its 
architectonic rhythm, and for the quality of 
the light which creates the masses and beautifies 
them; the diptych of the Uffizi Gallery, 
wherein the representation of the Duke of 
Montefeltro rises like an impregnable tower 
above the vast panorama of rivers, hills and 
tree-clad plains, which seem to adapt themselves 
and to dwarf themselves, so that the motionless 
bust may, from the blue heavens, dominate 
eternally the far landscape, in a realm of 
silence and light; and the “ Madonna” of 
Sinigaglia, from Urbino, which recalls the 
imperial dignity of the old representations of 
the Theotokos in her high aloofness. Standing, 
her figure cut off at the knee, having for a back- 
ground a marble wall, which has on the right 
a recess, and on the left opens into another 
chamber, she rises up, with the architectonic 
majesty of some cupola, in the centre of the 
composition, holding, seated on her arm, as on 
a royal throne, the Holy Child. All the 
rhythmic grandeur of the Art of Piero is 
revealed in this figure, which, with the 





THE ANNUNCIATION 
Lent by the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 


By Domenico Veneziano 


** Magdalen ” of the Duomo of Arezzo, appears 
to be remote in its greatness, recollected, silent, 
inviolable in its symbolic beauty, far removed 
from this fretful life of human passion. The 
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same divine impassivity is to be seen in the 
two angels, with folded arms, which stand, 
like altar candles, on either side of the 
Madonna. 

Near at hand, one sees the ‘‘ Madonnas ” of 


Also the folds of the dress—which, in the 
picture of Sinigaglia, are disposed in rigid 
undulations, whereon light and shade play, 
as on the smooth surface of a shell—fall, in the 
two school works, in pyramidal shapes, rigid 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


Photo: Anderson 


By Pollaiuolo 


Lent by the Poldi Pezzoli Museum, Milan 


Oxford and Villamarina, also with a bell-like 
pattern, but elongated; whilst the Olympian 
Virgin of Piero, from Urbino, appears, with 
the weight of her imposing figure, to stand 
solidly on the earth with the elementary majesty 
of a rock, or a huge tree. 
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with geometrical simplicity. Also the alabaster- 
like stuff of Piero becomes thick cloth, which 
the light softens, but does not penetrate. The 
pose of the principal figure in the two Madonnas 
just mentioned, is monumental, motionless, as 
in that from Sinigaglia. Especially is this 
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the case in the Oxford Madonna. But in the 
apparent repose of this last figure, one realizes 
a conscious {tension, the presence of a latent 
energy, which appears to be concentrated in the 
curved hand with its chafing, pointed fingers, 


derivative works we miss the pearly trans- 
parence of Piero’s surfaces. Also the white 
sunlight of the Master appears to lose its 
immaculate purity and splendour; nor do we 
find any longer Piero’s pearly tints in the 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


Photog Anderson 
By Domenico Veneziano 


Attributed by Dr. Adolfo Venturi to Pollaiuolo 
Lent by the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin 


all tendons and nerves, very different from the 
massive hands of the figures of Piero. 

But a comparison of the “‘ Madonnas ” of 
Sinigaglia, Oxford and Villamarina reveals, 
more especially, the different quality of light 
in the three pictures; inasmuch as in the two 


smooth flesh, in the crystalline veils, in the 
bright surface of the robes. The surface, not 
so smooth, or so fine in quality, renders more 
uniform the tone of the flesh-tints which tend 
to become ashen in hue; and also the veils of 
Our Lady, having lost their brilliance, and their 
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Photo ; Anderson 
MADONNA, CHILD, AND ANGELS By Piero della Francesca & 


Lent by the Ducal Palace, Urbino 
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PORTRAITS OF FEDERIGO MONTEFELTRO, DUKE OF URBINO, 
AND OF THE DUCHESS OF URBINO 


By Piero della Francesca 


Lent by the Royal Uffizi Gallery, Florence 


fineness of texture, seem to be made up of 
luminous filigree, with an effect more sketchy, 
more superficial, and without the same chro- 
matic value as that which is revealed to us in the 
rich stuffs painted by the Master himself. The 
eye, dazzled by the glamour of the pure whites 
of Piero, feels as though this glow had suddenly 
been dimmed, when he turns to look at the 
Madonna Villamarina, or at that of Oxford 
—which is, however, far superior to the 


Villamarina Madonna, in architectonic quality, 
and instrength of construction. But the abstract 
queenliness of the Virgin of Piero becomes mere 
hauteur in the Madonna of Oxford; the 
sacerdotal gravity of the child in the act of 
blessing is transmuted into a vague tenderness. 
From the inaccessible peaks of Piero’s Olympus, 
Divinity has come down to the plain, and 
has become a part of the ordinary life of 
humanity. 
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BY THE SEA 


By G. Fattori 


Lent by the Modern Art Gallery, Florence 


ITALIAN ART OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


By ANTONIO MARAINI 


HE Exhibition of Italian Art in 

London will afford the English public 

the opportunity of coming in touch, 

for the first time, with a whole cen- 
tury of painting until now almost unknown 
out of Italy; the painting of the nineteenth 
century. 

It is a fact that Tiepolo, Guardi, and in 
general the Vene- 
tian great artists 
of the late eigh- 
teenthcentury 
marked, for the 
general foreign 
knowledge, the 
extreme bounds 
of the Italian 
schools of art; as 
if the country 
that had main- 
tained longer and 
better than any 
other a glorious 
tradition had be- 
come tired, and 
rested, unable to 
produce any 
longer artists LUISA SANFELICE IN PRISON 
worthy of notice. 
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The reason of such a mistaken judgment 
may reside in the shadow cast by the un- 
rivalled light of the Renaissance, with its 
almost superhuman attainments of an epic 
and religious world of beauty, upon the 
limited bourgeois ideals of the modern demo- 
cratic and materialistic era. But such con- 
ditions are common to the whole world, and 
therefore, if in 
spite of them the 
contribution to 
modern art of 
many other coun- 
tries, first of all 
that of France, 
has been recog- 
nized as being full 
of significance, 
Italy cannot be 
neglected either 
and made alone 
to pay for the 
change brought 
about in every 
field of life from 
the eighteenth to 
the nineteenth 
By Toma century. 


Lent by the Modern Art Gallery, Rome * »* * 
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Italian Art of the Nineteenth Century at Burlington House 





PIAZZA SAN MARCO AT NIGHT 


By Michele Cammarano 


Lent by the Modern Art Gallery, Venice 


The neo-classic spirit, which conquered 
Europe with the eagles of the Napoleonic 
Empire burst out of the French Revolution, 
was the powerful innovation that suffocated 
the last glamour of the eighteenth century. 
What still remained of graceful form and depth 
of colour was crystallized into the cold, 
intellectual effort to revive a conventional 
beauty derived from Greco-Roman models. 
Canova, in sculpture; Appiani, Sabatelli, 
Benvenuti, Cam- 
uccini, Landi, and 
others, in paint- 
ing, are those that 
better represent 
in Italy that 
period headed by 
the French David, 
and they are not 
in any way inferior 
to their European 
conte mporaries, 
all most unpleas- 
ant. One must 
even admit that z 
Canova shone _ PIAZZA SAN MARCO 
above every other 





Lent by the Modern Art Gallery, Venice 


sculptor of the age, and assured to Italy un- 
deniably a prominent place in that movement. 
It is in the following generation of the first 
half of the nineteenth century that a real 
lowering of the artistic level can be noticed. 
A lowering, though, that with a few exceptions 
was the general condition of art everywhere. 
No period perhaps has ever been so poor 
and unfruitful. What was, at least, ambitious 
and regal in the style of the Empire died out 
in academic rhet- 
oric. The artists 
who survived this 
were already 
touched by a new 
curiosity and the 
emotionalism of 
Romanticism. 
To this period in 
Italy, belong the 
Milanese Hayez, 
the Florentine 
Bezzuoli, and the 
Neapolitan Gig- 
ante. Itisthrough 
By P. Fragiacomo them, through 
these three 
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REST 


Lent by Signor Gualino, Turin 





THE YOUTH OF LORENZO DEI MEDICI 


Lent by the Modern Art Gallery, Rome 
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By G. Fattori 


By Federico Faruffini 











Italian Art of the Nineteenth 


masters, that the north, the centre, and the 
south of the peninsula prepared themselves to 
catch again some faint echo of the interrupted 
tradition. 

We are then in the middle of the century, 
in 1848—the year that saw the awakening of the 
whole country for the wars of independence 





Century at Burlington House 


and as a result the splitting of the uniform 
academical style into many local schools, each 
one with a character of its own. a 
Naples, where the need of providing 
foreigners with views of the bay had always 
kept going a production of small landscapes, 
had a fine naturalistic revival with the brothers 





PORTRAIT 


By Grigoletti 


Lent by the Modern Art Gallery, Venice 


against the foreign oppressor that had kept 
it divided under a tyrannical rule. And a 
spark of that same effort to shake off civil 
slavery communicated itself to the younger 
generation of artists, pushing them to rebel 
against the teaching of the academies in which 
the official and still neo-classical esthetic 
was embodied. Then was seen in every 
region and town a gathering of like spirits 
seeking their inspiration directly from Nature, 


Palizzi, Carelli, Rossano and above all with 
Gioacchino Toma, a delicate interpreter of 
family life and events; while Morelli painted 
large religious and historical subjects. Rome 
found in Giovanni Costa a subtle, and at the 
same time concise, master whose influence as a 
leader was felt all over the peninsula. Florence 
gave birth to the “ Macchiaioli,” the most 
compact and most courageous group comprising 
the prominent personalities of Fattori, Lega, 
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PORTRAIT By G. Morelli 


Lent by the Modern Art Gallery, Rome 


Signorini and the less powerful but very notable 
figures of Abbati, Borrani, Sernesi, d’Ancona 
and others. Milan possessed in Piccio, 
Ranzoni, Cremona, and in Indumo, Bianchi, 
Carcano, Faruffini, Galli, a pleiad of variously 
gifted artists, especially in figure and portrait. 
Turin developed more in landscape through the 
work of Fontanesi chiefly, and of his followers 
from Avondo to Delleani. And Venice, last but 
not least, could count a delicious illustrator of 
its popular life of the canals and of the narrow 
streets in Giacomo Favretto. 

If one wanted now to place these regional 
schools in the frame of European painting one 
might say that, while the Neapolitans and 
Piedmontese recall the Barbizon school, the 
Macchiaioli come nearer the first impres- 
sionists, and the Lombards are entirely original. 
But when one begins to study these relation- 
ships in detail one finds that they are only 
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superficial and that even the dates prove an 
entire independence of development. What 
really counts is the native qualities and 
traditions, that seem to pierce through even 
the differences in taste, subject and scope. 
Thus, the south of Italy maintained itself on 
the ground of a vivid realism; the centre aims 
at clearly constructed form, less interested in 
the subject than in its treatment; the north 
wanders into a misty research of light and shade 
and into the interest of telling a story. 

Space does not allow us to stop to examine 
separately the artists whom we have named, 
though each would deserve a closer study. 
Yet we cannot leave them without noticing 
that, though not much appreciated and, in 
some cases, absolutely disregarded in their 
lives, they are now being recognised as true 
masters; critics study their work, collectors 
buy their pictures at very high prices and 
artists seek to learn from their teaching. When 
the knowledge of what they have accomplished 
has spread outside our country, it will show 
that though Italy’s political effort to attain 
unity prevented her from taking part in the 
elaboration of a modern European art and 
forced her into developing purely a national 
art, yet that art was not the less the genuine 
expression of a high artistic standard. 





SCOTLAND By T. Signorini 
Lent by the Modern Art Gallery, Florence 





Italian Art of the Nineteenth 


With the end of the nineteenth century these 
regional schools amalgamated more and more 
and prepared the advent of a new eclectic 
painting in closer relationship with realism 
and impressionism and pointillisme such as 
was practised in other countries. The fore- 
most personality of this new generation was 
Segantini, whose name is known all over the 
world. That time too marks the first steps of 
Mancini, Boldini, Tito and the others, still 
alive, whose names are well known. It was 





Century at Burlington House 


then, too, that the Venice Biennial international 
exhibitions were started, opening the way both 
to the wider knowledge of European art in 
Italy and of Italian art abroad. 

So here we stop our short account. 

But we cannot end without expressing the 
hope that the treasures sent by Italy to London 
will not only increase the love and admiration 
for the art of the past, but make the English 
public aware of the ever growing vitality and 
power of our old race in all fields of art. 
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By G. Morelli 


Lent by the Modern Art Gallery, Rome 
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THE OSMA COLLECTION 


(PART I) 
By CATHERINE MORAN 


F all collections of Spanish art the 

Osma Collection is perhaps the most 

brilliantly representative. This is 

no mere fortuitous assemblage of 
works of art gathered together haphazard in 
response to the human desire to possess 
that which is beautiful. It is an entity with 
a definite character of its own. It has been 
formed and is being added to with a very 
special aim, that of forming a centre of re- 
search. In order to provide in a united form 
some adequate illustration of the art of Spain, 
specimens of every kind of artistic activity 
pursued in the Peninsula are gathered here in 
a surrounding calculated to display their 
value, both intrinsic and relative. This bril- 
liant assemblage includes some rare and beau- 
tiful examples of the art of other countries 
which necessarily exercised an _ influence 
directly or indirectly on that of Spain. The 
galleries in which the collection is placed are 
additions to the house of the founder and 
preserve something of that domestic touch 
which is only derived from proximity to 
home life and which considerably enhances 
the pleasure of study. 

The collection sprang from the enlightened 
patriotism of a Spaniard, Don Guillermo de 
Osma, whose aim and ideals were given 
concrete form in his foundation, the Instituto 
de Valencia de Don Juan, so called after 
his wife’s title. The mission of the Institute 
is to preserve and enlarge his important 
collections and to foment the study of Spanish 
art and history so that Spain in the world of 
scholars and artists may come to occupy the 
position which is her due. To Englishmen 
the Institute which guards this wonderful 
collection will make a very special appeal, for 
Don Guillermo was an Oxford graduate; and 
in recognition of the benefits bestowed upon 
him by that Alma Mater, he completed his 
work by forming a scholarship for Oxford 
students wishing to come to Spain to study 
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Spanish history or art. He also provided that 
the director of the Department of Medieval 
Art in the British Museum should be one of the 
patrons. The connecting links with England 
have thus been well forged. 

The collection of pictures here is of 
peculiar interest. Taken as a whole it is 
valuable, not only for the intrinsic merit of 
the pictures, which is considerable, but for 
their value as documents which throw light 
on the history and art of their time. It is 
singularly rich in pictures of writers and 
scholars, an element which is lamentably 
lacking in the Royal collections which hang 
in the Prado today. 

The portrait of Don Francisco de Quevedo 
(Fig. I), seventeenth-century poet and writer, 
is one of the most striking paintings of great 
men. His shortness of sight necessitated 
his use of spectacles, and here we see him 
wearing the heavy rimmed glasses which in 
past times were universally known as quevedos, 
and which in our own day are associated in 
our minds with our friends across the ocean. 
The picture is attributed to Velazquez, and is 
undoubtedly the best of the portraits of this 
personage still extant. It is small, measuring 
some Ir} by 2} ft. The obscure background 
and the blackness of the dress, only relieved 
by the plain white collar, are enlivened by the 
extraordinary force of facial expression and 
by the flaming scarlet cross of the Order of 
Santiago on the breast. 

The great Lope de Vega appears in 
this collection in a portrait attributed to 
Vicencio Carducho. There are also portraits 
of the sixteenth-century chronicler, Pedro de 
Valencia; of Arias Montana, humanist writer 
and poet; of the famous Duke of Alva; of 
Francisco Ruiz, secretary to Cardinal Cisneros. 
The latter is by Juan de Borgofia who painted 
in Toledo at the end of the fifteenth century. 
The portrait of Diego de Covarrubias, the 
great theologian, is thought to be an early 
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painting by Velazquez. The section also 
includes a portrait of Mr. Archer Huntingdon, 
who has done so much to spread the know- 
ledge of the art and literature of Spain by 
his writings and by the foundation of the 
Hispanic Society of America. The portrait 


FIG, II. 


THE HERMIT 

LIFE OF THE 

CAMALDOLESE 
MONKS 


By El Greco 


In the Osma 
Collection 


is an excellent example of the work of the 
Russo-American artist, Paul Troubetzkoy. 
An interesting example of the genius of 
El Greco is the picture representing in allegory 
the hermit life of the Camaldolese monks 
(Fig. II). On either side of the lectern which 
supports an open book, the rule of the order, 
in the foreground stand St. Benedict in black 
and St. Romuald in white. At their feet are 
shields bearing the arms of the Arcos family, 
with whom El Greco had many dealings. In 
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the background is a smiling green valley 
surrounded by mountains. Here dotted about 
are the dwellings of the monks of the Camaldo- 
lese order founded by St. Romuald. Their 
only meeting place was the church which here 
appears in the centre, a round building very 


similar to the first Christian baptisteries as 
portrayed in early mosaics. 

Among the Royal portraits are several 
figures who played a significant part in the 
history of Spanish art. Philip II is here 
wearing the celebrated Order of the Golden 
Fleece; and Charles III wearing the blue 
ribbon of the Order of his name. It is of 
interest to note that in the portraits of Joan 
the Mad, and of Isabel of Portugal, wife of 
Charles V, both queens are represented wearing 
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) FIG. III. PORTRAIT OF DON ALFONSO AND DONA MARGARITA, CHILDREN OF PHILIP III 


Attributed to Bartolomé Gonzalez 


In the Osma Collection 
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FIG. IV. JET FIGURE OF SANTIAGO 
First half of Sixteenth Century 


In the Osma Collection 


the big drop pearl known as the Peregrina. 
This pearl, which at present is one of the 
most prized of the Spanish crown jewels, was 
not acquired till many years after the death of 
these two sovereigns, when it was bought by 
Philip II. But the portraits are not contem- 
porary paintings. They were probably 
executed in the first years of the seventeenth 
century for the gallery in the Royal Palace of 
the Prado, which was reconstructed after the 
fire of 1604, and their interest and importance 
lies in their documentary rather than in their 
esthetic value. The series of Royal and 
family portraits provides illustration of the 

various appointments and embellishments with 
which the well-to-do of the various periods 
surrounded themselves. 
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The rooms in which the pictures hang are 
rich in specimens of the applied arts of 
the day. We have but to turn to a large 
case by the window to see actual examples of 
the jet ornaments which the Infante Alfonso, 
the small son of Philip III, is wearing in the 
portrait by Bartolomé Gonzalez, an illustra- 
tion of which is given here (Fig. III). The 
ornaments are attached to a chain round his 
waist. 

The collection of jet comprises more than 
a hundred specimens and is absolutely un- 
rivalled, both for its size and the rarity of the 
examples. It is only within recent years, and 
then chiefly thanks to the interest aroused by 
the growth of the collection now before us, 
that the history of jet-making in Spain has 
come to light. The laws and regulations of the 
great guild of jet workers of Santiago reveal 
not only the importance of the industry, but 
also the emphasis given to the religious and 
social aspects of the work of the guild. In 
the commercial sphere it displayed un- 
remitting energy in keeping all sales in its 
own hands and spared no pains in maintaining 
a high standard in the quality of the jet used 
as well as in the degree of excellence in work- 
manship. Whitby in Yorkshire and Santiago 
de Compostela in Galicia were the only centres 
where jet was worked to any considerable 
extent in the Middle Ages. In Santiago the 
industry sprang up owing to its proximity to 
the large deposits of jet in Asturias and under 
the impetus of the demand for souvenirs and 
objects of devotion on the part of the pilgrims 
who came in crowds from all parts of Europe, 
and even from Asia, to visit the shrine of the 
Apostle. For this reason most of the specimens 
before us relate to the devotion of the pilgrims. 
There are several images of the saint of 
various dates and of corresponding differences 
in workmanship, the earlier ones being stiff 
and rugged, while the later ones show more 
power of manipulation of the medium and more 
attention to detail. Fig. IV is a fairly late 
example dating from the first half of the 
sixteenth century. The hair which appears 
on the forehead as well as on the cheeks and 
chin is carved with great skill. In order to 
fit in with the shape of the block of jet it 
will be noticed that the head is turned slightly 
to the left. But the method of representation 
is invariable. The Apostle wears a hat with 
an upturned brim on which appears the cockle 
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shell. He carries a staff, a purse, and a book, 
and in many instances a gourd is suspended 
from his girdle. A rosary hangs round his 
waist in all examples in which the robe is 
short. This is, in fact, the garb of the pilgrims, 
and the protection afforded on the highways 
was only extended to those dressed in this 
manner. The cockle shell was their distin- 
guishing mark, and every pilgrim returned 
with one or several natural shells or repro- 
ductions wrought in lead or jet, just as pilgrims 
from Canterbury would return with a little 
bell, and those who visited the shrine of Our 
Lady in Roc-Amadour carried away with 
them a leaden image of the Virgin. These 
reproductions of the cockle went by the name 
of veneras. The examples here are decorated 
with images of the saint, of the Crucifixion, 
of the Virgin. The illustration in Fig. V shows 
a venera bearing a figure of Santiago in relief, 
with a fleur-de-lis on each side of his head. 
On either side of the central figure and above 
it the venera is reproduced in miniature, and 
each of these is decorated with three small 
veneras which bear a minute figure of Santiago. 
The piece is of the finest workmanship and 
dates from the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. 

Fig. VI shows an interesting and significant 
piece. Here is the figure of Santiago complete 
with staff, book, and purse, supported by a 
closed hand, the thumb held between the 
index and middle fingers. Medieval piety and 
devotion are thus associated with the super- 
stition which still obtains that the hand, either 
outstretched or held in this position, wards off 
the Evil Eye, and that jet possesses a similar 
virtue. Hence we find jet ornaments hung 
round children in the portraits of the time, 
as in the case of the Infante Alfonso, and 
particularly ornaments of this shape which 
were called figas. In fact, the wearing of 
them became so much the vogue that the 
Church found it necessary to protest against 
the blind belief placed in their efficacy. 
Father Nieremburg, a Jesuit, writing in 1633, 
condemns the use of the higa as idolatrous 
and abominable, though admitting the benefi- 
cial properties of jet. The difficulty of working 
in jet lies chiefly in its extreme brittleness. 
Early pieces for this reason are sparsely 
decorated, as far as possible lines are straight, 
and the objects are made out of solid blocks. 
The excellence of technique and extreme 
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delicacy of manipulation to which the workers 
finally attained may be appreciated therefore 
in an examination of the two boxes—the sides, 
top, and bottom of which are entirely covered 
with carved designs in an openwork pattern. 
The difficulties of piercing the jet and of 
cutting and carving it are here completely 
overcome. These boxes are of sixteenth- 
century workmanship, when, with the Renais- 
sance, had come the taste for finely-wrought 
ornaments in semi-precious stones for purely 
decorative purposes. A specimen of work in 
amber glows in golden richness among the 
jet. It is a large frame in Renaissance style 
in which both the clear and the cloudy amber 
are felicitously associated. 





FIG. V. VENERA 


In the Osma Collection 
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The collection of enamels consists of few 
examples, but each one is rare and beautiful, 
so that what may be lacking in quantity is 
more than compensated for by the excellence 
of the individual pieces. The earliest example 
is a Missal cover of French workmanship of 
the twelfth century (Fig. VII). The subject 





FIG. VI. FIGURE OF SANTIAGO AND 
BENEATH HIM THE HIGA 


In the Osma Collection 


represented is the Crucifixion. The figures 
appear on a dull gold background, the Virgin 
and St. John in blue and green robes with 
white appearing at neck and throat. Great 
skill is shown in the draping of the garments, 
and the composition is full of delicate sensitive 
movement. The cover corresponding to the 
back of the Missal, of which the present 
example is the front, is in the Musée de Cluny 
in Paris, and is one of the most treasured 
examples of the collection there. It represents 
Christ in the action of blessing. As might be 
expected, the decoration is neither so generous 
nor sO sumptuous as that on the front cover, 
which is here before us. Among the ivories 
there are several examples of great value and 
of singular interest. First among them comes 
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a small box of Moorish workmanship dating 
from the tenth century (Fig. VIII). The 
whole surface is a mass of deeply-cut, intricate 
design. An iron band and lock, comparatively 
heavy in relation to the fragile ivory, is strongly 
reminiscent of the wealth of iron decoration 
applied to furniture by the Arabs and later 
by Spanish workers. A tiny triptych, some 
8 in. in height, is richly decorated with scenes 
from the life of Christ carved in deep relief. 
The extreme delicacy of detail and precision 
of workmanship make this piece one of the 
finest examples in the world of French ivory 
work of the thirteenth century. There are 
jewels, topaz, and peridot inserted among the 
tiny scenes, so that the whole glows and 
shimmers with a radiance usually to be found 
only in the creations of the jeweller’s art. 

As the whole character and disposition 
of this collection would lead one to expect, 
the library consists chiefly of books on art and 
history calculated to supply the needs of the 
student engaged in research. There is also, 
however, a very valuable collection of docu- 
ments relating to the reign of Philip II, as 
well as several manuscripts of particular beauty 
and interest. The most important of these is 
a unique example of a book relating to the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, dating from the 





FIG. VIII. IVORY CASKET OF MOORISH 


WORKMANSHIP 


Tenth century 


beginning of the sixteenth century and entitled 
** Status de ’Ordre du Thoison d’Or.” This 
treasure was presented to Don Guillermo de 
Osma by the Empress Eugénie on the occasion 
of the foundation of the Institute. The 
volume contains the rules and ordinances of the 
Order made by the chapters which had been 
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FIG. VII. 


MISSAL’ COVER 
French enamel work of the trelfth century 


In the Osma Collection 


held at various times, written on beautiful 
vellum and with delicate ornate capitals and 
elaborate margins. It contains five full-page 
illustrations, miniatures of Grand Masters of 
the Order (Fig. IX), and the coats of arms of 
one hundred and eighty-four knights. It is in 
these illustrations that the peculiar value of the 
book lies, for they are from the brush of Simon 
Bening, commonly known as Simon of Bruges, 
whose name appears in the guild of minia- 
turists of his native town from the year 1508 
to his death in 1561, but of whose art so few 
accredited examples survive. His famous 
Calvary in the Missal of Dixmude was lost in 
the late war; so that, with the exception of the 
manuscript in the British Museum, this is the 
most important of his work which the world 
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consciously possesses. The five miniatures 
represent Philip the Good, Charles the Bold, 
Maximilian, Philip the Fair, and Charles V. 
The fact that every one of them are copies 
of contemporary portraits has resulted in a 
certain restriction in the style and execution. 
The sprightly fancy of the artist, however, 
has had free play in the delightful back- 
grounds which he has introduced. In each 
case the figure appears to have stepped out 
of its massive frame, and through it we look 
as through an open window to catch glimpses 
of fresh landscape filled with incidents of 
everyday life so dear to the painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools. Horsemen water 
their steeds in winding streams, armies encamp 
in peaked tents dotted over the plain, burghers 
throng in and out of flourishing cities, swans 
glide peacefully on village ponds. It is in 
these scenes that the characteristics of the 
artist appear and betray his identity. 








FIG. IX. 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES I OF SPAIN 


In the Osma Collection 
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THE EXHIBITION OF FRENCH DRAWINGS 
AND ENGRAVINGS IN THE ALBERTINA, 
VIENNA 


By HANS TIETZE 





DRAWING MADE 
FOR MADAME DE 
POMPADOUR 


By Chardin 








HE Vienna print room, the Albertina, 

has recently considerably increased 

the number of its exhibition galleries. 

The long galleries in which the “ old 
Albertina ” was housed before the Revolution 
have now been added to the state rooms of the 
former Archducal Palace, which in their rich 
decoration are so well suited for the display of 
precious original drawings. The new rooms 
originally belonged to the Augustinian monas- 
tery, and still show the monastic character in 
their simplicity, making them a suitable setting 
for engravings. So the exhibition comprises 
both drawings and engravings, and the 
character of the rooms varies accordingly; this 
is very important as the large number of 
exhibits, over 300, might otherwise weary the 
public. 

The new adaptation of the buildings has 
been inaugurated by an exhibition of French 
drawings and engravings from the earliest times 
to the end of the nineteenth century. The 
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extraordinary quality of this art, which main- 
tained its powers unbroken for four centuries, 
makes the French school better suited than any 
other for such a representative survey. The 
selection was made from over three thousand 
examples, the overwhelming majority of which, 
except in the case of nineteenth-century art, 
formed part of the old Albertina collections. 
Two coloured woodcuts, unique prints of the 
early sixteenth century, are the earliest en- 
gravings exhibited. The inscriptions in the 
French language, the one referring to the two 
Saints Roch, the other to Charles V, serve to 
locate them. These two unica are anonymous; 
the first artistic personality that we meet is 
Jean Duvet (1485-c. 1561), the Master of 
Dijon. Duvet arose from a goldsmith’s atelier, 
and at the age of seventy he still calls himself 
“ Aurifaber ” on the title-page of his principal 
work, the Apocalypse. His late works show 
the style of Limoges enamels, a closely-filled 
surface in which background and foreground 

















French Drawings and Engravings in the Albertina, Vienna 




















PORTRAIT By F. Bellange 


merge. He learned his style of engraving from 
Diirer and Marc Antonio, the German North 
and Raphael’s academy, but both influences 
were completely absorbed by his personality 
and can be traced only in his beginnings, not 
in his native style. A remarkable print 
representing the ‘‘ Death of Judas 
Iscariot ” already shows all the char- 
acteristic traits of French esprit, the 
composition appears to have been left 
unfinished by the artist’s conscious 
wilfulness, and this arbitrariness 
constitutes its charm; a rider giving 
drink to his horse quite in the fore- 
ground, and yet drawn on a tiny 
scale, produces the precious effect of 
a border ornament. The scene is 
remarkable, too, from the icono- 
graphical point of view representing 
the suicide hanging from the tree 
while a little devil carries off his soul, 
through the burst body; it was not 
worthy to escape through the mouth 
in the usual way, because Jesus 
Christ had consecrated that mouth 
with his lips! Jacques Bellange, 


the etcher from Nancy, and the LANDSCAPE 


forerunner of the far more famous Callot, 
also anticipates later values. Bellange was a 
painter as well as an engraver, and that is why 
his plates, many of which are very large, show 
a greater decorative effect when seen at a 
distance than those of a pure engraver. Every 
subject, whether the biblical passion or the 
martyrdom of a saint, or a classical myth, 
becomes a pretext for Bellange to improvise a 
courtly feast; the three Maries approach the 
tomb of Christ swaying their hips as they tread 
in their padded, flowing dresses, lacking 
nothing but the Watteau favour to make them 
figures of the eighteenth century. Portia is 
seated at the coal fire, and takes up the glowing, 
death-bringing coals with her pointed fingers 
like bonbons out of a bonbonniére. Bellange 
is a discovery to the general public, and for 
that reason a good deal was exhibited out of his 
small ceuvre. Callot’s well-known and enor- 
mous output is only represented by a selection 
of a few of the very best pieces, and these prove 
once again that Callot created a noble art suited 
only for the portfolio, which loses its intimate 
graphic effect when placed on the wall or 
in a glass case. Callot was so essentially an 
engraver that his few drawings, however good 
they are [two audaciously drawn horses are 
exhibited, and a market scene already squared 
out for transfer on to the plate (“‘ Impruneta,” 
M. 16)], do not possess the charm of his 
etchings; as though he held his breath in order 
to give free rein to his powers only before the 
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actual plate, his true material! The once so 
famous Callot sketch book in the Albertina 
has been recognized since 1904 as a work of 
Stefano della Bella. The red chalk drawing of 
three women by Bellange (probably also the 
three Maries at the Tomb) has not the courage 
of the etched composition by a long way. 
None of the original drawings of this early 
period on view have the convincing force of 
the contemporary engravings. The most re- 
markable example is certainly the earliest, the 
silverpoint drawing of about 1460, a portrait 
of an elderly man perhaps belonging to the 
school of Bourges. 

In the course of the seventeenth century the 
relative values of original drawing and engrav- 
ing is reversed. The latter is developed more 
and more on mechanical lines; the extreme of 
this style appears to be the spiral engraving as 
seen in Mellan’s well-known Head of Christ; the 
engraving starts at the tip of the nose and runs 
in spiral lines modelling the head of Christ only 
by varying the thickness of the line. By this 
development of routine, outside the artistic 
domain, engraving loses the position among the 
sister arts which Callot, a great artist, who 
expressed himself exclusively in etching, had 
won fer it. It becomes the handmaid of 
painting, and remains so throughout the 
eighteenth century. It copies the representa- 
tive paintings in line with all the tone-values 
attainable in black and white, and in the colour 
processes it copies even the colours, Dagoty 
imitating the effect of an oil-painting, Bonnet 
that of a pastel. Dagoty’s process is exceed- 
ingly laborious; for the exhibited copy of a 
Guercino, for example, he prepares four plates 
all the same size, but each engraved only with 
those parts of the picture which are respectively 
yellow, blue, or red; the superimposed printings 
of these three plates produce the colour of the 
picture since all the tones are composed out of 
the three primaries; a fourth plate coloured 
black serves to blend the too crudely contrasted 
colours and produces a harmonious effect. 
Bonnet’s “ Flora ” (it is not Mme. de Pompa- 
dour as is usually stated) has attained quite 
fabulous prices at recent auctions; Bonnet’s 
pastel process works from dark to light and the 
last printing is from a white plate. His method 
of printing is so perfect that the impressions do 
not darken or grow yellow. 

Any account of the French colour process 
is bound to become technical. Let us return 
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to the more < ‘tistic original drawings. The 
way to the reproductive engravings leads past 
the somewhat dry drawings for a plate after 
Rigaud’s paintings. The old inventories of 
the Albertina reckon these pedantic proofs, of 
course, as works by the master himself. The 
drawings of the seventeenth century reach 
their highest point in the two series of drawings 
by Poussin and Claude Lorrain. Poussin is the 
more versatile genius; his landscapes range 
from direct representation of nature to mytho- 
logically animated scenes, or, rather, classically 
animated, since the figures are not definite 
illustrations to myths, but rather underpaint- 
ings in the antique spirit. This traveller to 
Italy gave French art the strength to become 
international. Claude, whose landscape draw- 
ings have been made accessible to the English 
reader in Hind’s beautiful book, finds only 
natural experiences in landscape; he lets the 
quiet or the sun cenvey all the expression. 
These drawings strike us often as surprisingly 
near because everything that might fix the 
historical period and place has been eliminated ; 
and even where the restful roof-line of an 
Italian village might remind us of the artist’s 
classical nostalgia, we think of Cecrot’s still 
more familiar interpretation. 
Eighteenth-century landscape painting is 
characterized by Boucher and Fragenard; 
Boucher takes refuge in the minute detail of 
landscape after the decorative breadth of his 
large compositions; Fragonard gives expression 
to his feeling of unity in life through this 
subject. The French drawings of the eighteenth 
century constitute one of the glories of the 
Albertina to a great extent; the founder of the 
collection, Duke Albert of Sachsen-Teschen, 
was able to buy many of them direct from the 
artists. To this extraordinary possibility are 
due, not only the obvious advantages, but also 
certain other consequences, which are to be 
noted in every other collection of contem- 
porary art; the personal taste of the collector 
plays a far more impulsive part than in the case 
of purchases of.a bygone period, which are not 
subject to such violent changes in valuation. 
The personal taste of the Duke, of his period, of 
his social caste, was directed upon the utmost 
finish. Neither the sketch nor the design, nor 
even the study was regarded as an object to 
collect. There was no desire to trace the 
psychological process of creation, nor to ex- 
perience the difficulties of the work; the only 
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enjoyment was derived from the finished work 
in its pleasing appearance where no.doubts can 
occur. Today we look upon drawings from a 
different point of view; the present direction 
has added to Fragonard’s finished brush 
drawings such as “ The Kiss,” the “ Ox in a 
Stable,” the “ Villa Tivoli,” which form as 
famous a series as the landscapes by Poussin 
and Claude, a few more sketchy examples 
giving more play tc the spectator’s imagina- 
tion; beside Hubert Robert’s watercolours of 
the Villa Sacchetta, of 1760, from the old 
Albertina collection, hangs a newly acquired 
red chalk sketch. Chardin’s pastel drawings 
of the “‘ Girl Reading ” and the “ Girl Writ- 
ing ” possess, in addition to the striking treat- 
ment of the subject and the attractiveness of 
the scene, so impressive a.charm of the artistic 
personality that it manages to come through in 
spite of the objectivity of the “ finished ” work 
of art. 

If we knew nothing of the historical circum- 
stances of the French Revolution, the artistic 
events towards the end of the eighteenth 
century would prepare us for it. The fact that 
simple lithography puts an end to the technical 
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PORTRAIT, MADAME LAVERGNE By Ingres 


juggling of the refined colour precesses, that 
Ingres’s conscientiousness, his devotion to 
facts, to the simplicity of these facts, won the 
victory over the artificial settings of the eigh- 
teenth century, are eloquent symptoms. And 
the old society, which had had a close connec- 
tion with contemporary culture, ceased to 
exist in Vienna in the nineteenth century. Its 
physical heirs did not inherit its spiritual 
possessions. The things which the owners of 
the Albertina acquired from contemporary 
artists in the nineteenth century do not appear 
at all representative of the period in our eyes. 
Here it was necessary, not merely to complete 
the collection as in the case of the eighteenth 
century, but to build up anew. It has been 
possible to bring together a remarkable collec- 
tion of works by the leading French artists. 
Out of the rich collection of engravings now 
preserved in the portfolios, some of the best 
impressions of Ingres, Delacroix, Daumier, 
Gavarini, and Doré have been selected for 
exhibition; ‘‘ Le Petit Pont” and “‘ La Galerie 
Notre Dame,” by Meryon, consecrate the 
“new objectivity” of 1850; Bresdin, the 
teacher of Odilon Rédon, is seen in one of his 
rare large plates, the “ Good Samaritan,” a 
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SILVERPOINT PORTRAIT 
South French ; fifteenth century 


fantastic dream told as a glowing fairy tale; 
other examples are Millet’s ““ Grande Bergére,”’ 
a very rare and striking landscape by Daubigny, 
“ L’Arbre au Corbeau,” Manet’s lithographs 
illustrating Poe’s “‘ Raven,” and “ Barricade,” 
and some very sharply drawn etchings. Tou- 
louse - Lautrec provides a sort of 
purpose for lithography by developing 
the poster. 

The drawings of the nineteenth 
century could not, of course, be 
collected quite so fully, but are, 
nevertheless, represented throughout 
by works of good quality. The two 
portraits by Ingres in the exhibition, 
M. Raoul Rochette and Mme. 
Lavergne, incline, despite the sharp 
point of the pencil, more towards 
painting in their fine feeling for sub- 
stance than Delacroix’s early draw- 
ings, even the wash drawings and 
watercolours. His ‘“ Hamlet in the 
Graveyard,” which appears to us 


today as a stage setting rather than LANDSCAPE 
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an experience of reality, forms a great con- 
trast to the quiet fullness of life in Ingres’s 
portraits In the later works of Delacroix, 
who is particularly well represented, move- 
ment always forms the motive: movement 
in figures, animals, landscape, sea and cloud; 
nature in all her aspects, not at rest, but 
moving, restless — becoming, not the con- 
sequence, but the force. Daumier is seen in a 
boxer, a piece of questionable humanity slouch- 
ing in the ironical half-light of Daumier’s 
nudes, and in a slight detail study for the 
picture of the “ Emigrants,” splendid in the 
monumentality of the appearance, outwardly 
and inwardly lasted by the storm. Daumier, 
the caricaturist, has the same sense for broad 
vision as the peasant painter Millet, whose 
powerful “‘ Women Carrying a Sheaf,” mysteri- 
ously modelled out of light and shade, appears 
as the principal example of his work. The 
period of preparation for Impressionism is best 
represented in Corot and Daubigny; a river 
landscape by Daubigny gives us, in spite of 
the simplest graphic means, a convincing idea 
of a natural experience which must have moved 
the artist deeply. Degas’ art is represented in 
three characteristic examples, a “ Dancer,” a 
“ Rider ” (the latter a study squared out for 
transfer on to the canvas), and a delicate 
seascape in pastel, illustrating the artist’s scope 
in its three most essential aspects. Rodin is 
shown in a Cambodian dancer, and in a sketch 
for “‘ Sisyphus,” very characteristic of the 
sculptor, showing the condemned man in the 
underworld rolling up his stone ; the futility 
of his effort is clearly seen in the clumsy way 
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his hands grip the stone, and his feet find 
no footing, his whole heavy body remaining 
unstatically in a diagonal position. Compared 
to Rodin’s drawings, which are modelled in 
broad washes, Toulouse-Lautrec’s large red 
chalk drawing of a ““ Woman Selling Fish ”’ is 
the work of an engraver of the purest kind. 
The remarkable carnival scene, “‘ La Dame de 
la Halle ” in a ball dress, is set down in a few 
eloquent strokes, and a fullness of significant 
omissions in striking vitality. Renoir and 
Cézanne are particularly well represented as 
summits of the late period; that both were 
great masters of painting can be seen from their 
drawings. Renoir is always flowing whether 


he lets his delicate pencil-point caress female 
nudes, or his glowing watercolours dissolve the 
forms of a landscape into luminous colour, or 
his rich charcoal or red chalk line describe 
the full vitality of young women; Cézanne is 
incredibly varied, ranging from the halting 
pencil sketch of a boy’s head to the light 
studies of sculpture so magically relieved 
against the ground (a “ Centaur with Cupid,” 
after the antique, and St. George, after Dona- 
tello), and the masterly watercolours of his late 
period. 

The exhibition closes with Renoir and 
Cézanne; they are the last points of rest before 
the new, stormy, still unsolved problems. 


ADOLFO WILDT AND THE ART OF MARBLE 


By KINETON PARKES 


NATIVITY 
OF CHRIST 


Drawing by 
Adolfo Wildt 


CULPTORS on occasion have not 
been averse from expressing their 
views on the art they practise. Ben- 
venuto did so notoriously and amus- 
ingly, and very seriously, too. More seriously 
even Adolf von Hildebrand in the nineteenth 
century set out his ideas in “‘ The Problem of 
Form.” This work, however, unlike Cellini’s, 
was devoted to the esthetic of sculpture rather 
than to its practice. Combining something of 
practice and theory, a living sculptor and one 





of the most original, Adolfo Wildt, of Milan, 
has communicated his ideas on sculpture in a 
little book of great importance called ‘‘ The 
Art of Marble,” which was published quietly 
a few years ago, but has made a profound 
impression. For the art of marble has been 
grossly abused, especially in Italy, during 
many years. 

“The Art of Marble” deals with the 
whole question of carving in the form of a 
monologue delivered to three young artists 
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who came to the sculptor for advice on their 
future work. They had been through the 
academies without realizing that the basis of 
sculpture is carving. They had learned per- 
spective, drawing, decoration, anatomy, zsthe- 
tics, history, and modelling from casts and 
from the life, but not the art of carving in 
marble, stone or wood. They found the 
sculptor at grips with a block of marble, 
impassioned with his attack on the noble and 
beautiful material. 


One of the students had a block of marble 


seen, matured, and executed in clay can retain 
its plastic effect when transposed into a material 
so substantially divine, hard, reflecting, and 
white as marble? Does not all the effect of 
plastic work depend on the relations of lights 
and shades made by the hollows and reliefs? ” 
It is impossible, he says, to reproduce such 
in bright, glittering, living marble; to acquire 
the incisive stroke which gives life to marble 
by the gentle manipulations of soft modelling. 
The artist tortures himself in finding the 
reliefs that will give life to his conception only 





THE PAGAN AGE 


and wished to realize from it a plastic repre- 
sentation of an idea that had possession of his 
mind. The second had already worked in 
soft marble, but had been unable to proceed 
with the hard relentlessness of the fascinating 
Gandoglia marble. The youngest of the 
three was occupied with the task of reproducing 
in a different marble a statue he had already 
exhibited. To them Wildt gave the advice to 
reject the modelling of their work in clay or 
plasticene and the help of the marble-pointer 
even though they proposed to finish the work 
themselves. He imposed on them the necessity 
of being possessed of the potent emotional 
virtue of carving and of resolving to give 
birth to the mental conception in the veritable 
material in which it was to be realized. “How 
can you suppose,” he asked, “‘ that what was 
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to lose them again in a mechanical translation 
into a different; a rigid material. All effects of 
light and shade are changed, and with them 
the spiritual message. If he tries, in finishing 
his work after it has left the workshop of the 
pointer, to recover what has been lost, he 
finds himself impotent. Equipped only with 
a superficial knowledge of carving he tries 
to recapture the nuances of his first concep- 
tion and finds to his chagrin that he is in- 
volved in the production of a new set of values. 
He becomes confused; he has lost his bearings 
and he never succeeds in giving to this work 
the freshness, vitality, and vibratory quality 
of his original intuiticn. 

Wildt insists that the marble sculptor 
must love his material; choose it in the first 
instance from the quarry; trusting not to the 
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marble merchant so much as 
to his own instinct. He must 
know his material in all its 
physical beauty and chemical 
composition and its mineral- 
ogical properties, so that he 
may judge what is likely to 
happen in certain atmospheric 
conditions; its colour effects 
and the extent of its trans- 
lucency or opacity. When he 
carves he is creating beauty, 
and it is his duty to create ideal 
beauty in perfect physical con- 
dition. If a marble statue is 
the result of a transposition 
from clay by means of a plaster 
cast for the pointer’s use, the 
result is sticky. The difference 
between plaster and marble is 
such that an incision a milli- 
metre deep in plaster must be 
doubled in order to give the 
same effect of shadow in mar- 
ble. Wildt does not admit of 
the possibility of taking into 
account a matter of this sort 
in the modelling. It would be 
too difficult and distracting, for 
the problem of art is always 
new and has to be solved afresh 
by the sensibility of the artist, 
but it becomes easier when he 
is working direct and not con- 
fronted with the unnecessary 
and superfluous difficulties of 
translation. 

Wildt reminds his three 
young sculptors of the methods 
of the old masters, “‘ who went 
to work by going to the quarry 
and with the consummate skill 
of those brought up from child- 
hood to handle marble and 
recognize all its recondite char- 
acteristics, chose their block.” 


As to the next stage he main- RAVERA MONUMENT AT MILAN 


tains that, ““whatever difference 

there might be between one age and another, 
one school and another, always and for all of 
them the art of the sculptor lay in sculpting.” 
Although, he says, there is no explicit testimony 
as to the methods of the Greeks, from the whole 
character of their works and from what is 








Bronze by Adolfo Wildt 


known of their studios and habits of work, it 
may be presumed that they must at the outset 
have fashioned rude puppets-in plaster or 
some other stable material so as to establish 
the principal proportions, the attitude and 
essential lines of the figure, the placement and 
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THE CHAMBER OF SLEEP 


balance of the great masses. Having estab- 
lished these they must have had the block 
roughed out by assistants, and at this stage 
the artist intervened. Thus by judicious 
hollowing and chipping, without any need nor, 
indeed, any possibility of pointing, but by 
means of simple triangulation, step by step, 
always by harmonies of lines and well-balanced 
masses, the perfect figure at last sprang forth. 

Wildt then goes on in this “ Art of Marble ” 
to technical details for the benefit of his three 
students and for that of all other students. 
In practice his results perfectly justify what 
he preaches; his marble carving is exquisite. 
He has greatly simplified; he has developed 
mannerisms; his individuality has had full 
play and sway, and the results are startling 
and sometimes weird, but these things are 
part of his spirit; after all it is inspired thought 
that counts, and in all processes which are not 
mechanical it is the liberation of this spirit 
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which justifies them. Wildt has 
thoroughly justified his principles and 
practice by his created works. He 
owes nothing to any artist of the past, 
classicalism is nothing to him, tradi- 
tion he disregards. Since 1894, when 
he first exhibited a marble bust, until 
today, when he is the author of many 
important works, large and small, he 
has never exhibited a commonplace 
piece, nor indulged in even a flattering 
imitation of some other artist’s—dead 
or living—work. Whatever may be 
thought of the vision which prompts 
his strange evocations, it has to be 
admitted that they are not only not 
imitations, but are in themselves very 
difficult to imitate, being—apart from 
the beauty of their exquisite tech- 
nique—spiritual realizations which an 
artist can only evolve for himself. 
Adolfo Wildt was born in 1868 at 
Milan, and I have no doubt began as a 
carver there at an early age. In art 
he is self-educated; he is one of the 
authentic band of born artists. When 
he started to exhibit, his work con- 
tained more naturalistic elements than 
it does now. His imagination had not 
developed and it was not until much 
later that it presented the beautiful and 


Bronze by Adolfo Wildt striking abnormalities of form which 


now characterize it. But in the great 
and celebrated group in the gallery of Modern 
Art in Milan, upon which the artist was 
engaged from 1902 to 1912—while in the main 
the structure of the figures is still naturalistic 
and has some of the features of the modern 
Italian decorative manner, such as is seen in 
the work of Eugenio Maccagnani, for example 
—there is great divergence from all established 
forms, and plenty of promise of the exaggera- 
tions evident in later work. This important 
group in Gandoglia marble called ‘* Trilogia,” 
consisting of three nude male figures—the 
Saint, the Sage, and the Young Man—is a 
symbolical exposition of great imaginative 
design and accomplished workmanship. 

The marble bust, “ The Martyr,” of 1894, 
exhibited in Munich and awarded a gold 
medal, is in the Doehlau private collection, 
which includes the “* Sleeping Man,” in marble, 
a self-portrait in bronze, and one in marble 
called *‘ The Mark of Grief,” a marble portrait 
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of Franz Rose—a striking work, in the garden, 
a marble head called “ Lares,” of great size, 
and several drawings, including one of the 
artist’s “‘ Head and Hand,” all belonging 
to the period before 1914. 

To 1894 also belongs a head in marble, 
“The Widow,” in the gallery of Modern 
Art, in Rome, and to 1900, “‘ The Silent 
Man,” a statue in marble exhibited in Munich, 
Berlin, and Milan, and now in the K6énigsberg 
Art Gallery, where are also the marble 
“* Crusader”’ and “‘ Vir Temporis Acti.” It 
was in Germany—then immersed in the seces- 
sion movement — that Wildt’s talents were 
first appreciated, but it was not for nothing 
that the artist was a Milanese, for his native 
city was at that time becoming the Italian centre 
of artistic revolt. Since then it advanced much 
more, and became the hotbed 
of Futurism, with Marinetti and 
Boccioni ever active in their un- 
compromising iconoclasm. Adolfo 
Wildt is not a futurist in their 
sense, however, as his vision is 
entirely spiritual, but he is in- 
dubitably an artist who is antici- 
pating the emotional needs of the 
years immediately forthcoming. 

This is now recognized, not 
only in Milan, but all over Italy, 
and it is in the Lombardian 
capital that most of his works are 
congregated. In addition to the 
“* Trilogia,” the gallery of Modern 
Art contains a marble antique 
“* Head of a Man,” and a portrait 
of the hero Paolucci di Calboli, 
in marble and gold. In private 
collections are a marble Pieta; a 
marble head of a woman called 
“The Soul and its Vestment ”; 
the extraordinary marble relief, 
“Mary gives light to the little 
Christian children”; a portrait 
bust of a boy, “ Solari,” and of 
a girl, “ Planet”; the no less 
notable ‘“‘ Cave Canem—Hum- 
anitas ’; two circular marble and 
bronze plaquettes; and “ Victory,” 
also in marble and bronze, with a 
very charming girl’s face in profile 
as a detail. 

Monumental work comes 
naturally to Wildt, and it was 
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inevitable that he would join in the produc- 
tion of funerary sculpture which is, and always 
has been, a popular art in Italy. He has 
practised the Arte Funeraria with assiduity and 
distinction, and one of his first grave monu- 
ments is “‘ The Second Mother,” in bronze, in 
the Milan Cemetery. Here, too, is the monu- 
ment to the painter, Arnoldo Bonzagni, in 
marble, and the great mausoleum for the 
Chierichetti family. His war memorial in 
marble is at Appiano (Como), another is at 
Valduggia, and a marble and bronze one 
is to the students of the Commercial College 
at Milan who fell in the war. At the Gallarate 
Cemetery is the Rossi family tomb, and a 
large group of two figures in marble and 
gold forms part of-.the tomb in_ the 
Castiglione delle Stiviere Cemetery, a high 
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By Adolfo Wildt 
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relief called “ The Family,” which was an 
important feature of the Venice International 
Exhibition, 1922. 

Gold and light provide Wildt with ideas: 
many of his drawings, as well as his sculpture, 
are decorated with gold, and a flame is found 
in severa! of his works, including “ The 
Mother and Child ” and “‘ The Family.” He 
is fascinated by these brightnesses; he sees in 
them the symbols of life and the richness of 
life, for he is a visionary. His eyes show it and 
the look of wonder on his face proclaims the 
seer. His imagination penetrates the realm 
of portraiture, as well as the areas of the 
future, and he has invented a convention for 
the display of character which is quite extra- 
ordinary and culminates in the startling sym- 
bolic study of the three marble masks, rather 
sinister in feeling, which form part of the 
Bonzagni memorial. As an example of the 
power of his psychological insight as well as 
his exquisite technique in marble and gold, is 
the Paolucci di Calboli portrait, a late work, 
and of his gentler mood, the face in relief in 
** Victory.” 

Nearly twenty years ago Wildt made an 
impression at Munich with his graphic work, 
and it has grown more notable year by year. 
One of the most important series is that of 
“« The Great Days of God and Humanity,” on 
which he is still engaged. There are large 
divergences in this series from the others; 
a greater and broader and simpler conception 
of graphic art, more consonant with the 
plastic of a sculptor. In this cycle of over a 
dozen pictures he has discarded the simple, 
almost glyptic line of his earlier graphic, and 
relied on mass treatment. In conception of 
form there is in this series the same pristine 
feeling that emanates from the works of the 
Italian primitive painters, but with an added 
vigour and virility which are essentially modern. 
Although they are utterly unlike the style of 
William Blake, they possess the same direct 
creative spirit. 

Wildt’s drawings are only less extra- 
ordinary than his sculpture; he is a great 
and original draughtsman, with a command 
of pure line and illuminative exposition. There 
exists an album of forty pen-and-ink drawings 
which the artist made for his daughter, including 
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her portrait. A self-portrait is called “ Self- 
grief,” and among the number of drawings 
which were reproduced in Froica are some 
book-plates of great beauty and originality, 
while his drawings from life are excellent. 

Among the remaining notable pieces of 
sculpture is the “‘ Masks of a Married Couple”’; 
two heads known as “‘ Daring Character ” and 
“Gentle Soul”; heads called “A Rosary,” 
“The Prisoner,” and “ Light ”; portraits of 
the painter, Vittore Grubichy de Dragon and 
Arturo Toscanini, all in marble; a beautiful 
alio-relievo in marble and gold, “ The Con- 
ception,” and a delightful fountain figure of a 
boy in onyx, bronze and mosaic exhibited at 
Milan in 1921. No modern artist has worked 
more consistently in marble than Adolfo 
Wildt, and none has done more than he by 
the example of his glyptic work, and the 
precepts of his “‘ Arte del Marmo,” to resusci- 
tate the glories of this exquisite and at one 
time paramount sculptural material. There 
are other views than those of Wildt’s, how- 
ever, in Italy, and, indeed, Wildt is practically 
a prophet crying in the wilderness there, for 
most Italian sculptors are modellers and most 
employ the marble pointer. Wildt is in the 
fortunate position of knowing all about it at 
first hand, for keen as he is on direct cutting, 
he has never wholly relinquished the practice 
of modelling for marble after-carving, in spite 
of the uncompromising deprecation of it in 
his treatise. 

During the last five years Adolfo Wildt 
has been immersed in the production of twe 
classes of sculpture. The subtlety of his 
psychological insight is plainly on the increase, 
as may be noted in the series of portrait busts, 
and the expression of the emotions is more 
deeply exploited and even more tenderly in 
the several grave monuments which are making 
the cemeteries of Milan notable. There are 
at least three of these, due to the last three 
years, all in bronze, the La Casa del Sonno 
monument of the Bistoletti; Et Ultra, monu- 
ment K6rner, and the monument Ravera. In 
all these Wildt has maintained the peculiar 
style of his earlier marble creations, while 
bronze has given him a freer hand in the 
designs. Adolfo Wildt is the most stylized 
of all the naturalistic expressionists. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


OUNG artist, Jacques Maret, whe is at the 

same time a painter, an engraver and a 

paster (I will explain in a moment), held a 

noted exhibition at the Zac gallery, so pleasantly 
situated between the Church of St. Germain des Prés, one 
of the oldest monuments in Paris, and the Café des 
Deux Magots, which welcomes artists and poets, and 
about which I will say nothing more to my English 
readers, knowing how much my friends Roger Fry and 
Clive Bell could say and write about it. 

Jacques Maret exhibited paintings, etchings and pasted 
papers. What is that? Jacques Maret is a humorist of 
a rather special kind. It was possible to write the 
following about him at the time of his exhibition ; 
Jacques Maret has nothing in common with Super- 
realism : 

“‘ Théophile Gautier, towards whom André Gide was 
sO unjust, without asking whether Baudelaire could be 
so mistaken, used to recommend the reading of catalogues, 
including grocers’ circulars. Jacques Maret has cut up 
catalogues, and the ‘ Journal Officiel’ and Savings Bank 
booklets . . . Jacques Maret has given purity to humour 
once more.” 

Chesterton ought to have been asked to write the 
preface to the catalogue of his exhibition. 

In short, cutting edifying, popular pictures and 
advertisements to pieces with his scissors, Jacques 
Maret choose’ in his heap and recomposes pictures with 
absurd morals, epic caricatures of the Wisdom of the 
Nations or of popular morality. A few titles of his 
pasted papers will suffice to give an idea of this original 
art: Virtue is Always Rewarded ; Art for All ; Mystery 
and the Lease of Cattle, etc. 

Certainly Jacques Maret, who is beginning to be 
imitated all over the place, has invented a great deal. 
But before saying what remains to be said about this 
artist, I want to look back a number of years and speak 
of the most formidable inventor of the age, whose audacity, 
which permitted so many things, even authorized Jacques 
Maret’s irreverent pasted papers. I have named Picasso. 

About 1909, after Cubism, as though he was not 
satisfied with having scandalized the lovers of established 
order, Picasso began to imagine and compose pictures 
which were to be produced with materials other than 
paint. 

He did not hesitate to take pictures and words, as 
Jacques Maret does today, and arrange them arbitrarily, 
reversing their original meaning. If he used paper—and 
chiefly newspaper—it was on account of the delicacy of the 
greys produced by the confusion of lines reduced to the 
value of a background. He cut out of blue packing paper, 
out of pink confectioner’s paper, building up with these 
materials arbitrary figures, always having the nobility 
which the Andalusian master gives to everything he 
touches, even in the days of his worst caprices. Modern 
corrugated packing paper became his favourite material. 
He created “ luminous spaces ” in his rather disconcerting 
compositions by sticking fine sand on to the canvas with 








glue. He did not spare the corks prematurely removed 
from the bottles in his cellar. 

Pablo Picasso produced a dozen of these compositions 
in a sort of frenzy. Delighted with the result, he decided 
to apply the principle to sculpture. In fact he followed 
the indications of his friend the poet Guillaume Apolli- 
naire, the inventor of an epically provocative criticism, 
who, to convey his meaning in a few words, wrote : 
* Henceforth it is possible to paint with postage stamps 
and orange peel, and to make sculpture in potted liver.” 

Picasso at first stuck to paper. He constructed in this 
way a magnificent guitar covered with coloured paper and 
strung with pack-thread. 

Immediately after this, Picasso undertook the construc- 
tion—the word is not excessive—of his famous sheet-iron 
guitar. He worked at it for eight months, and succeeded 
in being turned out of his studio by his landlord, so much 
did the neighbours, quietly turning out their nudes or 
pleasant society portraits in silence, complain of the noise. 
The reason was that the guitar, styled by Picasso in a 
charming Franco-Spanish fashion E/ Guitar, was being 
constructed by day and by night with great strokes of the 
hammer ! 

The poet Pierre Raverdy was, as an amateur, an 
excellent imitator of Picasso, the painter in pasted paper. 
Experts in this matter—for there exist maniacs for all 
things—seriously wrote that “ Raverdy was mistaken in 
economizing sand to the advantage of corrugated paper, 
which he abused.” 

I am ready to smile when there is occasion for it, but 
I want everybody to know that I see real grandeur in the 
terrible sheet-iron guitar. The whole production was 
acquired by a German dealer living in Paris. On the 
outbreak of war this collection was confiscated. When 
it was put up for sale,in 1920, the bidding was low 
despite Picasso’s growing fame. Time is not very 
favourable to the preservation of pasted paper. But the 
sheet-iron of the gigantic guitar has resisted splendidly, 
as might have been expected. 

Let us return to Jacques Maret, who promised me not 
to insist on pasted paper. He is a born engraver. The 
spirit of invention which dominates him does not let 
him forget the delicate craftsmanship of etching or 
engraving. He has experimented with curious combina- 
tions—that of wood-engraving and etching, for example. 

Jacques Maret will be seen next year in the Salon des 
Peintres Graveurs Indépendants, which has just closed its 
doors. This time I will only speak of it in order to have 
the pleasure of mentioning an artist who has disappeared 
too early and was a master whose name was seldom 
mentioned, and appeared still less often in print, though 
he seems best qualified to be inscribed in one’s memory, 
to be victoriously borne on the wings of time : Florentin 
Linaret. 

André Derain, Léopold Lévy, Kayser and Vergé 
Sarat, the friends of his youth, speak of him as a real 
master. 

Florentin Linaret was born in Paris in 1880. He was 
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a delicate boy. After a good secondary education he 
entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts, introduced by Joseph 
Blanc and Francois Flameng; after studying under 
Aimé Morot he passed the entrance tests in 1898 and 
was placed in the studios in 1899. M. Martine, the learned 
librarian of the Ecole, has been able toreconstruct Linaret’s 
record to some extent. He quotes a letter from Joseph 
Blanc asking that the name of “his pupil Florentin 
Linaret, who seems good enough to try” should be 
entered in a competition for places. 

After the death of Morot, Linaret passed into Cormon’s 
studio, but soon ceased to attend it in order to work alone 
in the Louvre, where he copied, by turns, Paolo Uccello, 
Signorelli, Andrea del Sarto, Rembrandt, Fouquet, 
Chardin, Delacroix. 

On Friday, November 13, 1905, he was copying 
Cimabue’s “ Virgin with Angels” in the room of 
Italian primitives, when he fell, mortally struck by 
embolism, into the arms of the attendant who had been 
watching him paint. 

He was very fond of reading poetry. Two hours 
before his death he had read a canto of the “ Divine 
Comedy” in Italian to his mother. He also had a great 
passion for music. 

Florentin Linaret had a real enthusiasm for the 
impressionists. When his godmother gave him a few 
thousand francs, he bought some drawings and water- 
colours by Delacroix and a canvas by Cézanne from 
Vollard for 300 francs ! 

He worked a great deal in the Jardin des Plantes, where 
he made drawings of animals, which were compared at the 
time to Pisanello’s. In Touraine, where he loved to stay, 
he executed some fine pencil drawings and masterly wash 
drawings, which have been brought together at the 
Peintres Graveurs Indépendants, as well as two small 
canvases, one of them a brilliant still-life with an orange 
glow and surprising relations. 

Florentine Linaret’s tomb is at Montmartre. A whole 
book might be written about the coterie of the young 
of that little-known period between post-impressionism 
and the birth of Fauvism, 1898-1905. 

The exhibition of the Graveurs Indépendants also 
did honour to one of the founders of this salon and one 
of the most qualified representatives of the period I have 
alluded to. It is rarely an advantage to be a precursor. 
Jacques Villon, of whom I have already spoken to you, 
cannot congratulate himself on having appeared too soon— 
I mean to say before a great deal of public interest was 
aroused for independent art. This master-etcher has 
been known, at any rate among the youth in the schools, 
since 1897. Some collectors still cherish the fine poster 
which he executed as a boy for a cabaret of singers. 

Finally, the Graveurs Indépendants had invited the 
poet Paul Valéry, of the Académie Frangaise. Was it 
known that the author of “‘ Charmes,” of the “‘ Cimetiére 
Marin,” and of “‘ Narcine ” used the burin as a relaxa- 
tion? If his poetry enabled his adversaries to invent for 
him the expression Obscurisme, nothing could be more 
academically limpid than his etchings. Yet three of them 
were destined to accompany his writings: ‘“ Poésie,” 
** Cimetiére Marin ” and “ Rhumbe.” 

The centenary of Camille Pissarro was very officially 
celebrated with a large exhibition of his works, many of 
them little known, in the Musée de l’Orangerie at the 
Tuileries. 
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An interesting exhibition of “ Theatrical Decorations 
and Costumes ” was held at the Galerie de France, Rue 
de l’Abbaye, in the curious medieval labyrinth, the blind 
alley of Bucy. Truth to tell, only the most resolute 
innovators were admitted. Some of the stage designs 
which caused such surprise twenty years ago would seem 
terribly stale to us now. Works were shown by Yves 
Alix, Bakst, Benois, Georges Braques, G. de Chirico, 
Dufy, Gontcherowa, Juan Gris, Jean Hugo, Per 
Krogh, Larionow, Laglenne, Léger, L. A. Moreau, 
Perdriat, Picasso, etc. 

Memories of the Russian Ballet predominated. One 
experienced again the truly Slav nights of “‘ Scheherazade” 
and the “ Fire Bird,” and “‘ Petroushka ” and the “ Cog 
d’Or”; one recalled the first night of the “ Three- 
Cornered Hat,” a masterpiece of Picasso’s; the “‘ Boutique 
Fantasque,” by Derain, so much applauded in London; 
“Les Facheux” showed the audacious Braque once 
again, profoundly French, but sustained by a classic 
ideal. But it was a pity not to find there the perfect 
decoration and costumes executed with the simplest 
means by the very young painter M. Lucien Contaud 
for Aristophane’s “ Birds,” produced at the Théatre de 
l’Atelier. 

A young Hungarian artist, Mlle. Leuke Foldes, has 
recently shown some small sculptures which she executed 
in Paris in the limited space of a room in an hotel. 
Obviously it is impossible to expect monuments from 
her. Mlle. Leuke Foldes has worked patiently for a 
long time. She managed to interest her master, Emile 
Bourdelle, in her work, and the great sculptor, who did 
not dislike writing in the form of little prose poems of 
doubtful simplicity, composed a critical text for his 
Magyar god-daughter which served as a preface to the 
catalogue of the exhibition. Here is the text, certainly 
very curious, and the last that Emile Bourdelle wrote :— 

“This artist carves figures, heads, statuettes and 
groups directly.in a rich stone, a sort of jade which she 
finds in her own country. 

“ Her improvisations cut with a knife remind one of 
the primitive beams of our old Romanesque and Gothic 
houses. 

“Leuke Foldes has an architectural sense very 
curiously adapted and blended with sharp observation of 
creatures and things. 

“ Her works (quite a little humanity) retain a precious 
primitiveness. It is difficult to define this artist’s vision; 
she is frank, but made of two opposites. Her art resembles 
a massed é/an. The whole is like an emotion produced 
by the spirit of structure. 

“It is petrified love. 

“‘ The work appears to emanate from a mathematical 
heart which the discipline of figures yet allows to gasp 
for breath. 

“ It is panting reason, this art of a shepherd of ideas. 

“‘ Her sculpture of small dimensions rises to a plane 
of philosophic art. She is song, the cry, as constructed by 
a poet in cypher,” etc. etc. 

Artists, especially when they have attained the rank 
of master, are very fortunate. They can write anything 
that comes into their heads without offending anybody. 
What objections would not be raised against the honest 
critic who allowed himself to speak of “ petrified love ” ? 

Bourdelle exaggerates a little. I do not advise young 
artists to ask their masters for an essay. The master, and 




















especially Bourdelle, is always satisfied when his pupils 
agree with him. Bourdelle liked in the work-of the little 
Hungarian everything that is the essence of primitivism 
in a loyal submission to his discipline. Some advice 
might have been more useful than this song perfumed 
with symbolism. Still, Mlle. Foldes has a good deal 
of talent. A definite success rewarded her. 

Artists from afar continue to arrive in Paris. But 
whence comes M. Wilenchick? Like John D. Graham, 
whom I introduced to you after his brilliant Parisian 
exhibition last year, he is a Russian-American. 

Are we going to have a Russian-American school in 
Paris? Who can tell but that, well supported, the school 
of Kamtchatka would be a success? 

In any case M. Wilenchick would be one of its most 
solid elements. And, moreover, he agrees fairly well with 
John D. Graham, whom I think he does not know at all. 
But the example of Picasso is there to unite the two 
artists. I have spoken of Picasso’s pasted papers; well, 
M. Wilenchick, who knows that art can reach the point of 
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imitating an imitation, attains with his brush and palette 
tones and effects which Picasso had first obtained by 
cutting out and pasting together coloured papers. Nothing 
is lost in this world. But to follow intelligently, as the 
young Russian-American painter does, is not to 
plagiarize. It is work on the basis of a tradition giving 
all the chances of being original. Picasso himself does 
not blush at having borrowed from old masters and 
from popular art, from Greco and from the douanier 
Rousseau, the decisive light which came from our 
Cézanne. 

Bitten by abstract art, like all the men of his generation, 
M. Wilenchick does not depart sullenly from all humanity. 
Some of his most expressive drawings are taken directly 
from life, though poetically transfigured. As for his 
paintings, this very young man is obviously fond of 
skirting an abyss. ‘The slightest loss of moderation would 
make him succumb to the decorative. He is saved by 
that direct vision which already guards him against 
antiplastic abstractions. 


‘LETTER!'FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE: 


ERHAPS exhibitions ought to be arranged 

more in a definite relation to the times. Pictures 

hang around on all sides, and few people care 

about them. It would be a great help in these 

years of distress if the public could be educated to 
understand the significance of art and its importance 
for the present time. I am thinking of an exhibition 
like the one. organized by the Kunstblatt in the 
Reckendorfhaus, where portraits and photographs of 
the same people are hung side by side for comparison. 
People realize the great progress made by photography in 
these days; for example, the works of Erfurth or Larski 
show how, by. a sharp rendering of the features or a 
clever handling of light, the most advantageous moment is 
chosen for the photograph. On the other hand, they see 
that, while the painter is forced by the nature of his art 
to give a momentary impression, that momentary aspect 
is the result of prolonged observation of the sitter. Or 
the painter goes still farther and creates a sort of spiritual 
portrait, which he raises above the realms of Nature and 
likeness. There are woodcuts by Kirchner and Felix- 
miiller, lithographs by Kokoschka, a self-portrait by 
Corinth, “‘ Van de Velde ” by Munch, “‘ André Gide ” by 
Rudolf Grossmann—in most cases it is possible to com- 
pare not only a painted portrait with a photograph, but 
several portraits taken at different ages. There is the 
greatest contrast between the latest forms of photography 
and the pictorial imagination of an artist. In the first 
case Nature is the end, in the second the beginning. I 
believe that such comparisons will stimulate the public 
to realize more fully the threatened special values of art. 
Among the exhibitions of pictures, the most noteworthy 

is the collection of recent paintings by Liebermann and 
Slevogt, as usual on view at Bruno Cassirer’s. The 
eighty-two-year-old Liebermann, who will yet rival Titian 
in fame and age, is as fresh as ever. He paints his house 
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and garden on the Wannsee over and over again, and 
satiates himself and us in the deep colour of the flowers, 
the damp breath of air, the perspective of the lawn, the 
facade, the avenues; the work of his old age forms a whole 
gallery of glowing variations—his intimate lyrical posses- 
sion. The younger Slevogt is more a man of the world. 
He paints portraits with incredible vitality of himself, 
of professional men and scientists, monumental heads, 
striking in their greyish yellow tonality, which has become 
Liebermann’s final harmony for portraits, too. He 
paints still-life and fowls. And once the young Adlon 
came to him in a white silk costume, and he remembered 
his Don Juan figures whom this head resembled, and 
painted his portrait. Slevogt still has the impression of 
his school within him; Liebermann has given his over to 
eternity. 

Flechtheim has devoted a large memorial exhibition 
to the late Juan Gris. His delicate culture, which was, 
if anything, stimulated by Cubism and represents a 
sort of combination of inherited classicism with the 
experiments of Paris, speaks to us already as a distant 
sound from a dreamlike, unreal time, where the grey and 
pink planes blend musically in a mat movement. Very 
different is the German, Emil Nolde, who is showing his 
latest works at Mdller’s. He, too, is a dreamer, but in 
hot and absolute colours which absorb the linear structure 
of things. His watercolours and lithographs surpass his 
oils in decorative charm. The relation to the object is 
more direct. It would be a geed plan, and very 
instructive, to arrange a comparative exhibition of oils and 
watercolours by the same artists. A man like Wilhelm 
Schocken, who had not been heard of for a great many 
years, and formerly used to take honest pains over the 
problem of the figure in the open air, is suddenly showing, 
in an exhibition at Caspar’s, together with a number of 
examples in oil, a series of light watercolour sketches 
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which betray a fine independence and at the same time a 
very sure pictorial sense. The figure in the open! 
That had also been the aim of the Zurich painter, Hermann 
Huber. At one time he treated the subject with a certain 
German hardness; now, as may be seen at Victor Hart- 
berg’s, he has definitely surrendered to Renoir’s system 
and contents himself with small, brightly coloured nudes in 
the open air which threaten danger in their seductiveness. 
His pinks and blues have become stereotyped. 

One ought not to make comparisons, and yet one 
always does. Chance has decreed that two large exhibi- 
tions of two great painters who have something in common 
are taking place in Berlin at the same time. They are 
widely separated in time, their difference in rank is 
considerable, the cultured centres to which they belong 
are quite different, but both are painters and nothing but 
painters. They have no direct social or religious prob- 
lemis; they are interested only in painting as such, in the 
effect of colour, of light, of composition within the picture 
frame. They are both, in a sense, arrangers or producers 
of the outer world, which they reset in their studio 
according to their artistic requirements or desires. The 
one centralizes everything in a system of light which is 
more than play; it is an expression, a confession, a human 
consecration and a sort of inward religion of optical 
vision. The other decentralizes things on the surface 
and lets them bring joy and gladness into the confusion 
of existence simply by their rhythmic arrangement and 
colour. Rembrandt was the founder of a whole philosophy 
of existence, of a Northern inward culture profoundly 
ethical in its significance. Matisse remained within the 
tendencies which move us today—action and reaction. 
The tragic Rembrandt was only recognized much later; 
Matisse, who remained close to life, attained fame in a 
couple of decades. Neither cares about strong, expressive 
mimicry or about fixing the state of the soul in features 
or gestures; they create subjective pictures of the world 
for the effect of which analytical details are unnecessary. 

The Rembrandt Exhibition is held in the Academy, as 
a prologue to the documentation of our museums, in 
connection with the centenary celebrations of their 
foundation. The crowning event will be the opening of 
the Pergamon Museum and the German Museum. 
The Kupferstichkabinett has lent its entire collection of 
Rembrandt’s etchings. We see this aspect of his life- 
work, perhaps even more fiery and direct than his paintings, 
in every state and variation. It is a diary which com- 
mences with the small portraits of his mother, and includes 
the self-portraits, scenes taken from Nature, portraits, and 
Biblical fantasies, among which the so-called “‘ Hundred 
Guilder Print ” is the most famous, representing “ Christ 
Healing the Sick” —a miracle of redeeming light. Rem- 
brandt is a painter even in his etchings, and perhaps more 
still in his drawings. There are over 1,500 drawings by 
him. The Berlin collection is the largest in existence. 
To this has been added the Ké6nigs collection from 
Haarlem. It is an endless delight to walk about in peace 
and comfort in this world of first-hand impressions and 
improvisations. There are examples of every technique 
and every subject that ever interested him, from the simple 
figure studies of common people, travel impressions, and 
studies for pictures, to the large designs for the unusual 
Biblical subject which he loved. There is a view of 
London, a wonderful avenue in pen and ink, a study 
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for the Berlin Susanna, and a sketch for the 
“* Staalmeesters.” A sketch of “Christ and His 
Disciples ” in brown pen and wash, heightened with white, 
produces a strangely pictorial effect. The paintings are 
represented in a smaller selection. In addition to the 
Berlin pictures there is a fine “ Europa” belonging to Von 
Klotz, Koppel’s “ Old Man with Gold Chain,” the 
“Family Group from Brunswick,” and the “ Portrait of 
Bruyningh,” the landscape with ruins, and, above all, 
“‘ Jacob’s Blessing’ from Cassel. However fine the 
Berlin pictures are, Saskia and Hendrickje Stoffels, 
the preacher Anslo, the glowing Daniel, the colourful 
“ Potiphar’s Wife,” and the newly acquired portrait of a 
Slav head, dark and somewhat like Dostoevski in type, or 
the head with a helmet, or the self-portraits—however 
powerful is the impression of the “ Family Group from 
Brunswick”—a group of unknown people in splendid 
Italian costumes—yet everything is surpassed by the 
brilliance and depth of the “ Jacob” from Cassel. It 
is not the action of these people, not the expressions of 
their souls or any mysterious subjectivity that one must 
look at, but only the symphony of the colours and lights 
which emanates in an incredibly harmonious gradation 
from Jacob’s golden-white shirt. The power and value 
of the work lies in the relations of light, not in the expres- 
sion of Joseph, his wife and children. He brought men 
light. 


Like most painters, Matisse began to work in dark 
tones, then passed through impressionism, and ended by 
projecting the plane on to the surface of the picture, not 
with the illusions of perspective or atmosphere, but only 
as a beautiful and intensive disposition of colour and line. 
The doctrinal theory of planes, which he still preached in 
the famous “ Goldfish ” or the “ Interior,” of 1920, was 
overcome by a return to the fullness of phenomena. But 
it was not a straight road that he followed. The toilet 
scene of 1907, with its round and red modelling of the 
flesh, is taken up again in the “ Seated Dancers ” of 1927. 
Throughout, his main concern has been with still-life, 
sometimes with figures, as in the female nudes, or women 
wearing Oriental costumes, seated or, better still, lying 
against bright decorative backgrounds. There is a torso 
before a red and a light wall; a girl playing a guitar in 
greenish tone against a bright prospect; two reclining 
models; a Japanese girl with still-life; a very con- 
centrated nude in a green chair; and the seated nude, 
remarkably thoroughly worked out in drawing. Of 
similar quality is a reclining nude seen from the back. 
The lady with a yellow hat is the most successful head. 
Even the grouping of these pictures is pictorial; the 
combination of the most varied objects, the relation of 
flesh to material, a piece of black or red as a symphonic 
motive—all this is set down in a masterly way and produces 
an astonishingly satisfying effect on the eye which will 
enjoy nothing but painting. The exhibition at Thann- 
hauser’s is the largest one of Matisse we have ever seen in 
Berlin. His bronzes are shown too, his woodcuts, litho- 
graphs, etchings, and a splendid series of drawings in 
which he treats his system of still-life in its setting every 
time in a new manner. It is easy to see that he has 
become a great teacher. Parisian culture is in his very 
finger-tips. We have become modest; he is not a dis- 
coverer of redeeming light in the world, but a painter of 
pure quality and unerring imagination. 




















Letter from Berlin 


The first German performance of Werfel’s adaptation 
of “‘ Simone Boccanegra,” by Verdi, was received with 
absolutely stormy applause at the Berlin Municipal Opera. 
The subject of this opera is less suited to arouse such 
enthusiasm than the music. Piave’s story of a struggle 
between a Genoese patrician and a plebeian chancellor 
concerning the secretly maintained daughter of the Doge 
Boccanegra remains very obscure on the stage and 
nowhere succeeds in 
concentrating our 
attention. _Boito’s 
later rearrangements 
in the text did not 
help much. Even 
Werfel’s alterations 
do not save the 
stage. He has con- 
centrated the action 
more on a conflict 
of parties in Genoa 
and has given a 
more peaceful and 
human mood to the 
conclusion only by 
a slight alteration 
of the words, never 
changing the scenes 
or the music. But 
the music has al- 
ready its great and 
beautiful passages, 
especially in the 
later 1880 version of 
the work originally 
written by Verdi in 
1857. He omitted 
a good deal, added 
still more, but pre- 
served a unity be- 
tween the old aria 
opera and the newer 
form with more re- 
citative. The finale 
of the first act, the 
meeting of the 
council at which 
the intriguer Paolo 
is acquitted, is one 
of the most signifi- 
cant of the master’s 
creations. The Othello style, which is already struck 
here to a certain extent, is accentuated in the structure of 
soli and choruses, even double choruses, to such a sharp- 
ness and clarity, it is so striking in spite of the melody, so 
dramatic despite the confusion of the text, that the finale 
in Othello appears weak by comparison. There are also 
a few other duets and ensembles which breathe all Verdi’s 
passion and glow with his melodious fire. Altogether it 
shows such a noble and deeply artistic attitude in the 
composition that Verdi touches us very closely. The 
“ Ballo in Maschera,” written in the year following the 
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first version, cannot, of course, be compared to it. Such 
transitory music as here in the third act is not to be found 
there. It is nowhere really conventional, but in places 
insignificant, as is often the case in the termediate works 
by Verdi, written in such a mixture of styles; zsthetically, 
it is very interesting to compare the first version with the 
later one. Stiedry, the conductor, has written an illumin- 
ating essay on this subject for the programme. Sometimes 
Verdi composes in 
his early days as 
though he had 
already produced 
* Othello” ; some- 
times in his later 
period as if he still 
had “ Traviata” in 
his limbs. However 
this may be, he hoped 
the opera would en- 
joy a lasting success 
when it was given 
again at the Scala in 
1881. This was not 
the case. We shall 
see whether Werfel 
can make a success 
of it now, as he did 
with “La Forza del 
Destino”! 

The production 
was more than 
glorious. Stiedry 
strained all his 
powers to attain a 
dramatic and melo- 
dious effect, to bring 
out the finest pas- 
sages in the score, 
to arouse passion in 
the large choruses, 
and make the singers 
give of their best. 
He has accomplish- 
ed a great achieve- 
ment. Otto Krauss’s 
stage management 
was in his favour; 
but the singers 
appeared to suffer 
from exhaustion on 
the first night, from ,which they wi'l recover. Reinmar 
as Boccanegra shows extraordinary culture in his voice 
and gradually grows into the strength of his part. Beata 
Malkin as Amelia, though technically not above criticism, 
is nevertheless very sympathetic in the colour of her voice. 
Max Roth as the intriguer Paolo is improving his voice. 
Ludwig Hofman as Fiesco, on the other hand, was a 
little uncertain in his vocal experiments (he, too, screws 
up his bass to a baritone). Martin Oshman as the radiant 
tenor Gabriele alone gives the performance unquestionable 
vocal brilliance. 


By Slevogt 
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LETTER FROM NEW YORK 





By CARLYLE BURROWS 


THE PIAZZA OF 
ST. PETER’S, 
ROME 


By P. Pannini 


T the present moment one exhibition stands 
out above all others wherein the art of painting 
is concerned. That is the memorial show of 
works of Arthur B. Davies at the Metropolitan 

Museum. Scheduled to continue through the month of 
March, it pays honour to an artist who is held in great 
repute in this country and in the eyes of many the most 
Salient figure of his day in American art. 

It has been a custom with the museum thus to honour 
distinguished native artists who have died. Eight exhibi- 
tions during the past ten years have been held in recog- 
nition of as many painters and other exponents of the 
arts, including, in 1919, a showing of the paintings of 
Gustave Courbet, the only foreign painter so recognized 
in this time. Since then there have been memorials in 
honour of George Bellows, John S. Sargent, and Joseph 
Pennell, which fell in the years from 1925 to 1927, while 
others included Abbott Thayer, George Fuller, Julian 
Alden Weir, and Adelaide A. Robineau, the last-named 
a distinguished American potter. 

The man whose work is now illustrated by some 162 
paintings, watercolours, and drawings, not to mention 
an unusual group of rugs and tapestries executed from 
Original designs by himself, died in Italy a little less than 
two years ago. It was characteristic of his living that he 
passed his last days secluded in a remote Italian village 
where he retreated to find peace and quiet and the inspira- 
tion for the landscapes upon which he was then engaged. 

Davies was born in Utica, New York, in 1862. His 
ancestors were Welsh, a fact to which various writers 
have pointed in attempted explanation of his peculiarly 
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fanciful, visionary, and lyrical attributes as a landscape 
and figure painter. At the age of sixteen he was taken 
by his parents to Chicago, where he began his studies at 
the Academy of Design. 

A few years later found Davies at work at tne Art 
Students’ League in New York, which continues today 
one of the most popular of metropolitan schools of art. 
But far from attaching himself heart and soul to a master, 
as was generally the practice among students of his time, 
he went his own inquiring way. Thinking for himself, 
he maintained an independence which he preserved 
throughout his lifetime. Though his schooling was not 
up to the usual academic standards, he cultivated a 
natural bent for fantasy and romance which led him to 
admiration of such artists as Blake, the American Ryder, 
and the men of the Romantic school. 

The art dealer, William Macbeth, helped his career 
along materially. It was he who found in Benjamin 
Altman, the New York merchant prince of thirty years 
ago, a willing patron for the young artist. Altman sent 
him on his first trip abroad, and there is no doubt but 
that he profited greatly from the wider contacts with 
the Old Masters which he enjoyed there. Giorgione, 
one feels, furnished him much that added potency to his 
concept of nature. Even more attentively did he listen 
to the mysterious voice of Blake. But less ingenious 
than Blake, Davies became, if anything, more the pure 
lyric poet. 

The exhibition begins chronologically with paintings 
illustrative of the subject’s peculiarly fond interest in 
the themes of childhood. He drew material from a world 











half fanciful, half real, a world idealized, in which boys 
and girls of dignity and charm moved in company with 
the gentler creatures of the animal kingdom. Works of 
this kind, like the lovely pastoral “‘ Dancing Children ” 
and “From Green Coverts,” excellently illustrate his 
early tendency. 

Some of Davies’s best-known paintings are properly 
regarded as landscapes. But few of his canvases fail 
to give evidence of his skill and sensitiveness in inter- 
preting the grace of the human figure. Somewhere in 
the panorama of Nature, which he painted often with a 
sense of rare tranquillity, there appear the human symbols 
of the truths he found there. Graceful, lithe-limbed 
maidens move like delightful phantoms through painting 
after painting as he developed and broadened his 
art. 

The walls of the large special exhibition gallery are 
dotted with canvases which may be cited for their rich 
poetic charm. One is a beautiful conception of distant 
mountains and neighbouring plain, with three sylph- 
like figures in the foreground, entitled, as Davies always 
entitled his pictures, with imagination: “ Illimitable 
Dawn.” The mood of early morning hangs heavily 
over the scene, the same richness of mood that one 
feels in the painting which is considered by many to 
be his masterpiece, the impressive ‘‘ Unicorns,” lent 
anonymously. The fabulous beasts accompanied by two 
maidens in the foreground suggest the performance of 
some pagan rite, but the subject is a minor consideration 
compared with the imaginative beauty of the picture. 

Few of these paintings are large in scale and there are 
not more than two or three in the exhibition which exceed 
3 ft. by 2 ft. Davies lavished great care upon everything 
he did, and the spirit which he put into his canvases 
was anything but compatible with pretentiousness. His 
drawing of a figure is a delight in itself, but his gifts as a 
craftsman are generally apparent throughout the show. 
What is observable most readily, aside from the exquisite 
handling of colour, the deep, lustrous quality of his mass, 
is the prevailing note of a poetic calm. 

In the years just preceding the World War, Davies 
interested himself seriously in cubism, and in 1913 he 
sponsored the introduction of “ modern” art in the 
United States in the famous Armory Show of that year. 
But though, for a time, his work showed the influence of 
the.new ideas he remained essentially true to his early 
emotional idea of beauty as the ultimate goal of art. 
The figure designs of this period are nebulous and vague 
compared with his work just preceding and following the 
“* strange interlude.” 

Though most of the paintings are landscapes with 
figures, there are several pure landscapes which hold an 
important place in the exhibition. Perhaps the finest 
is the New York view of fairly early date, “ Along the 
Erie Canal.” An impressive golden panorama of gently 
rolling hills and limpid waters, this comes as a loan from 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery, an institution noted for 
its fostering of contemporary American art. There are, 
also, some rare landscape souvenirs of the artist’s early 
journey to California. But of the more freely painted 


productions of his closing years two fine examples 
specially worthy of mention are the anonymously lent 
“Sleep,” a masterpiece of reposeful feeling, and the 
“‘Ttalian Landscape,” also from a private collection, 
with its shimmering mountains and soft, feathery trees 
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at the edge of a still lake beside which browse two groups 
of white oxen. 

The author of these pictures was an untiring worker, 
an experimenter in many media, as the rug and tapestry 
designs, the glass case filled with bronze figurines and 
ornaments and the galleries in the print wing of the 
museum, specially hung with his lithographs and aqua- 
tints, bear definite testimonial. The dozen rugs and 
tapestry panels include adaptations of his favourite 
figure motifs as well as others of novel geometric and 
floral design, but all are characterized by some subtle 
charm of colour harmony equally as personal. A consider- 
able part of the last five years of his life was devoted to 
these designs, which were executed by French weavers 
and are now being shown for the first time. One of the 





DANCING CHILDREN 


By Arthur B. Davies 


most characteristic is the rug lent by Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., showing dancing nude figures on a taupe 
ground interwoven with flowers. 

There seems little doubt that the Stock Market crash 
of last November has had its serious effect upon the art 
business, and many of the smaller houses, in particular, 
reported sluggish conditions during and immediately 
following the Christmas holidays. But just now the 
prospects, one learns, are increasingly bright with major 
as well as minor picture sales growing from week to week. 
An interesting sale is that reported by the Reinhardt 
Galleries of Romney’s “‘ Master Hartley,” a characteristic 
full length of a lad of ten or thereabouts standing beneath 
a cherry tree. He wears a red coat and grey pantaloons, 
and, while resting his right arm on a great rock con- 
veniently situated in the landscape, turns an appealing, 
boyish face toward the observer. 

More than usually human is the bit of history accom- 
panying the canvas which has been acquired by Mr. and 
Mrs. William J. McAneeney, of Detroit. It would seem 
that not only Romney but his heirs experienced some 
difficulty in receiving the payment for this portrait. 
In March 1795 the boy’s mother commissioned Romney 
to paint her son, giving the artist {£52 10s., half of 
the price agreed upon. In June Romney completed the 
portrait after nine sittings to the satisfaction of Mrs. 
Hartley, but no further payments were made until 1801. 
She then gave the artist a promissory note fer the remain- 
der. In 1802 the painter died and Mrs. Hartley’s bill 
was left to the heirs to collect. 

W. Saunders, writing to Romney’s son, the Rev. 
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John Romney, in October 1806, says: “I should have 
wrote to you sooner, but was in hopes of receiving*a 
second payment from Mrs. Hartley. She, after a great 
deal of hunting, paid the first payment, 26 pounds, and 
I have endeavoured to make her appoint a time for the 
second; but, on calling yesterday, she was out of town 
for a few days; on her return I shall be with her, and 
stick as close to her as possible.” 

An impressive addition to the Metropolitan Museum’s 
picture collection is an altarpiece by Signorelli which 
has been recently purchased through the Pulitzer be- 
quest. The subject is the “ Assumption of the Virgin 
with Saint Michael and a Sainted Monk,” painted in 
tempera on wood and more than 5} ft. high by 4 ft. 
wide. There are only two other examples of Signorelli 
known in this country, a little “‘ Adoration of the Magi ” 
in the Jarves Collection at Yale University, and a 
“* Madonna and Child,” owned by Jules S. Bache in 
New York. 

The appearance on the market of a large altarpiece 
by this great Renaissance master is in these days a rare 
event, and the museum is, indeed, to be congratulated 
upon its vigilance in obtaining it. The “ Assumption ” 
is characteristically large and majestic and rather harsh 
in colour, the reds and greens in the costume of Saint 
Michael and the greyish-white mantle of the Virgin 
and the similar hued garments of the monk tending 
to enforce this result. 

The date of the altarpiece, though not as yet definitely 
ascertained, is placed by one investigator, L. Dussler, 
later than 1484, the time of the Perugia altarpiece. In 
1494 Signorelli painted the “ Pentecost” in the Ducal 
Palace at Urbino, and it is this year that the author ten- 
tatively dates it. Thus it would be of some ten years 
earlier origin than Signorelli’s great fresco at Orvieto. 

The Virgin in Glory is seated in the centre of the 
panel, her hands in an attitude of worship, her head 
inclined slightly towards Saint Michael. The latter 
stands at the left, holding in his left hand the scales of 
Judgment, while with his right he pushes his lance into 
the writhing body of Satan, who has fallen at his feet. 
The saint to the right of the composition wears a full 
beard and carries two symbols which identify him as 
Saint Romualdo, founder of the order of Camaldoli. 
These symbols are the bundle of rods typifying the 
reforms which he instituted, and the book which refers 
to his office as founder of the order. 

Quite exceptional in quality are the four large paint- 
ings by Pannini which the Knoedler Galleries a short 
while ago acquired in England and have placed on 
exhibition in their New York house. Two are exteriors— 
a spacious view of St. Peter’s and the Vatican, and the 
Capitol at Rome. The others depict the interior of St. 
Peter’s and that of the Pantheon, giving close-up impres- 
sions in each instance of the splendid architectural detail 
of the buildings. Almost equal to perfection in painting, 
considering that every structural element, properly pro- 
portioned, accurately seen in perspective, was essential 
to Pannini’s purpose, these canvases are much superior 
to the average examples which have occurred from time 
to time in this country. 

The subjects themselves are more important than 
usual. The outer view of St. Peter’s, for instance, gives 
an exact picture of the broad piazza taking in the whole 
of Bernini’s colonnade. The foreground is populated 
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with piquantly drawn figures of men and women in carri- 
ages and without, which give to the setting its unmistak- 
able eighteenth-century flavour. A clear, cool light 
broken by the shadows of fleecy clouds overhead gives 
an added naturalness to the architectural vista and 
relieves the picture of some of the hardness it otherwise 
might possess. 

The fine interior of the Pantheon is rather more 
subdued in tone owing to the broad shadow made by the 
penetration of light through the hatch above. There is 
a crystalline beauty about these paintings, a sharp defini- 
tion of the values of light and dark, which is always 
provocative of sincere admiration, whatever were the 
limitations of the painter. His colour was not brilliant, 
he lacked a fine sense of imagination, but for the purpose 
in view—the painting of architectural views with their 
proper degree of veracity—he was extremely well equipped. 
These four would seem to mark his closest approach to 
the high mark set by Canaletto in the painting of formal 
landscape, judged by those that we have seen in this country. 

Following the exhibition of paintings by “‘ Nineteen 
Living Americans,” the new Museum of Modern Art had 
on view until just recently a large gathering of con- 
temporary French pictures entitled “ Painting in Paris.” 
This, the third in the series of attractions planned for 
the current season, again brought a big response from 
the public, as did both the shows preceding it. So 
many people attended the exhibition, which was extended 
from February 16, the date originally set for the closing, 
until March 2, that a curious situation arose to ruffle, 
however slightly, the even course which the enterprise 
had been pursuing. It seems that the crowds made it 
difficult for the other tenants of the skyscraping Heckscher 
Building, in which the museum is situated, to leave their 
offices or return to them without considerable delay. 

Every possible adjustment was made, but the average 
of 1,500 visitors a day made it impossible for the manage- 
ment to arrive at any solution of the problem except that 
of attempting to distribute the crowds, especially to 
avoid their concentration in the afternoon. As a last 
resort the museum determined to charge an admission 
fee of fifty cents from 12 to 6 o’clock p.m. and to open 
the galleries free of charge in the evening from 8 to 10 
o’clock every day except Saturday and Sunday. ‘“ Charg- 
ing admission in the afternoons,” says the museum, “ is 
but a temporary solution of an urgent problem, but it is 
a vivid illustration of the need for adequate permanent 
headquarters for the museum, for it is evident that the 
present attendance is the result of no merely casual 
excitement.” 

“ Painting in Paris” brought together some ninety- 
nine pictures representing twenty-six familiar figures 
in current French art. Quite naturally, such men as 
Derain, Matisse, Picasso, and de Segonzac had all the 
best of it owing to the preponderance of their works in 
American hands. Matisse, with a total of eleven works, 
seven figures and four interiors with still life, absorbed 
a great deal of attention. The same was true of Picasso, 
whose fourteen canvases provided a complete summary 
of his art career, from the child’s figure study, “ The 
Sweet Tooth,” which is dated 1902, through various 
abstractions, and the examples of his so-called classical 
tendency to the large “ Seated Woman” belonging to 
Miss Wiborg, which serves as a reaffirmation of this 
artist’s earlier cubistic beliefs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF 
PAINTING, by RAIMOND VAN Mare. Volume XI. 
668 pp.; 8 collotype plates; 383 half-tone illustrations. 
(The Hague : Martimus Nijhoff.) £2 2s. 

The character of Dr. van Marle’s ambitiously planned 
and industriously executed work is now so well known 
that there is no need to dwell at length on generalities 
in connection with this, the latest instalment of the book 
to appear. The artists with whom the author deals are : 
Piero della Francesca (chapter 1); Benozzo Gozzoli 
(chapter II); Alessio Baldovinetti, Graffione, and Fini- 
guerra (chapter III); Antonio and Piero del Pollaiuolo, 
and their followers (chapter IV); Andrea del Verrocchio 
(chapter V); and Cosimo Rosselli, Zanobi Macchiavelli, 
Giusto di Andrea, and Fra Diamante (chapter VI). As in 
the previous volumes, the material is very exhaustively 
surveyed, and this, together with the lavish supply of 
illustrations, is bound to make the present instalment as 
useful to the student as its predecessors. One is par- 
ticularly glad to have all the available information con- 
cerning certain minor, but, to the specialized student, 
far from uninteresting, artists—such as Graffione, the 
Master of the “ Castello Nativity,” and Giusto di Andrea 
—here for the first time carefully collated. To some 
extent, a volume such as this traverses, of course, very 
well-trodden ground, and the amount of new material 
which the author can bring forth is almost inevitably 
very limited. Where he does publish novelties of major 
claims, one is bound to state that in several cases—of 
which the portrait of a lady, in a private collection in 
London, given to Piero della Francesca (p. 13) and the 
male portrait, in the private collection of unidentified 
locality, assigned to Baldovinetti (p. 279) are, perhaps, the 
most important—one feels impelled to add an emphatic 
question mark to the attributions put forward by the 
author. T. B. 


THE WAY TO SKETCH : Notes on the Essentials of Landscape 
Sketching, particular reference being made to the use of 
watercolour, by VERNON BLAKE. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 7s. 6d. 

To this second edition of Mr. Vernon Blake’s admir- 
able textbook on the art of sketching, the author has 
added “a slight historical outline of the development of 
modern painting.” This outline is worth reading for its 
own sake. It is provocative and stimulating; but on the 
whole his analysis is probably just. In some cases it 
would seem that his time-sense has played him false. 
** Barbizon, Impressionism, Matisse, Van Gogh, Rodin, 
Cézanne, Cubism, Futurism ” were, if the reviewer’s own 
memory does not play him false, certainly not “ thrust 
upon England within a decade ”—“ Barbizon and the 
Impressionists ” go back to the ’eighties, Rodin to the 
*nineties of the last century, and only those Englishmen 
who were habitués of Paris studios had heard of Cézanne, 
Gauguin, whom he does not mention, Matisse, and 
Van Gogh before “the historic show at the Grafton 
Gallery ” in 1910. Moreover, even, if as he says, “‘ Matisse 
and Picasso had preceded Van Gogh” it would have 
been a matter of mere chronology, for they certainly 
did not precede him in what has become known since as 


“* post-impressionism ”—both artists having begun as 
Impressionists, more or less. Furthermore, Van Gogh 
did not die “in 1887!” and the “ mark” therefore 
loses its force. The following comment on Matisse and 
Van Gogh is excellent. “ To them and to all the moderns 
we may address the reproach that their work is scarcely 
more than a professional exercise, an attack made upon 
part only of the problem, a dissection of the matter fit 
only to arouse full interest in another skilled profes- 
sional.” This is perhaps truer of Matisse and the other 
“‘ moderns ” than of Van Gogh. 

Incidentally, he pays a pretty, if perhaps unintended 
compliment to the much reviled critics and writers on 
art when he says, at the end of his outline : “ Thirty or 
forty years ago there was a sale for the pretty watercolour 
. . . » The public has been educated beyond this by 
the numberless writings upon art which did not exist 
formerly.” 

If only it were true: this “ education of the public 
by the writings.” It isn’t. Birket Fosters still fetch 
“Two guineas per square inch ”! 


‘ 


BOROBUDUR : Six etchings by JAN POORTENAAR, with explana- 
tory introduction by Dr. N. J. Krom and a foreword by 
LAURENCE BINYON. (Luzac & Co.) £6 6s. Edition de 
Luxe, £8 8s. 

We are only now beginning to realize the wonders of 
Javanese art. They really are wonders, since their design 
bears, in spite of its obvious derivation from the Indian 
mainland and Buddhist culture, a character of its own, 
due in part to Malayo-Polynesian influences. Inspired, 
no doubt, by his compatriot W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp‘s 
explorations in the Dutch East Indies and their rich 
ethnographical and esthetical harvest, Mr. Jan Poortenaar, 
the well-known etcher, visited the Malay States, Java, 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Bali, which latter island yielded 
him the substance of the present portfolio : “‘ Borobudur.” 
“ Borobudur ” is an amazing “ mountain” of Stupas, 
built upon a natural hill, and rising in a series of terraces, 
crowned by the central Stupa, with its mysterious un- 
finished statue of Buddha. “ Borobudur,” as the intro- 
duction by Dr. N. J. Krom, professor of Javanese archzo- 
logy in the University of Leyden explains, is pre-eminently 
“ designed as a central sanctuary of Buddhist Religion.” 
Its ascent was undertaken by the faithful in the spirit 
of a pilgrimage, a spirit which has in Christian art 
perhaps a faint analogy with the “ Mount Calvary ” 
and its fourteen ascending “ stations ” of some Catholic 
churches. 

The six etchings by Mr. Poortenaar are a sympathetic 
record of Borobudur, giving us glimpses of the general 
view, a stairway, the Great Stupa, a Buddha, a view 
from the highest terrace, and ending with a kind of 
apotheosis of the Sacred Hill seen between palm trees in a 
mystic twilight. 

The portfolio must inevitably appeal especially to 
those who have already some acquaintance with Javanese 
art and culture, but it can also be enjoyed by others, to 
whom it will open the door to a strange new world of 
ideas and of forms. 
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SOME BOOKS ON MUSIC 
PABLO CASALS, by LILIAN LITTLEHALEs. 


(J. M. Dent and 
10s. 6d. net. 


PLAIN WORDS ON SINGING, by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) §s. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. New and revised edition. By 
ALBERT Lavicnac. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 12s. 6d. net. 


Sons.) 


These three books show the variety that appertains 
to the literature of music. Miss Littlehales writes for 
the general reader, and though her book is cast in a some- 
what undiscriminating strain of eulogy, it makes good 
reading besides providing what is, so far as I know, the 
first biography of a great musician. For Casals is that. 
We in England know him chiefly, or only, as a ’cellist. 
But his work at Barcelona, where he directs the “‘ Orques- 
tra Pau Casals,” is of first-rate importance, and in his 
own opinion his greatest achievement. Miss Littlehales 
has an interesting concluding chapter on Casals’ ’cello 
technique, which is of more special interest, and should 
be read by those who aspire to master this instrument. 

“Plain Words on Singing” may not be able to 
persuade any singers to produce their voices with the 
proper freedom, but if so it will not be for any lack of 
precepts. Mr. Shakespeare gives an explanation of his 
own method with diagrams and musical examples, and 
follows this with excerpts from the manuals of other sing- 
ing teachers. Put in a nutshell, the whole art of singing 
depends upon tone, which, in its turn, is good or bad 
according as the singer’s breathing is well or ill controlled. 
The difficulty of mastering the correct use of the breathing 
muscles is proved by the fact that the perfect singer can 
command monopoly prices. 

Lavignac’s Dictionary, despite its new and revised 
edition, remains out of date, and one wonders what 
the music student, who turns to it for reference, will 
say when he finds that of the French school Ravel, let 
alone any of his younger contemporaries, is not men- 
tioned, whilst Glazounoff is the last of the Russians and 
Elgar the youngest of the English school. 

H. E. W. 


COMMEMORATION CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBI- 
TION OF DUTCH ART, held in the Galleries of the 
Royal Academy, Burlington House, London, January-March, 
1929. (Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford.) £5 §s. net. 


This sumptuous Commemorative Catalogue of the 
Dutch Exhibition at Burlington House last year will be 
generally welcomed. It contains one hundred and 
twenty plates, of which two are devoted to glass, four to 
silver, nineteen to drawings, and all the rest to paintings. 
Messrs. H. Schneider and W. G. Constable are respon- 
sible for the catalogue of the paintings; Prof. A. M. Hind 
and Mr. D. Hannema for that of drawings and etchings; 
Miss C. J. Hudig and Mr. E. Alfred Jones for that of 
the silver; and Mr. Wilfred Buckley for that of the glass. 
Of very considerable value is the Introduction by Sir 
Charles Holmes, which is not only appreciative but 
constructively critical, The plates themselves, both 
in colour and in monochrome, are not, however, uniformly 
successful. 
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WHO’S WHO IN ART. Second Edition. Compiled by the 
publishers and edited by BERNARD DoL_MAN. (Art Trade 
Press.) £2 2s. 

This new and much enlarged edition of “ Who’s 
Who in Art ” justifies its existence to the full. It contains 
now not only a full biographical notice of all contemporary 
artists, experts, dealers, critics, and writers on art, but 
in its appendices a list of art associations, clubs, galleries, 
and institutes mentioned in the biographies, with their 
addresses, a list of the critics who wrote for the various 
papers and periodicals, and a feature calculated to be 
more important for future reference, namely, a list of 
monograms and signatures in facsimile which helps, or 
will help, to authenticate works of art when their authors 
are no longer available for personal reference. 

All whose business or pleasure brings them in contact 
with the art world will find “ Who’s Who in Art” 
indispensable. H. F. 


FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 
By KINETON PARKES 


LA ESCULTURA POLICROMA, por Joaquin FoLcH y 
Torres. (El Tesoro artistico de Espafia.) Crown 8vo, 
pp. 56 + plates 32 + 1 colour. Cloth. (Barcelona: 
Editorial David.) Pesetas 5. 1929. 

Confined to the polychrome sculpture of the better 
masters of Castile and Andalusia of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, this study reveals, what 
its author admits, that it does not stand on the same level 
as the painting of the same period. Had it done so it 
would have been great; as it is it is not. It is a very mixed 
dish largely derived from Italy, but flavoured by the love 
for plastic and glyptic art inherent in the Spanish 
character. Spanish sculpture is that of the image, single 
in the round, or combined in the relief; the image to be 
carried from its church through the streets to some 
shrine, and carried back with shouts from enthusiastic 
throngs. It had to be gay, therefore, and so the imagiers 
painted it in colours and gold. This late sculpture is not 
like the Gothic; it is sophisticated ; it is not so good of 
its kind as Spanish Gothic, which often is superb. It was 
bad for this late sculpture to have succumbed to Italy 
even though its earliest, and in some ways best, manifesta- 
tions were brought direct from Michelangelo’s work- 
shops by Alonso Berruguete. The best of it is naturalistic, 
like the Juan di Juni’s “ Virgin of the Angustias ” and 
the fine “‘ Head of St. Bruno” by the same artist, the 
beautiful “‘ Head of the Mother ” in La Dolorosa, the 
 Pieta ” by Salvador Carmona, and the fascinating “‘ Mag- 
dalen” of Pedro de Mena. Torrigiano perpetrated his 
unpleasant naturalism in his terra-cotta “ St. Jerome,” now 
at Seville, and this, Goya said, was one of the best 
sculptures in the world, but Goya could be naturalistic in 
an altogether better way. There are many more agonized 
saints and bleeding Christs in this school which go to form 
a baroque variant for Spain of the sculptural art of most 
of the rest of Europe of the period; certainly no worse, 
and often much better, than the general. But where are 
the grace, the simplicity and the truth of the Gothic ? 
This interesting essay and the captions to the plates 
appear in Spanish, French and English, and the book 
forms part of a series on the arts in Spain. 
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CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS (XVI, XVII. AND 
XVIII CENTURIES) IN THE COLLECTION OF 
THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, compiled by 
ELIZABETH DU GUE TRAPIER. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi + 
280 + illus. 63. Cloth. (New York: The Hispanic 
Society of America.) 1929. 

The Renaissance was late in arising in Spain, but it 
was effective. Both in sculpture and painting it produced 
work which was not to be confounded with the Italian 
or any other school, and its sculpture and painting formed 
as important a mutual association as is to be found else- 
where. In the introduction to this detailed and most 
useful catalogue it is claimed that Alonso Berruguete 
has been overlooked as a painter; that Zurbaran was 
influenced in his graphic by his glyptic work as a wood- 
sculptor, and that the riotous Alonso Casso was as good 
with the chisel as with the paint brush. This introduction 
is directed mainly to tracing influences which are thought 
to have made the Spanish school of the sixteenth to 
eighteenth century, and this is both useful and ingenious, 
but in a short introduction too much perhaps is afforded 
to this side of the consideration. For, after all, as even 
the restricted range of the works illustrated here affords a 
view, Spain produced art of a character which was not 
common elsewhere. No other country produced a Goya; 
no other gave opportunity to El Greco. Luis de Morales 
has a style all his own; there is a chiaroscuro in Zur- 
baran’s figures which is not seen in any other land. 
There is something farther away than Spain in Velazquez 
and Murillo and their schools, but much that is great 
inside by lesser masters. In this catalogue the lesser and 
the greater come together interestingly, the association 
occasioned by this happy collection is valuable, and the 
notes to the smaller men and to pictures whose painters 
are unknown and to attributions are always interesting, 
and the illustrations are valuable from their rarity. 


RIBERA, par GEORGES PILLEMENT. Pott 4to, pp. 64 + plates 
60. Sewn. (Paris: Les Editions Rieder.) 1929. Francs 20. 
The frontispiece to the latest volume of the Old 

Masters series is from an engraving of Ribera by Win- 

stanley, dated Knowsley, 1724. The date of his birth at 

Jativa in Valencia is given by Georges Pillement as 1586, 

so that he was an older man by some two years when he 

died in 1656 than has generally been asserted. He was a 

ragged boy when he was discovered in Rome—Lo Spagno- 

letto. Nourished on Raphael and the Caracci, the 
little Spaniard later attached himself to Caravaggio and 
became a master of the “ shadow.” At Naples he lived 
and added distinction to the Neapolitan school. Because 
the bones of thin old men give countenance to the 
practice of light and shade, Ribera painted many semi- 
nude old men, and painted them remarkably well. But, 
apart from treatment, these subjects are not attractive. 
More winning are the draped women subjects, although 
somewhat sentimental. His religious pictures are painted 
according to the manner of his time and have a basis of 
realism which separates them from the repetitions of 
subject and treatment so common then. Ribera was a good 
realist who indicates the path which painting had to 
tread after the High Renaissance in order to maintain its 
self-respect. Georges Pillement gives a well-organized 
account of the artist, including sections on the Valencian 
school before Ribera, and on the strong influence which 
Ribera exercised at Naples and on subsequent painting. 


ERNST BARLACH, EIN SELBSTERZAHLTES LEBEN. 
Large 8vo, pp. 77; illus. + plates Ixxxiii. Cloth. (Berlin: 
Paul Cassirer Verlag.) 

There are three distinguished wood-sculptors in 
Europe, and Ernst Barlach of Giistrow is one of them. 
He was born at Wedel in Holstein in 1870, studied art in 
Dresden and Paris, and travelled in Italy and Russia. 
He is the most consistent wood-sculptor of the day, for he 
models very little, although some of his earlier pieces were 
made in porcelain, terra-cotta and bronze. But besides 
being a wood-sculptor he is a graphic artist working in 
lithography and wood-engraving, and his drawings are 
highlyaccomplished. Moreover, heisa writer, having com- 
posed several dramas, and has illustrated in wood-engraving 
and lithography the works of Goethe and Schiller. 

This autobiography is a simple story of himself 
and his family, and a slightly sketched account of his 
ideas and principles. Barlach is undoubtedly an individual- 
ist, not to say an egoist, but his egoism is entirely 
charming and disarming and his individuality as shown 
in his self-story, but more so in his works, cannot be 
doubted. The style is the man; it is simplified and 
authentic. It is assuredly true to material, and he uses 
wood with a satisfying glyptic extension, which it would 
be difficult to surpass in the plastic work of even our most 
distinguished modellers. There is no one of his pieces 
that is not compact, rigid, balanced and well composed. 
His works are now to be found in most of the modern 
art galleries of Europe, including Hamburg, Bremen, 
Berlin, Dresden, Cologne and Breslau. 


ERNST BARLACH, EINE EINFURUNG IN SEIN PLAS- 
TISCHES UND GRAFICHES WERK, von REINHOLD 
VON WALTER. 8vo, pp. 48, illus. 37. Sewn. (Berlin: 
Furche-Verlag.) Marks 3.60. 

While some of the illustrations to this useful account 
of Barlach’s work are to be found in his autobiography, 
it is further valuable as containing a good number of 
examples of his graphic work, especially the woodcuts. 
These are very simple in their technique and generally 
conform to the principle of the white line. Even more 
than the wood busts, statues, groups and reliefs, they 
exhibit the dramatic character of the artist’s mind. 
While avoiding the literary reference, pictorialism, and 
illustration on the one hand, they are full of action, which 
in its turn is compact of human psychology. All the 
work of Barlach is character and emotion carried to the 
point of fervent lyricism. His pieces never fail in expres- 
siveness of a high degree of penetration. Barlach must 
have suffered the emotions he portrays, and it has to be 
confessed that they are often sad or at least unhappy. 
Hunger, cold, grief and poverty are the most frequent 
of his motives, and joy enters but little into his work 
however much sorrow has entered into his soul. But 
all are so impressive in their sincerity that their power 
can never be doubted. Reinhold von Walter has written a 
very sympathetic study of this highly sensitive, emotional 
artist, avid of communicating his own spirit to that of 
other sensitive spirits around him. 


DR. J. MENDES DA COSTA, door T. B. Roorpa. Crown 
8vo, pp. 22 + illus. 25. Sewn. (Amsterdam: Uitgevers- 
maatschappij Kosmos.) Gulden 1.50. 


Mendes da Costa, who was born in 1864, was a leader 
in the revolt in Holland against the neo-classicism which 
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began in the early yeas of the present century. Turning 
from the classic as well as the naturalistic he boldly adopted 
geometry in his plastic designs. In the illustrations to the 
pleasant little book which has just appeared as the latest 
issue of the series ‘‘ New Sculpture in Holland,” nothing 
of this is included. It would appear that the sculptor 
has now adopted a stylized modified form of naturalism. 
Busts are for the most part naturalistic, statues dynamic, 
and decorative pieces mannered. Such development could 
only be expected, for one cannot live by cubes alone. Some 
plane-form is still maintained, but the curves of Nature 
have conquered. T.B.Roorda contributes an interesting 
account of da Costa’s work. 


PEHR HILLESTROM, OCH HAUS BRUKS—OCH BERG- 

VERKS-MALNINGAR, by SIXTEN RONNOW. 4t0, pp. 481 

+ plates 40 (some in colour). Sewn. (Stockholm : Nordiska- 

museets Forlag.) 1929. £2. 

Pehr Hillestré6m was the Swedish Constantin 
Meunier of the eighteenth century. The frontispiece 
portrait shows a pleasant, good-tempered, retiring, good- 
looking man. Although he was employed largely by the 
court of Gustavus III he was never a courtier. His intro- 
duction to the Royal Palace was as a tapestry weaver for 
the decorations therein. But he studied in Paris for a year 
under Boucher and was largely influenced by Chardin, but 
he never became an artist in their class. Until he began 
his industrial canvases he painted small domestic interiors. 
When he emerged into the fierce light which is emitted 
from an iron furnace he became a progenitor of a great 
artistic principle. There are great painters who are 
preoccupied with form, others with colour, and there are 
those whose chief concern is light. Hillestrém was one 
of the latter and therefore a forerunner of the impres- 
sionists of a century after his time. Those of his pictures 
which are most worth while are scenes below the earth’s 
surface : copper mines, iron-smelting furnaces, where 
there is great light of a dazzling kind, and the nude or 
semi-nude human figure as object for illumination. 
Sweden supplied the world with iron and copper in 
Hillestrém’s time, and visitors from all over the world 
visited the famous furnaces and forges which form the 
subjects of most of his greater pictures. Hillestrém, 
however, was more than concerned with light; he was the 
first of the modern realists as Meunier was a realist; the 
first of the painters to exploit the realities of industrialism, 
and so he has a double claim to the attention. All this 
is admirably brought out by Sixten Rénnow, who gives 
a good account of the artist’s career in eight chapters, to 
which are added valuable appendices and a résumé in 
English. Pehr Hillestrém will now take his proper place 
in the history of European art 


TURNER, par Marcet Brion. Pott 4to, pp. 64 + plates 60. 
Sewn. (Paris: Les Editions Rieder.) 1929. Francs 20. 
Marcel Brion quotes Ruskin as to Turner’s genius, 

but accepts the usually held estimate that the great painter 

was not a great man; that he was indeed sombre, mis- 
anthropic, distrustful and moved to cupidity. The man 
is dead; his art gloriously lives. France has held him in 
high honour and continues so to do, and this little book 
is one more indication of France’s homage to the man 
whose work instigated the most momentous phase of 
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French nineteenth-century art. It is the more symptomatic 
that, with the exception of one work, all the items of the 
bibliography are English. Unfortunately, the reproduc- 
tions of many of the greater paintings do not do them 
justice, but those of the Liber Studiorum are very much 
better. But the illustrations are not unrepresentative, 
and they include Turner’s self-portrait in the National 
Gallery and “‘ The Holy Family ” at the Tate. Marcel 
Brion writes sympathetically and interestingly and a 
warm welcome in England should be accorded to his 
generous effort. The book appears in the Masters of 
Modern Art series. 


LES ARTISTES NOUVEAUX, edited par GEORGE BESSON. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 14 + plates 32. Sewn. (Paris: G. Crés.) 
Francs 10 each. 


1. MAURICE DENIS par, MaAurRIcE BRILLANT. 


You tread safe ground in the art of Maurice Denis, 
the most distinguished of all the contemporary French 
mural artists and true adherent to the magnificent tradition. 
He can, however, not only fill a wall-space or a decorative 
canvas admirably, he can paint fine portraits, full of 
character, and subject pictures full of interest. Maurice 
Brillant has written a sympathetic and informative essay 
on the works of Denis and has the courage even to give a 
few dates instead of many useless theories. The work of 
Denis requires no theorizing; it speaks for itself; its 
accomplishment is immediately apparent. Maurice 
Brillant has not had to search the cafés and studios of 
Montparnasse for intimations as to meaning or sugges- 
tion, but only to visit the Théatre des Champs Elysées and 
other places where Maurice Denis has been at work and 
where he has left his distinguished and distinguishable 
mark. Denis gives not only fine colour and form in his 
decorations, but life and atmosphere. 


2. MARQUET, par Marius MERMILLON. 


There is a certain amount of insolence, which may be 
studied, in the summary statement of landscape and the 
nude which constitute the ceuvre of Albert Marquet. 
They are particularly direct and particularly devoid of 
detail, which hardly seems to support the claim of Marius 
Mermillon that the artist has accepted the mechanical age 
in which he works. There is none of the exquisite adjust- 
ment of infinite detail to ordered projection which is the 
note of machinery, but instead a blunt statement in 
homogeneity more in accord with the undeveloped 
aridity of uncultured art. There is no movement in 
any picture of Marquet; all is still, although motion is 
indicated; it is motion that does not move. There is a 
charm in this stillness, but it is the antithesis of the 
swift assured action of the machine. Marquet’s pictures 
are of a world under a cloak of paint, as a city grows quiet 
beneath a raiment of snow. 


3. GOERG, par WALDEMAR GEORGE. 


Certainly an accomplished pen was required to extol 
the charm (which it is pleasant to think must exist in any 
work of art) of the paintings of Edouard Goerg. Certainly 
that charm is not immediately apparent in the gross forms 
of men, women and children illustrated in this brochure. 
The nearest resemblances in real life to these forms are 
those of the Punch and Judy show bereft of their patterns 
and left mostly nude. Little can be said of these paintings 
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from the point of view of form, but what can be said of 
them from other and irrelevant points of view is well said 
by Waldemar George of the accomplished pen. Even he, 
however, is reduced to calling them indéchiffrables; and, 
having done so, he immediately proceeds to describe 
them: an attractive form of French humour. He 
mentions Hogarth and Rowlandson in connection with 
what he regards as the socially satiric side of Goerg’s 
humour, but while these two English artists were broad 
and human, Goerg is thinly narrow and inhuman; 
the comparison is not a fertile one; Goerg belongs to the 
artists’ cafés rather than to the world. 


JUNGE KUNST. Band 56. MAX BECKMANN, von HEIN- 
RICH SIMON. Pp. 20 + plates §2. 


B. 57. RENEE SINTENIS, von RENE CREVEL. Pp. 16 + 
plates 52. Crown 8vo. Boards. (Berlin and Leipzig: 
Klinkhardt and Biermann.) Marks 2.50 each. 

In 1909, Max Beckmann was a sound more or less 
naturalistic painter; twenty years after he is a modern of 
the moderns without any graver reason than that his 
contemporaries, Karl Hofer and the rest, are restlessly 
modern. There is very little to it all. Max Beckmann was 
a better artist twenty years ago than he is today; truer to 
Nature and devoid of the affectation which has grown 
around him since in 1913 art critics began to write about 
him and deflect his art. 

Renée Sintenis is a naturalist pure and simple, and 
although she lives and works and has her being among the 
moderns she preserves her soul alive and, incidentally, 
her love of modelling animal forms. It is only a few 
months since she showed her bronzes in London, although 
they have been known here since the period of the 
beginning of the war. She studied in the Berlin art school 
and married the painter Weiss. She makes statuettes of 
deer and ponies, and the younger and the smaller her 
models are the better. When she gets to half-life size 
her instinct for the essential begins to fail. She models 
her subjects in action, and during the last few years she 
has been modelling running youths and making portrait 
busts. She will never surpass her lovely “ Filly Foal ” of 
1919. These two brochures are a welcome reminder of 
the continued existence of the useful and excellent Junge 
Kunst series. 


LA JEUNE PEINTURE BELGE: DE L’IMPRESSIONISME 
A L’EXPRESSIONISME, par ANDRE DE RIDDER. Large 
8vo, pp. 42, illus. Sewn. (Anvers: Editions Sélection.) 
Francs 20. 

Contemporary Belgian painting lies between the Devil 
and the Zuyder Zee. The devil of it is Paris and the rest 
is the brutality of the Dutch artists. There was no 
necessity for La Jeune Belgique to go beyond its own 
borders for inspiration, for where Alfred Stevens left it 
the Belgian school of painting was something to be proud 
of. When James Ensor took it on its shoulders that 
pride was well maintained, but when Ensor went off the 
deep end and plunged into modernism the Belgian 
school wilted; that is, it became modernist and was lost. 
Not that the expressionists are any more feeble in 
Belgium than in France or Germany; they are the same. 
They shout in glaring paint and simper feebly in 
Noah’s Arks, constructed after the mode of Rousseau 
the customs officer. There is very little in the implied 
revolt from impressionism; it is the nonsense inaugurated 


by cubism that has ruined the modern Belgian school. 
But all the same, in the work of Constant Permere and 
Léon de Smet there is still some honest endeavour to 
carry further the researches into the problem of light and 
in these two a certain faithful adherence to the problem of 
beautiful form. André de Ridder has produced a very 
useful exposition of the state of the arts in Belgium at the 
moment. 


LES MANUSCRITS ENLUMINES DE LA BIBLIOTHEQUE 

DE CHARTRES, par Y. DELAPoRTE. 8vo, pp. xii + 192 

+ plates 24. Sewn. (Chartres: Société Archéologique 

d’Eure-et-Loir.) 1929. Francs §5. 

Canon Delaporte claims for Chartres a foremost place 
among the great French libraries of the provinces; his 
book, Les Vitraux de la Cathédrale de Chartres, extolling 
one of the chief wonders of the great fane, constitutes him 
the authority on the subject. His present work on the 
illuminated books proves him to be as great a biblio- 
grapher as the preceding proved his capacity as a critic 
of art. In the case of the new work he appears in two 
capacities which do not clash, for his bibliographical care 
and acumen are equalled by his knowledge of and feeling 
for art. The illuminated manuscripts of Chartres are 
a glorious treasure, for they represent the art during a 
period of a thousand years. The first one illustrated, 
belonging to the early part of the ninth century, has 
beautiful capital lettering with decoration no less beautiful ; 
the last is an isolated example of the work of an artist of 
the eighteenth century which is largely pictorial, decadent 
and not very good. The most typical page of writing with 
decoration and initial is the title of a fourteenth-century 
Pontifical, matched, however, by a Decretal of the same 
century. The Pauline Commentary, of the second half 
of the twelfth century, is not to be beaten as to delicacy 
of writing and consistency of decoration. The plates in 
themselves furnish a history of the development of the 
styles. Not all of them owe their origin to the Chartres 
Scriptorium, some having been given from other sources. 
Three hundred manuscripts are catalogued and to them 
are added a few illustrated incunabula. 


KONIGSBERG, von ALFRED RoupeE. (STATTEN DER 
KULTUR. Herausgegeben, von GEORG BIERMANN, Band 
37.) 8vo, pp. 126, illus. ror. Sewn. (Leipzig : Klinkhardt 
and Biermann.) Marks 6. 

The admirable series to which this is the latest addition 
includes, or is to include, all the most important cities in 
Europe from the cultural point of view Kdénigsberg is 
notoriously one of the best, but this excellent account of it 
reveals what is not generally seen by the tourist who 
is contented with the streets and squares, museums and 
churches. It illustrates the treasures of metalwork, 
carving, bookbinding and other crafts which have accumu- 
lated there ever since the Middle Ages and provides a fine 
feast of beauty. 


HUNGARY ILLUSTRATED, edited by Sir RoBErrT DONALD, 
JANos Bocya and G£za F. SzaB6. 4to, pp. 138, illus. 
(Budapest : Veress Palné-utca 10.) 

Hungary is very anxious to maintain and indeed to 
add to her cultural reputation. In face of the reverses 
that the nation has suffered, this attempt must be hailed 
as a gallant one. On the other hand, Hungary as an old 
cultured nation has much to present that cannot be beaten 
in the rest of Europe. The present effort, “ Hungary 
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Illustrated,” is designed to show that the Magyar has 
suffered no diminution in desire or output. It is the 
culture of today, based on that of the past, that it illus- 
trates, and both artistic and literary activities are here seen 
ina vigorous form. This well-printed and well-illustrated 
publication, printed in English in Hungary, deserves a 
warm welcome in Great Britain and America. 


RASKA: ART REVIEW, edited by Mirko CvetKov. Imp. 
8vo, pp. 286 + 2 colour plates + 2 half-tone. Copiously 
illustrated. Sewn. (Novi Sad, Yugoslavia: Martin 
Komlos.) 

Mestrovic we know, and Rosandic we know, both 
fine Yugoslav sculptors, but in this handsome publication 
quite a number of others of whom but little has been 
heard in England are introduced. There is Fran KrSinic 
whose masters and exemplars are obviously Maillol and 
Bourdelle; Artur Augustincic who owes something to 
Lehmbruck and Hinko Jun influenced by Bernard. So 
far as these illustrations go, only in the case of Augustin¢cic 
is there an approach to the national style which we 
associate with Mestrovic. Yet, in spite of these influences 
from outside, French and German, these sculptors, and 
with them Fran Kota and Marin Studin, project a type, 
which must be national too. Yugoslavia is a country of 
three nationalities—Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Mestro- 
vic is a Croat, but his sculpture, as we knew it from the 
1915 exhibition here, was always reckoned Serbian. 
From a study of this handsome volume, it is now possible 
to discriminate more particularly between the provinces 
as exhibited in the work of the respective sculptors. In 
painting, the same holds true, and there is a greater variety 
of type; there is an even greater insistent generalization. 
In both sculpture and painting the modernistic note is 
pronounced, for the artists have been trained abroad 
very largely, but the note is not strained; the modernism 
is of the soundest character and compares favourably 
with the extremes which Paris, London and Berlin 
allow themselves. There are no extremists illustrated ; 
all is sound art, and in architecture, as well as in 
print-making which is largely architectural, tradition is 
relied on to quite a considerable extent. There is a 
series of the works in a competition for St. Sava Cathedral, 
Belgrade, which illustrate the nice combination of tradition 
and modernity. Here Byzantium and New York meet. 
There are other interesting architectural designs on a 
less ambitious scale, but the chapel by Toma Rosandic 
recently completed is symptomatic as exhibiting once 
more the union of sculpture and architecture in one 
artist. It is to be hoped that further issues of “ Raska” 
will add to the proof furnished by the first, the truth that 
the new-old Yugoslavia takes a good place for its arts 
among the other nations of Europe. 


PAOLO VERONESE (Per il IV Centenario dalla Nascita), by 
ADOLFO VENTURI. 145 illustrations in text. (Milano: 
Ulrico Hoepli, Editore Librajo della Real Casa.) 1928. 
Lire 30. 

This work on the great Venetian Master, by Senator 
Venturi, gives us such a plenitude of material and illus- 
trations that it may be useful to pick out certain periods 
and creations in Paolo’s busy art life and see how they 
are treated here. First among these may well come 
those superb decorations of walls and ceiling in S. Sebas- 
tiano at Venice, which I have elsewhere called his first 
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great work in that city of his adoption; and which Venturi 
describes as the starting point of his new researches, 
where the composition in angular form of the masses 
and freedom of touch are joined with the Master’s full 
richness of colour. It may be mentioned here that the 
full biographical notice, given in the beginning of this 
work, from Paolo Cagliari’s birth at Verona in 1528, to 
his death at Venice in 1588, is most useful for reference; 
and gives us, incidentally, under the date of 1573, when 
he completed for the refectory of SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
his superb “ Supper in the House of Levi,” now in the 
Academy of Venice, his questioning and answers before 
the Tribunal of the Inquisition on the subject of the 
figures in this painting. Questioned on the armed 
servants (Alabardieri) and jesters (buffoni) introduced 
among those present at the supper, his answer shows 
that he regarded the subject pictorially. “I believe 
that Christ was there with his Apostles; but if in the 
painting there was space to fill I adorned this with 
figures according to my own invention.” 

In his early creations, in which Venturi suggests the 
influence of Giulio Romano and even Correggio, Paolo 
seems to have worked with Zelotti and Brusasorci, but 
at S. Sebastiano (1555-58) he expresses his own mastery 
as a great decorator; and not less so (after 1560) in his 
“ great cycle of frescoes ” in the Villa Maser, which find 
ample and very useful treatment and illustration in the 
present volume. Into another group fall his festal 
scenes from the Gospel story, such as the “ Supper in 
Levi’s House,” mentioned above, the “ Marriage of 
Cana,” in the Louvre Museum and elsewhere, and the 
“Supper in the Pharisee’s House,” at Turin; while 
Senator Venturi justly describes as “ the last and full 
triumph of Veronese’s colour, in his paintings of the 
Sala del Collegio in the Ducal Palace at Venice ”; in the 
“Rape of Europa,” of the Anticolleggio, “a prelude 
to the decorative spirit of the seventeenth century, to 
Tiepolo, Watteau, Boucher”; and the “ chromatic 
splendour revealed by Veronese in his ‘ Allegory of 
Venice,’” now in the Venice Academy. The author 
considers that the decline begins, “assisted by a con- 
stantly extended collaboration,” in his altarpiece of 
S. Giuliano at Rimini; and even includes in this decadent 
period of his genius the “ Triumph of Venice ” of the 
Ducal Palace—“‘a gigantic ‘ machine’ constructed by 
Paolo at the close of his life.” The actual date, however, 
of this great painting, which admirably expresses the 
sentiment of Venetian splendour of rule, was 1578; 
and the Master did not die till ten years later, in 1588. 
The book and illustrations are a valuable contribution 
to the subject, and worthy record of this third centenary. 

S. B. 


DIE WANDMALEREI POMPEJIS, by Lupwic Curtivs. 
4to. (Leipzig: E. A. Seemann.) 

With characteristic modesty Dr. Curtius tells us in 
the preface to his fascinating book that it is meant, not 
for the archzological expert, but for the ordinary educated 
person, who prefers a work in narrative form to a dry 
collection of facts and statistics. But the expert will be 
well advised not to accept Dr. Curtius’s book at his own 
valuation. The four sections of the book on the Styles 
of the Decorative Architectural Painting, the Style of 
the Pictures, an analysis of certain pictures, preceded by 
an introduction, contain very much that will be of intense 











interest and will suggest many knotty problems to the 


professional as well as to the amateur. Dr. Curtius tells 
us frankly that what attracted him above all was precisely 
the quality of Pompeian painting which would have 
repelled many investigators—its unmodernity. ‘‘ Almost 
every period of European and non-European art, after 
a brilliant era of historical and philosophical artistic 
experiment, is overburdened with a load of modern 
theories and slogans. But Pompeian art is like a remote, 
quiet, old-fashioned, well-tended garden, past which 
the whole storm of revolutionary ideas and grandiloquent 
phrases has raged, without breaking a single bloom in 
its flower-beds.” 

Although the excavation of Pompeii was begun so 
long ago as 1739, the wall-paintings have, up to the 
present day, not been properly appreciated or under- 
stood. Certain pictures, torn from their surroundings 
and placed in museums, have met with more or less 
understanding, but the architectural painting itself has 
been looked upon as equivalent to a kind of glorified wall- 
paper. Dr. Curtius contrasts with this extraordinary 
neglect and apathy the very different reception given to 
the remains of frescoes and stuccoes in the Golden House 
of Nero in the excavations on the Esquiline at the end of 
the fifteenth century. In spite of isolated efforts, especi- 
ally the work of Mau, “ up to the present day not a single 
Pompeian house, scarcely, indeed, one Pompeian wall, 
has been adequately published, for all that has been 
written on the subject.”” Yet no less an artist than Bécklin 
remarked in 1866 that, “although by position they 
were artisans, the Pompeian painters were greater 
painters than all those of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries.” 

Since all original Greek paintings, apart from those 
on vases, are lost for ever, it is very strange that so little 
attention has been given to the Pompeian wall-paintings 
as a whole. The astonishing fact that all these rich and 
complicated decorations were found in a small town of 
some 20,000 inhabitants should have suggested to the 
learned and artistic authorities that a whole host of 
problems, as yet insoluble, lay behind the achievements 
of these wall-painters. What were the social conditions 
in antiquity which made it possible for the ordinary 
citizens in a little township to lavish so much decoration, 
not on their temples or other public buildings alone, 
but on their private houses? These were no great nobles 
or luxurious parvenus, who lived in state and entertained 
large numbers of guests. The small size of the rooms 
shows that they were ordinary middle-class people who 
liked to have their homes beautiful. 

Then, what was the origin of all this decoration? 
The earthquake of A.D. 63 unfortunately destroyed a 
great deal of the early work in Pompeii, so that most of 
the surviving paintings date from the last sixteen years 
of the existence of the town. Qut the germ of this decora- 
tion is found by Dr. Curtius in the painted stucco of a 
Hellenistic house in Delos, which has a plain skirting- 
board, then a broad dado of marble slabs, then several 
bands of plain slabs and rows of ornament between. 
At the top a coffered ceiling is supported by columns, 
showing in front a complete entablature with a frieze of 
metopes and triglyphs. Out of this rudimentary “ incrus- 
tation” style arose the fantastic extravagances which 
abound in these wonderful paintings in Pompeii. Delos 
was destroyed in 69 B.C., so we have a certain date when 
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the style was in vogue, and the purely architectural 
paintings in Pompeii must be considered as a continuation 
of the “ incrustation ”’ style. The main divisions of the 
wall into skirting, wall-space, and frieze continue with 
certain divergences throughout the various styles, and 
the simple cornice and columns at Delos must be looked 
upon as the beginning of the manifold vistas that we find 
in the fully-developed work at Pompeii. 

In the second chapter of the book Dr. Curtius analyses 
the four styles of Pompeian wall-painting, connecting 
the first, second, and fourth as a continuous series of 
development. At first the central division is occupied by 
a closed door, then we have the door opened, and vistas 
in bewildering variety and number appear above and on 
each side of the central division, now occupied by a 
mythological picture. 

The fourth style is directly derived from the second, 
and the wall becomes more and more architectural in 
character, until it reaches the unparalleled magnificence 
of the fragment from Herculaneum, now in the museum 
at Naples. Curiously enough, the third style is quite 
unlike the others. In it the wall has become a flat surface 
on to which decoration is applied. All space illusion and 
vistas in perspective are banished. In certain cases we 
find an admixture of two or more styles on the same 
wall, and the careful analysis and comparisons which 
Dr. Curtius makes are facilitated by the magnificent 
illustrations. 

As to the origin of the peculiar architectural features 
of the second style, we are assured that they can only have 
arisen from the blending of “ ancient Oriental tradition 
and Greek form,” and that this second style derives from 
a Hellenistic centre in Asia Minor. 

The third section of the book is devoted to the examina- 
tion of many of the wall-pictures, most of which are 
acknowledged to be copies of Greek originals. In several 
cases we have two or more copies of the same original, 
differing from each other to a remarkable extent. This 
is greatly due to the fact that the copies come from walls 
of different date, for the wall-painters suited the pictures 
to the style of the surrounding decoration. In several 
cases the arrangement of the original Greek picture has 
been arbitrarily changed, figures have been placed closer 
together, some have been omitted, others have been 
inserted by the copyist. A careful reading of Dr. Curtius’s 
arguments and examination of the photographs seems to 
prove beyond any possibility of doubt that we have 
scarcely one copy of a Greek original which has not 
been thus tampered with. As an example of magnificence 
we have in the Alexander mosaic—‘ the most royal 
picture in the world ”—a copy of a marvellous picture 
by some ancient Rubens or Titian. In striking contrast 
we have the exquisite figure from Stabie of one of the 
Hore passing through a meadow and gathering flowers 
on her way, which is certainly taken from a Greek painting 
of the fourth century B.c. “ In the whole history of art 
it is only in the pictures of Fra Angelico that we find 
such an inexpressible delicacy, such an inherent natural 
purity as in this maiden, in whom the fragrance of the 
flowers has taken visible form. As the spaceless, abstract, 
grass-green background encloses her . . . she fills an 
ideal part, she has nothing to do with the beholder, she 
does not look at him, and only, in obedience to the law 
of her being, walks by us who watch her passage.” 

C. K. JENKINS. 
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THE CODEX MANESSE 


(A facsimile reproduction of a German Illuminated Manuscript, 850 pp. Royal Folio. 


(Published by Insel-Verlag, Leipzig. London 


agents: John and Edward Bumpus, Ltd.) £175. 


We have before us, by the kindness of Messrs. 
Bumpus, one of the 320 copies lately printed in Germany 
of a collection of poems and coloured drawings which 
has had a remarkable career. So perfect is the repro- 
duction that it is almost possible to believe one is looking 
at the original itself. Not only do the manuscript pages 
and the paintings convey the illusion of reality, but 
the texture of the vellum is ingrained ‘with the patina of 
ages, and occasionally, so transparent that the colours 
or text on the other side can be faintly seen. The only 
inconvenience, if it may so be described, is the huge 
bulk of the volume, and we venture to suggest that for 
purposes of the study it will stimulate and demand, it 
would be well to have some copies bound into several 
manageable parts. Nothing would be lost thereby. 

In its present form the book has no title or title page, 
but begins at once with a list of one hundred and thirty- 
eight poets or persons, to each of whom is awarded a 
more or less beautiful and interesting drawing. The 
experts who have made a careful study of the original 
attribute I10 plates to one artist, twenty to a second, and 
eight to a third. After a casual glance at each drawing 
it is not difficult to distinguish their respective styles, 
and to give the palm to the largest group, with diminishing 
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admiration to the others, especially the third. The text 
is the work of six scribes. 

The history of the document needs no more than a 
few words here. The collection was begun by Rudger 
Maness von Maneck, of Zurich, who died in 1304 and 
left the work of completion to his son Johannes. A 
Latin inscription added later on a blank folio dates the 
book circa 1300. It cannot have been initiated much 
later and may well have been begun earlier; for, clearly, 
it represents the enthusiasm of a lifetime, while its 
execution must have been the work of many years. 

The first group of paintings leads off with “ Kaiser 
Heinrich,” and one would like to believe one is gazing 
on a veritable portrait of Henry, Duke of Luxemburg 
from 1288 to 1313, King of Germany in 1308, and who 
wore the Imperial crown from 1312 to 1313; he might 
well have been the “ patron ” of the book, since he was 
the contemporary of .the older Manesse and was Kaiser 
while Johannes carried on the work. But the critics 
have decided otherwise and tell us the drawing repre- 
sents Henry VI (1169-1197), whose poems are the first 
in the book. The second drawing is a charming scene 
showing Couraddin, the boy King of Sicily, who died 
in 1268. The first group also contains the poems and 
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effigies of Walther von der Vogelsweide (1170-1228), 
Wolfram von Eschenbach (1170-1220), Neidhart von 
Reventhal (1180-1250), and Heinrich von Meissener 
(1250-1318), whose works would have been collected 
during their life, or after their death. 

The second group is headed by the stanzas and a 
painting of King Wenzel II of Bohemia, Poland, and 
Hungary, who had a turbulent career from 1278 to 1305. 
This dates the second group almost precisely between 
1300 and 1305, for Wenzel’s drawing displays the arms 
of Bohemia and Poland. 

Our main concern, of course, is with the pictorial 
side of the book, which, however, would not have come 
into existence if it had not sprung from deep psychological 
roots. The chain of causation is briefly this : first comes 
the fundamental love in men and women implanted by 
Nature; secondly, this receives a discipline supplied by 
custom and social law in courtship and marriage; the 
third phase is reached when love becomes an art and 
bursts into song and melody; and the fourth when it 
reaches its height as amor courtois first perfected in 
Provence and conveyed, but not slavishly copied, to the 
courts of Germany and the noble houses of Italy. 

The system of courtly love thus rested on real love 
as a motive, but was highly conventionalized as to its 
forms. Lovers became love-singers, minnesinger, and 
addressed their effusions to the great ladies whom they 
chose as their idols. Few of them could write or read, 
but their art, aided by convention, rose from the heart. 
Some were scholars, and added philosophical conceptions 
to their composition. All were, in some rank, chivalrous 
knights and, at the jousts, fell upon one another with 
swords and lances, while at the more esthetic entertain- 
ments they had tournaments of song. Such a famous 
Sdngerkrieg was held at Wurzberg, and is depicted in one 
of the Plates, the poorest effort in the collection. But we 
may see the paintings of Walther von der Vogelsweide, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, and Der Tannhauser separately, 
or hear them at Covent Garden, where the wandering 
minstrel scandalizes the court with a song of pagan love. 

Finally, come the scribe and the painter who lend 
their aid to the courtly lovers. It is even suggested that 
these useful craftsmen were employed by poets to record 
lyrical billets doux and drawings which were conveyed as 
“ valentines ” to ladies of distinction. Suffice it to say 
that we owe the book before us to the chain of causation 
outlined above, and are especially grateful to the crafts- 
men of the fourteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Turning now to the paintings, we are faced with 
a wealth of material to which it is impossible to do justice. 
Each person has a real or a legendary history, and many 
are recorded alone in this collection. Taste may prefer 
some to others; research may discover and speculation 
enrich the historical facts. Here, therefore, it will 
suffice to glance at a few of the portraits, if we may so 
describe them. 

Who are Kénig Tyro von Schotten und Fridebrant 
sein Sohne? The King sits enthroned, in robes of 
ermine, explaining to his “ olive branch ” that two and 
two make four. We do not know a King Tyro of Scots, 
but we remember that, in those days, the people of 
Ireland were known as “ Scots.” Two famous men of 
the day, Duns Scotus and Johannes Scotus Erigena, came 
from Ireland. The former died in Cologne in 1308, and 
Erigena is said to mean “Erin-born.” It would be 
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exciting, indeed, if we could think that we are looking at 
a portrait of Brian O’Neill the King of Tyrost, whose 
shield bears a figure which heraldists would recognize at 
once as “ St. Patrick, proper.” It helps us to make up 
our mind. 

There are Herzogen, Grafen, Markgrafen, Mark- 
grafinnen, Burggrafen, Meister, Briider, and a host of 
Herren. There are modest folk like the virtuous scribe, 
the schoolmaster, the fiddler, and, lastly, the chorister, 
who occupies the final position in the book. The drawing 
possesses a simplicity and charm equal to any other, and 
we can almost hear from the singer’s lips the words, 
“I greet the sweet with songs!” which appear on the 
first page of the text. 

The battle pictures deserve a special mention. Der 
Herzog von Anhalt and his companions are seen in a fine 
“* mix-up ”—as we may now say. Three crested knights 
in chain armour have three uncrested warriors in chan- 
cery; Clearly, their swords were not sharp enough, or 
the presence of four ladies on the crenellated castle 
walls forbids the shedding of blood. Graf Albrecht von 
Heigerloch is in more serious mood and the blood of 
his foes is scattered over the picture; the ladies are 
in despair, as they should be. Herr Dietmar der Sezzer 
(with an Alsatian on his shield) really cleaves the skull 
of his foe; the ladies will shortly faint. 

The finest of the fighting pictures is that of Herzog 
Johann von Brabant who, surrounded by companions, 
with an ugly wyvern on his casque, advances in irresistible 
charge. The movement is as rapid as a “ film,” and the 
decorative effect equal to Uccello’s masterpieces. There 
are minor duels of boys in mufti, armed with blunt 
swords and kitchen dish covers, for the entertainment 
of the on-looking ladies. 

War was, of course, a frequent reaction from love, 
to which we may now give more attention. The poets 
are proud of their literary compositions and the artists 
take care to bring them objectively into the pictures. 
But it is a serious artistic blemish to attach a streaming 
lyric of vellum to one’s lance, or to mar the noble drawing 
of King Henry with a broadsheet, 6 ft. by 1 ft. Such, 
however, was the convention. Other poets fold their 
verses neatly, or wind them with a tasselled thread; 
some shoot them into my lady’s chamber from a cross- 
bow, and one is brave enough to insert a missive in her 
pocket on the way to church. Der Taler humbly kneels 
before a king to present his poem sealed with the Imperial 
eagle. One lover climbs a ladder to madam’s window 
and receives a chaplet from her hands; another casts 
his poem upon the waters wherein the water sprites do 
swim. We can but hope it came into the fair one’s 
hands, after many days. Some ladies turn their backs 
on the ardent ones or are shocked at their advances; 
others, it is clear, are only pretending. 

Herr Dietmar von Ast, dressed as a pedlar, sells 
trinkets to a lady so that he may hear her sweet voice; 
Herr Christian von Hamle mounts to his love in a basket 
propelled by her own dear hands; Heinrich von Morugen 
sends his stanzas to his dame from a sick bed; and the 
youthful von Wintersletten dares to insinuate his pas- 
sionate lines into the hands and heart of a quite grown-up 
young lady. 

But love was not always unrequited in those courtly 
days—if we may trust our “ valentines.” Lovers ride 
off together on horseback and keep secret tryst. Here 



































Niinii’s boating party (here shown) must have been a 
jolly affair. Of all lovers we judge Hugo von Werbenwag 


to have been the most fortunate. Hugo’s lover nestles 
to his side with the ecstatic eyes of a saint. 

The book is a monument of instruction in medieval 
costume. Men and women dressed very much alike at 
court; a long gown surmounted by a gold collar, a sleeve- 
less robe, hose and black shoes were sufficient for any 
gentleman; the lady, if great, would wear ermine, and 
always a cap like that of our own “ Nippy.” She was 
unable to go walking, riding, boating, or praying without 
her lap-dog. We are glad to know that Der Tannhauser 
wore the pale-blue cloak of a Templar with the Maltese 
cross on his right breast. 

Indoor furniture is rich, almost barbaric; architec- 
ture is Romanesque, with occasional Gothic decoration 
which seems to have been added by a later hand ; 
and we generally see groups of persons who are obviously 
indoors, seated on the roof! Herr Goeli plays back- 
gammon there, and the Markgraf Otto von Brandenburg 
is losing badly at chess to his lady love. 

Of the world outside the court there is little to be 
seen; occasionally people go hawking like little Conrad; 
there is a drawing of a harvester, and a charming picture 
of a poet who, like Francis, sang to the birds and the 
squirrels. But on the whole it is a marvel to see how 
imperfectly the outer material world is portrayed in our 
pictures—impossible trees, impossible buildings, impos- 
sible proportions between the size of men and things, 
impossible colours. But, then, the love-song is not 
intended as a mirror of the outer world; it is occupied 
exclusively with the mind and spirit of man. Where the 
material world or even the world of Nature is drawn upon 
it is not for its own sake, but because of its relationship 
to human beings or to the idea underlying the poem. 
The artist is and must be content with a symbolical 
rendering. Ideas triumph over reality. 

Is not that the purpose and function of all true art? 


* x * 


Artists will be interested in a few more words respect- 
ing the technique of the paintings. Happily we have 
in the collection an unfinished drawing in fine outline 
made with a pen. The basic colours are then filled 
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in. The vellum takes the pigment freely and holds it 
firmly unless the folio is bent, when it occasionally 
cracks. We should judge these colours, especially the 
stronger ones, are applied more than once. 

The painter of the first group has, as we have already 
indicated, a firm and fearless touch. His pigments are 
slightly opaque in most cases. He uses deep, vivid 
Prussian blue for the cloaks of men and women, occasion- 
ally indigo. His reds have great variety, passing from 
pale madder (Fridebrant), darker madder (Goeli), 
crimson lake (Wernher), blood red (Winsbekin), scarlet 
(Niinii), to vermillion (Der Taler). Deep olive green is 
employed on some of the dresses and the walls of castles, 
while lighter transparent green is used for water and the 
foliage of trees. Ermine cloaks are touched with blue 
or grey. 

Ochre is used for buildings and Gothic arch decora- 
tions, and gamboge for parts of furniture, which is seldom 
shaded. But the costumes are in almost every case 
very carefully modelled in the folds with a darker tone of 
the basic colour or with grey. 

The treatment of the features is very interesting. The 
artist does not sketch them in black; he draws the lips 
and nose with a broad pen in madder, the eyebrows in 
brown, the pupils with a touch of black. The flesh is 
then coloured slightly pink, and the cheeks warmed with 
a blush, not very happily. 

The hair is uniformly handled with a wash of light 
brown; Nature or the coiffeur curled the locks of men 
and women—and “ bobbed ” some of the ladies, leaving 
others with long ringlets. The artist adds a permanent 
wave in darker brown to kings, poets, and dames alike. 

Some parts of the buildings and furniture are relieved 
with white lines which have the appearance of being 
done with a sharp point. Finally, gold is seen in most 
of the plates on the collars, wrists, chaplets, crowns, 
borders, and, of course, on the armorial bearings; it might 
have been painted yesterday. Argent, alas! has rusted 
long since. 

The draughtsman of the first group has a fine sense 
of values and of light and shade; the second is given to 
overmuch detail; and the third crowds his scene with 
figures and uses abundant outline. His work is amateurish 
rather than primitive. W. LOFTUS HARE 


THE LUTTRELL PSALTER AND THE BEDFORD 
BOOK OF HOURS 


British Museum, London, W.C.1. March 1930. 


To the Editor of APOLLO. 

S1r,—It will be within the recollection of many of 
your readers that in July last two illuminated manuscripts 
of quite exceptional historic and artistic importance from 
the Lulworth Castle Library were offered for sale. They 
were indeed national monuments in the fullest sense of 
the term. These were the famous Luttrell Psalter, 
executed in Norfolk about 1340 for Sir Geoffrey Louterell, 
and the previously unknown but highly important Book 
of Hours (with Psalter included) executed about 1415 
by an English artist for John, Duke of Bedford. Through 
the public spirit of the owner, Mrs. Alfred Noyes, the 
Luttrell book was withdrawn from public competition, 
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and was sold direct to the British Museum for £31,500; the 
Bedford book was put up to auction on July 29, and was 
bought for £33,000, a figure which goes far to prove 
that the price paid for the Luttrell book was eminently 
reasonable. The money for both purchases was advanced 
to the Museum by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan—an act of 
quite remarkable generosity on the part of an American 
collector who would have dearly liked to see both volumes 
in his own famous library in New York, but who recog- 
nized the paramount claims of Englard to the possession 
of these national heirlooms. The money is lent for a 
year, without interest, on the terms that if the purchase 
money for either book is not repaid at the end of that 
time, that book shall become Mr. Morgan’s property. 
The Trustees of the British Museum were accordingly 
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faced with the necessity of raising a sum of £64,830 
(including agent’s commission on a reduced scale on the 
auction purchase). From funds accumulated by them 
to meet such exceptional emergencies they can contribute 
£15,000. His Majesty’s Government have agreed to ask 
Parliament to make a special grant of £7,500. The 
National Art-Collections Fund have met this with an 
equal grant of £7,500, and have subsequently added a 
further £2,000. Gifts and promises from a few friends 
of the Museum (among which must be especially men- 
tioned {1,000 from Mr. C. W. Dyson Perrins, £500 
from Mr. Pierpont Morgan, £250 from Mr. C. H. St. 
John Hornby, and £200 from Mr. John Hugh Smith), 
with contributions placed in the collecting-box in the 
Museum, have brought in about £3,000 more. In all, 
it may be said that of the total sum required, £35,000 has 
been raised, and nearly £30,000 is still to raise. 

So far, no general appeal has been put out, as the 
moment did not seem to be favourable. But the year of 
grace is passing, and the Trustees are now obliged to 
appeal to the generosity of the public. Their own 
resources and those of the National Art-Collections Fund 
have been strained to the utmost; and no more can be 
expected from the Government. It is to the patriotic 
liberality of private benefactors that the Trustees now 
confidently appeal. 

The national importance of both books is unquestion- 
able. Both are representative examples of English 
pictorial art, the one belonging to the great school that 
flourished in the Eastern counties in the first half of the 
fourteenth century, the other to the new style which 
made its appearance in the last quarter of that century 


and is the last great period in English illuminated art. 
Both are likewise historical monuments. The Luttrell 
Psalter has long been famous for its unrivalled series of 
pictures of English country life—its agriculture, its 
domestic customs, its games, its occupations, its beggars 
and pedlars, its tinkers and publicans. The Bedford 
Book of Hours, in addition to its interest as having been 
prepared for the brother of Henry V, and having belonged 
subsequently to William Catesby, the ifl-famed minister 
of Richard III, is unique in respect of its series of nearly 
three hundred small portrait-heads, representing various 
classes of society, from kings and nobles (including 
notably a portrait of Henry IV) to monks and laymen. 
It forms a portrait gallery of England at the time of 
Agincourt, which will be invaluable for purposes of 
comparison or in deciding questions as to the nationality 
of pictures, such as recently arose in connection with 
the Wilton Diptych. 

The Trustees of the British Museum accordingly, 
with the full support of the National Art-Collections 
Fund, appeal for help to secure for the nation these 
two national monuments. The opportunity is given by the 
generosity of an American friend of this country. We are 
surely proud enough of our country to respond to it. 

Contributions may be sent to the Director, British 
Museum, London, W.C.1. A list of subscribers will be 
published in the Press in due course. 

Signed on behalf of the Trustees, 

Cosmo CANTUAR, } 
SANKEY, f Principal Trustees. 
E. A. FitzRoy, 

FrEeDERIC G. KENYON, Director and Principal Librarian. 


BRONZES IN THE ROUND AND IN RELIEF 
AT THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION 
By SELWYN BRINTON, M.A., F.R.S.A. 


N this notice, which is concerned with the bronzes 

in the Italian Exhibition at Burlington House, 

though commencing with those in the Central 

Gallery, I shall say little about the two figures of 
* David ” by Donatello and Verrocchio, from the Bar- 
gello of Florence, which are well known to most of 
my readers. I shall, however, devote some attention 
to the most interesting relief there of “‘ The Deposition,” 
from the Carmini Church at Venice. This fine and 
disputed work in bronze—which has been attributed 
to Verrocchio and even Leonardo, as well as Bertoldo— 
is now accepted here, following the view of Schubring 
and later of Venturi himself, as the assured work of the 
great Sienese painter, sculptor, and architect, Francesco 
di Giorgio Martini; and this claim finds, apart from 
technique, further support in the undoubted fact that 
the portraits of the onlookers at the side of the mourning 
group are those of the artist’s patron, Duke Federigo 
di Montefeltro, his Duchess, Battista—both of whom 
appear in this very exhibition, in profile, within Piero 
della Francesca’s panel in Gallery I1I—and their little 
son Guidobaldo. 

Next to this the bronze relief of “‘ St. Martin and the 
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Beggar,” from the Museum of the Ducal Palace at Venice, 
is not of great attraction; and, though accepted by Bode, 
is given by Venturi to a “later fifteenth-century man- 
nerist, Tiziano Aspetti.” But Andrea Riccio is a very 
fine sculptor, and Bode says justly of him : “ though in 
origin thoroughly guattrocento, Riccio became influenced 
by the Renaissance style, which grew up around him in 
Venice ”; and that “through him the small bronze 
plastique reached its highest development.” We are 
happily fully able to verify this statement in the work of 
Riccio here (South Rooms) before us. He is the sculptor 
of the Fauns, those wild woodland pagan things, and 
has even introduced them, gravely seated, into his great 
Paschal candelabra within Sant’ Antonio at Padua. What 
could be more charming than his “‘ Faun Seated” here 
(lent by the Ashmolean of Oxford), a naked curly-haired 
boy, the little horns just showing, who looks up from 
playing of his pipes? Elsewhere here (from the Bargello 
of Florence) he has invented a whole Satyr family as an 
inkpot; for Riccio was famous for his exquisite small 
bronze work in bells, finely chased, and inkstands. 
More classic in dignity of feeling is his follower in Venice 
and Padua, Francesco di Sant’ Agata, whose “ Hercules ” 
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MERCURY By Giovanni Francesco Rustici 


Lent by Henry Harris, Esq. 


here (from the Ashmolean), naked and swinging his 
great club, is really nobly conceived; though when this 
artist attempted a group elsewhere of “‘ Hercules grasping 
Antezus ” he is far beneath Antonio Pollaiuolo’s mar- 
vellous rendering of a similar subject, in its realistic 
fury of conflict, lent by the Bargello to this exhibition. 

I come now to my illustrations, among which I could 
have wished to have included the beautiful “ Syrinx,” 
by Antico, from the National Museum of Naples; this 
nude figure is of singular beauty, and in the pose of the 
well-known crouching Venus. Bonacolsi, called Antico, 
was a goldsmith and sculptor, born at Mantua, and in 
early life in the service of the Gonzaga, being employed 
by Gianfrancesco Gonzaga in his villa at Bozzolo. Later 
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ORPHEUS By Bertoldo di Giovanni 


Lent by the Royal Museum of the Bargello, Florence. 


he entered the service of Isabella d’Este, who also used 
his knowledge in the acquisition of antiques for her 
world-famed collection—whence he may have got his 
nickname of Antico. In the same case (958) with the 
“ Syrinx ” is the “ Warrior on Horseback,” of which I 
am fortunately able to give a plate. Leonardo was for 
years engaged on the Sforza equestrian monument, many 
of his drawings for which are in the Windsor collection, 
though the original has entirely disappeared; but this 
vigorous figure, wearing a dragon-crested helmet and 
reining back his charger (lent by the Budapest Museum) 
may well have been inspired by this, and cast later from 


a sketch. 
I come now to two beautiful male figures, of both of 
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A WARRIOR ON HORSEBACK 


Photo; Topical Press 
By Leonardo da Vinci 


Lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest 


which I give illustration. The “‘ Mercury ” of Giovanni 
Francesco Rustici was designed—as Vasari tells us— 
as “‘ the fountain which is in the great court of the Medici 
Palace, a ‘ Mercury’ of bronze, about a cubit high, who 
is naked on a ball in the act of flying.” In the hand, 
he adds, was held an instrument, like a butterfly, which 
turned with water spouted up through the body to the 
mouth. The modelling of the torso and limbs is very 
fine; and the pose may well have inspired the famous 
“* Mercury ” of Gian Bologna. My last plate is another 
upright male figure, the “‘ Orpheus ” of that fine sculptor 
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Bertoldo, like many others, here from the Bargello of 
Florence. This piece is very interesting, as showing how 
bronzes of the time were worked on. Bode said of this : 
“The unchiselled chest proves the rough casting more 
nearly resembling a block of bronze. . . . Obviously the 
artist worked over it with chisel and file, as though it 
were a block of marble, but left it unfinished.” Yet the 
lower limbs and face are carried through, and the latter 
is of singular beauty. The emotional expression is 
wonderful; the inspired player is absorbed in his melody; 
nothing else counts for him, and the world is far away. 











By Berthe Morisot 


At the Leicester Galleries 


BERTHE MORISOT, 1841-1895 


By H. GRANVILLE FELL 


HE first exhibition in England of paintings by 

Berthe Morisot, now being held at the Leicester 

Galleries, gives the Londoner an opportunity to 

estimate worthily the position held by the one 
woman of outstanding importance (and if we except 
the American, Mary Cassatt, the only woman of any 
importance) who figures in the French Impressionist 
movement which first received its definitive title in the 
year 1874. 

It was the appearance at Nadar’s Gallery in the 
Boulevard des Capucines of Claude Monet’s picture, 
exhibited under the simple title “ Impression—Rising 
Sun,” that gained for the group the label ‘‘ Impressionist 
Painters,” applied, as is usual to innovators, more in 
ridicule than in approbation. 

To this exhibition, known as “ The Anonymous 
Society of Painters, Sculptors and Engravers,” Berthe 
Morisot contributed a dozen canvases revealing the posses- 
sion of gifts matured and significant, some of which 
received a more than lukewarm appreciation from the 
critics. Thenceforth she renounced the official salons 
and threw in her lot wholly with the exponents of the 
new school. Chief among these were Monet and Sisley, 
Renoir and Degas, Pissarro, Guillaumin and Caillebotte. 

Berthe Morisot’s life was sheltered and placid,devoid of 


dramatic incident, wholly devoted to her art, and without 
any of these picturesque agitations usually to be met with 
in the struggling artist’s career. She was born at Bourges 
in 1841, the third daughter of Edmé-Tiburce Morisot, 
Prefect of the Cher, a well-to-do man who in early life 
had been intended for the profession of an architect and 
consequently had considerable sympathy for the artistic 
leanings of his daughters. 

At the age of ten, Berthe, with her two elder sisters, 
her father being now settled in Paris, received her first 
drawing lessons from a M. Chocarne, a somewhat comic 
figure who taught in a low-ceilinged dark room in the 
Rue de Lille. At the end of four months the two younger 
sisters had had enough of it, and a chance meeting with 
Guichard, an artist of genuine merit who is known by his 
*‘ Entombment,” at Saint Germain-l’Auxerrois, led to 
their being adopted as pupils. This Guichard, in the 
summer of 1857, gave his young charges excellent advice 
during the course of several visits to the Louvre, singling 
out especially for study the great Venetians, and further, 
initiated them into the mysteries of handling the brush. 
For the next five or six years the two sisters were assidu- 
ously copying masterpieces in the Louvre. Here they 
met in 1859 Braquemond the etcher and Fantin-Latour, 
and a year later occurred the first event of importance in 
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THE CHERRY TREE By Berthe Morisot 


At the Leicester Galleries 


the life of Berthe. This was her meeting with Manet 
whose brother Eugéne was destined to become her 
husband. 

Apart from copying in the Museum, Guichard gave 
the sisters instruction in composition and the study of 
values, laying stress on the importance of observation and 
the exercise of memory. He was, however, opposed to 
Berthe’s wishes to paint directly in the open air, finding 
himself out of sympathy with the new impulses that were 
everywhere beginning to upset the existing order of 
things. 

Nevertheless, yielding to his young pupil’s entreaties 
and realizing that he was no longer capable of guiding her 
steps, he took the two girls to Corot, then in his seventy- 
second year. And this kindly master, says M. Louis 
Rouart, a member of the family, “ first opened her eyes 
to great Art.” 

By the time Berthe had made several copies of studies 
by Corot, the aged master had become a warm friend of 
the family. One day he brought to a reception at Madame 
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Morisot’s the landscape painter Oudinot, who in turn 
introduced his pupils to Daumier and Daubigny. Under 
Oudinot they progressed so rapidly that landscapes by 
both sisters were accepted for the Salon of 1864, Berthe’s 
contributions being “‘ Souvenir of the Banks of the Oise ” 
and “ Old Roadway at Auvers.” 

The summer season of 1864 spent at Beuzeval was 
productive of a number of fine studies which earned the 
delighted approval of Oudinot. In his enthusiasm he 
showed them to Aimé Millet the sculptor, and Busson, 
neither of whom could believe them to be the work of two 
young girls of 23 and 25. 

It was about the year 1866 that Berthe Morisot began to 
show evidence of those individual qualities in the interpre- 
tation of light and air which rank her as one of the chief 
exponents of the Impressionist idea. 

From Manet, whose more massive handling and 
weightier interpretations differ so greatly from his young 
friends, Berthe learned how to express her subjects with 
greater particularity and with a more exact and firm 
grasp of character. Even as her tones became lighter, 
her vague generalizations gradually disappeared, and 
through Manet she became more and more interested in 
aspects and representations of modern life. 

Important landmarks of 1864 are the “ View of the 
Harbour of Lorient” in the collection of M. Gabriel 
Thomas, perhaps the first of her works to reveal fully an 
independent self, and the double portrait of Madame 
Morisot with her daughter Madame Pontillon, a charming 
work in changeful greys and delicate flesh tones relieved 





JEUNE FILLE A L’EVENTAIL By Berthe Morisot 


At the Leicester Galleries 























Berthe Mornisot, 1841-1895 


by the dark green” took-cover held in the hand of the 
elder lady. 

During the siege of Paris, whilst temporarily inter- 
rupted in her larger work, Berthe, inspired by a fan which 
Degas had given her to copy, took up watercolour 
painting in which she became an adept, suiting the 
brush to her hand with the utmost freedom, in subtle 
yet bold washes full of the most delicate sensibility. 

The flowering of 
her talent begins in 
1872. No doubt, 
helped by her exer- 
cises in the slighter 
medium of water- 
colour, her brush 
takes on a lighter, 
more caressing touch, 
delicate as the flutter 
of a butterfly’s wing. 
It sings of the beauty 
of roses, of softened 
blues, of variegated 
whites, and the hya- 
cinth tones of the 
violet. Her constant 
aim is towards un- 
sullied purity; to be 
steeped in the radi- 
ance of the sun and 
enveloped in the 
vaporous air of the 
morning. She be- 
comes a_ veritable 
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Mozart of the brush. M. MANET AND HIS DAUGHTER 


new luminosity 
emanates from her 
canvases. In “‘ Cache- 
Cache,” a picture of 1874, shown at Nadar’s, its essence 
is so volatilized as to suggest that the forms are entirely 
without weight. 

Other works we must mention are “‘ The Cradle,” with 
Madame Pontillon and her baby, full of the most delicate 
gradations of tone and colour; “‘ The Quai,” painted at 
Fécamp in 1871 after her father’s death—the year before 
her marriage. 

In the summer of 1871, Berthe visited England with 





At the Leicester Galleries 


her husband, producing several charming pieces of the sea- 
shore, peopled with amusing figures of the period of the 
chignon, the bustle and the straw hat. A stay at Bougival 
in 1881 was followed by an excursion to Nice, to Genoa, to 
Pisa, and to Florence. 

Towards the end of 1883, in Paris, came visits from 
Renoir, from Mallarmé her devoted admirer, from 
Degas, from}]Puvis de Chavannes, and from Whistler. 

A stay at Cimiez in 
> the winter of 1888-9 
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Se Milk” was painted 
t- ueree) §=6at Mézy in 1890 
: “eee §€6©6pRenoir was working 
there at the time 
Berthe was painting 
her large picture 
** The Cherry Tree.” 
In this, as well as in 
the delightful “ Girl 
in Blue at the Piano,” 
we find an undoubted 
affinity with Renoir. 
The year 1894 
saw her swan-song 
in a succession of 
fine canvases, promi- 
nent among them 
“The Black Doll,” 
“The Mozart So- 
nata,” “‘ Sisters,” and 
By Berthe Morisot ‘* The Two Children 
of M. Gabriel 
Thomas.” Berthe 
Morisot was a gentle 
soul, whose wistful beauty and gazelle-like eyes have 
been immortalized in more than one expressive canvas 
by Manet. She was not a pointilliste, nor a divisionist 
in the sense we apply the terms to Monet and Pissarro, 
but rather achieved her effect by free, slashing touches 
which resemble ribbons of coloured silk. She seems 
to have sought the visual envelope rather than the 
thing itself—a doctrine that is anathema to the followers 

of Cézanne, yet there is an honourable place for both. 


THE WORK OF RICHARD SICKERT, A.R.A. 


By T. W. EARP 


OTH in England and France Mr. Sickert has 
long been an enigma to his friends and to 
the public. Two eminent men of letters, who 
have known him for many years, Mr. George 
Moore and M. Jacques-Emile Blanche, who is also a 
distinguished painter, have expended the resources of 
their respective languages to elucidate his art and his 
personality. M. Blanche has written a delightful 
chapter on Mr. Sickert in Dieppe, and Mr. Moore has 
concentrated his psychological penetration upon the 


same subject in Ebury Street. But in the end each 
of them throws up his hands with a despairing cry of 
Homme de mystére, and leaves the matter at that. Each 
has drawn a convincing portrait of two different indi- 
viduals, and then, his task finished, has looked up to 
see another Mr. Sickert just turning the corner. And 
the artist himself has hardly been more helpful. From 
time to time, with admirable candour, he has presented 
the public with his portrait. Yet although the sitter 
remains the same, each successive painting—and they 
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THE SEDUCER (after John Gilbert) By W. Richard Sickert, A.R.A. 
By permission of The Savile Gallery, Ltd. 
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A NATIVITY (after John Gilbert) By W. Richard Sickert, A.R.A, 
By permission of The Savile Gallery, Ltd. 
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The Work of Richard Sickert, A.R.A. 


are all excellent likenesses—seems a picture of somebody 
else. To reconcile these bewildering Protean versions 
is impossible. The only thing to do is to accept each 
as it arrives, and be thankful for it. 

Now, at the Savile Gallery in Bruton Street, comes 
the latest one, entitled, for reasons which are yet another 
of Mr. Sickert’s secrets, ‘“‘ The Servant of Abraham.” 
With it is a magnificent series of canvases which are 
of recent accomplishment and indubitably mark the 
highest point of his achievement. The portrait itself 
is in those luminous tones to which he has turned in 
the last few years, and which predominate on the walls 
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EPPING, 1848 (after Weir) 


assertion that nothing of humanity comes alien to him. 
In the exhibition at the Savile Gallery we find his 
interest in life still growing wider, as his art has taken 
on fresh grace. There are reminiscences, and delightful 
ones, of his earlier period, to remind us of the magic 
of subdued hues which he can extract from the darker 
aspect of the metropolitan scene. As Whistler composed 
nocturnes of the London landscape, Mr. Sickert has 
composed nocturnes of the Cockney soul. “ Cicely,” 
with the girl’s wan, pinched face against the faded 
pattern of back-bedroom wallpaper, is full of the 
mysterious enchantment which the painter has woven 


By W. Richard Sickert, A.R.A. 


By permission of The Savile Gallery, Ltd. 


of the present exhibition. Of generous, but cunningly- 
knit composition, it fills its space with every inch 
expressive like a close-up in the cinema. Exuberant 
vitality has gone to its production, and it is the very 
personification of that quality. It is at once the most 
speaking of portraits and the most convincing repre- 
sentation of any of the painter’s avatars. The eyes are 
piercing, with that clairvoyance bred of meditation and 
a comprehending vision; the mouth is resolute, but its 
firm line may be broken the next moment either in 
commination or Homeric laughter. All the broad 
expanse of visage is alert with will and energy. At last 
we have been given the clue to what is consistent under 
the artist’s different masks, and from this dynamic work 
we can read the insatiable curiosity in life which 
Mr. Sickert has carried with him from Camden Town 
to the Piazza of St. Mark, and from Dieppe even to 
Downing Street. 

He, too, might well have adopted as his motto the 


round the emotions of Camden Town. In the same 
manner, painted in his former restrained scale of colour, 
are “‘ Les Loges,” “‘ Westminster ” and, in rather lighter 
tone, “Cowboy Hat.” With Mr. Sickert’s imitators, 
browns and greys are reduced to bleakness and paucity. 
He coaxes them to an infinite variety, and makes them 
glow with the old masters’ richness. Behind the 
apparent literalness of the painting itself, the seeming 
realism of technique as well as subject, there lie a 
profound experience and a classicism of craftsmanship. 
Where he is learned in the lore of picture-making, and 
has his precedents and predecessors at his finger-tips, 
his would-be disciples are so hasty to arrive at the end 
that they ignore the means. The pictures at Bruton 
Street which are “‘ in Mr. Sickert’s well-known manner ” 
are not a detached offshoot, for all their originality; 
they are an assimilation and a projection of the great 
traditions of his art. 

And as in art, so in life he has been constantly the 
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explorer. He is the doyen of les jeunes, yet the youngest 
of them all. He has never denied his pictures their 
chance of telling a story, or of illustrating current events 
as well as being pictorial exercises. There have been 
several towns which have been his predilection at 
different times—Bath, Dieppe, Brighton, Paris, Venice 
and, perhaps most of all, London. He has rendered 
the splendours of their brick and stone impeccably, but 
he has always had an eye for the human existence which 
passes in them as well. In a number of canvases at 
the Savile Gallery it is the London drama that is 
portrayed. One cannot but be astonished, on viewing 
them, that so few contemporary painters have attempted 
the same theme. 

They give us landscapes in plenty; they dart to 
the well-known beauty-spots of Sussex, Cornwall and 
the South of France, and bring back their trophies of 
the accredited picturesque. But to the beauty of their 
own city, to the vast spectacle of London, it is as though 
they were blind. They paint innumerable portraits, 
the general or the countess for one exhibition, their 
friends or the kitchenmaid for another. They never 
show their subjects in dramatic relationship, or in the 
stress of emotion; unless, indeed, for acceptance at 
Burlington House they essay one of the conventional 
themes of Academic romance. There the old shepherd 
still plods his weary way, the Jacobites rally at Culloden, 
and all hands stick to the ship. But the battles are fought 
in Wardour Street, with Mr. Clarkson’s aid; the dramatic 
situations have occurred previously to the authors of 
the “ Heartsease Weekly” or the “ Boy’s Own Paper.” 





By W. Richard Sickert, A.R.A. 
By permission of The Savile Gallery, Ltd. 
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PORTRAIT OF DEGAS, 1885 
By W. Richard Sickert, A.R.A. 
By permission of The Savile Gallery, Ltd. 


The seniors’ attempts at real life are as dead as the 
still-lifes of the juniors, while young and old unite in 
the monotonous and meaningless repetition of the nude. 
In the teeming output of canvases which fills the galleries 
year in, year out, it is rare to find an original treatment 
of the well-worn themes, rarer still to come across the 
invention of anew one. The artists ignore contemporary 
life and are deaf to the suggestion of their own 
surroundings; each is content with being a studio 
Stylites. 

Mr. Sickert goes out from his studio and observes 
humanity with an appreciative eye. His pictures are 
of things seen and known. In “ The Area Steps ” and 
“The Evening Primrose” it is the maid who has 
emerged from the underworld of the basement and 
awaits romance at the area railings. In “ The London, 
Shoreditch,” it is the street violinist whose shrill strains 
battle against the indifference of the public-house. 
Music rises again, in more triumphant volume, from the 
matron outside her villa-conservatory, recapturing faded 
sentiment with full-throated rendering of a ballad of 
the ’nineties, “ White Wings,” which gives its name to 
another picture. And, still responsive to those tunes 
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The Work of Richard Sickert, A.R.A. 


which stir the heart of the people, Mr. Sickert shows, in 
“That Old-Fashioned Mother of Mine,” the lion comique 
engaged in the robust delivery of his pathos, top-hatted 
and in statutory evening dress. In “‘ Good Night and God 
Bless You” a shimmering dancer and her partner take 
their call. “ The Plaza Tiller Girls” celebrates a 
contingent of those famous dancers, whose mechanical 
precision rivals that of our best regiments, and whose 
invincible British vigour never fails in rousing an 
audience to rapture. 
The life of the Lon- 
don people — their 
emotions, their music 
and their pleasures— 
in these matters Mr. 
Sickert is an expert. 
He saw them in their 
pallor through the 
dusk and gas-light 
of the end of last 
century. Today 
with the same compre- 
hension he displays 
them cheaply-rouged 
in the flare of electric 
light and calcium. 
He notes the changes 
in the conditions of 
their existence which 
the last decades have 
brought about, and 
the changeless Cock- 
ney spirit surviving 
through them. Then, 
equipped with 
sketches and memory, 
he returns to the 
studio. 

In the room of 
drawings at the Savile 
Gallery one can see 
some of the notes 
which have contri- 
buted to the making 
of Mr. Sickert’s 


pictures. He is nO poRTRAIT OF HUGH WALPOLE 


martyr to the fallacy 
of painting the scene 
on the spot. The 
heroic figure of the typical artist struggling to paint 
his canvas anchored to the ground in the teeth of the 
gale, or setting it up to obstruct the passage of supers 
and scene-shifters, merely excites his pity. His method 
is to make copious drawings all round the subject, 
rapidly to note colour, to memorize and then to synthesize. 
His is an exactitude of generalization and selection. The 
work is built up from the drawings like a careful archi- 
tecture; they are the shorthand notes from which the 
paragraph and chapter are constructed. To paint in 
longhand from the dictation of Nature, whose each 
successive word flashes by too rapidly for any human 
grasp, is to essay the impossible, or at least to com- 
promise with impossibility. And since a compromise is 
in any case all that can be hoped for, why should it not 
be accomplished under the most favourable conditions ? 





By permission of The Savile Gallery, Ltd. 


Degas was contemptuous of the plein air painters 
who went out to shoot their landscape as though it 
were a pheasant. Mr. Sickert shares this attitude. 
Instead of trying to catch up with his subject desperately, 
he becomes saturated with it and views it from all its 
facets. He possesses it completely, and then makes 
it await his pleasure. And the result, owing to the 
very deliberation of his method, is an impression of 
instantaneity and convincing reality. 

The _ departure 
from his former scale 
of dark, restrained 
colour in favour of 
radiant harmonies 
and a dancing light- 
ness of hue is charac- 
teristic of his recent 
work. It is evident 
in most of the work 
at the present ex- 
hibition, adding a 
charm and gaiety to 
the London scenes 
and informing with 
light and clarity 
“The Servant of 
Abraham,’’ the 
“Portrait of Hugh 
Walpole,” which is 
another close-up, the 
* Portrait of Degas,” 
a memory of the 
eighties against a 
modern background, 
the glowing kaleido- 
scope of “ Baccarat,” 
the café interior, 
“ Vernet’s,” and the 
aery spaciousness of 
“* Mr. Sheepshanks’s 
House, Bath.” But 
it is most pronounced 
in the study of 
avidity, “ Lazarus 
Breaks His Fast,” 
By W. Richard Sickert, A.R.A. Which conveys the 
actual ecstasy that 
sometimes lies in satis- 
fying the pangs of 
hunger, and in the dazzling reconstructions of Victorian 
masters. 

Here the notes from which Mr. Sickert has built 
up his pictures have been supplied by John (later 
Sir John) Gilbert, Georgie Bomers, H. French and Weir. 
The painter most happily describes his. process as 
collaboration, and “ Sickert transcripsit” is the legend 
on several of the canvases. Gilbert’s share in the 
partnership is to be discovered in old volumes of the 
* London Journal.” There, throughout many years, he 
contributed a series of black-and-white chapter-headings 
to instalments of the flamboyant fiction of the period. 
His work in oils, mainly of the costume school, suffers 
from the same flaccidity and vagueness as that of most 
of his contemporaries. The drawings are exquisite. 
They are concentrated and perfectly composed, their 
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line is supple and elegant. And in observation of the 
manners of his period, Gilbert is equal to Mr. Sickert 
himself. The prose which he illustrates is of value 
to the social historian, but it is written in so highly- 
flown a style as to render prolonged perusal a difficulty 
at the present day. Gilbert’s drawings, on the contrary, 
are still vivid and alive in every line. They are a side 
of his work which badly needs rehabilitation, and the 
fact of Mr. Sickert’s having used them for his transcrip- 
tions should do much to the restoring of 
Gilbert’s name. 

It is an ideal collaboration. Gilbert 
provides the shorthand; Mr. Sickert tran- 
scribes it in his own wonderful calligraphy. 
Gilbert straggled lamentably in colour; Mr. 
Sickert, with his gift for colour and 
proportion, makes the drawings into pictures. 
He has transformed them into new creations. 
As drawings they will have a fresh and 
deserved lease of life from the attention 
which he has called to them. As suggestions 
to his own genius they have given rise to 
a series of paintings whose existence is 
individual and independent. 

It is clear that he has enjoyed the 
collaboration, for these pictures are among 
the most brilliant in the exhibition. Their 
line, necessarily less cramped than that of 
the original models, flows beautifully. It 
has the ease and personality of a signature. 
The colour is pushed to its most expressive 
limit, and admirably harmonious. And over 
the execution as a whole there are a verve 
and a gusto which communicate to the 
spectator the artist’s obvious enthusiasm at 
his task. They are paintings which should 
act like a tonic on those to whom their 
perambulation of the galleries has of late 
induced a certain mood of depression. 
They sweep before them the heresies of 
dullness, proclaiming that a picture is the 
better for telling a story if it tells it well; 
that there are more themes for the subject- 
picture than ever were dreamed of in 
Academic philosophy; that the kitchen-garden 
school of still-life, eternal transpositions of 
the nude, official portraits, noted beauty-spots 
and muddy pigmentation have really been 
indulged too long. Here, for all Gilbert’s 
groundwork, is real invention beautifully 
displayed. Indeed, to see the possibilities in the 
groundwork was the happiest invention of all. And at last, 
too, Mr. Sickert has shown that it is not forbidden to be 
amused ina picture-gallery. He has punctured the pontiffs. 

“ A Nativity,” with its finely-massed coach and horses 
against the calm background, evokes wistful memories 
of a bygone England. “ Blackmail,” “ The Poison- 
Cup ” and “ The Seducer ” give the joys of melodrama 
in its most luscious setting. Here is the décor which 
the latter illustrates —‘“‘ Mr. Rigdon Few received his 
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LAZARUS BREAKS HIS FAST 





unexpected visitor, John Carter Merton, in an apartment 
half drawing-room, half library. The floor was thickly 
carpeted, the curtains were heavy and showy, the 
furniture of that semi-tasteful character which showed 
that his daughter had been consulted in the selection.” 
Mr. Sickert is in every way a match for the author of 
* Blythe Hall.” ‘“ Collaboration,” representing the inter- 
view between Lady Louvane and Nora, shows him 
equally a match for the author of “The Star in the 


By W. Richard Sickert, A.R.A. 
By permission of The Savile Gallery, Ltd. 


Dark”; it is the quintessence of Victorian elegance, stated 
beautifully in terms of painting. “ The R.A.” (after 
Georgie Bomers) is a riot of crinolines and dundrearies. 
“Epping, 1848” (after Weir) rises from its original to 
something very near a Constable; and “ O It’s Nice to be 
Beside the Seaside ” (after H. French) contains, in the 
lady’s dress in the foreground, perhaps the finest passage 
of painting in the exhibition. Mr. Sickert may be 
Homme de mystére, but there is no mystery about his 
being a great painter. 




















THE MURAL PAINTINGS AT MORLEY 
COLLEGE 


LMOST unobserved there has grown up in 
this country a new development of mural 
decoration which seems to hold out great 
promise for the future. 

It began nearly twenty years ago under Mr. Roger 
Fry’s egis and inspiration with the mural paintings in 
the refreshment room of the Borough Polytechnic, now, 
unfortunately, no longer in existence. Mr. Fry had 
gathered around him a group of then quite young 
artists—Messrs. Albert Rutherston, Duncan Grant, 
Frederic Etchells, Max Gill, including also himself—and 
together they had decorated the walls with mural 
paintings of entertaining popular subjects, such as 
“The Zoe,” “The 
Round Pond,”’’ 
‘*‘Hampstead 
Heath.” 

This was a new 
development, not 
so much because 
Mr. Fry’s group 
were “modern” 
in style, but be- 
cause it represented 
a departure from 
the traditionally 
solemn and some- 
what pretentious 
““ school ” of paint- 
ers whose aim was 
rather to discover 
the secrets of the 
Old Masters than 
to serve a living 
generation. 

Owing to the 
war this first gallant 
effort never received 
the acknowledgment 
it deserved. 

Since then, how- 
ever, an ever- 
increasing number 
of artists have 
devoted their con- 
siderable talent and 
originality to what 
one may call the 
lighthearted decora- 
tion of restaurants, 
shops, underground 
stations, hospital 
waiting-rooms, club 
rooms, and such 
like. 

The type refer- 
red to is that of the 





FOLK DANCERS (from “ The Pleasures of Life ”’) 
Morley College Hall 


refreshment room in the Tate Gallery by Mr. Rex 
Whistler. It is characterized by its quaint “‘ conceits.” 

The recent decorations in Morley College, for which 
incidentally Sir Joseph Duveen, as in the afore-mentioned 
case, bore the expense, are of a somewhat similar nature. 
They were undertaken by Messrs. Cyril Mahoney, 
Edward Bawden, and Eric Ravilious. 

Mr. Mahoney’s decoration in the large hall—which 
latter is used for choral and orchestral folk-dancing and 
dramatic performances—forms the background of the 
stage and is painted in a rather more solemn manner 
than the others. “ It is planned,” as an explanatory note 
says, “ rather in the fashion of a fifteenth-century Italian 
decoration. Seven 
large figures repre- 
senting dancing and 
plastic art, music, 
philosophy, and 
drama, poetry and 
prose, give mass and 
stability to the lower 
part; whilst country 
dances, outdoor 
pastimes and apple 
harvesting groups 
are more freely and 
colloquially treated 
in the spaces above.” 
I must confess that 
whilst the individual 
groups are admir- 
ably designed — as 
may be seen in the 
illustration on this 
page —the almost 
perfect symmetry of 
the grouping and 
the, so far as I can 
see, unnecessary four 
de force of harping 
on red and blue 
make this decora- 
tion, of which the 
“ colloquial ” part 
is far the best, alto- 
gether too heavy. 

A very different 
spirit enlivens the 
walls of the refresh- 
ment room in the 
decoration of which 
Messrs. _Ravilious 
and Bawden col- 
laborated, though 
each is responsible 
for his own portions 
of wall space. 
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LONDON LODGING-HOUSE 
Morley College Hall 
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THE TEMPEST WITH NEPTUNE 
Morley College Hall 


THE LANSDOWNE 


By C. K. 


the famous Lansdowne Amazon, the purchase of 
which was the chief event of the sale on March 5. 
The price paid, 27,000 guineas, was large but not 
excessive, considering the exquisite workmanship and 
the unusually fine quality of the Pentelic marble, which 
is of a most beautiful colour. Through the kindness of 


HE Metropolitan Museum of New York is to 
be heartily congratulated on having acquired 
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By Eric Ravilious 





By Edward Bawden 
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“The nucleus idea,” to quote again 
from the explanatory note—“scenes from 
Shakespeare’s plays and old English dramas, 
miracle plays, and pantomime—was provided 
by the historic association of Morley College 
with the Old Vic Theatre.” The succession 
of subjects may be said “to start with a 
quartette of winds on the upper part of the 
wall leading on to four figures from the 
harlequinade revolving about a floating 
Bacchante and succeeded by another Bacch- 
ante with Punch, Jack Ketch, and Polly 
Peachum in attendance. In the centre of 
this wall the architectural unit takes the form 
of a symbolic lodging-house of our period ” 
(see illustration on this page) “‘ depicted with 
gentle satire. Mr. Ravilious is responsible for 
all this portion and for the end wall where 
a two-tiered theatre is occupied above by 
Mephistopheles and Faust, and below by a 
vision of the seven deadly sins floating in, 
while Helen of Troy walks under the colonnade. 
Over the door are Pomona and the Seasons.” 

There is, unfortunately, no space to give 
a description of all the rest of the subjects 
which cover the walls, but the above somewhat 
fuller description will help the reader to 
visualize the others and their effect of gay 
irresponsibility which unites stage scenes from 
Peele’s “Arraignment of Paris,’ Ben Jonson’s 
“‘ Cynthia’s Revels” and “ Sad Shepherd” 
—and from Mr. Bawden’s hand scenes from 
the Brome miracle play “Abraham and Isaac,” 
Shakespeare’s “‘ Lear,” “As You Like It,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and the “ Tempest”— 
with intermezzi such as “ Britannia Descends 
to Crown Shakespeare and Ben Jonson ” or 
“Neptune Issuing from His Cave,” into a 
delightful humorous and entertaining whole. 

The connecting links and the unifying 
elements of these decorations are the recurring 
views of theatres and stages or platforms 
together with a light and harmonious colour 
scheme, which create “a continuous design 
of architectural framework and structure.” 

Altogether these decorations are a great 
success and the artists are to be congratulated, 
not only on their work but on the fact that 
they were willing to do the job as “ working 
men.” Vivant sequentes. 


AMAZON 
JENKINS 


Messrs. Christie I was able to study it very carefully before 
the sale, and I cannot believe that this magnificent 
statue is the one which Gavin Hamilton sold to Lord 
Shelburne for £200. If Hamilton’s letters (printed in the 
sale catalogue) are examined, instead of proving that this 
is the statue which he supplied, and with which Lord 
Shelburne was dissatisfied, they seem to prove quite 
clearly that it is not that statue at all. 




















The Lansdowne Amazon 








FIG. III. (a) REPLICA OF THE LANSDOWNE AMAZON, BERLIN 
(6) THE AMAZON IN THE CAPITOL, ROME 





(Below) . 
FIG. II. By courtesy of Dr. F. Noack 
THE 
LANSDOWNE 
FIG. I. THE LANSDOWNE AMAZON AMAZON a ee Se 


By courtesy of 


Rs ccnintiy ef Mbuiiee. Cleiliale yt gy te a most beautiful torso of an Apollo, larger than life; 


a fine Amazon large as life.” In 1773 he wrote 
that he was sending the Amazon, but in 1774, in reply 
to a letter from Lord Shelburne, he wrote: “ As to 
the Amazon I did not know that your Lordship had 
already one in your possession, otherwise I should have 
declined that subject, but still I hope to set things to 
right, and in all probability Mr. Grenville will take it.” 
A year later he wrote : “ I am glad to find that Mr. Gren- 
ville takes the Amazon.” In 1777 he wrote: “I 
observe you are somewhat dissatisfied with the Juno, the 
Marcus Aurelius, and in particular with the Amazon.” 
In 1786: ‘I observe by your Lordship’s letter that you 
are quite impatient to get rid of the Amazon.” It was 
soon after returned to Rome, and in April, 1787, we hear : 
“The Amazon is arrived in tollerable (sic) condition.” 
In later letters he alludes to his owing Lord Shelburne 
£200, the price of the returned Amazon, and offers to pay 
it off by pictures or in cash. There is absolutely no 
ground for supposing that the Amazon ever came back, 
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and every reason for thinking that the Lansdowne Amazon 
is the statue which Lord Shelburne possessed before 
Hamilton’s statue arrived. We know from the Lans- 
downe MSS. that Lord Shelburne did not deal solely 
with Hamilton, and he may easily have obtained the 
Amazon from some other source. It must not be forgotten, 





FIG. IV. THE AMAZON IN THE CAPITOL, ROME 


Photo E. Brogi 


too, that Lord Shelburne was a connoisseur, and it is 
inconceivable that he should not have admired such a 
beautiful work as the Lansdowne Amazon. If, as I 
submit, he already possessed it, he would naturally object 
to an inferior example of the same type. 

According to the well-known story told us by Pliny, 
a number of statues of Amazons were made by certain 
famous sculptors. When they were being dedicated in 
the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, it was decided that 
the sculptors themselves should determine by vote which 
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was the best. The result was that each sculptor voted his 
own to be the best, and Polyclitus’s statue the second best. 
Consequently, Polyclitus’s statue had the largest number 
of votes. ‘‘ Next came Pheidias’s, the third was Cresilas’s, 
the fourth Cydon’s, the fifth Phradmon’s.” As we do not 
know of any sculptor named Cydon, and Cresilas was a 





FIG. V. THE AMAZON IN THE CAPITOL, ROME 


By courtesy of Dr. F. Noack 


native of Cydonia in Crete, it is generally thought that 
Pliny has made a mistake and that there were only four 
statues. The original statues are all lost; they were 
certainly made of bronze, and we have, as usual, marble 
copies which were made at a later date for Roman 
admirers of Greek art. Among the copies we have three 
distinct types, possibly four, a fact which rather bears out 
the story told by Pliny. 

















The Lansdowne Amazon 


We do not know at all how the statues were placed, 
whether standing on one plinth, or in a row on separate 
plinths, or between columns, like the “mourning women” 
of the sarcophagus from Sidon. But the three certain 
types of statue are all just about the same size, and bear so 
much general resemblance to each other that they are 
all obviously copies of the original statues mentioned by 
Pliny. A further proof is given by the discovery about 
thirty years ago of a relief actually found in Ephesus. 
This represents an Amazon of the same type as the Lans- 
downe statue; There are several more or less complete 
copies of the three types in museums and private collec- 
tions, and they are usually classed as the Lansdowne, 
Capitol and Mattei Amazons. The Lansdowne type 
(Figs. I, II, IIIa) wears a chiton fastened only on theright 
shoulder.. She leans heavily on a pillar with her left 
arm, and her right hand is placed on the top of her head. 
A horizontal wound on her right side makes the position 
of the right arm difficult to understand, for the raised arm 
would intensify the pain of the wound. I can only think 
that she is also wounded on the top of the head so badly 
that the pain caused by raising the arm is slight in com- 
parison. If, as is usually suggested, she were trying to 
support her head, her hand would be under her cheek, 
not on the top of her head in this very strained attitude. 
Her parted lips and agonised expression show that she is 
mortally wounded. 

The Capitol type (Figs. IIIb, IV) has the chiton 
fastened on the left shoulder. She has unfastened it on 
the right side, and is sadly looking down at the wound. 
With her right hand she grasps her lance, and leans her 
weight on it. Unfortunately the right arm is at present 
wrongly restored. She has drawn the garment away 
from the wound with her left hand. A heavy cloak 
is fastened round her neck and hangs down behind. 
On the left side on the back of this cloak (Fig. V) there 
is a plain vertical band, which seems to show that she 
stood partly in front of a wall or pilaster. 

Unlike the other two, the Mattei type has no visible 
mark of a wound. The chiton is fastened on her right 
shoulder; the skirt of it is dragged up and pulled through 
the girdle so as to leave the left thigh bare. It has 
generally been thought that she pulled up the chiton in 
order to be free to spring, using her lance as a jumping 
pole to mount her horse. But, as the chiton is in any case 
very short, it could not be in the way when she wished to 
spring, and the effect of the tightly strained skirt is 
unpleasing. The only reasonable way of accounting for 
the bared leg is to suppose that she is wounded on the 
thigh, and that she is painfully limping along, resting her 
weight on her lance. Possibly the wound may have been 
shown by paint, instead of by an incision in the marble, as 
in the other two cases. A copy of this type at Petworth 
is said* to have its original head; the other copies have 
unfortunately lost their heads. 

A possible fourth type of Amazon exists in one copy 
only in the Villa Doria Pamfili. This has the chiton 
fastened on both shoulders, but it is in a very mutilated 
condition, and, as the arrangement of the skirt of the 
chiton is very suspiciously like that of the Lansdowne 
statue, it seems to be a variant rather than a separate type. 

Until a few years ago the Lansdowne type was always 
held to be a copy of Polyclitus’s statue; the Capitol was 

* By Michaelis. Furtwangler and Loeschke thought the head 
did not belong to the statue. 
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called the type made by Cresilas, mainly because his 
Amazon is mentioned by Pliny as being “ wounded.” 
The Mattei type was generally assigned to Pheidias. But 
a close comparison of the Lansdowne and Capito! types 
with the Diadumenus and Doryphorus of Polyclitus, 
suggested by Dr. Botho Graef, and carried further by 
Dr. F. Noack,* seems to prove conclusively that the 
statue of Polyclitus is preserved for us in the copies of the 
Capitol type. The face (Fig. VI) very strongly resembles 
some of the copies of the Diadumenus, especially that 
at Cassel, and the working of the knees and of the hair 
on the top of the head suprort this view. As there is 





FIG. VI. HEAD, Capitol type 


Conservatori, Rome 


nothing of the style of Pheidias in the Lansdowne type, 
we must therefore assign it to Cresilas. This view is 
supported by the fact that he made a statue of “a 
wounded man in which one could see how little life 
remained in him,” as Pliny tells us. The Lansdowne 
Amazon is plainly dying. Possibly the old story of the 
competition indicates the order in which the Amazons 
stood. As the left side of the Capitol statue was obviously 
not meant to be seen, we can assume that this, which we 
take to be the Polyclitan statue, stood on the left of the 
spectator; the vertical line of the lance would make a 
very pleasing edge to the group. The statue of Pheidias 
(Mattei type) balances admirably if placed next to it. 
Then the Lansdowne statue, as the work of Cresilas, comes 
third, which is the position in which it appears to the 
best advantage. We can only hope that some fortunate 
discovery may give us a certain copy of the fourth statue 
necessary to complete the group. I hope to discuss the 
Mattei type and the various heads at some future date. 


* Jahrbuch, vol. xxx, 1915, p. 131. 
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BOATHOUSES AT TWICKENHAM 





By Duncan Grant 


At Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries 


ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PAINTINGS IN AID OF THE PRINCE 
OF WALES’S GENERAL HOSPITAL AT MESSRS. KNOEDLER’S GALLERIES 


E have reason to be proud of our artists so long as 

\ \ an exhibition such as this of contemporary British 
painters can be put up without undue reliance on 

one or two “ stars.” I would not say that there 

is a veritable galaxy on the firmament of British art visible 
at present, but the number of stars in various magnitudes 
is considerable. What is even more gratifying is the fact 
that they are not all made of the same stuff—or stuffing. 
For example. We may begin in this exhibition, in old- 
fashioned courtesy, with the ladies—Sylvia Gosse and 
Elizabeth Drury. Two extremes which are esthetically at 
all events not on speaking terms; or William Roberts and 
Mr. A.J. Munnings—worlds asunder—or Mr. Glyn Phil- 
pot and Mr. Neville Lewis, who are here represented by 
two very similar subjects : “‘ Head of a Negro” and “‘ The 
Zulu Girl” to wit—but “ si duo faciunt idem non est 
idem!” The difference, in fact, is immense. For sheer 
beauty of craftsmanship Mr. Philpot’s Negro does not 
only surpass Mr. Neville Lewis’s “ Zulu Girl,” but every 
picture in this exhibition without exception. This is not 
a burst of enthusiasm, but my carefully considered opinion 
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—though Mr. Brockhurst’s “ Fabian” (see page 300), in 
a different tradition, runs it pretty close in this respect. 
Mr. Philpot’s “‘ Negro ” will last two or three hundred 
years or more, I think, “‘ black ” though it be. I should 
not have the confidence to predict as much for Mr. 
Lewis’s “ Zulu Girl ” or any of the other paintings for 
that matter, which latter is one that concerns posterity 
more than ourselves. Meanwhile one can enjoy the 
psychological power expressed in this “ Zulu Girl,” as 
also in Augustus John’s more important “ Girl holding 
a Glass,” whose smile rivals the “‘ Mona Lisa,” but is, 
in fact, more jocund. One stands again amazed before 
Professor Tonks’ “ The Birdcage ”—a problem picture, 
indeed; it reminds one of a successful solution of the 
tasks given to candidates in art examinations, so full of 
technical snares and difficulties of representation is it, 
difficulties of which Miss Drury, in her “ Sunflowers,” 
is so blissfully relieved, thanks to Van Gogh and Mr. 
William Nicholson. Here again we have instances of the 
difference personality makes. Mr. Nicholson’s still-life 
called, whimsically, “The Two of Spades,” has not 
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THE BIRDCAGE By Professor Henry Tonks 
At Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries 


Miss Drury’s emotional earnestness, nor the mathematical 
genius of Mr. Peploe’s “‘ White Roses.” Mr. Nicholson 
is the equivalent of what one would call in literature a 
brilliant raconteur. All his still-lifes tell a story, but it is 
a story in paints. In intellectual integrity Mr. Peploe is 
rivalled by Mr. Paul Nash’s “ St. Pancras” and Mr. 
Elliot Seabrooke’s “ Still-life,” though the latter shows 
a finer feeling for pigment. Opposites in temperament 
again are seen in Mr. Wilson Steer’s Constable-like 
“Golden Valley”—only there was nothing “ golden ” 
about Constable’s art, ever; he seems to have regarded 
it as Turner’s “‘ preserves ”—and Mr. Stanley Spencer’s 
grey but very un-Constable-like “ Landscape.” Those 
who still think that there is a rule in art, or “ one-way ” 
traffic of design, should compare the Spencer and the 
Wilson Steer, taking in also Mr. Charles Ginner’s “ Slieve 
Bignian,” Mr. Lucien Pissarro’s “ Pruniers en fleurs,” 
Sir Charles Holmes’s “ Outside the Walls,” and ask 
themselves if they are not all good, each in its own way. 
And Mr. Francis Dodd in his “ View in Blackheath ” has 
yet another—perhaps the most “ human ” and “ confid- 
ing.” So far as the handling of paint-brushes is con- 
cerned, Mr. A. J. Munnings with his equestrian portrait 
of “The Duchess of Westminster and her Harriers,” 
Mr. Philip Connard with “The Mummer,” and Sir 
William Orpen with the “ Portrait of the Countess of 
Errol,” are all on an equal level of impressive dexterity— 
though Mr. Connard’s qualities go deeper. Dexterity, 
too, is prominent in Sir John Lavery’s handling ot 
“* Weighing-in, Sandown Park ”—a very clever snapshot. 





and Notes 


His older picture, “‘ Lady Norah Graham,” as also our 
new academician’s, Mr. G. F. Kelly’s “‘ Miss Kay Francis,” 
—the latter a “ harmony in old gold”—are more on the 
level of academy portraiture, clean and tidy as only 
Englishmen, I should say Britishers, can paint. 

This latter quality makes the British school so de- 
spised abroad, where carelessness in the matter of handling 
pigments is generally regarded as a sign of genius. But, 
after all, as Constable said : There is such a thing as the 
art—nor has the art ever hampered genius, whilst it has 
always given merit to talent. 

Space forbids the mention of other pictures, including 
Messrs. Sickert’s, Duncan Grant’s, Pryde’s, Lamb’s, 
Russell’s, Matthew Smith’s, Sir George Clausen’s, Sir 
D. Y. Cameron’s, Mesdames Ethel Walker’s, Diana 
White’s, Lady Patricia Ramsay’s, Kathleen Mann’s, and 
others. The exhibition is su carefully chose that there 
is hardly a negligible picture in it, which says something 
for the organisers, but even more for contemporary 
British painting. 


PAINTINGS BY AUGUSTUS JOHN, R.A., W. RICHARD 

SICKERT, A.R.A., MATTHEW SMITH, DUNCAN GRANT, 

PAUL NASH, AT THE PAUL GUILLEAUME, BRANDON 
DAVIS GALLERY 

Coming away from this attractive and “ comfortable ” 

exhibition of twenty-five pictures there occurred to me 

what ought to have been an obvious thought, familiar to 








PORTRAIT OF A GIRL By Augustus Fohn, R.A. 
At Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries 
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one whose task it is to see pictures. What attracts in a 
picture is not the painting, but the mind, the tempera- 
ment it reveals. Of course, the unfamiliarity of the 
thought which is not new, but as old as the hills, is prob- 
ably due to the fact that so few pictures show much sign 
of temmpérammennte, as Cézanne was wont to say. 

This exhibition is an emphatic exception. Every 
single picture here, even the less important ones, do 
mean something. The quality of meaning and perhaps 
even the quantity of it varies, as one would expect, but 
none of them are insignificant. What adds to the interest 
is the extremes of temperament revealed. I can hardly 
imagine anything more opposed than the temperaments 
of Mr. Matthew Smith and Mr. Paul Nash; or Mr. 
Duncan Grant and Mr. Sickert. Mr. Augustus John 





THE GOLDEN VALLEY 
At Messrs. Knoedler’s Galleries 
(see page 307) 


seems to have affinities both with Mr. Grant and Mr. 
Sickert. This is only “ how it strikes a contemporary,” 
and the artists involved may deny any such oppositions 
or affinities : which, however, would not necessarily prove 
them right. At all events both Mr. Smith and Mr. Grant 
seem to me to be near the purely sensuous pole, whilst 
Mr. Nash is near the purely mental or intellectual pole 
of art. Messrs. Sickert and John seem to me to inhabit 
the temperate zones, the kind of climate favourable to 
human habitation. You could take humanity out of 
Messrs. Nash’s, Grant’s, and Smith’s art and it would 
not affect it seriously. But imagine a similar elimination 
in the case of Messrs. John and Sickert. Cela ne se fait 
pas. Imagine Mr. Sickert’s “ Hubby,” or Mr. John’s 
“* Marchesa Casati,” without the humanities. Even Mr. 
John’s “‘ Seashore ” is a woman, and though his “ Lilian 
Shelley ” (see plate facing p. 284) is one of his best bits 
of painting—better in that respect than the more spec- 
tacular terribilita of the Marchesa, whose neck is a wee 
bit out of joint—one could not enjoy the painting without 
the young girl. Mr. Sickert found it difficult to leave 
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his humanity out of the “ Street in Dieppe,” and even 
his “ Auberville,’ done in his latest—irresponsible— 
manner delights because if no one else, at all events 
he himself is in the painting, in every touch of it. 
Incidentally, it is this fact, this presence im propria 
persona, which makes his show at the Savile Gallery— 
dealt with elsewhere in these pages by another writer— 
captivatingly tolerable. 

Messrs. Duncan Grant and Matthew Smith are more 
purely sensuous painters. Their colour symphonies are, 
as it were, pleasant to the “ listening” eye. Mr. Smith’s 
best compositions are in red — “ Tulips,” “ The Red 
Chair,” for instance—whilst Mr. Duncan Grant’s are in a 
peculiar light blue-green. And in both cases I find the 
rhythm less studied than the colour, from which I 
deduce the fact their paintings would make a 
pleasant “‘ accompaniment” in most rooms. 

Mr. Pau! Nash’s paintings, on the other 
hand, would not play “second fiddle” to 
anyone or anything. They would, to change 
the metaphor, cool the air and rarefy the 
atmosphere. They are, I think, not of the 
kind that one would hang up atall. They are 
meant to be produced only on special occasions, 
when one is in the mood. He, it is true, also 
possesses an exceptionally exquisite sense of 
colour, but his esthetical faculties are so extra- 
ordinarily permeated with cool calculations 
that one feels inclined to credit him with the 
mind of a mathematician. He “ thinks too 
much,” no doubt; but since that is not, now- 
adays, a very common fault, and since, more- 
over, the workings of his mind are extremely 
entertaining to watch, his possible defects are 
positive virtues. Take only such details as the 
use he makes of a foot-rule and a celluloid 
set-square in “‘ Dead Spring,” or of the bit of 
string and the black-and-white Early Victorian 
basket in the other “ Still-life,” or the con- 
certo of sticks in his queer “ March ”—all 


By Wilson Steer these things provide plenty of intellectual 


entertainment. Neither is there, sensuously, 
a false note in his delicate colour harmonies— 
only the temperature is arctic. 

Those who have the mind to look not only at, but 
through, pictures should certainly not fail to visit this 
unusually stimulating show of five British artists; it 
almost makes one believe that there is more in the Empire 
Party than—but that is politics. But why not, just for 
a change, “ Buy British!” 


PICTURES OF SWEDEN AND GREECE BY EINAR 
FORSETH AT THE FINE ART SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 

Of Mr. Einar Forseth, Mr. Frank Rutter tells us that 
the supreme feature of the interior of the famous new 
Stockholm Town Hall “is the great Golden Hall de- 
corated with mosaics in the Byzantine style” by this 
artist. I have not seen the Town Hall, but even in the 
watercolour sketches here this Golden Hall looks impres- 
sive—and entirely out of keeping with modern life. 
Mr. Forseth’s paintings here exhibited also show a mind 
out of tune with the mechanical materialism, the rational- 
ization and standardization of man and mind to which 
it tends. 

Mr. Forseth is of Scandinavian stock, and it will 
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THE LITTLE SCHOOL CHILDREN 
At The Fine Art Society’s Galleries 


therefore not surprise that one finds a transcendental 
overtone in his landscapes. He is a romantic expressionist. 
I cannot honestly say that I admire the complete dis- 
regard of quality in painting which this method involves, 
a disregard of which even our “ wildest English ‘ Modern- 
ists’? are—thank goodness—not guilty. However, if 
one can overcome this distaste for mishandled pigments, 
then one can enjoy many of his extraordinary visions of 
Greece and Sweden—for such, rather than landscapes— 
they are. In his “Summer Evening—Lake Malaren, 
Stockholm,” for example, there appears in a 
cloud form an allegorical figure, as if it were 
a common event on Lake Malaren. 

This kind of esthetic expression, including 
the admittedly beautiful and impressive, but 
** Byzantine ” mosaics, is, one feels, a sign of 
a frantic effort to escape from the geometric 
materialism of the age. 


PAINTINGS : EAST AND WEST, BY RAKU- 
TEN KITAZAWA, OF TOKYO, AT THE 
FINE ART SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 


“Rakuten Kitazawa,” Mr. Gomoske 
Komai, the Japanese poet who has been 
resident amongst us for many years, tells us in 
the preface to the catalogue of the exhibition, 
“‘ Rakuten Kitazawa is Japan’s foremost master 
of the brush, both in the school of modern 
Ukiyoé and caricature.” Ukioyé is that school 
which deals with popular subjects as distinct 
from the traditional and sacred schools, but 
Mr. Komai’s statement implies even more, 
for Mr. Rakuten Kitazawa’s style, when it is 
Japanese, involves the use of the brush in a 
highly skilled and traditionally sanctioned 





“‘ Shoh-Ki ”—the best painting in the show, 
and in “‘ Shooting two Hares at once.”’ In this 
latter particularly the skill of the brushwork 
is obvious and amazing, and both pictures 
seem to warrant Mr. Komai’s claim that 
“technically Rakuten’s art surpasses by far 
most of his predecessors, both in scope and 
range of subjects chosen and the skill and the 
delicacy with which it is executed.” The 
range is certainly extensive and constitutes 
the principal interest of this exhibition. 

It helps one to realize the tremendous 
revolution through which Japan has passed 
within hardly as much as two generations. 
Mr. Rakuten has deliberately chosen subjects 
which illustrate the clash of Eastern and 
Western customs and costumes; of ‘‘ Conser- 
vativism versus Ultra-Modern Progressivism,” 
to use Mr. Komai’s words. The exhibition is 
consequently, as may be judged by the two 
examples illustrated on this page. highly en- 
tertaining for us Europeans, more especially 
so as the running commentary provided by 
Mr. Komai dots Mr. Rakuten’s i’s and crosses 


By Rakuten Kitazawa his t’s. For example, “A Dinner Party” (8) 


shows us a Japanese banquet in which the 

guests, including Europeans, are served by 

charming geisha, the Europeans “ very tired of 
sitting on the silk cushions on the floor, having to comply 
with this custom which is strange tothem.” “ The Kokugi 
Kwan ” (2): “ The ‘ Albert Hall’ of Tokyo,” with a 
wrestling match in progress, a striking design. “ Both 
are Modern Japanese Girls” (4): “ The invasion of 
Western fashions is so strong that even a newspaper- 
selling girl is here to be seen attired in a self-made one- 
piece European dress, but wearing her native wooden clogs 
or ‘geta.’” “Little School Children” (11): “Re- 
cently almost all the clothes of Nippon’s school children 


manner, beautifully demonstrated in this ex- | BOTH ARE MODERN JAPANESE GIRLS By Rakuten Kitazawa 


hibition in a scene from Japanese mythology— 


At The Fine Art Society’s Galleries 
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have been Europeanized. Children among the poorer 
class are for ever embarrassing their parents for their 
lack of Western uniform ”—is Mr. Komai’s comment. 
“Western uniform,” how true, alas! Admirably illus- 
trative of this mix-up of the land of the Rising Sun with 
the habits of the “‘ Southern Barbarians ” is the sixfold 
screen called “‘ The Rich and the Poor.” 

Mr. Rakuten also exhibits “ Impressions en route 
to Europe ” with less certain success, and “ Impressions 
of Paris,” in which only “‘ Pain—the Bread ” (40), a comic 
fencing bout with loaves of bread between two Paris 
gamins, is an unqualified success. Perhaps the strangest 
picture of all is the one called “‘ Three Hands ” (42) 
which shows a French chambermaid holding a tray in 
both hands and knocking at the door with the third hand, 
which is attached to her leg in lieu of a foot. This is 
done in a European manner, but the humour is entirely 
that of the Japanese comic draughtsman—it is quite 
un-English, un-European in fact, and made the less 
digestible by its Western technique. 

Strange it remains that Japanese artists who have a 
technique so infinitely superior to our European manner, 
so infinitely more zsthetical, should not only fall so much 
below the European average when they adopt the Wes- 
tern manner, but still more that they should wish to 
lower the value of their esthetical gold with our baser 
metal. 


NEW PAINTINGS BY BEN NICHOLSON AT THE 
LEFEVRE GALLERIES 


Mr. Ben Nicholson’s new paintings are likely to 
provide the thoughtless with a great deal of amusement. 
It is, in fact, quite easy to deride them. Derision would, 
I fancy, only confirm the artist in the opinion that he is 
on the right track. But whilst the laughter of the thought- 
less would prove their folly, it would have no value as a 
confirmation of the artist’s rightness. As Mr. Nicholson 
permits the “ Foreword ” to appear in his catalogue one 
may presume he approves of the writer’s, Mr. C. S. 
Reddihough’s, analysis of the artist’s mental process, 
and this writer says: “. . . . for Ben Nicholson, as an 
artist brooding upon the mysteries of form and colour 
and the life latent in them, lives in a seclusion as austere 
as that of a medieval monk in his cell.” That he thus 
lives an ezsthetical life comparable to that of a hermit 
rather than of a monk is obvious, but it is a hermit who 
is genealogically’ well equipped and who, moreover, has 
passed part of his time in an atmosphere of Parisian 
zsthetical experimentation. His sense of colour is 
closely related to his father’s, so much so that one or two 
pictures here might have been painted by the senior 
Nicholson. His preference for jug forms, though also 
inherited, is shared also by certain Paris artists. But 
whereas nature and a sense of linear rhythm makes Mr. 
William Nicholson’s design “ organic,” and whilst 
rhythmic balance of colour and contour also keeps the 
design of the French painters in order, Mr. Ben Nichol- 
son, more especially in his still-lifes, where he disregards 
“nature” more than in his landscapes, relies too much 
on punctuated colour harmonies. The “ objects ” 
which have been the starting points of his zsthetical 
mysticism—jugs, playing-cards, plates, tubes of paint, 
and such like—remain obtrusive and appear rather like 
disjecta membra; for instance, a painted red line on a 
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HIGHERFORD BRIDGE 
Exhibited at the Beaux Arts Gallery, Bruton Place, W. 


By Orlando Greenwood 


plate will leap forward on the canvas and disturb the 
rhythm : that is the crucial point. In one still-life (No. 18), 
where a painted stag on a mug appears partly outside 
the mug, the actual impossibility of the feat is not noticed, 
because the tonal quality keeps well within the general 
design: the picture appeals as a pleasing “ reality,” 
irrespective of the actual objects from which it was 
derived. This still-life is, in fact, a very attractive com- 
position—almost in the musical sense of the word. And 
there are others as good; for example “ Still-life ” (13), 
** Still-life ” (3), “ Still-life” (26), and the landscape 
** Feok ” (11). 

Here we have a case of painting tending to the con- 
ditions of music, in the sense that the imitational part of 
the painting is subordinated. But, we must remember 
that even music that has the merits of its “ design ” in 
the degree in which the design possesses meaning, in 
relation, not to art, but to life. 

Mr. Ben Nicholson’s pictorial designs have often 
merit, undoubtedly, but their relation to life is negligible. 
That is the fate of anchorets. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH MASTERPIECES 
AT THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 


In size the most important picture in this choice 
exhibition is Degas’s ‘“ Femme ‘s’essuyante.” The 
pastel and crayon drawing is thus seen rather at a dis- 
advantage—it has a greatness thrust upon it which its 
author would hardly, I imagine, have claimed for it. 
The subject is, as you gather, a woman drying herself 
with a towel. She is seen, life-size in half side half 
back view, with a twist in her body which evidently is the 
true subject matter of this study. It seems to have been 
left unfinished, because the artist was not quite satisfied 
with its success. Notably, e.g. her right arm is misdrawn 
and the coarse, cursory hatching across the body as well 
as the dark fold in the stomach seem to be indications 
of corrections which the artist did not carry out. But 
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ELVET BRIDGE By Orlando Greenwood 
Exhibited at the Beaux Arts Gallery, Bruton Place, W. 


it was a pose of extraordinary difficulty—exactly the 

kind of thing Degas would “ go for.” 
Otherwise the most important picture here is Courbet’s 
“ Etretat.” It is a curious thing that with Courbet’s 
Y reputation as a realist and a revolutionary firebrand and 
noisemaker, one comes across far fewer realistically 
revolutionary paintings of his than charming, quiet 
suavely romantic pictures such as this. “ Etretat” is 
calmly colourful, rather like a jewel seen in subdued light. 
There are half a dozen small Corot’s here—each a 
little gem of its kind, the kind being the early, which has 
not the feathery romanticism that brought him fame and 
fortune. Every one of these is covetable, but by way of 
purely personal preference the ““ Campagne de Rome,” 
painted in 1826, after he had seen a “‘ Constable,” is the 
one I would choose, mainly on account of its wonderful 

clouded sky. 








GLASLYN and LLYDAW By Orlando Greenwood 
Exhibited at the Beaux Arts Gallery, Bruton Place, W. 








and Notes 


Other painters represented are Sisley, with a luminous 
““ Les Chasseurs ” and a green harmony “ The Seine ”’; 
Manet; with a “ Portrait of a Young Woman”; Renoir, 
with a vivaciously misdrawn portrait of “ Monsieur 
Lestringues,” a good Jongkind “ River Scene,” and a 
quite small composition of “ Venus and Cupid” by 
Cézanne. 


MR. ORLANDO GREENWOOD’S EXHIBITION AT THE 
BEAUX ARTS GALLERY 


The exhibition of Mr. Orlando Greenwood’s new 
paintings at the Beaux Arts Gallery is likely to surprise 
the admirers of the still-life paintings which he showed 
in 1925 with so much success. The present exhibition 
allows us to see Mr. Greenwood in a new and—if truth 
be told—in a better and more serious vein. He has 
avoided, studiously, the pretty picture and the quaint 
conceit. With the exception of an interior, of two or 
three children’s heads, including a rather curiously 
truncated bust study, the rest consists of fruit and flower 
pieces, landscapes, and two or three religious subjects. 
In each of these different categories we seem to see a 
different personality. 

His religious compositions are almost melancholy in 
subject treatment : “‘ Hagar and Ishmael,” “ The Depar- 
ture of Orpah,” from the story of Ruth, and “ The 
Prodigal Son,” though distinctly modern in conception, 
take no liberties in this respect, but illustrate the text 
with unusual seriousness and sympathy. 

His landscapes, too, wear an aspect of seriousness that 
expresses the North Country feeling admirably, as the 
illustrations on this page and on p. 310 suggest. 

Mr. Greenwood’s landscapes are remarkable for their 
sense of seeming movement of hill and vale formations. 
Notably in “Glaslyn and Llydaw” do we feel the 
tremendous geological forces which have thrown up this 
mountain range. A similar sense of restrained energy 
is to be discovered in a series of apple still-lifes called, 
respectively, “‘ Gravensteins,” “‘ York Imperials,” “‘ Wine 
Saps,” “Crimson Bramleys,” and ‘“‘ Northern Spies.” 
They all have not only solidity, but that feeling of burst- 
ing with inner force which distinguishes the fruit. Con- 
sidered as rhythmic design the picture called “ Fruit ” is 
perhaps the most successful, with the exception of 
another still-life, “‘ Onions.” This latter is a delightful 
harmony of rich browns tending. towards yellow orange 
and mahogany purple, and the “ bloom ” on the brown 
glaze of the jug is a masterpiece of texture painting. 


THE ROYAL GALLERY PAINTINGS 


It would seem that Mr. Frank Brangwyn is being 
treated with more than usual unfairness in respect to the 
mural decorations presented to Parliament by the late 
Lord Iveagh. Whether mural decorations were wanted 
at all in the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords under 
obtaining conditions is perhaps a debatable question. 
But Lord Iveagh’s project having once been accepted 
“with warm approval,” common fairness seems to 
demand that at least the artist should have been 
allowed to put them up completely. 

Mr. Brangwyn is undeniably one of the most original 
painters this country has produced, but unfortunately for 
him he has never made any concessions to fashionable 
demands, whether from the academic or the anti-academic 
factions—(plus ga change plus c’est la méme chose). He 
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was a “ Post-impressionist ” before that term was in- 
vented. He got out of Impressionism the decorative 
beauty of the Turkey carpet—as Mr. George Moore pointed 
out—many years ago. He is still the only painter now alive 
who can decorate a wall in the grand manner, but without 
having recourse to imitations of the old masters. 

It is therefore to be hoped that the ‘‘ House ” may 
decide to reconsider the Royal Fine Art Commission’s 
adverse recommendation. 

Having regard to the fact that Maclise’s able, but 
academic, and consequently not “Gothic” pictures 
with their generations-old dinginess, must remain, Mr. 
Brangwyn’s attempt to fill the panels with decorations in 
the manner of tapestries seems an ingenious solution— 
consonant at least with the Gothic spirit of the architecture 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF HARRY BECKER’S WORK, 
ARRANGED BY THE REDFERN GALLERY AT THE 
ALPINE GALLERY 

The late Harry Becker (1865-1928) was one of those 
artists who had to suffer and struggle through life “ on 
principle.” His principle was a strict regard for Truth; 
it never occurred to him that the essence of art is to be 
splendide mendax. He would make no concession to any- 
one, not even to himself, in this regard. And since he lived 
in the age of Impressionism his “‘ Truth” was the Truth 
of the moment—in its purely chronological sense. He 
painted and drew what he saw: only as the sun does not 
stand still, as the clouds are fleeting, a moment brings 
constant change, a second may alter the whole scene. 
As a consequence, he never “finished” his pictures 
sufficiently to please a wider public, and only the artists 
and a few others who understood his aims could recognize 
his ability. Moreover, he combined with this love of 
visual facts an incompatible desire to paint mural decora- 
tions. But in such the moment should have no weight. 
For all such reasons Becker’s undoubted talent was 
thwarted in both the esthetical and the worldly sense 
more by his own integrity perhaps than through the in- 
difference of the general public. By the small body of 
the esthetically sensible his work has always been appre- 
ciated. He won a bronze medal at the Milan Inter- 
national Exhibition and, as Miss Muriel Clayton tells us 
in a sympathetic essay which accompanies the catalogue, 
“he exhibited in most of the capitals of Europe, while 
his prints have found a permanent home in galleries as 
diverse as the British Museum, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Brussels, Florence, Rome, Petrograd, Canada, 
Wales, and Scotland.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 

The Birmingham Art Gallery has been notably en- 
riched through the presentation, by the Public Picture 
Gallery Trust, of a very beautiful and important work, 
“The Dead Christ,” by Cima da Conegliano (c. 1460- 
1517). The picture, though small (10 in. by 6} in.) is a 
very fine example, in beautiful condition, of the miniature- 
like style of this Venetian painter, who was a pupil of the 
Vivarini of Murano, and strongly influenced by Giovanni 
Bellini. He must also have studied the work of Andrea 
Mantegna, and of Antonello da Messina, who introduced 
the oil medium to Venice. Thus this work illustrates in a 
small compass all the principal influences at work in the 
formation of Venetian painting; and, in addition, the 
beauty of craftsmanship and dignity of feeling will make 
it a most attractive addition to the Birmingham collections. 
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THE DEAD CHRIST By Cima da Conegliano 


A new acquisition by the Birmingham Art Gallery 


A charming exhibition of Finnish Rugs, lent from 
the National Collections of Finland, has just closed at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. These rugs are interesting 
specimens of peasant art which owe their attractiveness 
partly to the queerly “‘ digested” patterns of remote 
Oriental origin, partly to the astonishing variety of their 
colours, though it must be confessed that much of the 
subtlety of their colouring is no doubt due to the hand of 
Time. 


Miss Beatrice Parsons, who is showing a new collection 
of her watercolour paintings at the Greatorex Galleries, 
needs, at this stage of her career, no introduction to a 
public which has known her pictures of flower gardens 
and bluebell and primrose woods for many years. The 
only miracle is how she can keep up her cheerful optimism 
and the technical level of her achievement. 


A Hungarian artist, Mr. George Fenyé, showed a 
collection of his landscapes and portraits at the Arlington 
Gallery. Mr. Feny6 has a good sense of space feeling in 
his landscapes and an admirable sense of character in 
portraits. 
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Art News and Notes 


The present exhibition of the Modern English Water- 
colour Society at the St. George’s Gallery seemed, on the 
whole, less exciting than some of its predecessors. 
Amongst the most “ modern ” and certainly successful 
exhibits is Miss Frances Hodgkins’s “ Flowers and 
Jars ” and “ Still-life before a Landscape.” This artist 
has both invention and taste; she knows what she wants 
and how to get it. Another “ modern” picture with a 
capital abstract quality of design is Mr. R. Scouler’s 
“The Gate,” whilst in a less abstract manner Mr. R. V. 
Pitchforth’s “Italian Landscape” shows appealing 
virility in design and its positive colour-scheme. Mr. 
P. H. Jowett’s “‘ The Table” and “ The Stem ” have, 
on the contrary, a more feminine delicacy. Amongst 
other contributions worth noting are watercolours by 
Messrs. Percy Bliss, Leon Underwood, Wyndham 


Tryon, Mackenzie-Morris, Charles Ginner, and Henry 
Moore. 


A most pleasant exhibition is that of Miss Eve Kirk’s 
palette-knife oil paintings at Mr. ‘Paterson’s Gallery: It 
is honoured with a deservedly appreciative introduction 
by Mr. Augustus John. Curiously enough, Miss Kirk, 
who I conclude is Scottish, manages, like so many artists 
of her nationality, to get a Scottish feeling into her colour 
scheme, though her paintings are nearly all of the South. 
The palette knife gives her paintings a peculiar texture 
which is very pleasant except where she introduces a’ 
calligraphic brush line in the foreground, as in “ An 
Italian River,” which rather disturbs the rhythm. It is 
difficult to choose amongst this dozen and a half. pictures 
of almost even quality, but the “‘ Vieux Port, Marseilles ” 
with its fine sense of air, tone, space, and rhythmic design, 
and “ Le Planastel, Cagnes,” seem especially successful. 


Mr. F. H. Coventry favours, in his drawings as well 
as his engravings, exhibited at the Twenty-One Gallery, 
a strongly pronounced contour line, which he entrusts 
with the principal burden of interest. As a result, one 
has the feeling—especially in his engravings—of diagrams 
of a certain emptiness, a lack of contrast. The most suc- 
cessful things here are those in which the number of lines 
is greatest, as in “ And Israel saw the Egyptians,” etc., 
and “ Carinthia,” both engravings, and the pen-and- 
ink drawings, “ Charlemagne II,” “ The Stoning,” and 
* Flight.” 


_ The exhibition at Barbizon House of two French 
impressionists, Armand Guillaumin (1843-1927) and 
Albert Lebourg (1849-1928) is interesting, but hardly 
calculated to convince one that either of these two artists 
can claim places amongst their greater contemporaries, 
Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, and—Cézanne. Whilst Guil- 
laumin has a lively delight in colours, one cannot feel that 
their relations are sufficiently true in the Impressionist 
sense, and Guillaumin was a “ stickler ” for impression- 
istic truth—as one may gather from one of his titles : 
“ Boigneville, Les Carnaux, 8h. du matin, juin 1894’; 
incidentally, this is one of the most successful pictures 
here. In “ Les roches rouges, environs d’Agay,” he 
seems to aim at Cézannish effects of space, and “ La 
Vague, Agay, mars 1901 ” has a little of Van.Gogh in it. 
But the trouble is that he has not a good enough sense 
of drawing or of design. His best qualities are his 
brilliant light and vigorous colour. 

Albert Lebourg is a less masculine painter; his weak- 
nesses therefore are less pronounced. His method is 


more calligraphic and his greatest charm lies in the skies 
of his paintings, for example, in “‘ Le Marne 4 Charen- 
ton,” “ La Seine au Bas-Meudon,” and especially “ Le 
Bas-Meudon.” 


Mr. Arthur E. Vokes is showing at Messrs. James 
Connell and Sons’ Galleries English landscape and por- 
traits of children. The latter are done in a careful 
manner, likely to please the respective mothers. The 
landscapes have a greater esthetical interest. They, too, 
are careful and clean in execution, but their effect is less 
“tight.” ‘ They are addressed,” he explains in a note, 
“ to all lovers of nature in her varied moods, in the hope 
that something of her spirit . . . may shine out from 
their few inches of paper.” It does; notably in such 
drawings as “Caradoc, Sunrise,” ‘Early Morning 
Bathers,” “‘ The Dusty Road,” and “ Evening, Birling 
Manor.” 





GIRL RESTING 


By R. O. Dunlop 
At the Redfern Gallery 


If Mr. R. O. Dunlop’s show at the Redfern Gallery 
comes in only for a short notice it is partly for want of 
space, but mainly because Mr. Dunlop is pre-eminently 
articulate in pigments. One cannot therefore describe 
his painting usefully in words. He seems to feel himself 
into his design in the process of painting. It may be sub- 
consciously preconceived, but consciously he seems to 
realize the design and even to be surprised by the beauty 
of the effect as it grows under his hand. The method has 
its dangers, and is not always successful; but when it 
succeeds—as in “‘ The Poet” (9), “ Flower: Still-life ” 
(11), ‘‘ Cineraria”’ (14), ‘“‘ Chrysanthemums,” “ Blue 
Dressing Gown,” and particularly “ Still Life at Win- 
dow ”—it is delightful. 


Our illustration on p. 314 refers to an exhibition of 
Henri-Matisse’s work now on view at the Thannhauser 
Galleries in Berlin. The exhibition is of a complete- 
ness never before realized, comprising as it does over 
250 works of every description: paintings, drawings, 
etchings, woodcuts, lithographs, and sculpture. The 
catalogue is provided with a foreword by Professor Hans 
Purrmann, which tells, amusingly, of the efforts made 
by him and the artist twenty years ago to organize an 
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From the Matisse Exhibition at 


exhibition in the same city and of its fiasco! Now Matisse 
is amongst the most celebrated “ Moderns.” It is to be 
hoped that this exhibition will eventually be seen in 
London also. 


BOURDELLE SCULPTURE FOR THE NATION? 


Up to the time of going to press we have not heard 
if any of the bronzes by Bourdelle exhibited at the 
Leicester Galleries in March have been acquired for any 
of the English metropolitan and provincial galleries. 
Some of the finest works of the most outstanding plastic 
artist of the day were available and should most certainly 
have been secured. In view of the projected galleries 


for foreign art in London, it is a pity that the opportunity 
should be missed. 


MR. CHARLES HAUFF’S EXHIBITION OF COLOUR 
WOODCUTS 


An interesting collection of English and Continental 
colour woodcuts is now on view at Messrs. Hauff’s 
Galleries, 42 Museum Street. Speaking broadly, the 
difference between the two schools consists in the 
general treatment—the English colour woodcuts show a 
cleaner surface, more precise lines, a greater adherence 
to the Japanese woodcut tradition, and strongly, if 
unconsciously, imbued with the English watercolour 
influence. The Continental School, without any of 
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the Thannhauser Galleries, Berlin 


the English watercolour tradition to influence it, has 
readily accepted the later nineteenth-century Impres- 
sionist views and adapted these to the woodcut medium, 
displaying more ruggedness of outline, greater strengh 
and originality, and moving away from Japanese 
influence. 








THE JAVA DOLL Colour woodcut by Ch. Rollius 


By permission of Charles Hauff, Ltd. 








Art News and Notes 


The interest shown in colour woodcuts is 
undoubtedly increasing. It is no longer con- 
fined to a few discerning collectors, but is 
spreading among a much wider circle of lovers 
of works of art. The reason lies partly in the 
ever-increasing number of artists of genius 
who are devoting their attention to this 
highly original form of art. Its scope is 
considerable—far greater than black-and- 
white etchings. The effects aimed at are not 
restricted to one tone, to line only. Colour 
greatly enhances the possibilities of individual 
character and temperament, of invention and 
tone values. The Japanese influence no longer 
predominates, no longer subordinates the 
artist to certain fixed rules and conceptions; a 
greater freedom has been achieved, a wider 
scope for expressing the emancipation from 
academic regulations. The great French Im- 
pressionists have influenced this art; their 
views on colour values and a freer vision in 
design have aided the colour woodcut artists 
and enabled them to create their masterpieces 
through the medium of colour woodblocks, and 
imbuing their work with a fresh vigour, a 
breadth and freedom of design, a richness of 
colouring, heretofore unknown. Hard, clear- 
cut lines are being replaced by a “ woolly ” rug- 
gedness which emphasizes the impressionistic 
character of some of these colour woodcuts. 

Colour in many instances now governs the 
design instead of, as before, being subservient 
or secondary. The artist is master of his 
medium and subjects it to his freedom of out- 
look, to his vivid and powerful interpretation. 
Artists are realizing that they can express their 
temperamental impressions with the aid of 
colour woodblocks, achieve effects which 
neither oil nor watercolours can produce. It 
is a special medium which close study, hard 
training and work, as well as constant experi- 
menting, have raised to a very high state of 
perfection. 





DUCKS Colour woodcut by Miss Tupke-Grande 


By permission of Charles Hauff, Ltd. 





A SOUTHERN LANDSCAPE 
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Colour woodcut by Ch. Rollius 
By permission of Charles Hauff, Ltd. 


In connection with the note on Mr. Charles Hauff’s 
exhibition of modern colour woodcuts mentioned in 
the March number, we now reproduce a few of the 
colour woodcuts by Miss Charlotte Rollius, a pupil of 
Prof. Emil Orlik, of the Berlin School of Art. The 
admirable colour-schemes are, of course, lost in these 
black-and-white reproductions, but the design is suffi- 
ciently emphasized to show her breadth and vigour of 
treatment and the advance in technique of this highly 
individual form of art. Miss Rollius shows the influence 
of the Impressionist school, has absorbed its best charac- 
teristics, and has achieved a high degree of success. 
The artist considers “‘ A Southern Landscape” as her 
best work, but “ The Java Doll ” and “ Still-life ” are 
excellent examples of her vigour and her boldness of 
treatment. 

** Ducks,” by Miss Tupke-Grande, is another example 
of a modern colour woodcut, differing in style from 
Miss Rollius, yet also showing a freedom of line and 
treatment. Miss Helena Tupke-Grande studied at 
Munich and devotes herself entirely to colour woodcuts, 
confining herself almost exclusively to studies of birds 
and seascapes. 
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STILL-LIFE 


Colour woodcut by 


Ch. Rollius 


By permission of Charles 


Hauff, Ltd. 


(See p. 315 


ART IN THE 


By W. G. MENZIES 


HOUGH the month of April will not be 
distinguished by such notable dispersals as 
the Barnet Lewis and Lansdowne sales, there 
are still collections to be sold of sufficient 
importance to merit some extended description. 





By W. Ward after W. R. Bigg 
Colour print to be sold at Messrs. Sotheby's on April 2 
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SALEROOM 


On the 2nd of the month, for instance, Sotheby’s 
are selling a collection of eighteenth-century English 
engravings which, while notable for a fine series of prints 
after Morland and others printed in colour, is also 
important owing to the inclusion of some valuable 








A BOY BURNING WEEDS 
By }. Ward after George Morland 
Colour print to be sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on April 2 

















Art in the Saleroom 


mezzotint portraits sent to the saleroom by Lord Buckmaster. Early in the 
catalogue is a series of colour prints after" W. R. Bigg, whose pictures are 
steadily appreciating in the market. Two years ago his “ Children and a 
Beggar ” made the unexpected figure of £2,100. 

Of these prints, the chief is a pair by Dunkarton and W. Ward, “ The 
Soldier’s Widow ” and “‘ The Sailor’s Orphans,” one of which we reproduce. 

Another fine print is that known as “The Salad Girl,” a portrait of 
Pheebe Hoppner painted by her husband and engraved by William Ward. 
Even more highly esteemed is “‘ Miss Farren”’ by Bartolozzi, after Lawrence, 
undoubtedly that popular engraver’s masterpiece. 

Lord Buckmaster’s prints, though few in number, are practically all of 
first importance, and include attractive subjects after Hoppner, Reynolds, 
Romney, Henry Walton, and Morland. 

Amongst the Romney prints is a state of the delightful “ Clavering Children ” 
by J. R. Smith, which is undescribed by Chaloner Smith or Russell; a 
scratched letter proof of “Miss Cumberland” by the same engraver, and a 
similar proof of J. Walker’s plate, “‘ Lady Isabella Hamilton.” Walton is 
represented by perhaps his finest work, “The Fruit Barrow,” engraved by 
J. R. Smith, while mention too must be made of two superb proofs of Van 
Huysum’s well-known “ Fruit” and “ Flower ” pieces. 

In the same rooms on the roth is to be dispersed one of the most important 
collections of English and foreign silver that has as yet come into the saleroom 
this season. The catalogue is literally filled with items of outstanding impor- 
tance and interest, and the carefully compiled catalogue with its eighteen plates 
is a publication which should bring delight to anyone interested in the art of 
the silversmith. 

The clou of the sale will, undoubtedly, be a superb James I silver-gilt steeple 
cup and cover. It bears the London hall-mark for 1619 and the maker’s mark, 
F.W., while below the base is engraved “‘ Elizabeth Montagu, Duchess Dowr. 
of Buccleuch and Queensberry, 1817.” This piece, which comes from the 
collection of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, was a feature at the Seaford House 
exhibition last year. 

A set of three very similar cups was in the famous Swaythling collection, 
while the Richard Chester Cup in the Victoria and Albert Museum is also 
very similar in design. 

The sale is also notable owing to the inclusion of several fine pieces by 
that master craftsman, Paul Lamerie, while the number of Charles I, Common- 
wealth and other early pieces is remarkable. 

Mention, too, must be made of the numerous foreign items, especially a 
collection of early figures of birds by German and Dutch seventeenth-century 
silversmiths. 

Messrs. C. G. Boerner, the Leipzig auctioneers, have in preparation two 
sales of drawings, etchings and engravings both of the first importance. 

The first comprises the famous Ehlers collection of old drawings by Swiss, 
Dutch, Flemish, French and Italian masters, while, in addition, there are included 
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some picked items from the Vieweg, Gaa, 
and other collections. 

There are over 500 items in the catalogue, 
ranging from valuable Italian Quattrocento 
drawings up to works by seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Continental masters. 

Amongst the more notable artists repre- 
A PAIR OF CHARLES II CANDLESTICKS AND A CHARLES I _ sented are Boucher, Breughel, Canaletto, 

PERFUME BURNER Correggio, Van Dyck, Greuze, Ostade, Palma, 
To be sold at Messrs, Sotheby’s on April 10 Ruisdael, Tiepolo, and Titian. 





JAMES I STEEPLE CUP AND COVER 
Silver gilt, dated 1619 
To be sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on April to 
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The second sale consists of duplicates from the 
Print Room of the Hermitage at Leningrad, which 
include many rare prints of the highest qua ity. 

Early masters such as Schongauer and Meckenem 
are well represented, while, in addition, there is a 
remarkable collection of early woodcuts, including 
examples by Altdorfer, Cranach, and Diirer. 

The outstanding feature of the sale, however, is a 
brilliant impression of Rembrandt’s most famous etching 
“The Hundred Guilder Print,” which is only one of 
a long series of etchings by this master. 

There are also many fine English mezzotints and 
colour prints, the whole 1,800 items forming an excellent 





L’OPTIQUE 


By Boilly-Cazenave | 


Colour print from the sale in May 1930 at Hollstein 
and Puppel, Berlin 


representation of the art of engraving from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth century. 

The same firm, we learn, are selling iri May, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Graupe and Ball, of Berlin, an 
extensive collection of old master drawings formed by 
a well-known Continental collector, particulars of which 
will be published in our next number. 

On the last two days of April Messrs. Hollstein and 
Puppel, of Berlin, are holding an important sale of 
engravings consisting of two notable foreign private 
collections. Though varied, the sale will be especially 
notable for its Diirer and Rembrandt items. 

All the first-named master’s chief plates are included, 
amongst which are “ Adam and Eve,” “ The Knight, 
Death and the Devil,” “ St. Jerome in His Study,” 
“The Dream” and the “ Sea Monster,” while no 
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FAUST 
In sale of Hollstein and Puppel, May 1930, Berlin 


By Rembrandt 


less important is the superb collection of prints by 
Rembrandt. 

There is a first state of “‘ The Artist Leaning on a Stone 
Sill,” corrected in chalk by Rembrandt, which may be 
considered to be unique. Several of his rarest landscapes 
are included, as well as early states of such desirable 
prints as “‘ Dr. Faustus,” “The Hundred Guilder Print,” 
and “ Jan Uytenbogaert.” 








~~ 
LA PETITE TOMBE 


By Rembrandt 
In sale of Hollstein and Puppel, May 1930, Berlin 
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THE GALLERY AND PRIVATE COLLECTION 
OF PRINCE BARBERINI IN ROME 


By MICHELE DE BENEDETTI 





s LICKERING of lightning, flashing 
of purple on the height, freer in 
the sky,” the great house of the 
Barberini still stands, as d’Annunzio 

sang it in the “ Roman Elegy,” a “ lofty island 

of power and eternal beauty,” which new 

Rome, pressing in from all sides, has fortunately 

not succeeded in submerging. It is im- 

material whether the construction of the palace 

was initiated by Urban VIII, about 1628, or 
by his nephew, Francesco Barberini. Indeed, 

it is known that to be Pope or the nephew of a 

Pope was once about equivalent. And, hap- 

pily, the great Popes always had numerous 

great nephews; otherwise, as Goethe wrote, 

** War denn Rom auch nicht Rom.” 

Thus, the Pope or his nephew summoned 
the most celebrated Roman architects of that 
time. First, Carlo Maderno, who was then 
already of advanced age, and died soon after 
in 1629; then’ Borromini, and, finally, 
Bernini, and said: “‘ Here is the hill of the 
Quirinal, where by the Quiriti the seed of 
Rome has been cast and the Emperors have 
created the temple of Flora. Money as much 
as you please, since we are all rich in this most 
opulent century; and the travertini and the 
marbles, take them from wherever you like, 
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from the Colosseum, the Therme, and the 


Forum.” (“Quod non fecerunt barberi, 
fecerunt Barberini,” but I think that the 
Barberini have paid for all in the legend.) 
Francesco Borromini began and, while the wall 
of the front was rising, composed the back 
elevation (Fig. II), which is suspended on 
broad terraces, thrown as a bridge over the 
large arches of the entrance, and is of such 
rich phantasy that at once one recognizes the 
architect, to whom are also due the decorative 
design of two windows on either side of the 
central view, as well as the exquisite winding 
staircase inspired by Bramante’s staircase at 
the Vatican, and oval in form, similar to the 
other by Longhi in the Palazzo Borghese. 
The rest of the building is by Bernini, who 
succeeded Borromini—poor Borromini, so sen- 
sitive, that after being wounded in his pride he 
at once stabbed himself to the heart with his 
sword. And the new architect, without touch- 
ing anything at all that had been done by the 
other, soon marked the facade with his genius, 
which imposes and binds the rest with the 
powerful simplicity of structure. Imagine an 
imposing portico with seven arcades (Fig. I), 
supported by square pilasters of travertino, on 
which stand co.umns, and the arcades being 
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reduced towards the interior to five, three, two, 
and to one, leading into a second portico, from 
which, with incomparable perspective effect, 
the eye lights upon the great statue of Apollo 
at the far end of the garden. And over the 
portico two arched storeys with a large balcony 
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BACK ELEVATION, BARBERINI PALACE 


FIG. Il. 


in the middle, receding from the fronts of the 
two lateral constructions which constitute the 
real palace—one might say, the real palaces, so 
large and vast are they. Bernini has here 
created a masterpiece of architectural work, 
beautiful not only for the majesty of its lines, 
but for the grace of the decorative motives, 
griffins, masks, and escutcheons, besides cor- 
nucopias and bees in abundance. They are the 
celebrated bees of the Barberini coat-of-arms 
swarming about and perching up on all the 
ornaments and framework as upon springs of 
flowers, and the old stone is overgrown with 
an immortal spring. 

The interior, where Bernini has created 
another staircase, magnificently squared round 
a large space in which one looks down through 
columns and arches, forming by itself a 
monument, once more surpasses the sumptuous 
exterior. 

The first floor, now occupied by the 
Spanish Embassy, is a part of the first floor 
(the whole of which consists of forty halls) 
which formerly contained the most precious 
collections of the famous library of sixty 
thousand volumes, at present in the Vatican, 
and the picture gallery, now greatly reduced 
by successive divisions of inheritance with the 
Sciarra and Corsini families. 
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The gallery contains also a few works of 
antiquity, two of which it is necessary to men- 
tion. The statue of “The Suppliant,” in pan- 
telic marble (Fig. III), is an exquisite sculpture 
of the Attic school, which may be attributed 
to the early days of Pheidias. It represents 
a young woman seated, her head raised and 
looking upwards with an intense expression 
of grief. In an ancient mosaic from Palestrina 
(fief of the Barberini) is preserved a copy of a 
famous picture by Antiphilos, a contemporary 
of Anelles. 

The most interesting pictures as regards 
rarity, though not the most important and 
famous, are the two “ Interiors,” generally 
attributed to Fra Carnevale (Bartolommeo Cor- 
radini or della Corradina), of Urbino (d. in 
1484), architect and painter. Vasari states that 
he was the master of Bramante in painting. 
The one is the interior of a church, the other 
of a house, where a woman is giving birth to 
a child. One may interpret them as religious 
scenes, the “Birth of the Virgin” and 
the ‘‘ Presentation to the Temple.” The 
architectural perspectives, which resemble 
those of Laurana or G. B. Alberti, are full of 
imagination; the figures, which are somewhat 
akin to the manner of Piero della Francesca, of 
whom Fra Carnevale was a pupil, are elegant 





FIG. II. THE SUPPLIANT 
Attic Sculpture of Fifth Century 


and pure.* So clever a pupil was he, according 
to some authorities, e.g. Adolfo Venturi, that 
* These pictures were exhibited at the Exhibition of Old Italian 


Masters at Burlington House, and were illustrated in the February 
issue of APOLLO. 
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works of great beauty, universally known as by 
Piero, such as the famous “ Nativity ” in the 
National Gallery, have been attributed to him.* 
For the same reason Venturi denies that the 
Barberini pictures are by Carnevale, finding 
the architecture imperfect and the composition 


illogical. But he does not give another attri- 
bution, nor does he accept any of those given 
by others. (Crowe and Cavalcaselle assign 
them to Marco Zoppo, Burckardt to the old 
school of Ferrara, Schmarsow to Luciano 
Laurana, A. Venturi himself, firstly, in the 
* Archivio storico dell’ arte 1893,” to Fra 
Carnevale.) At all events, the two panels of 
the school of Piero della Francesca, be it in 


* A. Venturi—Storia dell’ arte, vol. vii, p. 1§1. 





the architecture and in the costumes, constitute 
an important document and in their cold, 
but serene, sedateness, bring before us such 
evidence of their century that they create a 
very profound impression. 

Fourteen portraits of illustrious men by 


FIG. IV 
PETRARCH 
By Justus of Ghent 


Justus of Ghent, a Flemish painter who lived 
at the court of the Montefeltri from 1465 to 
1475, come from the library of the Ducal 
Palace at Urbino, where there were also the 
others which, having passed through the divi- 
sion to the Sciarra Gallery, are now in the 
Louvre. They represent the personages of 
Solomon, St. Ambrose, Moses, St. Gregory 
Magnus, Bartolo, Euclid, Petrarch (Fig. IV), 
Boetius, Homer, Scotius, Albert Magnus, 
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Cicero, Pius II, Hippocrates. The hand of an 
assistant, who can only have been Giovanni 
Santi, is to be recognized in the portraits of 
St. Ambrose, Scotius, and Hippocrates. The 


FIG. V 
FEDERICO, DUKE 
OF URBINO, 
AND HIS SON 
GUIDOBALDO 


By Melozzo da Forli (? 


hand of Melozzo da Forli may also be traced 
in some of these pictures. 

To this latter, who worked in Urbino at 
the same time, is assigned in the catalogue the 
large portrait of “‘ Federico and Guidobaldo da 
Montefeltro” (Fig. V), which, however, may 
be considered to be by Justus of Ghent 
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himself. Federico is seen seated in a high- 
backed armchair, reading a volume and 
wearing a silver cuirass with an ermine cloak 
and the Order of the Garter. The little 
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Guidobaldo is leaning gently against his right 
knee and holding the sceptre. Even though 
this picture is not by Piero della Francesca, 
his influence is evident. 

In the same room is the famous “ For- 
narina”’ by Raphael (Fig. VI). This sup- 
posed portrait of the mistress of the painter 
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FIG. VI. FORNARINA By Raphael (?) 


is, according to some, a work by Giulio 
Romano, very probably after the lost original 
by Raphael. On the armlet is written Raphael— 
Urbino. The green background of laurel and 
myrtle shows up the splendid transparency of 
the creamy skin. 

A large “‘ Holy Family,” by Andrea del 
Sarto (Fig. VII), is a well-composed and 
harmonious picture, but wanting in sentiment. 

A “‘ Madonna and Child,” attributed to 
Rondinello, is of the school of Giambellino. 
A “ Madonna with Child and St. John” is 
attributed to Francesco Francia, but the attri- 
bution is not certain; while another “‘ Madonna 
with St. John and another Saint” may be 
identified as a work by Jacopo Boateri, a 
follower of Francia. By Francesco Carotto, a 
painter of Verona of the first half of the 
fifteenth century, is a ‘““ Madonna and Child,” 
a very interesting work of his youth. The 
“Madonna” by Lorenzo Costa may be 
attributed to the beginning of his Mantuan 
period. A ‘“‘ Christ with the Doctors,” by 
Diirer, was painted in Venice in 1596, in six 


days, as the inscription says. Attributed to 
the school of Correggio is a precious work 
by Francesco del Cairo. A ‘“‘ Hermit,” by 
Guercino, belongs to his most sumptuous 
period. 

Several portraits adorn the gallery, the most 
famous of which is the so-called portrait of 
“ Beatrice Cenci” by Guido Reni (Fig. VIII). 
The subject has been much discussed, and 
some think that it may be only a Sibyl. 
Equally debatable is the identity of the painter, 
who, according to others, is Guido Cagnacci. 
But there are no serious reasons to discard the 
tradition and to rob Guido Reni of this head, 
which is full of languishing sentiment. Of 
another personage of the Cenci family, Lucrezia 
Cenci, stepmother of. Beatrice, there is a 
powerful portrait by Scipione Pulzone 
(Fig. IX). 

To Bronzino are attributed the portrait of 
a man and one of a lady, which, grand in form 
and grey in colour, may be claimed for the 
school of Sebastiano del Piombo. By Raphael 
Mengs is the “ Portrait of the Artist’s 





FIG. VII. THE HOLY FAMILY 
By Andrea del Sarto 
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Daughter” (Fig. X), 
one of his most beau- 
tiful and vivacious 


things. 
” * * 
In the private 


apartments, too, are 
assembled a_ great 
number of paintings 
and sculptures which, 
however, do not 
attract at the first 
moment, because on 
entering by the prin- 
cipal entrance one 
passes into an enor- 
mous hall and then 
stands stupefied,above 
all, by the immense 


FIG. IX 
LUCREZIA CENCI 
By Scipione Pulzone 





FIG. VIII. BEATRICE CENCI 
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vaulted ceilings 
frescoed by Pietro da 
Cortona, the master- 
piece} of virtuosity of 
the painters of the 
seventeenth century 
(Fig. XI). Upon the 
arched surface of 
about five hundred 
square metres is an ag- 
glomeration and phan- 
tasmagoric entwining 
of figures, amongst 
painted frames, fes- 
toons, medallions, and 
reliefs. All the great- 
est personalities, a 
reporter might write, 
of heaven and earth, 
mythological and 
religious, pagan and 
Christian, ancient 
and modern, symbolic 
and real, are here 





FIG. X. PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S DAUGHTER 


By Guido Reni 


By R. Mengs 











. 
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FIG. XI. A BARBERINI PALACE CEILING 


assembled to celebrate the triumph of 
Urban VIII. There is no need to enter into 
an explanation of the subject which has 
no special importance, except as a motive 
of painting. 

The artist had before him an enormous 
vault like a sky upon which he dashed the 
images of his fancy and the colours of his 
palette with the same frenzy as Minerva 
struck the Titans. One could then really 
speak of the battle of art, and it was a battle 
of giants. 

And even in the other halls all is grand by 
necessity; you come across columns and 
coloured marble stands beside ancient statues 
and bas-reliefs, urns and sarcophagi, as in the 





By Pietro da Cortona 


hall of statues, where the marble of a powerful 
grinning recumbent “ Satyr” is attributed 
to Michelangelo; while on the other side a 
sleeping ‘‘ Diana,” by Bernini, lies in her 
eternal sleep upon a Roman tomb. 

Several admirable busts are also attributed 
to Lorenzo Bernini, one of which, of 
Urban VIII, is probably authentic, whilst the 
other, in terra-cotta, representing Don Taddeo 
Barberini, Prefect of Rome, is most interesting 
for the lively energy of touch that has been 
retained in the modelling. On the walls, 
amongst portraits of the Barberini family, are 
the Barberini tapestries, commissioned from 
the tapestry works established by the family in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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BRITISH FIELD SPORTS IN MODERN 
MEZZOTINT 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN 


HERE is a charm about the old 

prints illustrating British field sports 

which is not easy to analyse. It is 

not exactly esthetic, the principles 
of decoration are not deliberately adhered to, 
nor is there, perhaps, more than a promise of 
actuality, yet withal there is a suggestive 
atmosphere of truth, a jolly feeling that man 
and beast are following their sporting instincts 
in the open air and green and spacious country, 
and it is a stimulating sympathy that the prints 
stir within us. We ourselves may or may not 
be sportsmen, but who can help being exhilar- 
ated by the venturesome excitements of a fox 
hunt or a steeplechase, or the tearing competi- 
tive speed of a flat race, as seen through the 
keen eyes for a hunter or race-horse, and 
presented with the pictorial skill of Henry 
Alken, James Pollard, George Stubbs, Sam 
Howitt, Fearnley, Ben Marshall, the Dean 
Wolfstenholmes, R. B. Davis, Sartorius or J. F. 
Herring, most of them sportsmen themselves ? 
Now these prints, aquatints for the most part, 
rarely printed in colours, yet coleured en- 
gagingly, are becoming rarer and rarer, as 
time goes by, and in the auction mart when 
some of them are named, the bidding registers 
very high appraisals. So that for those who 
enjoy sporting prints of an older time, who 
would love to adorn their walls with them, 
either for their own sakes, or for the sentimental 
reason that they record pictorially the kind of 
hunting scenes in which, perhaps, generations 
of their family have ridden to hounds, or the 
coaching incidents which were the customary 
travel experiences of their forbears, or belike 
earlier episodes with rod and gun, or some 
storied race-horse, maybe, the salerooms are 
becoming increasingly difficult, if not forbid- 
ding. But compensations are invariably forth- 
coming. Publishers such as Messrs. Arthur 
Ackermann & Sons, whose name has for much 
Over a century been associated, almost syn- 
onymously, with the coloured aquatint, and 
Mr. H. C. Dickins, who has become in a 
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manner identified with the colour-printed 
mezzotint after Raeburn, are in the van of 
a movement for the engraving of sporting 
pictures that are either virgin as far as the 
mezzotinter and the colour-printer are con- 
cerned, or that have hitherto been engraved 
in only a small form suitable to the pages of 
a sporting magazine. Now there is one fine 
painter of the horse in scenes of sport who has 
never been translated into either coloured 
mezzotint or aquatint, and here is the oppor- 
tunity for the artistic publisher. It happens 
that Ben Marshall, though dating from 1767 
to 1835, has only of late years come into his 
full recognition with collectors of sporting 
pictures, and at the present moment in 
America there is a “ run ” on his pictures, so 
that it is getting difficult to keep them in this 
country. One is tempted to quote Sir Thomas 
Browne’s ranging fancy : “‘ The huntsmen are 
up in America, and already they are past their 
first sleep in Persia.” But among our connois- 
seurs there is a waking consciousness that 
Ben Marshall came very near to the great 
George Stubbs in his portrayal of the horse, 
though there is no question that without the 
latter’s researches into equine anatomy it 
would hardly have been possible for Marshall, 
even in his best period, to paint horses with 
the beauty of ease, power and resource that 
responded to his truth and breadth of vision. 
But there was something beyond the vivid 
drawing and painting of the horse that made 
Marshall a completer artist than most of his 
successful rivals, and that was his attitude 
towards the enveloping atmosphere of his 
subject. As Mr. Shaw Sparrow has pointed 
out in his excellent study of the artist, Marshall 
was “a painter with a style in his blood, who 
endeavoured to get his effects without any 
fumbling, while showing with more and more 
vigour his variety as a colourist. And he 
thought much about dimensions, trying to show 
in his work that his conception of pictorial art 
concerned itself with bulk and weight as well 


























FRANCIS DUKINFIELD ASTLEY 
AND HIS HOUNDS 
From the original painted in 1809 
by Benjamin Marshall 
Engraved in Mezzotint, size 
21” x 25”, by F. C. Dixon 


Published by H. C. Dickins, 9 Great Pulteney St., London, W.1 
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as with length and breadth, and was active as 
an explorer in sun-illumined space.” So, while 
Stubbs and Sawry Gilpin painted their splendid 
horses and animate figures first, and then 
added their backgrounds, Marshall from the 
first saw his subjects as a whole, and painted 
his horses and figures in immediate relation 
to their surroundings, naturally enveloped in 
light and air. Now Mr. H. C. Dickins sees 
this artistic value in Ben Marshall’s pictures, 
and realises that here is material for the 
mezzotint engraver and the colour-printer to 
translate into terms of the pure colour-print, 
as the painter has never before been approached. 
Two of Marshall’s pictures Mr. Dickins has 
entrusted to the accomplished art and sensitive 
craft of Mr. R. C. Peter, whose originality of 
conception is so eloquent in his allegorical 
and pastoral mezzotints. In “ The Squire ” 
the engraver has had to deal with two pictorial 
factors, to keep the suggestion of the thoroughly 
English atmosphere and the anatomical truth of 
the horses and hounds, as naturally as the 
painter has depicted them. And how typical 
of Ben Marshall is the arrangement of the 
figures lit up by the sun against a vast bank 
of mist, the sombre tone of which emphasises 
the brilliant “ pink” of the huntsman’s coat, 
while, to balance this note of colour, we get a 
jewel-like glimpse of blue sky beyond the gate. 
A mounted servant, in a long green coat, with 
weather-beaten face, is holding back the gate 
with his crop while the hounds pass through, 
the leader of which looks toward his master, 
Squire George Treacher, who has just stopped, 
after having ridden his white mare, Dun- 
combe, a few steps along the road bridging a 
moorland stream. The rider looks so thoroughly 
at home on his well-built animal, and we can 
imagine how both would be inspired with the 
hunt once the hounds got the scent away over 
the country. Then “ The Sportsman,” and 
the beautiful mezzotint of Mr. Peter’s; here 
there is no horse, but a couple of fine pointers 
accompany the Squire, who carries his gun in 
one hand, while with the other he clutches the 
stile in the act of climbing it to enter the 
spinney. The trees are in their brown autumn 
foliage, which is shown up by the greeny- 
blue of the sportsman’s coat and the gloss of 
his beaver hat, and the old skirting fence takes 
the eye away over a rich English landscape. 
Mr. Peter’s mezzotints, while they preserve 
the flavour of the eighteenth century masters, 
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are definitely engraved with a view to the 
tints that are in the intended colour-scheme, 
unlike the old plates which were usually only 
printed in colours when the monochrome 
editions had worn down the burr, and then 
the colouring was very rarely entirely printed. 
And Mr. Peter, being himself a gifted painter, 
with the discerning eye for exploring the 
pigments of his original, and Mr. Carling, 
the colour-printer, being a sensitively artistic 
craftsman, the combination is very happy. 
The third of this first venture of Mr. Dickins 
with the sporting mezzotint is also after the 
brush of Ben Marshall. This notable picture, 
“Francis Dukinfield Astley and his Hounds,” 
painted in 1809, during the artist’s period of 
richest accomplishment, and commissioned by 
the subject, has been mezzotinted by another 
accomplished engraver, Mr. F. C. Dixon. The 
fine open Cheshire landscape, with woodland 
beyond and Hunter’s Tower in view, makes 
an expansive background for the mounted 
men in “pink,” with harriers in restless 
movement, Squire Astley himself, the great 
landowner, on a chestnut hunter, making a 
courteous gesture with his hat to, presumably, 
some of his tenants with whom his popularity 
was not unassociated with his enthusiastic 
hunting. This, by the way, was the first 
coloured mezzotint from an original painting 
by Marshall, and when the picture itself 
appeared at Christie’s four years ago it reached 
a sensational price. 

Messrs. Arthur Ackermann & Sons, being 
the possessors of a fine example of the painting 
of R. B. Davis, another noted sporting artist 
of the period, arranged with Mr. Macbeth 
Raeburn to translate it into mezzotint, and for 
Mr. Carling to print it in colours according 
to the engraver’s interpretation of the original. 
This collaboration had proved so exceedingly 
happy in the splendid series of noble full- 
length mezzotints after Raeburn which Mr. 
Macbeth Raeburn achieved a few years ago, 
and now it is no less so in R. B. Davis’s picture 
of his father, “‘ Richard Davis, Huntsman to 
His Majesty’s Harriers, 1789-1812.” The fine 
old huntsman, who is seen in the royal livery, 
riding a chestnut horse, attended by a mounted 
servant and surrounded by his hounds, in 
open country not far from Windsor, began his 
horsey career as a boy of nine, and gradually 
built up such a high reputation as a huntsman 
in the service of various noblemen, that when 
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*“ ASTERUS.” The property of Monsieur Marcel Boussac Painted by Lynwood Palmer ; Engraved by Arthur Hogg 
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THE SPORTSMAN (Portrait of T. Gosden, Esq. 


Painted in 1814 by Ben Marshall; the Landscape by Luke Clennell 
Engraved in mezzotint by R. C. Peter, R.E. 


Published by H. C. Dickins, Great Pulteney Street, London, W. 
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THE SQUIRE, after BEN MARSHALL 


Engraved in Mezzotint 


by R. C. Peter, RE. 


Published by H. C. Dickins, 9 Great Pulteney St., London, W.1 
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George III wanted General Manners to form a 
pack of harriers at Windsor, Davis was selected 
to gather them together and be responsible for 
them as huntsman. Scarcely less than the 
Raeburns did this picture offer Mr. Macbeth 
Raeburn opportunities for his ideal method 
of working, based on close study of the 
eighteenth century mezzotinter, John Jones. 
Partly grounding his plate by rocking with, say 
a §0 to the inch tool, he would half scrape it, and 
then fill in the lighter parts with a slightly finer 
tool. Then he would increase the darker parts 
with a still coarser tool, say a 35. When such 
a coarse tool digs into the copper, it produces 
deeper holes from the point of the tool with a 
proportionately higher burr, leaving a veiled 
scum of the ink over the white spaces in 
between. This gives a more luminous effect to 
the shadow than would be produced by a finer 
tool, say a 75, for it takes a much greater volume 
of ink, and this variety of ground accounts 
for the greater charm in the colour-printing. 
The modern mezzotint in colours, however, 
is not devoted only to the older painters of the 
sporting picture, for Mr. Arthur Hogg, a very 
sensitive mezzotinter and an old pupil of that 
master-engraver, Sir Frank Short, has just 
finished two fine translations of pictures by 
Mr. Lynwood Palmer. This popular painter 
of race-horses has portrayed practically every 
great winner of the last thirty years, painting 


for the most important owners in England and 
Ireland, America, Germany and France. The 
beautiful bay horse “‘ Asterus,” that we see 
standing in a large park, belongs to Monsieur 
Marcel Boussac, of Paris, for whom he won the 
Gold Cup at Ascot. Making a sensation in 
this country, he had the reputation of being one 
of the best horses bred in France. Mr. Hogg 
had an even more important task in “ Scuttle,” 
one of Mr. Palmer’s more elaborate pictures. 
This graceful bay mare by “ Captain Cuttle ”’ 
out of “‘ Stained Glass,” as the pedigree jargon 
goes, belongs to His Majesty the King, and is 
the first classic winner bred by him, for as a 
three-year old she won the Thousand Guineas at 
Newmarket, besides running second in the 
Oaks at Epsom. Mr. Lynwood Palmer, in his 
painting, which was specially done for the 
King, makes us realize that Scuttle is a horse 
of fine quality, with her beautiful brown coat, 
as, amid a sunny landscape under a blue and 
grey sky, she steps beside the groom in his 
royal livery, knowingly approaching Joe Childs, 
the King’s jockey, who rode her to victory, as 
he has also ridden winners in the Derby, 
Oaks, St. Leger, Two Thousand Guineas and 
Grand Prix. He is wearing the royal racing 
colours, black and gold jacket with red sleeves, 
and looks, with his keen dark eyes, worthy of 
the responsibility. Messrs. Ross have printed 
Mr. Hogg’s beautiful mezzotint in colours. 


THE OSMA COLLECTION 


(PART II) 
By CATHERINE MORAN 


MPORTANT as are the works of art 

already passed under review, it is not until 

we come to the section of ceramics that 

we reach the greatest gems of the Osma 
Collection. Nowhere in the world is there to 
be found such an array of rare and beautiful 
specimens, reproducing the entire history of 
ceramics in Spain, from the Arab pottery of 
the tenth century to the output of the kilns of 
Galicia of but a few years ago—eleven centuries 
of the potter’s art. 

Among this splendid assemblage it is the 
lustre ware that must necessarily draw our 
attention first, by its splendour of reflection 


and variety of design: large cases filled with 
plates, bowls, jars, which glow and shimmer 
with the radiance of pearls. As evening closes 
in they become more intensely luminous, 
and an afternoon at the collection cannot be 
better brought to a close than by a moment 
spent in the silent radiance bequeathed by 
the art of the past to all who care to seek it. 
The rarest pieces, dating from the fifteenth 
century, are the most numerous of the collec- 
tion. It is hard to single out one as being 
more beautiful or more interesting than 
another. The eye rests on each with new 


delight. The example given here (Fig. I) is 
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FIG. I. LUSTRE POTTERY : HUNTING SCENE 


Fifteenth Century 


amazing in movement and virility of design. 
The clear blue of the pigments is tempered 
by the harmonising honey-gold of the lustre. 
It represents a hunt on the Albufara Lake 
near Valencia, not far from Manises where 
the plate was made. Two hunters in barques 
strangely reminiscent 
of Canadian canoes are 
taking aim at a flight 
of herons. In other 
craft sit fishermen 
confidently awaiting a 
good catch, for seem- 
ingly the lake abounds 
in gigantic fish. Aqua- 
tic plants are woven 
in and around the 
theme, uniting and co- 
ordinating the whole 
and contributing to the 
richness of colouring of 
the finished piece. 

|. {The varied and num- 
erous examples of tiles 
illustrate the growth 
and development of one 
of the most important 
branches J of Spanish 
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FIG. II. 


ceramics. Blue hand-made tiles from Manises 
are numerous. On several of them recurs a 
design signifying an open hand, the token 
which was believed to protect against the 
Evil Eye. The closed hand of the higa is only 
another aspect of that persistent and wide- 
spread superstition. The symbol recurs in 
tiles in the Alhambra, and a Spanish vase 
in the Museum of Leningrad bears a similar 
device. 

There are a number of large examples of 
early tiles made in Granada known as alica- 
tados, an example of which appears in Fig. II. 
From Granada or Malaga comes the magnifi- 
cent vase seen in Fig. III. The design consists 
of golden yellow tracery arranged in zones 
round the body of the vase and in panels on 
the neck. Flower motifs, Arab lettering, 
geometrical patterns are all associated in the 
rich and intricate ornamentation. The piece 
was once lustred, but time and handling have 
rubbed away the bright surface. Vestiges of 
the lustre, however, can still be seen on the 
neck and on a small portion of the central 
part of the vase. It is some 3 ft. 9 in. high, and 
is one of the series to which belongs the 
famous Alhambra Vase. 

A magnificent example of heraldic decora- 
tion on tiles is that shown in Fig. IV. The 
arms are those of the House of Alba. The 
process followed is that known as “ cuerda 
seca,” which means, literally, “‘a dry cord.” 





ALICATADO TILE, GRANADA 
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The little black line which can be seen between 
the colours is the distinguishing mark of 
this system and constitutes the dry division 
separating the colours. 

As the eye follows the lines of cases arranged 
in order of date, containing examples of the 
pottery of every century, it comes presently to 
objects in porcelain. These were made in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century at Alcora, 
and more especially at the factory of Buen 
Retiro. In the few years of its existence this 
factory produced work of a high standard of 
excellence which has made the rare specimens 
of the work which exist very valuable indeed. 





FIG. III. VASE FROM GRANADA 
One of the series of Alhambra Vases 


End of the Fourteenth Century 





Collection 














FIG. IV. 


TILE WITH THE ARMS OF THE 
HOUSE OF ALBA 


One of the most interesting specimens of Buen 
Retiro in this collection is kept in one of the 
sitting-rooms. It is a figure of a Cupid in white 
glaze draped in a scarf of a very beautiful and 
vivid shade of green. This is the original cast 
for the figures which constitute the principal 
motif for the porcelain room in the Royal 
Palace of Madrid. 

Above the cases of ceramics hang tapestries. 
Perhaps their generous colouring throws up 
the glow of the pottery.’ There can be no 
doubt that they lend to the surroundings 
something of that atmosphere for which these 
beautiful pieces were originally made. They 
are Flemish, and display the spaciousness of 
design and mellowness of colouring of that 
school. Into more than one, gold thread has 
been woven, lending a sumptuous radiance 
to their rich tones. Of Spanish origin is 
a tapestry made in the sixteenth century 
for Pedro’ Gasca, one of the colonisers of 
Peru, and bears his arms. It is what is 
known as a repostero, used to throw over 
balconies or over the front of the boxes 
in the theatre or at the bullfight. To 
this day these decorative cloths are seen 
adorning the severe grey frontage of the 
houses on fiesta days. The mingling of 
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FIG. V. REPOSTERO BEARING THE ARMS OF 
THE MARQUIS DE MONTEALEGRE 


subdued tones, as in this one, and the rich 
brilliance of others turns the narrow streets 
into magnificently furnished passages leading to 
the gay vaunting brilliance of the wide thorough- 
fares. Examples of the more usual type of 
repostero hang in the other rooms. These 
are made of red or yellow cloth, on which the 
design, worked out in stuffs of various colours, 
is embroidered on in appliqué. A coat-of-arms 
was the usual decoration, so that 
each palace displayed its armorial 
bearings in its decorations. Most 
of the reposteros here come from 
the great house of Ofiate and bear 
the insignia of that family. That 
reproduced in Fig. V, however, bears 
the arms of the Marquis de Monte- 
alegre, dating from the seventeenth 
century. 

The collection of arms and 
armour, although small, is, with the 
exception of that in the Royal 
Armoury, the most important in 
Spain. Among the pieces of primary 
interest is a pointed helmet richly 
damascened, with cufic lettering and 
geometrical designs in gold and 
silver (Fig. VI). It bears an in- 
scription which informs us that it 
belonged to a warrior in the army 


 g 





of the Sultan Mohammed II, the monarch who 
captured Constantinople in 1453. Another very 
curious piece is a silver rod about eighteen 
inches long on which is mounted the head of 
an animal. This is the sceptre of a’jester or 
buffoon, the only one of its kind known to 
exist in the world. The head is of fine work- 
manship decorated with engravings and is 
probably intended to represent a pig with 
the ears lopped off. It dates from the first 
half of the fifteenth century and was carried 
by the buffoon in the same way as he is repre- 
sented carrying a fool’s head and bells in 
miniatures of the time (Fig. VII). 

The fame of the Toledan blades is world- 
wide, and among the swords of this collection 
are some very choice examples of the work 
executed at Toledo in past centuries. These 
are decorated with pommels of pierced steel in 
various patterns of interlacing tracery. The 
high standard of the work betrays the inter- 
vention of the skilled workman. The example 
shown in Fig. VIII shows a seventeenth- 
century rapier with a basket-handle and de- 
corated with a very beautiful and intricate 
design. On the blade runs the’ inscription, 
“Tomas de Ayalaen Toledo.” Thisistherefore 
the work of one of that famous Ayala family 
whose skill in the making of arms was at 
once the admiration and despair of all Europe 
for close on a century. 

The most highly prized objects in the 
collection are in an adjoining case—two swords 
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FIG. VIII. POMMEL OF A TOLEDAN SWORD 
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FIG. IX. SPANISH SWORD 


Fourteenth Century 


of unique workmanship and of inestimable 
value. They are both of an.early date. The 
one in Fig. IX, the older of the two, belongs 
to the early part of the fourteenth century. 
On the disc appears in gold lettering over 
blue enamel the inscription “‘ Ave Maria Gracia 
Plena.” On the crossbar is an Arab inscription 
translated into Spanish, which reads, “ Dios 
es Vencetor in Todo,” an interesting instance 
of the interchange of Christian and Moslem 
emblems and inscriptions which is constantly 
met with in the applied arts of the south of 
Spain. 

Fig. X shows a fifteenth-century sword of 
rare design and workmanship. The disc on 
the hilt and the ornate crossbar are richly 
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FIG. X. SPANISH SWORD 
Fifteenth Century 


decorated with gold damascening in Moorish 
designs. The only other specimens which 
resemble this one are those which belonged 
to the Catholic kings, one of which is in the 
Royal Armoury and the other in Granada. 
But whereas the latter is of Tuscan origin, 
this one is undoubtedly Spanish. From the 
inscription on the blade it has been concluded 
that it is the work of three famous sword- 
makers of Cuellar. They all three took a 
hand in each of their productions, and for 
this reason they were known as “la buena 
junta.” 

Lack of time prevents us from allowing 
our attention to dwell on other sections of this 
collection. Reluctantly we pass the wood 











The Osma Collection 


carvings, the polychrome sculptures, the jewels, 
even the cases of coins where the knowledge 
of the presence of rare and perfect specimens 
of Iberian, Castilian, Aragonese, and Hispano- 
Arab coins will remain with us to cause a pang 
of regret and an urge to return. But presently 





FIG. XI. COPTIC FABRIC 


Tenth Century 


we reach a room which we cannot pass by— 
carpets and textiles line the walls and fill the 
cases, and entangle us by the enchantment of 
their beauty of colouring and texture. A 
beautiful Persian carpet of a rare design in 
mellow, blending tones of old rose and old 
gold hangs over the entrance. At one end is 
an altar frontal woven in gold and crimson. In 
cases are velvet copes and chasubles with 
embroidered orphreys, some dating from the 
fifteenth century, the output of the factories 
of Valencia and Granada. 

Approaching the glass case which occupies 
the centre of the room, our eye falls upon one 
of the most remarkable specimens of woven 
fabrics which Spain possesses. It is a small 
piece of white linen, measuring some 8 in. by 
I2 in., with two borders (Fig. XI). One of 
these is woven in with a red thread, the 
other is worked in the finest needlepoint in 
geometrical patterns in green, blue, yellow 
and white. It is coptic work and dates from 
the time of the Caliphs of Cordoba in the 
tenth century. This, with two other fabrics— 
that known as the Veil of Hisham, which hangs 
in the Royal Academy of History in Madrid, 
and the sheet in which was wrapped the body 
of St. Isidoro—constitute the finest examples 


of early Mohammedan textiles which are in 
existence. 

A silk fabric with a pattern of peacocks is 
also of an early date (Fig. XII): The work is 
done in chain-stitch and is carried out in a 
variety of colours interspersed with gold. The 
decoration of the circles which enclose the 
birds is divided into triangular designs of a 
decidedly Oriental character. The intense 
blue of the peacocks is thrown out by the 
gold background, and the splendour of the 
plumage is attained by the application of a 
device met with in Persian fabrics—a gold 
point is surrounded by a deeper blue on the 
blue background. 

In the textile, as in other sections, the 
principle of keeping only the best has been 
adhered to, whether it be a question of intrinsic 
excellence or of documentary value, so much so 
that it is hard to turn away without dwelling on 
each and every example. In this way only has 
it been possible to procure for the student 
of art that rare privilege, the opportunity 
of studying first-rate examples of every 
form of artistic activity gathered together 
in the relatively small space which two 
galleries and the living-rooms of a moderate- 
sized house provide. 





FIG. XII. SILK FABRIC WITH PEACOCK 
PATTERN 


Grateful thanks are due to the Directors 
of the Institute de Valencia de Don Juan for 
the generous and ungrudging help they have 
given in the collecting and arranging of 
the material for this article on the Osma 
Collection. 
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TWO MEDIEVAL LEAD WOOL-WEIGHTS 


By PHILIP A. S. PHILLIPS 


EDWARD IV, 

THE QUEEN, AND 
PRINCE WITH CAXTON 
From a small folio MS. on 
vellum in library of 
Lambeth Palace 


(See page 340) 


AJOR HERBERT DENT, in his 

article on “‘ The Bronze Wool- 

Weights of England,” in APOLLO 

of July 1929, confined himself to 
examples made only of that metal, but there 
are existing today other wool-weights of older 
date made of lead, and this article is to deal 
with those and especially with two which have 
recently come into my possession. 

These, which are here illustrated, are 
stated to have been ploughed up fifty or sixty 
years ago, with some old silver, on the site of 
an old monastery at Swineshead, in the county 
of Lincoln (the scene of other finds at various 
dates, I believe). They came into the pos- 
session (not by purchase) of a Dr. Hine, who 
was then living in that county, and who died 
at Poole, in Dorsetshire, in 1928, at the age of 
95. After his property had been disposed of 
I chanced upon them, and have given some 
months to their study. The family of the late 
doctor have informed me that they were at 
first thought to be part of a bishop’s mitre 
(pity the poor bishop !), but when he met some 
members of an antiquarian society which was 
visiting Swineshead church he was informed 
what they really were. Whilst in his possession 
the back half of one of these weights was 
removed to make a letter weight (!), with the 
result that it is now practically half the weight 
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of the other. My remarks, therefore, whilst 
being applied to the two weights, as if they 
were alike in all respects, will be based in some 
details on the full-sized one alone. 

The illustrations show the actual size of 
the complete weight, viz., height 5°05 ins., 
width at base 4°40 ins., thickness at apex and 
base 1°05 in., maximum thickness 1°40 in. 

The subject of old wool-weights has in the 
past only lightly been dealt with, although 
there are many antiquarians who have studied 
it and there are numerous collectors of such 
objects. Major Dent’s book is wholly con- 
cerned with the issues commencing with the 
reign of Henry VII, and I am myself not 
completely in agreement with some of his 
conclusions, but this is not a matter for 
discussion here. 

Wool-weights were, of course, in existence 
long prior to the Act of 11 Henry VII, c. 4, 
of the year 1495, as there were several Acts 
of Parliament dealing with them antecedent to 
this. Although they were ordained to be made 
of “‘ brasse,’ meaning what we now term 
** bronze,” some are known to have been made 
of lead. Whether they were ever issued, or 
even intended to be issued, for use I am not 
in a position to say, but there are in existence 
today two outstanding examples in addition 
to those here illustrated. 
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Two Medieval Lead Wool-Weights 


In the British Museum, besides a few 
simple small lead weights of ancient date, the 
use of which has not ever been decided so far 
as I know, there is one, originally 2 lbs. in 
weight, but now actually slightly less, which is 
in the form of a plain flat shield bearing on 
the face the three lions passant guardant of 
England of about 1300. It is pierced for 
weighing on the steelyard, not for the imaginary 
purpose of being slung by means of a strap 
across the back of the horse of the so-called 
“* Tronator.” 

In the museum of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, at Burlington House, there 
is the unique example of the thick flat-iron type 
similar in design to, and of the same period as, 
that in the British Museum, but it bears in 
addition the words AVE MARIA GRACIA in 
Lombardic characters, preceded by a cross, 
on the sides. It was pierced when being made 
for the purpose of weighing and weighs only 
6 lbs. 6 ozs., showing that the standard weight 
of half a stone or “‘ clove” has been thereby 
reduced by 10 ozs. This one, to bring it up 
to the standard, would have had to be com- 
pleted by the use of a ring passed through the 
hole, as is shown, in a parallel case, by the 
bronze example in the British Museum, which 
I have had tested to prove this point. * 

I believe that the two examples I am about 
to describe are unique, therefore nothing 
hitherto Known can apply to them except in 
regard to the application of the various Acts of 
Parliament dealing with wool-weights. Our 
museum authorities and sundry collectors to 
whom they have been shown could throw 
no light upon them, so my statements are 
based upon my own investigations, with the 
kind assistance of the well-known F.S.A., 
Mr. G. McN. Rushforth. 

These wool-weights are undoubtedly pre- 
Tudor, and I formulate my conclusions on 
the following data. 

The stone of 14 Ibs. in respect of wool was 
ordained by Act 13, Ric. II, stat. 1, c. 9, 
1389-90, and the half-stone would therefore 
be 7 lbs., but the larger of these two weights 
is actually all but 73 lbs., as officially weighed 
by the Standards Department of the Board of 
Trade. But it has never been pierced, and 
therefore has never been brought down to 
the actual standard weight. This shows that 
it was not issued for use, either as an official 
weight or a trader’s weight, and so it may have 


been only a trial piece. It did not comply 
with the law either as regards material or 
weight, and could, therefore, never have been 
intended for use as produced and as it has 
remained. 

The shape, in this case that of a stirrup, is 





LEAD WOOL-WEIGHT (actual size) 
Circa 1471-77, Edward IV. 


according to the design or “ print” to be 
impressed on the face. The earliest in bronze 
of Henry VII are of the same shape reversed, 
i.e. the plain shield, so as to bear the Royal 
arms which had to fill the upper surface. The 
unique pair of bronze of Henry VIII in the 
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Cambridge Ethnological Museum are Circular 
to take the Tudor Rose and supporters. 

The lettering on these two weights‘is of the 
period of the close of the Gothic, pre-Renais- 
sance or pre-Tudor. The E may be transi- 
tional, but the R is certainly a fantasy. In 
Strange’s “‘ Alphabets ” there is a similar E, 
with the cross-stroke, by the printer Thielman 
Kerver, of 1480 and later. In Day’s 
“ Alphabets Old and New” there is an R 
with the protruding loop half-formed, men- 
tioned as being painted on a picture frame 
in the Louvre at Paris, dated 1480. No R 
without the curved right upper portion being 
attached to the top of the upright stroke is 
known. The usual printed forms of these 
letters must not always be accepted as a guide, 
as the actual formation of the carved letters 
was often left to the individual taste and ideas 
of the sculptor or carver. I, know of other 
examples of individualisti¢ execution on 
buildings of this period. 

These two letters have been accepted as 
E R by the recognized 
authority on old letter- 
ing, Mr. Rushforth 
(above mentioned) and 
also by Sir Geo. Duck- 
worth, F.S.A.,Secretary 
of the Historical Monu- 
ments Commission. 

The Crown has also 
been accepted by Mr. 
Rushforth as that of 
Edward IV, confirmed 
on reference to the 
Great Seals of that 
King, as seen on the 
fifth seal, obverse 1471, 
Cotton Charters, V. 9, 
in the British Museum. 
On coins it does not 
appear before the reign 
of Henry VII. 

In Strutt’s “‘ Regal 
and Ecclesiastical An- 
tiquities of England,” 
plate xvii, which I 
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LEAD WOOL-WEIGHT (actual size) 
Circa 1471-77, Edward IV. 


illustrate, shows a similar crown on the head 
of Edward IV. This is the plate taken from a 
print from a small folio MS. on vellum in the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s library at Lambeth 
Palace, representing the King, the Queen, and 
the Prince (afterwards Edward V) receiving 
the Queen’s brother, Anthony Woodville, 
Earl of Rivers, and Caxton, the printer, on 
the presentation of the book printed by the 
latter in 1477. 

Edward IV reigned from 1461 to 1483, and 
the date of these weights I place, therefore, 
between 1471 and 1477. 

According to the Act of Henry VII of 
1495 the new common weights ordered to be 
made of “brasse” [bronze] were to be 
viewed, examined, printed, signed and marked, 
the mark being the letter H crowned. There 
is no evidence in these weights themselves of 
any of these processes with the exception of 
the print, as represented by the cipher and 
crown of the reigning King, Edward IV. The 
other early lead wool-weights I have mentioned 

. have also the print 
of the then reigning 
King, the three lions of 
England, but no others 
exist, so far as any 
authority knows, with 
a print similar to those 
illustrated. 

Although by certain 
Acts of Parliament, cul- 
minating in that of 
Henry VII of 1495, 
wool-weights, both 
official and common (i.e. 
traders’) of earlier make 
were ordered to be with- 
drawn, these two, which 
could never have been 
issued, by some means 
or other escaped forfeit- 
ure or the melting-pot, 
and so have come down 
tous as unique examples 
of a type hitherto un- 
known to exist. 























ON THE OPENING OF THE 





SUMMER 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


By HERBERT FURST 


“*°Tis yours, O well selected band, 
To watch where infant genius blows, 
To rear the flower with fostering hand, 
And every talent sweet disclose ; 
That art unrivalled long may reign 
Where George protects the polished train.” 


O sung the celebrants at the St. Albans 

Tavern on April 26, 1769, on the 

occasion of the banquet given to mark 

the opening of the First Royal Academy 
Exhibition. Today the successors of the “ well 
selected band”—our Academicians—are cen- 
sured precisely because they are believed to 
withhold their “‘ fostering hand ” from “ infant 
genius.” 





MORNING CALM—CONCARNEAU 





The fact is the “‘ well selected band” has 
never fulfilled expectations for its critics have 
been as regular and as persistent as cuckoos 
in spring. 

“The public is to be informed that the 
Talent of an artist has little or nothing to do 
with his election into the Academy. The pride 
and self-respect which are the natural concomi- 
tants of genius will be more likely to keep a man 


By Terrick Williams, R.A. 
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out of the Academy than bring him into it; 
and if among that body there are some 
individuals of incontestable ability they have 
got there, not in consequence of their Talents, 
but in spite of them.” 

These words were written by the “‘ Times ” 
in 1830—one hundred years ago. 

“The Royal Academy is a fraud and a 
delusion,” so “* Truth ” in 1886! 

But one could gather a tome-full of such 
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fixations, and fixations cannot withstand the 
flow of events. But, all things considered, 
the English Royal Academy has _ perhaps 
deserved its perpetual censures less than 
other academies. Its roll of honour includes 
many names of deserved repute and a 
good few that are world-famous. After all, 
geniuses do not sprout like mushrooms, and 
the Academy has not yet completed its second 
century. 





LAKE O’HARA IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


and worse criticisms almost year by year from 
its very inception. 

“‘ For the plain fact is,” says the art critic 
of the “ Evening Standard” only the other 
day, “‘ the Royal Academy misleads the public 
in its Summer Exhibitions year after year.” 

But does it? One must try to hold the 
scales justly. 

The Academy is above all academic; it 
believes, that is, in standards; and there was 
therefore never yet an academic body in any 
country or at any time that has not been 
attacked and that has not deserved to be 
attacked. For standards necessarily mean 
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By Richard Fack, R.A. 


The critic of the “‘ Evening Standard ”— 
we leave out names because this is not a matter 
of persons but of principles—makes the state- 
ment that the Royal Academy “ purports to 
provide a representative display of contem- 
porary British art”; but does it? It surely 
purports only to show the work of its 
Members and Associates and of as many 
*‘ outsiders” as care to submit their work 
for inspection and coveted acceptance. The 
public who go to Burlington House for the 
Summer Exhibition know this perfectly well. 
When they want to see work that is not 
of the Academy type they go elsewhere, and 
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never were there more exhibitions for them 
to see than there are today. At the begin- 
ning of the last century the “ Standard’s ” 
contention might have been true, for there 
was only “ Somerset House,” the precursor 
of “ Burlington House,” where artists could 
show their work; today there are numberless 
places and occasions, dealers’ galleries and a 
great many “societies” from the deadly 
dullest—which is by no means the Royal 


The Opening of the Summer Exhibition of the Royal Academy 





today or the late President a year or two ago 
make, shall we say, “ injudicious” remarks 
about modern art and artists it does not by 
any means follow that the views held by 
young men about the Academy are therefore 
any more judicious. For a group of young 
artists, such as the “ Young Painters’ Society ” 
for instance, to claim, as apparently they do, that 
their exhibition represents “ the judgment of 
youth upon their contemporaries in England ” 





THE STUDIO 


Academy—to the liveliest and latest, “‘ The 
Young Painters’ Society.” 

“I am convinced,” says the “ Evening 
Standard ” critic further in his plea for the 
“younger men,” “ that the public, if it saw 
this work at Burlington House for ten years 
running, would acquire the absorbing taste 
for it that is already evinced by a few collectors 
and connoisseurs.” 


But this is a mon sequitur. One must beware 


of confounding “‘ advanced art ” with the work 
of young artists, and consequently of accusing 
the Academy of being unfair to the younger 
generation. 


Because an aged Academician 





By Richard Jack, R.A. 


is an academic impertinence which even Royal 
Academicians have as a body not perpetrated. 
Moreover, on the walls of Burlington House 
are found time and time again the works of 
quite young people, even of children like Joan 
Manning Sanders last year and the year before. 
And not only is the work of youthful artists 
seen there, but even that of so unacademic a 
painter as Mr. Richard Sickert—a septuagen- 
arian—who is an A.R.A. 

The first step to proper judgment in these 
matters is to remember that—today at all 
events—art is much more a matter of tempera- 
ment than of age. There are quite youthful 
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artists who detest Cézanne and all his esthetic 
brood as heartily as Sir David Murray, and 
there are sexagenarians, septuagenarians, octo- 
genarians like Sir George Clausen, R.A., who 
sympathize with the work of les jeunes. But here 
is another point that must be borne in mind. 


SILVER MORNING—COAST OF DONEGAL 


Artists, like wine, improve with age. Youth 
here as elsewhere is not necessarily more than a 
physiological asset ; that seems at all events the 
lesson which history teaches. Although it might 
be conceivably argued that the young Titian 
was a better painter than the senile Titian ; as, 
certainly, that the young Millais was a much 
more interesting artist, though perhaps not 
quite so good a painter, as the old Millais, such 
cases are only the exceptions which prove the 
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rule. Raphael who, as the Young Painters’ 
Society reckons, was of course a mere youth 
when he died, was, nevertheless, a greater artist 
in his Roman—shall we call it“adolescence” ?— 
than in his Umbrian “ infancy ” ; Velazquez of 
the “‘ Bodegones ” shows a mere ’prentice hand 





By fulius Olsson, R.A. 


compared with the Velazquez of the “‘ Meni- 
nas’; an “ early ” and a “ late ” Gainsborough 
are not in the same boat; the “ late ” Turner was 
a much greater artist than the “ early” Turner, 
though possibly the “‘ middle ” Turner was the 
best painter of the three. Rembrandt “ old ” 
was infinitely greater than Rembrandt “‘ young” 
or even “ mature ”’; physical infirmity added 
grandeur to his spatula; and would not 
thousands of our “youngsters” give anything 














The Opening of the Summer Exhibition of the Royal Academy 


to imitate the brilliance of the rheumatic 
touches of the senile Renoir, whose latest 
work is so much “ younger” than his early 
work ? 

One should therefore altogether dismiss 
questions of a physiological nature, such as 
sex or age, from one’s mind in judging art; 
the sole question is here : is it good art or bad 
art? But there, of course, lies the difficulty. 
What is good? what is bad in relation to 
art? The answer is almost entirely a matter of 
personal “ reaction.”” Those who look only for 
esthetical qualities in a work of art will be as 
emphatic in their opinion as those who are 
more or less ignorant of them. It is a question 
of “ pegs.” You can make the subject a peg 
to hang your art on or you can make your art 
the peg to hang a subject on. Those are, at 
all events, the opinions tenaciously held or 
denied by the die-hard conservatives or the 
revolutionary “ moderns.” Itis possible, how - 
ever, to hold a third opinion, namely, that in a 
true work of art subject and expression are 
inseparable; and mischief arises when this is 
disregarded. The application of this principle 
to works, whether painted by the old or the 
young, the conservative or the revolutionary, 
generally proves that the majority are—as works 
of art—indifferent ! 

The Academy, being an academy, must, 
however, have some standard, some objective 
measure, and so far as paintings are concerned 
one can hardly blame it if it bases that standard 
on paint—on the handling of pigment. Having 
regard to the fact that the ““ modern ”’ artist 
is concerned much more with the subjective 
expression of his individuality, and with the 
principles of design, or what the “ Evening 
Standard ” critic calls “‘ architecture,” he can 
for those very reasons hardly expect to find the 
doors of Burlington House thrown wide open 
for his reception. The Royal Academy having 
** nature ” as its term of reference, and quality 


in the handling of pigment as its measure, was 
even severely criticized for having accepted 
forty years ago the early work of Academicians 
such as the late H. H. La Thangue, the late 
H. S. Tuke, and our very much alive Sir 
George Clausen. ‘‘It should be noted that 
one characteristic of the school is a certain 
tendency to ugliness for its own sake” was 
then said of them—as it is said of our own 
** moderns.” 

With a little patience, no doubt, some of 
our “moderns” will eventually make their 
triumphant entry into the Royal Academy. 
Painters like the two Nashes, the Spencers, 
Gertlers, Wadsworths, Ginners, to mention a 
few at random, would seem the more eligible 
because their work shows a certain respect for 
the medium and their handling a certain 
preciseness and general “ tidiness ” which is 
very English, and far more truly academic than 
Constable and the ultimately Constablesque 
blobs and dabs of the Impressionists. 

This is a democratic country in which even 
a Royal Academy must derive its powers from a 
majority, and the majority is not yet converted 
to “‘ advanced ” art—perhaps it never will be. 
There are, on the contrary, already indications 
that our most “ advanced ” artists may dis- 
cover that Ja recherche du beau can, after all, 
not be effected by way of “‘ the cube, the cone 
and the cylinder.” But if that is possible, 
why should it not also be possible that our 
oldest and driest Academicians may yet find 
out that art cannot be achieved by the simple 
expedient of copying nature, nor beauty be 
revealed in a coat of sugar? 


Meanwhile, surely the sensible thing to do 


for the sensible amongst “ the moderns ”’ is 
not to ignore the Academy by refusing to 
submit work, but on the contrary to besiege it 
with submissions and then to hold a “ Salon 
des Refus¢s.” Let the public, their potential 
patrons, draw its own conclusions. 
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PART OF LORD LEVERHULME MEMORIAL AT PORT SUNLIGHT 
By Reid Dick, R.A. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


(SUMMER EXHIBITION, 1930) 


SCULPTURE 
By KINETON PARKES 


T will be a long time before the strangle-grip of 
modelling is released from the neck of carving. There 
are many called to the art of glyptic, but few are chosen. 

Most of our sculptors are quite willing to model, many 
to model for carving, but few to carve without modelling. 
There are some few who carve only; a few more who carve 
and model, but for the most part keep the two functions 
fairly separate. The newly appointed Professor of Sculpture 
at the Royal College of Art, newly made Associate of the 
Royal Academy also, Richard Garbe, is one of these, and 
his influence, exercised officially, will be of the utmost value 
to the art of sculpture in this country. Already Richard 
Garbe’s work has had its effect in the direction of decoration, 
if less pronounced in that of architecture. But he is 
essentially a decorative artist who loves to lavish his cunning 
to the utmost on ivory and marble. His first adventure as 
an Associate of the Academy happily exhibits three aspects 
of his work—carving in ivory and marble and modelling in 
bronze; aspects with which he has already acquainted us 
in previous exhibitions. His exquisite “‘ Autumn ” in ivory, 
3 ft. in height, in the first place shows a subtle sympathy in 
its treatment with the material. The heart of an ivory 
trunk is homogeneous in structure, but it has at the base a 
considerable space which is hollow. To utilize to the full 
the whole piece, the dictation of this structure determines 
the form. ‘The shape of the trunk is a further factor in this 
determination. So this lovely piece symbolizing the drooping, 
almost wilting character of the subject, broad below, its 
hollow portion embedded in the base, tapers above into a 
conventionalized tree with drooping birds. The main portion 
of the trunk is carved with the grain into a beautiful semi- 
nude female figure. In “The Mummer,” a piece only 
1} feet high, a fine fragment of Serravezza marble, glyptic 
principles have been carried out directly, and so successfully 
that the real beauty of the material has been preciously 
preserved; the invitation to play with surface lighting has 
been accepted. The freedom of treatment afforded by 
modelling for bronze as shown in contrast with the sterner 
regimen of carving, is well seen in the same artist’s mobile, 
almost moving design of “ Fantasy,” a horse-body with a 
woman’s head and torso, and on her back a roguish young 
faun. 

Directly carved, with no preparatory model, but only a 
sculptor’s graphic for guide, the reclining figure by Gilbert 
Ledward, the predecessor of Professor Garbe at the Royal 
College, is an indication of the tendency of modern sculpture. 
True principles are irresistible where understood. Gilbert 








AUTUMN. CARVED IN IVORY 


By Richard Garbe, A.R.A. 
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Ledward, who is an architectural sculptor now, 
not only understands them, but in little more 
than a year since his striking Caryatid at the 
Academy he has almost pertected his glyptic 
technique. Here is a figure full of knowledge 
as to structure which is a searching after form. 
It is a somewhat daring piece of investigation, 
for there are no less than three open shape 
passages, one between the left arm and the 
head, and the others furnished by the legs. 
The sculptor has been greatly daring, for form 
in space, or space-form, is the most difficult 
process of carving, and the resulting shapes the 
most difficult to make beautiful. Compared 
with them, the shapes of clouds or sky-spaces 
is almost simple to the painter who can work 
them right. The direct carver has no such 
possibility. The shapes in this recumbent 
statue as seen from behind and before are simple 
and fairly graceful. The masses are bold and 
the design, a difficult one, is decorative on a 
planning of realism. The subject is “‘ Earth 
rests, the ancient fires are still; her jewels are 
set, her knees drawn up like the hills.” It is 
a good symbol, and its execution in Roman 
stone is very good and it might very well be 
used in an architectural setting, for although its 
main aspect is two-dimensional, a top, or third, 
is just as charming, suggesting a tomb-applica- 
tion, or the surmount of the two lower terminals 
of a garden stairs. 








FEMALE TORSO (life size) By Robert F. Emerson 


Robert J. Emerson, who made a 
sudden and successful appearance 
at last year’s Academy, has experi- 
mented with concrete and produced 
a girls head in relief. In this 
material he has discovered limita- 
tions. It does not yield to the chisel 
like a natural stone, but on the other 
hand it takes a fine polish, under 
which a fine grain manifests itself. 
A beautiful woman’s torso exhibits 
a surprising tenderness of the 
modeller’s technique. The plaster, 
except for its stark whiteness, is 
like flesh, but is lifted above mere 


MARBLE FRAGMENT 


Carved direct by 
Charles Wheeler 


























Sculpture at the 


realism by its subtlety of the creative tactile 
touch. It is not a portrait study, but one 
which incorporates anatomical and physiological 
factors into a thoroughly sensitive plastical 
application. 

Charles Wheeler’s studio piece is less 
important than that to which the Academy has 
recently accustomed us. But a very charming 
very low relief in marble indicates that he is 
keeping his hand in with delicate work while 
he is engaged working on the stone decorations 
of the Bank of England. This fact is signifi- 
cant, for it shows that one of the most under- 
standing of the modern artists in carving and 
modelling is being employed on a legitimate 
job of such importance that only the best talent 
should be exercised upon it. The stage of 
development when the carvers will dispense 
with their clay modelling and their plastic 
models has not, however, yet been reached. 
The continued exhibition of true modelled 
and true carved work at the Royal Academy is 
bringing nearer the desired result. 

Reid Dick has produced one of the most 
important sculptural memorials that has been 
seen at the Academy for many years. The 
bronze group, something over life-size, is to 


Royal Academy 


stand on a shallow base in front of the Art 
Gallery at Port Sunlight in memory of the 
donor of the gallery, the first Lord Lever- 
hulme. It includes four large figures, two 
male and two female, symbolizing Art, 
Industry, Education, and Charity. Like 
Rodin’s ‘“‘ Burghers of Calais,” it is designed 
to be seen only slightly raised above eye- 
level; and, like the great “ Burghers” so 
badly placed at the Victoria Tower, it is a 
realistic group, piciorially and psychologically 
expressed. In this it somewhat recalls 
Meunier’s realistic method, but Reid Dick has 
assumed a more decorative and more monu- 
mental method of expression than that of 
either Rodin or Meunier. Refraining from 
any pronounced classicalism it is naturalism 
modified by tradition, and it tells its own story. 
In technique it is purely plastic; the mobility 
of bronze is well exploited in the composition 
which, solid in the centre of the group, is 
broken for space at the sides by the legs of 
the men. It is cleverly designed for direct 
horizontal vision, for the great book held by 
the figure of Education would be quite impos- 
sible if the group were raised on a high 
pedestal. 





EARTH RESTS 


Life-size figure carved direct in Roman stone by Gilbert Ledward 
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THE BACHB 





COLLECTION 


By H. E. WORTHAM 


MONGST the private collections in the United 
States that of Mr. Jules S. Bache, one of 
the Wall Street princes who rule the world’s 
finance, takes an honourable place. The 

illustrated catalogue* which he has caused to be made 


to the close of the classical English period that ended 
with Raeburn. Every one is a characteristic and undis- 
put2:d—perhaps it would be more accurate to say generally 
acknowledged—work of a master, and every national 
school is represented by some of its greatest names. It 





FIG. Il. 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN 


By Giovanni Bellini 


In the collection of Fules S. Bache, Esq., New York 


stands as a proof of the superb eclecticism which the 
leaders of American finance and industry are able to effect 
in the making of their collections. 

Here are some sixty pictures forming an epitome of the 
art of painting in Europe from the fifteenth century down 


* A Catalogue of Paintings in the Collection of Fules S. Bache, 
New York. Privately printed. 
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is an indication of the thoroughness with which the 
process of elimination has been carried by Mr. Bache 
that within the comparatively modest size of his collection 
he possesses three Bellinis, a like number of Titians, 
Rembrandts, Gainsboroughs, and Reynolds, no less than 


four Holbeins and a couple of examples each of Vermeer 
and Velazquez. 

















The Bache Collection 








FIG. III. FRANCESCO SASSETTI AND HIS SON TEODORO By Domenico Ghirlandaio 





In the collection of Fules S. Bache, Esq., New York 
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“* We must needs love the highest when we see it,” 
runs the text at the head of the volume, and his collection 
affords a remarkable proof of the enthusiasm with which 
his collector’s zeal has translated this motto. Everyone can 
love the highest when they see it. But only those can 
possess it who stand at the apex of such an economic 
pyramid as American prosperity has raised during the 
past dozen and more years. One might add that even 
the wealthiest connoisseur could not hope to bring 
together such a remarkable collection as this without the 
assistance of the highly organized confraternity that the 
art dealers, with their international organization and their 
peripatetic experts, represent today. When the English 
collector flourished in a more leisurely past he found to 
a great extent his own pictures, and his collection was a 
heterogeneous assemblage of good, mediocre, and even 
frankly bad, a better reflection possibly of its owner’s 
individuality but not to be compared in artistic value with 
a gallery like that of Mr. Bache’s. 

Whilst the provenance of his pictures covers private 
collections in various European countries, England 
providing the majority, they have all found their way 
to the walls of Mr. Bache’s New York home through the 
intermediary of two or three well-known art dealers, 
Sir Joseph Duveen being the most prominently repre- 
sented. If it is impossible not to feel some heart- 
burnings at the exodus from Europe of art treasures, of 
which we have so striking an example in the case before 
us, the Englishman should remember that he first began 
the fashion, and his feelings should be further mitigated 
by the reflection that the American collector, if he sets a 
standard of lavishness which makes rivalry impossible, 
is generally actuated by motives of no mere personal 
acquisition. 

It is Mr. Bache’s intention that his collection shall 
ultimately pass into the possession of New York and so 
add to the wealth of the public galleries of that city. 
In recent years We too have benefited from the generosity 
of private collectors, whilst the Wallace Collection stands 
as an example of a similar public spirit on the part of one 
who lived nearer the golden age of English connoisseur- 
ship. To wish that more had followed this lead would be 
selfish in so far as it would have prevented the diffusion 
of masterpieces amongst a people anxious to imbibe the 
traditions of a culture common to us all. 

The Bache collection, as I say, gives a brilliant 
summary of those traditions as enshrined in the achieve- 
ments of European painting through five centuries. To 
take first of all Italy, Pumique pays de la beauté, and in 
Italy Florence, the Athens of the modern world, we have 
some noble and beautiful examples of that school. A 
Botticelli “Coronation of the Virgin,” dating from that 
master’s later period, treats the subject in an historical 
key. Upon an architectural dais of which the simple 
horizontal mouldings that run right across the picture 
accentuate the severity of the composition, the Christ, 
personifying with his triple tiara the Holy Trinity, crowns 
the kneeling Virgin. None of the familiar angels and 
cherubs are present to suggest the exaltation that lies 
in the rhythm of Botticelli’s line. The rhythm here is 
one of grouping, and four saints in adoration, the only 
witnesses of the event, heighten the architectural severity 
of a picture in which the painter’s classical sympathies 
and Christian devotion are both evident. 

Filippo Lippi—least intellectual of Florentines—is 
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represented by a typically luscious “ Madonna and Child,” 
rather an early work which in its lack of design and 
the uncertainty of its drawing on the one hand, and the 
homely intimacy of its sentiment on the other, is in the 
strongest contrast to that of his pupil in the Botticelli 
picture. The influence of Botticelli is evident in the 
poise of the singularly charming Madonna by Filippino 
Lippi. Her head is bent forward as she looks at the 
Infant, who in the true Florentine tradition is engrossed 
in the Book of Wisdom, though by a touch which makes 
Filippino one of the best beloved of artists the Holy Child 





FIG. IV. PORTRAIT OF A GIRL 
By Domenico Veneziano 


In the collection of Fules S. Bache, Esq., New York 


is playing with the leaves. A jolly little view of old 
Florence seen through arches adds to the interest of this 
picture. 

Still another “ Madonna and Child,” this time by 
Signorelli, powerful in design, majestic in feeling, shows 
us the variety of moods which the Florentine painters of 
the fifteenth century could extract from the same subject. 
For there is no reverence here and the Virgin wears a 
purely human grandeur. The pagan atmosphere of this 
masterpiece is emphasized by the burnished cloth-of- 
gold background, set off with elaborate arabesques 
framing little winged boys who might be cupids or 
cherubs, whilst in the corners appear portrait busts of 











FIG. V. PORTRAIT OF AN 


The Bache 


ENGLISH LADY 


In the collection of Fules S. 


Collection 


Bache, Esq., New York 





By Holbein 
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Julius Czsar and Domitian. There is something of a 
Michelangelesque feeling about this Signorelli though his 
drawing of the Madonna’s hand shows how Florentines 
of the late cinquecento could fumble on occasion. 

No fumbling appears in the Crivelli ‘“‘ Madonna and 
Child ”’—a pure gem which spent last winter at Burlington 
House (colour plate facing opposite). It is a small picture, 
but in addition to possessing Crivelli’s usual command of 
line—what could be more exquisite than the curves of the 
Virgin’s hand ?—and brilliance of colour, it has a sense of 
design that Crivelli does not always show. Two other pic- 
tures complete the Italian examples of this subject in Mr. 
Bache’s collection. One is a Bellini where the Virgin, 
holding the lovely Child in her beautifully modelled 
hands, projects against a typical landscape the mauve, 
rose, and green of her dress. The tender purity of this 
Bellini contrasts with the much more sensuous tender- 
ness of the Titian Madonna. Both masters are fully 
represented : Titian in his treatment of mythology with 
a superb “ Venus and Adonis,” and in his portraiture by 
the “ Portrait of a Venetian Nobleman” formerly in 
the possession of Prince Alberto Giovanelli. Bellini’s 
unerring skill in composition and grouping is exemplified 
in his “‘ Madonna and Child with Saints,” his genius as a 
portrait painter by the picture reproduced here (Fig. IT). 
The modelling of the face stamps it as an indubitable 
Bellini, and its fascination is heightened by the way 
archaisms of technique persist—as, for instance, in the 
lines of the neck. 

A portrait of surpassing interest is Ghirlandaio’s 
“Francesco Sassetti and his son Teodoro” (Fig. III), 
where we see the same boy, now grown somewhat older, 
who appears in the world-famous picture hanging in 
the Louvre. The gift for characterization here shown is 
self-evident though the values of the painting can only 
be properly appreciated by seeing the brilliant handling 
of scarlet, crimson and mauve against the blues and 
browns of the background. 

A more subtle example of Florentine portraiture is 
the profile of the girl’s head and bust attributed to 
Domenico Veneziano (Fig. IV). It is a perfect picture, 
whether considered as a decoration or as a psychological 
study. With the utmost economy of means the artist 
suggests in the arc of the eyebrow, the line of the mouth, 
and the curve of the nostril the high-spirited beauty 
whose golden hair is an oriflamme. It is a magnificent 
specimen of the profile style of portraiture, which remains 
one of the most precious things in Renaissance art. 

This does not exhaust the list of examples of Italian 
portraiture in the collection, for Mr. Bache possesses a very 
fine Raphael in that master’s “ Giuliano de’ Medici,” 
a life-size portrait of the brother of Pope Leo X, in its 
drawing and design a superb specimen of Raphael’s 
Roman period. 
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I have nearly reached the limits of my space and 
managed to deal with only a fraction of my subject. 
The Holbein illustrated here (Fig. V) is one of the 
four from that master’s work in the Bache collection, the 
best known being the profile portrait of “ Edward VI” 
when Prince of Wales, which used to belong to Lord Lee 
of Fareham, and is perhaps the most famous picture in 
Mr. Bache’s gallery. This ‘“‘ Court Beauty,” who has 
reached the mature age of sixteen, wears the assurance of 
Holbein’s latest manner. Youth and sophistication look 
from her subtly painted eyes; and the mouth, for all its 
solemnity, seems about to break into laughter. What we, 
and not less Mr. Bache’s compatriots, can admire in these 
examples of womanhood enshrined in European art, is 
the perfect poise that breaks through the conventions 
under which they have been handed down to posterity. 
Their liveliness is innate and needs no emphasis of posture 
or expression, such as painting has found necessary since 
the collapse of the classical tradition. We have them here 
in the utmost variety of schools and only the Fragonard 
runs contrary to the general tendency. Vermeer’s “A 
Young Woman Reading” is a glorious example of 
vivacity in repose—the most perfect, perhaps, in the 
collection. But the Diirer, dating from 1506, also has it as, 
too, the various examples of the English school, though 
its essential weakness, which lies in the artificiality of 
posing, shows that the end of a great convention is near. 
An interesting essay on the various phases of feminism 
from the Renaissance to the days which heralded the 
arrival of Florence Nightingale could be written from the 
evidence before us in the Bache collection. The tem- 
perance and the admirable harmony that runs through the 
whole of it will stand, let us hope, in New York, as a 
monument for ever of the spiritual qualities from the 
well-spring of which our civilization has been watered. 
This temperance and harmony are reflected most surely 
in the Flemish and Italian schools, though distortion is 
already creeping in with Titian. It is more marked in 
Rembrandt—an unworthy compliment to the three 
pictures by that great painter which the collection 
contains—and in Velazquez. And art has almost become 
artifice by the time we have reached the France of Louis 
Seize and the England of the later Georges. The “ habit 
of art ” has been so weakened that the artist, in spite of 
a skill to which his predecessors could not aspire, has 
lost their pristine virtue, a virtue he was only to acquire 
again with Cézanne. 

This, however, is beyond the scope of Mr. Bache’s 
collection, which definitely confines itself to a past now 
static. It only remains to add that the catalogue has been 
worthily edited, though it would have been a convenience 
had the size of the pictures been included in their specifi- 
cations. The irritating person who delights in finding 
misprints will not be entirely disappointed. 

















THE SALE OF THE DR. ALBERT FIGDOR 


COLLECTION, VIENNA 


By FERDINAND ECKHARDT 


HE first auction of the Figdor collection will 
be held in Vienna on June 11 to 13 by the 
firms of Cassirer, Artaria, and Gliickselig. 
The scope and€value of the objects to be sold 
(about 4,000 altogether)fis so great that it has been 
decided not to put them all up at once, but to bring them 
into the market in three or four sales. Some of the most 


made of the Swiss works of the fifteenth century: frag- 
ments with “ Wild Men”; a tapestry with a satirical 
representation of a woman riding a donkey; a piece 
with a “ Sermon to the Geese”; two large tapestries 
with the Virgin and Saints, and God the Father with 
Saints; and the delightful fragment of a woman with 
weighing scales. A strip with lovers and animals; 





FIG. I. 


With Scenes of the Medieval Romance of the Buzzard 


interesting collections have been chosen for the June 
auction, as, for example, the medieval tapestries mainly 
of Swiss, Alsatian, and South German workmanship, 
the Oriental carpets, the collection of fifteenth- to 
eighteenth-century velvets and brocades, the richest 
collection of this sort except the one belonging to the 
Marienkirche in Danzig, particularly remarkable in having 
so many Italian coloured velvets and gold brocades; 
then the collection of lace and embroideries, goldsmiths’ 
work in silver, copper, and bronze, vessels in lead and 
pewter; and, last but not least, the magnificent collection 
of furniture, rich above all in Italian, French, and German 
medieval and Renaissance objects. 

Of the medieval tapestries special mention must b> 





A TAPESTRY FRAGMENT 


and, above all, a delightful fragment with two scenes 
from the medieval romance of the Buzzard (Fig. I) are 
of Alsatian origin. 

To these must be added a few pieces from Nuremberg : 
an “ Adoration of the Magi” from the church of St. 
Lorenz, and one with the Virgin, and finally a tapestry with 
the “ Death of the Virgin,” one of the most valuable 
artistic examples of the Franconian school. But the two 
most important examples of early tapestry weaving are 
the two large Flemish hangings, one representing an 
unidentified scene of judgment, produced in Tournai 
about 1480, and the other with Esther and Ahasuerus, of 
Brussels manufacture, circa 1500 (Fig. II). 

The small, but choice, collection of Oriental carpets 
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FIG. II. FLEMISH TAPESTRY, circa 1500 


Representing Esther and Ahasuerus 
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FIG. III. BUST RELIQUARY IN GILT BRONZE 
OF ST. CASSJAN 


From Waidbruck 


is crowned by a Persian garden carpet of the second half of the 
sixteenth century, and of almost equal value are an Ispahan 
carpet of about 1600, several Persian knotted carpets of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and a Chinese piece with 
women and musicians belonging to the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century. 

Quite unique in value is the collection of velvets and brocades, 
at the head of which must be placed the Venetian velvet 
chasuble woven about 1415 in several colours with stags and 
peacocks, the largest known figured velvet of such an early date. 
There are also several other coloured velvets of the first half 
of the fifteenth century, and very valuable velvet brocades of 
the second half of the fifteenth century. 

Out of several dozen pieces of lace and embroidery special 
mention must be made of an embroidery with three scenes from 
the legend of St. Catherine executed in silk on gold; Rhenish or 
English work of about 1200; an altar frontal in satinstitch with 
gold thread on linen belonging to the second half of the fourteenth 
century; a bed valance embroidered in white on linen in Switzerland 
or Alsace about 1470, the black design for which appears to be by 
the Master of the Housebook; and a series of admirable examples 
of Italian lace of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
one of which is a particularly charming collar with bobbin-lace 
scallops. 


The most striking piece of goldsmiths’ 
work is the French head reliquary in copper, 
belonging, no doubt, to the thirteenth century; 
equally important is the bust reliquary of 
St. Cassian in gilt bronze, from Waidbruck 
in the Tyrol (Fig. III). Among the pieces of 
ecclesiastical plate a processional cross of the 
middle of the fourteenth century and a series 
of admirable chalices and monstrances should 
be mentioned. To the most notable pieces of 
secular goldsmiths’ work belong two mazers, 
one dated 1384, the other of about 1400; a 
Tyrolese covered cup of the end of the 
fifteenth century; and the two principal 
pieces, the famous silver goblet executed for 
the “‘ Rathaus,” and bearing the mark of Hall, 
in Swabia, of about 1600, and the one from 
Nagy-szeben with the mark P.R., the date 1637, 
and the Transylvanian hallmark. 

The objects in’ pewter are considerable in 
number and value, and date from the late 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. A pewter 
casket in the form of a house, and a pyx with 
engraved scenes date from the fourteenth 





FIG IV. THE BRESLAU JUG 


Circa 1§00 
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The Sale of the Dr. Albert Figaor Collection, Vienna 





FIG. VI. A SACRISTY CUPBOARD FROM LINDAU REGION 


century; a little mug and a soldier’s flask with engraved 
arms from the fifteenth century; but the most important 
pieces—the bowl of Nicolaus Horchhaimer dated 1567, 
the dish with Pyramus and Thisbe (F R), the Metzger 
Corporation Plate by Efferdingen from Upper Austria 
of about 1633, the jug with Joachim’s offering by Hans 
Wildt, the Annaberg jug of 1560, the tankard with the 
Last Supper from the church of Miihlheim in Baden, also 
of Annaberg workmanship of the sixteenth century, the 
large Saxon tankard with five bands of relief ornament 
partly containing figure-subjects—all these belong to a 
later period. We reproduce a particularly attractive 
example, the Breslau jug of about 1500 (Fig. IV). 
Besides the tapestries and the velvets the most 
interesting as well as the most valuable section of the first 
auction consists of the furniture. Few museums and no 
other private collection can boast of such a valuable set 
of medieval and Renaissance furniture as the Figdor 
collection. Its greatest strength lies in the collection of 
chairs, headed by a late medieval French ecclesiastical 
chair. The most important one, however, is undoubtedly 
the late fifteenth-century armchair from the Palazzo 
Strozzi, Florence, and of almost equal interest is the chair 
from the church of Gaarekirchen, in the province of 
Telemarken, Norway, which probably actually dates 
from the sixteenth century, but the type goes back to 
much earlier times. Two admirable North Italian 
folding chairs from the Venetian region, and a late 
medieval chair from the French Val d’Aosta, must also 
be mentioned among the most important pieces. Among 
the tables the most striking example is the extraordinarily 
graceful late Gothic table from Amberg, in Bavaria; and 
among other German, Italian, and French tables of the 
Renaissance mention should be made of the table which 
can also be used as a chair, from the chateau Hurfé near 
Lyons, dating from about 1600. Among benches, desks, 


cradles, and the doors from the Ducal Palace 
at Gubbio richly inlaid with coloured wood, 
the collection of chests stands out particularly, 
consisting, as it does, of a great number of 
French, Flemish, Italian, and German pieces, 
particularly remarkable being the marriage 
chest of the Malatesta of Rimini, a cassone 
with the Annunciation in champlevé with 
a lightly punched ground, in all probability 
Venetian work, and a Florentine cassone 
from the house of the Medici. Some of the 
best of the caskets, including the set from 
the castle of Annaberg in the Tyrol, and the 
sacristy cupboard of 1521 from Feldkirchen, 
have been presented to the Vienna Museum 
with the Figdor bequest. Nevertheless, many 
works belonging to this branch will figure in 
the auction, as, for example, the lower sacristy 
cupboard from the Lindau region (Fig. VI), 
two medieval Flemish cupboards with rolled 
parchment fillings, an inlaid French baluster 
cupboard of the late sixteenth century, a 
large double-doored French cupboard of the 
same period with delicate wood-carvings in 
relief and inlay of coloured stone, and one of the most 
charming pieces, the richly painted and gilt manger, 
“ Lit de Jésus,” from the convent of the Beguinage at 
Louvain (Fig. VII). 





FIG. VII. LIT DE JESUS FROM THE CONVENT 
OF THE BEGUINAGE AT LOUVAIN 
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LETTER FROM NEW YORK 


By CARLYLE BURROWS 


MLLE. VICTORINE IN 
THE COSTUME OF AN 
ESPADA 
By Edouard Manet 


In the H. O. Havemeyer 
Collection 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


HE thing of greatest moment in the minds of 

most art lovers here, just now, is the H. O. 

Havemeyer Collection, recently bequeathed to 

the Metropolitan Museum of Art and now on 
exhibition. In an art world rent by widely divergent 
beliefs and animosities remarkable accord has been 
brought to bear upon the merits of the collection, which 
is to be continued in its present temporary form through- 
out the summer and early fall. Generally regarded as 
one of the greatest strokes of fortune that ever befell the 
museum, the bequest amounts to nearly one hundred 
paintings, mainly French works of the late nineteenth 
century; drawings, prints and sculpture both old and 
modern, and a fine aggregation of the decorative arts, 
principally Chinese and Japanese. It brings to the 
institution much new blood, as it were, and, with its 
splendid old masters, also enriches the old. 

The bequest was made a year ago last February by 
Mrs, Louisine W. Havemeyer, widow of Henry O. 
Havemeyer, in honour of her husband, who had shared 
throughout many years her interest in art collecting. 
Those acquainted with the contents of the Havemeyer 
mansion on Fifth Avenue were justified then in reaching 
the conclusion that the gift constituted one of the most 
valuable ever received by the museum. Yet it remained 
for the opening of the present exhibition for the public 
to comprehend the true magnitude of the gift. In all 
its fullness as it now appears, containing innumerable 
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rare objects not even hinted at in the language of the 
will, the donation is fairly breath-taking in its range 
and in the beauty and high quality of its objects. No one 
had realised that such would be the generosity of the 
Havemeyer heirs, that, in addition to the specific bequest 
of Mrs. Havemeyer, virtually the pick of the entire 
collection would be accorded the museum, as indeed 
it was. 

Fortunately there were few conditions governing 
the gift. It became, in the eyes of the museum, “ even 
more acceptable through Mrs. Havemeyer’s thoughtful 
unwillingness to hedge her gift round with restrictions, 
and through the family’s sympathetic interpretation of 
her desires and of the museum’s needs.” The only 
stipulations made were that all objects received under 
the gift should be known as the H. O. Havemeyer 
Collection and that they should be permanently on 
exhibition. 

There can be little doubt of the museum’s anxiety to 
fulfil the wishes of the donor in every respect, for where 
the Metropolitan Museum was weak the Havemeyer 
Collection was strong. The former possessed, to be 
sure, Manet’s famous “ Boy with Sword,” and “‘ Young 
Woman With Paroquet”; there had been several 
Courbets, a couple of Monets and but one Renoir, the 
large ““ Mme. Charpentier and Her Children.” Of the 
work of Degas there was one conspicuous example on loan 
and perhaps a drawing or two. But the representation 
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VIEW OF TOLEDO 


By El Greco 


In the H. O. Havemeyer Collection 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


of the late phases of French nineteenth-century art was 
anything but satisfactory. To-day nothing like it is 
to be found elsewhere in the candid opinions of those 
who are qualified to know. 

Mrs. Havemeyer was one of the first to collect the 
work of the Impressionists. With her husband, who 


shared her taste for fine works of art, she early launched 
herself upon a life of eager, independent connoisseurship. 
As a young girl she bought Degas drawings for a small 
fraction of what they bring today. She maintained 
this interest years later when, in the Rouart sale, she paid 
$98,000 for Degas’s ‘“ Danseuses a la barre.” Her 
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intimate friend was the American painter, Mary Cassatt, 
and through her she got to know the artists whose works 
she collected, In the high quality of the collection—and 
there is scarcely a work that in itself would not be greeted 
asta fine addition to the museum—one sees a reflection 
of the keen judgment and the fine discrimination of the 
museum’s benefactress. 

The best idea of the collection as a whole may be 
had, perhaps, from the following brief list. There are 





DANCERS AT THE BAR 


In the H. O. Havemeyer Collection 


By Manet 


included thirty-six paintings, pastels and drawings by 
Degas, in addition to sixty-nine bronze reproductions of 
his wax studies of dancers and horses; twenty Courbets, 
including both portraits and nudes; nine of Corot’s 
small figure paintings, eight Manets of various subjects, 
eight landscape and flower pieces by Monet, four 
Cézannes, including three landscapes, a still life and a 
portrait study; and one example each of De Chavannes 
and Renoir completing a summary of the late 
pictures. 

Paintings by older masters number six portraits by 
Rembrandt, five various Goyas, two El Grecos, a land- 
scape and a portrait; two large landscape by Poussin, 
two small head by Hals and single specimens of Hugo 
Van der Goes, Cranach, Bronzino, Veronese, Ingres 
and Delacroix. In addition to the Rembrandt portraits 
the collection involves eight Rembrandt drawings and 
thirty-four of his etchings and drypoints. A splendid 
impression of “ The Hundred Guilder Print” and the 
rare portrait of ““ Young Haaring ” are outstanding. 

Owing to the inadequacy of their previous representa- 
tion at the museum the later paintings naturally come in 
for a large share of attention. Among the works of 
Degas and Manet examples celebrated on both sides 
of the ocean are listed. But it is impossible to defer 
mention of the monumental “ View of Toledo” by El 
Greco, which is perhaps his greatest landscape. Extra- 
ordinarily forceful in its dramatic concept of nature, 
this impressive picture is accompanied by the same master’s 
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superb portrait of Cardinal Don Fernando Nino de 
Guevara. Together they elevate the museum’s El 
Grecos to a place of unequalled distinction. The 
museum benefits greatly also from the works of another 
Spanish painter, Goya. His curiously forceful “ City. 
on a Rock” is a somewhat strange product of the 
artist’s imagination. It affords a striking contrast with 
the splendidly composed and no less graciously painted 
“ Majas On The Balcony,” a canvas suggesting the 
romantic picturesqueness of Venetian life in the eighteenth 
century. The several Rembrandts are all sterling 
portraits of his early period, and as such are a welcome 
supplement to the later works of the master well repre- 
sented in the museum. The bust of “ The Gilder, 
Herman Doomer ” has long been recognised as one of 
the supreme portraits in the Havemeyer collection. It is 
a remarkably keen, human characterisation of a middle- 
aged man wearing a wide-brimmed hat, less grim than 
the stately cardinal by El Greco and fairly breathing 
vitality. 

The other old master portraits are notably fine and 
include, by Bronzino, a “ Portrait of a Young Man ” of 
great dignity. It is a charming picture as well as a 
portrait. A portrait of a male donor by Van der Goes 
is a brilliant piece of early Flemish realism, and in the 
portrait of a man by Ingres we see a work of his Roman 
period, painted with realistic polish and distinction. 
Pieter de Hoogh, with a Dutch interior, is admirably 
represented in a characteristic vein, while the two large 
landscapes by Poussin are fine examples in his classically 
ordered style. 

From having virtually no part in the museum’s 
collections, Degas now finds himself in the position of 
being among the most brilliantly represented of any 
painter. The collection of his ballet groups, and other 
subjects from life, is probably unequalled. There are, 
for instance, such famous examples as the silvery 
* Dancers at the Bar,” the captivating “ Woman with 
Chrysanthemums,” which in perfection of drawing and 
harmonizing of luxuriant colours is one of the most 
appealing things in the show; then, that charming little 
canvas of many dancing figures, scarcely more than six 
by ten inches, “ The Foyer,” which so many visitors 
have greatly admired. One has to mention also “ The 
Rehearsal,” a fine ballet composition, filled with singing 
colour and lilting movement; and the fascinating domestic 
episode, “ La Bouderie,” with its attractively painted 
figures and happy realisation of mood. Only the race- 
track among the motifs of Degas lacks representation 
here, although in the small bronzes one can see the horse 
in glimpses of action that were ever a delight in the eyes 
of the artist. 

Manet, like Degas, is seen in splendid form. ‘ Ina 
Boat ” is a large work in his most felicitous colour key, 
a work with which tradition associates the name of 
George Moore with the white-clad man at the tiller. It 
is flooded with sunlight and is a piece of true nature 
painting. “‘ Mile. Victorine in the Costume of an Espada ” 
is the most appealing of the three Spanish subjects, all 
full lengths. A thing of great feminine charm, it is, 
moreover, like the “ Torero Saluting,” brilliantly 
painted, fairly lovely in its suggestion of mellow flesh 
quality. 

There is no letting down when it comes to the 
Courbets, which bring to the museum several of his 
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finest figure paintings. 
has had the celebrated recumbent nude, “ The Woman 
With a Parrot.” But with the addition of the standing 
nude figure, ‘“‘ The Source,” “ The Young Bather,” the 
animated forest scene, “‘ After the Hunt,” and the several 
splendid portraits, the Courbet representation becomes 
most important, as complete a group as will be found in 


For many years the Metropolitan 


any single place. Particularly distinguished among the 
portraits is ““ The Polish Exile ” (Madame de Brayer) and 
“The Amazon,” a velvety three-quarters likeness of 
Madame Louise Colet in a riding habit. 

The nine Corots, all figure subjects, tend further to 
illustrate Mrs. Havemeyer’s independence as a collector, 
for, while everyone else was clamouring for the master 
of Barbizon’s feathery landscapes, she was content to 
admire first of all such gems of perfection as the nude 
** Bacchante by the Sea,” the delightful yellow “‘ Muse,” 
the intimate “‘ Mother and Child,” and the charming 
portrait of Rosa Bonheur, the artist, as a young girl. 

Somehow Renoir was not among the company which 
won the enthusiasm of Mrs. Havemeyer, but the one 
example of his in the collection is the extraordinarily 
lovely and innocent figure subject, ““ By the Seashore.” 
In colour alone the picture is a joy, with its dazzle of blue 
sea and cliffs in the background; a vividly costumed 
young miss of the eighties is seated close up, knitting, but 
with limpid eyes momentarily turned toward the observer. 
The eight Monets include the early solidly painted 
marine, ‘““ The Green Wave,” which dates from 1865, and 
“La Grenouillére,’ with figures on a pier, which 
illustrates him in an unusually pictorial vein and in 
his most vivid, airy key. There are also two flower 
paintings representing him at his best, one the vivid 
*“* Chrysanthemums,” painted in 1882. 

The first Cézannes to be owned by the museum come 
with the gift, and the large “‘ Landscape,” with an arching 
bridge in the distance, is most classic in design. The 
still life is strong in form, harmonious, but not brilliant 
in colour. “‘ Man With a Straw Hat ” is an early example 
in which the head only is realized, the bust brushed in 
with a few rough strokes. In these and in the 
“* L’Estaque ” and “‘ Rocks—Fontainebleau,” friends of 
modern art will find Cézanne most capably represented 
and, in the landscapes, perhaps at his best. 

To go into all phases of the splendid art aggregation 
would require much additional space. Suffice to note 
that there are included four characteristic paintings and 
pastels by Mary Cassatt, the friend of Mrs. Havemeyer; 
a little collection in itself of watercolour studies of 
animals of Barye, drawings by Guys, a finished study by 
Puvis de Chavannes for the “ Sacred Grove” in the 
Sorbonne, and a single Daumier, powerfully drawn and 
painted, “ The Third Class Carriage.” The great 
Romanticist, Delacroix, also, is in evidence, represented 
by the moving little marine of “Christ on Lake 
Gennesaret.” 

The great majority of the pictures were acquired some 
thirty years ago, when prices for them were small com- 
pared with what they would be today. Mrs. Havemeyer 
obtained them chiefly from the firm of Durand-Ruel, 
whose present head, M. Georges Durand-Ruel, is 
authority for the information that more than 100 major 
paintings, old masters as well as later French pictures, 
passed through the gallery’s hands into the Havemeyer 
collection. 
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The head of a king in sandstone, French, thirteenth 
century, and a terracotta “ Virgin and Child ” of the late 
sixteenth century are other admirable features coming 
under the head of decorative arts. The Egyptian collec- 
tions are enriched likewise by two rarely beautiful works 
of this kind—the face fragment of a statue of Amen-em- 
het III, and a complete statuette of the XII dynasty, 
representing a man squatting in the traditional posture of 
the scribe. In all, the Oriental art contributions amount 





IN A BOAT 
In the H. O. Havemeyer Collection 


By Manet 


to several hundred items, Japanese paintings and screens 
and Chinese porcelains being especially notable. 

The entire collection, with the exception of the 
prints and drawings, which are to be subjects of changing 
exhibitions from time to time, has been arranged on public 
view in five adjoining galleries. There the collection is 
to remain intact until next November, when it will be 
scattered, each object to be allocated to the department 
of the museum to which it belongs. 

Just recently there has been on exhibition at the 
Van Diemen Galleries a painting by one of the rarest 
of Old Masters—‘‘ The Madonna of Ypres,” by Jan Van 
Eyck. Aside from the little “ St. Francis ” in the John 
G. Johnson Collection, now belonging to Philadelphia, it 
is the only authenticated work of the master to be found 
in America. One has not heard whether it is to remain 
here, but one of our museums may get it, in which case 
the former will be well off. The painting, the large 
centre panel of an altarpiece, is known to have been left 
unfinished at Jan’s death in 1441, but the figure of the 
donor, who kneels before the Virgin and Child, is fully 
and beautifully realized. Only in the features of the 
Virgin is their any slight indication that there the master 
would have concentrated more before calling the work 
complete. In colour, and especially in that of the 
brocaded velvet robes of the donor, the painting is 
superb. Documents relating to the altarpiece disclose, 
according to Dr. Karl Lilienfeld, who received the 
painting from Berlin, that it hung for several hundred 
years in St. Martin’s Church, in Ypres, Belgium, from 
which city it takes its name. It was placed there in 1445 


above the tomb of the donor, Nicholas Van Maelbeke, 
whose likeness it bears. 
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Another Old Master which has lately attracted con- 
siderable attention here is a portrait of a man called “‘ The 


if 


” 


Parmesan,” which is ascribed by various authorities to 
Raphael’s early Roman period. The painting measures 
twenty-nine inches by twenty-five. Recently brought to 
America by E. and A. Silberman, New York art dealers, 
it has been sold by them to a Chicago art patron who 
has lent the panel to the Art Institute for temporary 
exhibition. 

t The favourite of Pope Julius is represented in half 
length, holding in the right hand a pair of gloves, the left 
reclining on a book on the table in front of him. Other 
objects represented are an apple, a seal, an inkstand and a 
paper. He is garbed in a dark coat with full sleeves and 
wears a beret. The face, set with sharp eyes, is fringed 
by a full brown beard. Authorities who are quoted in 
support of the painting are Professor Robert Eigenberger, 
director of the Art Academy, Vienna; Professor Giuseppe 
Fiocco, of the University of Padua; Dr. Max J. Fried- 
lander and Dr. Raimond Van Marle. The latter places the 
picture about the year 1509. 

The Museum of Modern Art continues to hold its 
place in the news of the present, most particularly on 
account of several important gifts just made to it. 
Aristide Maillol, the French sculptor, and Wilhelm Lehm- 
bruck, a fine talent among German sculptors, who com- 
mitted suicide immediately after the war, and both of 
whom are represented in the museum’s latest show, are 
involved in the gifts. The tall, distinguished ‘‘ Standing 


Woman,” which has won so much admiration there is, 
perhaps, Lehmbruck’s finest figure. A bronze replica of 
this is the gift of Stephen C. Clark, one of the trustees 
of the museum. Two of the Maillols are gifts from 
Maillol himself. These are the plaster relief, ““ Desire,” 
a work of very robust, forceful modelling, and the standing 
figure “ Spring,” which is a more symmetrical per- 
formance, though none the less vitalized. It is also in 
plaster. The remaining addition is the bronze “ Torso 
of a Young Woman,” by Maillol, which has been 
acquired for the museum by its president, A. Conger 
Goodyear. 

There are eight Lehmbrucks in the show and nineteen 
sculptures by the French contemporary. Included as a 
loan from the Metropolitan Museum is the latter’s 
recently acquired torso, “‘ L’Action Enchainée,” a massive 
bronze replica of part of a large monument by Maillol to 
one of France’s patriots. The exhibition consists also of 
paintings by Max Weber, an American known as a pioneer 
in the modern movement in this country, and designs by 
Paul Klee, the German modernist, whose linear inven- 
tions, spontaneous yet utterly naive, may be said to affect 
the rude symbolism of Stone Age and other primitive 
decoration. Weber represents, in the largest show yet 
held of his work, comprising some ninety-eight paintings 
and watercolours, an eclectic from the day of the first 
appearance of modern art. Through his work runs the 
influence of Cézanne, Picasso, Rouault, colleagues of the 
artist’s early days in Paris. 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


HE bookshops which at the end of March could 

not satisfy their customers eager to possess a 

fine edition (either that of Guillaume Budé or 

that of Carcopine) of the Georgics, neglected 
since their schooldays, are now selling as hard as they 
can that Bible of modern criticism, “ L’Art Romantique.”’ 
They are selling more of it than they ever sold of the 
* Fleurs du mal” since the great Baudelaire has become 
popular. After the week of the bi-millenary of Virgil, 
the festival of the Centenary of Romanticism is announced. 
There has been already an exhibition of manuscripts at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale; now, as a prelude to the 
more important exhibitions of plastic art, we have a 
retrospective exhibition of Paul Huet in a private gallery 
in the Rue La Boétie, studio 23. 

Paul Huet’s posthumous destiny is curious. His 
shade is unrecognized, officially forgotten. But we must 
note that he has already once been reinstated. This was 
about ten years ago in one of those melancholy rooms on 
the Quai Malaquais on the Seine, where the State exhibits 
from time to time the best works of the students of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, including the Prix de Rome. 

You can try and resuscitate Paul Huet as much as you 
like ; nothing will be changed thereby. The truth is that he 
was never neglected, that he was very logically placed, 
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already in his lifetime, in the place which he was to 
retain after his death—and that is the second—at a time 
the supreme art of Corot was flourishing. 

But there is no need to be unjust to Paul Huet on the 
ground that some abuse has been made of his rehabilita- 
tion. Paul Huet rendered great services to the art of 
tomorrow. 

If it were possible to devote an important essay to 
Paul Huet it would have to contain a moving page on 
the inward struggle on the secret debates which the 
landscape painter must have suffered. It is Charles 
Baudelaire who would once again supply the theme. In his 
celebrated “‘ Salon of 1845,” that masterpiece of criticism, 
which appeared not in “‘ L’Art Romantique ” but in the 
** Curiosités Asthétiques ” Baudelaire only devoted three 
lines to Paul Huet. That is not much for posterity! But 
it was of capital importance during the artist’s lifetime, 
for these lines constituted a serious advertisement and 
Paul Huet did not fail to justify the poet-critic. Baude- 
laire wrote thus of the exhibited canvas “Un vieux 
chateau sur des rochers”’ : “ Does M. Paul Huet wish, by 
any chance, to modify his manner? And yet it is excellent.” 

We will explain Baudelaire in explaining Paul Huet. 
With all his soul, with all his instinct, Paul Huet tended 
towards a poetic realism, a sort of transfiguration of 
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Nature in a religious submission to the laws of Nature. 
Already his first works announced one who was going to 
bring all the liberties of painting. But it was difficult to 
live with impunity in the romantic atmosphere at the time 
of the “‘ Black novel’; Sir Walter Scott influenced not 
only the poets, but also the painters, and hence this ‘“‘ Old 
castle” perched on its mournful rocks, such as Victor 
Hugo used to scrawl all through his life on the margins 
of his manuscripts now exhibited at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 

Paul Huet, who was born and died in Paris (1803- 
1869), and who made his debut in the Salon of 1827, 





SELF-PORTRAIT OF CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 


produced a great deal. His contemporaries could say of 
him that he was a “ realist in his methods and a poet in his 
effects.”” But that is rather short, and might as well be 
said of the great Corot, whom Paul Huet approaches only 
at a considerable distance. His great virtue was that he 
knew how to construct on an ample scale. 

There is some ingratitude on the part of the young 
modern landscape painters, who have the words “to 
construct ” and “ construction ” so often on their lips, 
some of whom proclaim themselves to be “ construc- 
tivists,”’ and yet remember Paul Huet so little as never to 
mention him. 

A “Vue de la Fére” conferred upon him his title 
of nobility. Historical criticism legitimately cites the 
following as his finest works : “‘ Orage a la fin du Jour,” 
“Entrée de la Forét de Compiégne,” “La Maison du 
Garde,” “‘ Vue Générale de Rouen,” “ Fourré ” (for long 
the pride of the Luxembourg Museum), “Le Chateau 


d’ Arques ” (in the Orleans Museum), “ L’Inondation de 
St. Cloud,” ‘‘ Les Marais de Picardie.” ‘La Forét de 
Compiégne”” must undoubtedly be considered as his 
masterpiece. 

Let us realize the period of Paul Huet; let us remember 
that he painted at the same time as Daubigny, Troyon, 
Chintreuil, as well as Theodore Rousseau and Corot, 
the time when Francois Millet appeared. Paul Huet did 
not succeed quickly in winning a charmed public as 
did Daubigny and Chintreuil, whom he surpasses in the 
importance of his technique, as well as by the richness, 
the warmth of his inspiration, of his vision. He was not 
a man of half successes. He saw too broadly, but he 
lacked genius. Leaving aside the unequalled Corot, it is 
possible that, in comparison with Rousseau, Paul Huet, 
without ever surpassing him, accumulated more for the 
future. Legitimately deprived of a great immediate 
success, he has much more right to the title of a precursor 
than Rousseau. But, as I have said, the best minds have 
admitted this for a long time, and the neglect of the 
young is not sufficient to give Paul Huet the appearance of 
a martyr. Paul Huet’s native temperament must have 
been very ardent not to succumb to the fatal teaching of 
Guérin, who remained true to the academic graces. 

Certainly the exhibition to which we have been 
invited is not without interest; but it is in the Louvre 
that one would have to continue a study of Huet; in the 
Louvre, where about fifteen of his canvases have been 
brought together, including the “ Inondation de St. 
Cloud,” in which sensitive realism has gained the upper 
hand over romantic exuberance. 

The collection in Rue La Boétie only consists of small 
studies and, above all, copies, interpretations of Rembrandt 
and of Titian. It is true that for many this will be a 
revelation, and that one seldom thinks of the enthusiastic 
vagabond trundling his paraphernalia of a landscape 
painter in his student days from the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, still resounding with the calls of the magnificent 
Pleiad, to the coast of Normandy, where, before Boudin, 
he succeeded in capturing, under the low skies, some of 
the aspects of true Nature, which no one was aware of 
before the nineteenth century. 

The favour accorded to the romantic period caused 
brisk bidding during the last days of the Hétel Druot. A 
page from a sketch book, a gouache drawing by Delacroix, 
representing a pond near Champrosay (twenty kilometres 
from Paris, where later on Alphonse Daudet breathed his 
last) fetched Frs. 17,320. Delacroix had made a present 
of this gouache to his friend Piron the artist, residuary 
legatee. It was Piron who performed the delicate task 
of classifying the great artist’s work, that is to say, every- 
thing that remained at his death in his studio in the place 
Furstemberg, behind the church and the remains of 
the abbey of St. Germain-des-Prés. Now this studio, 
which has a flat built on to it, so as to form a small house, 
and is well known to Delacroix’s devotees, where several 
English artists lived at the end of last century, is in 
great danger. Modern town building certainly has 
its requirements. Still, it was not without a sinking of 
the heart that we heard that the house-breakers were 
proposing to pull down the dwelling of this great man, 
eminent painter and profound thinker, as revealed by his 
** Journal.” 

It was only once that Delacroix gladly left this studio 
where he had experienced such great joys. This was 
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when he undertook the decoration of the church of 


St. Sulpice. He then wrote in his famous “ Journal ” : 
“* For the last four months I run out in the early morning 
to this work as delighted as if it were to the feet of the 
dearest mistress. What appeared to be easy to accomplish 
at a distance now presents horrible and incessant difficul- 
ties, but why is it that this eternal combat, instead of 
discouraging me, fills me with exaltation ? ” 

The place where his spirit manifested itself in this 
way might, it is true, be sacrificed to the passing of life. 
It is also true that Delacroix’s house has no external 
beauty. It is not even picturesque, situated in the centre 
of a small square the silence of which gives it its only 
charm, sheltered from the buzzing streets. And yet one 
would have thought that the moment of the Romantic 
centenary was ill chosen for the destruction of this place 
of pilgrimage. Could not a skilful architect enclose the 
studio intact in a new or remodelled building? It would 
be a good lesson in esthetics. It is so nice to live 
according to one’s own time without barbarously 
sacrificing everything of the past. A project to classify 
Delacroix’s studio was on foot, but it appears that there 
are many legal difficulties in the way. 

Should the exhibition of M. Paul Vaillant-Couturier 
also be considered a manifestation of romanticism? 
M. Paul Vaillant-Couturier was not present at the private 
view of his exhibition, and it was not opened by a minister, 
nor even by the Director of Criminal Affairs. The fact 
is that M. Paul Vaillant-Couturier is showing works 
painted by him in the prison of La Santé, where he is 
ending his confinement for a political offence. 

M. Paul Vaillant-Couturier will be able to pursue his 
work when his prison doors are opened. The ingratitude 
of the “ sect,” as Lucretius said, has given him leisure. 
A former communist deputy, he lost his seat at the last 
elections; he was dismissed from his editorial office on 
“ L’Humanite ” by the new dictatorial gang acting under 
the Presidium of Moscow. In his youth, M. Paul 
Vaillant-Couturier was a poet—a Catholic poet who owed 
a good deal to the inspiration of Francis Jammes. When 
he was converted to Communism he flattered himself on 
being déclassé. He has changed his class once again. 
But is he of a very high class as a painter ? 

He paints with vigour and, above all, with the intelli- 
gence of a man of good culture, knowing how to look 
when he has this chance of living in an age when alert 
painting attracts one’s eyes at every street corner. That 
is to say that one sees a lot of repetition, and many things 
already seen in the prison-cell paintings of this forty-year- 
old beginner. But he drifts between the lyrical realism 
a la Viaminck and the pre-super-realism the apostle of 
which was the Italian Georgio de Chirico. We will say 
that at least nothing of all this is dull. The most success- 
ful things are “ Notre Puits,” a very careful study of a 
little suburban house where his friend, the poet, Pierre 
Morhange, hid him many months, and the “ Trois 
Chaises vides,” a small naturalistic composition so much 
richer in evocation than the canvases with intellectual 
pretensions ! The three empty chairs are the chairs of a 
prison parlour. An engraving of this picture would not 
be an unworthy illustration to a good French translation of 
“ Reading Gaol.” 

Romanticism again, though under the name of 
Expressionism, borrowed from German art of the day 
before yesterday, appears in the exhibition of the Belgian 
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Van den Berghe, a fairly personal painter of whom I have 
spoken before. This artist, like his countrymen, Tymgate 
and Guiette, is entirely under the spell of what the French 
novelist Pierre MacOrlan calls /a fantaisie sociale. If 
from this point we retrace our steps to the old Jerome 
Bosch we will find pure super-realism. And this gives 
in a few words a summary of the latest tendencies. But 
we must remember that everything which is not purely 
plastic is perishable. Fortunately for M. Van den Berghe 
he has inherited from his great Flemish ancestors some 
good qualities in the distribution of colour and the 
treatment of paint. It may be hoped, therefore, that 
before he reaches the age of fifty this really gifted artist 
will abandon all his extra-pictorial chimeras in order to 
become nothing but a painter in front of Nature, which 
he receives in all its various manifestations with his whole 
soul. 

Is Geneviéve Gallibert a romantic? If so, it is only to 
the extent that the cult of modernism leads to the loss of 
supreme control. No doubt Mile. Geneviéve Gallibert is 
very proud of living in the age of electricity and explosive 
motors. However, she has a sound head, and only expects 
from these modern marvels the possibility of a renewal of 
plastic themes through movement and light. When she 
has satisfied herself by painting the Avenue of the Champs 
Elysées, with its dynamic luminosity, she runs quickly to 
Camargue, where the ox drivers lead a life worthy of 
antiquity in the desert, sung by the sons of the Mistral. 
She treats galloping oxen or bulls exactly as she would 
a row of cars in a long line from the Concorde to the 
Arc de Triomphe. It is an art full of seduction. The 
stumbling-block of such an art would be to fall into the 
manner of an engraving. The vigour of her touch gives 
these little compositions a decisive accent which saves 
them from that danger. 

It has been said that she owed a great deal to Raoul 
Dufy, and that she had looked carefully at their senior 
Albert Marquet. Mlle. Gallibert does not as yet claim 
to rank with either. But though a woman she is less 
mannered than the great Dufy and has more promptitude, 
more warmth, more fervour perhaps than Albert Marquet, 
the incomparable authority of whose graphic touch no one 
contests. 

After having presented a selection of Chardin and 
after reassembling some masterpieces by Cézanne, the 
foyer of the New Theatre Pigalle has ventured upon an 
exhibition of negro art. I say ventured, because ihis 
exhibition showed once again that after twenty years of 
custom negro art is still capable of arousing passions. 
Here and there an outcry arose about indecency, and it 
was sufficiently loud to force the directors to remove some 
of the most beautiful pieces lent by the poet Tristan 
Tzara. There was even more outcry about barbarism. 
There are still some indignant visitors who seriously 
believe that these statues, these ancient fetishes, are the 
work of the sort of negroes who compose a jazz band. It 
does not matter much. In spite of all these protests, the 
renewed study of volumes in these old black fetishes 
influences today even the ateliers of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. It is true to say that, when this influence takes 
the best form, the result is work of perfectly occidental 
character. It was precisely negro art which completed 
the liberation of art from vain exoticism and vain 
picturesqueness to the benefit of formal truths and pure 
plasticity. 














LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


OT long ago we had two Dresden exhibitions 

at the same time, and now we have two 

Rhenish ones—an unnecessary superfluity. 

The one has been organized by the Kunst- 
gemeinschaft in the Palace, and shows some very good 
works of the Impressionist school. The other is in the 
Secession and enjoys a larger attendance. The German 
Secessions have had the good idea of exchanging with one 
another. That brings a little fresh blood into the move- 
ment. The Berlin Secession will pay a visit to Diisseldorf 
while the Rhenish exhibition is here. 

There is something peculiar in the general impression 
of the exhibition. This is due to the essential influences, 
which are at once recognisable. The culture of Paris 
has left its mark. Everywhere we see luminous colours, 
clever formulation, harmonious tones, and unusual 
effects. But on closer inspection this judgment weakens. 
There is a great deal of talent but no leadership. There 
are many tendencies and fashions, but no uniform aim. 

I will mention a few artists who stand out. Jankel 
Adler shines from the middle of a wall with three pictures 
—soldiers, a woman and child, and a man with a horse— 
executed in a stylized square manner, not as delicate as, 
for example, Juan Gris, more barbaric on the whole, but, 
nevertheless, very sublimated in the treatment of planes. 
Bernard Gaertner has some striking African studies in a 
light fluid tone. Werner Gilles is the strongest in colour, 
especially in a brilliantly coloured “ Rape of Women.” 
De Haar, purely as a painter, remains one of the best 
talents in portraiture and still-life. Objectivity is 
represented in the pastel of a red wall by Bruno Goller. 
Ten Hompel in his “ Summer Rain” is as fluid as 
Viaminck. We have already frequently met the painter 
Hundt, who has great gifts as a draughtsman. Otto 
Pankok, the leader of the group, has brought together 
three types of women in a monumental triptych, shown 
only in a charcoal drawing. How graceful, on the other 
hand, is Peiffer-Watenphuhl, almost rococo! Pudlich 
stands out particularly in his delicate, light, somewhat 
dusty, large nudes. A man like Seiwert can still paint a 
** Discussion ” with a number of small, angular, doll-like 
heads, a thing one does not often see today. Rethel’s 
son shows some very fine drawings of Arabs. Tschech 
stands out in a very solid peasant dance. There are a few 
good pieces of sculpture too. I should like to mention 
Ruth Horadam, who approaches Barlach in her wood- 
carving of the “ Three Marys.” 

The series of exhibitions is very varied, even more 
varied than the works themselves. Flechtheim has 
brought together some of Kolbe’s recent sculptures for his 
jubilee. As usual they are free from various tendencies 
and exaggerations, and occupy a good and sound mean 
between the extremes of formalism and naturalism. The 
portraits of Paul Cassirer and Max Liebermann have 
caught the type. A representation of night overcomes 
the motive of soaring. A large seated figure in bronze 
is a perfection of form in the round. There are many 
beautiful and perfect nudes, especially some models of 
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a thin youth who fascinates the artist in his asceticism. 
It is quiet and agreeable in this room. 

The reverse is the case at Victor Hartberg’s, where a 
painter named Menkés was introduced to us for the first 
time, and made a lasting impression on our memory. 
He was born in Lemberg, and formed in Paris. He is 
one of those who react against acute formalism by 
emphasizing once again the value of glowing colour, 
a fiery red colour which makes the outlines of the theatri- 
cally animated figures tremble, and gives the picture an 
extraordinarily passionate Oriental glow. Whether he 
paints the torah-roll or a guitar player, a bacchante, a 
still-life, stage figures or himself, it is always an orgy of 
colour, unbound by drawing, full of lyrical force, which 
already plays a special part in the concert of this age. 

German portraits of the eighteenth century are to be 
seen in the galleries of Van Diemen and Dr. Benedikt, 
who have moved into the former premises of the china 
dealer Burchardt. It has become a large picture shop, 
which has been very worthily opened with this exhibition. 
It has been possible to bring together a series of portraits 
of this period out of the now very frequent sales of old 
palatial collections, and they open our eyes to the fact 
that it was not only abroad that fine portraiture had its 
triumph at that time. What we see here of the work of 
Graff, Mengs, Pesne, and Anna Dorothea Terbusch can 
really be placed to some extent besides the great English 
masters. Least known hitherto was the art of the 
Munich painter Edlinger, who reaches the highest summit 
of the age in his middle-class portraits. There is no 
need to emphasize the usefulness of these historical exhibi- 
tions, which now and again find a place in the circle of 
the modern market. 

The Art Library, together with the East-Asian and 
German-Japanese Societies, has arranged an exhibition of 
the Japanese Theatre in the old Kunstgewerbemuseum, 
which is as instructive as it is artistically valuable. 
Models illustrate the form of the Japanese theatre, which 
does not separate the stage as an illusion from the 
spectator, but unites it with him as an experience. 
Numerous colour-prints record the types of the Japanese 
actors. The great masters of the theatre, Sharaku, 
Toyokuni, Kunisada are very fully represented. Two 
things are especially noteworthy, the extraordinary 
variety of an actor in different parts and the unchanging 
similarity of the type of each part through generations. 
The Danjuro family presented the same part in the same 
form through nine generations. The Japanese theatre is 
stylized to the last degree. Make-up, movement, entrances, 
costume are all fixed as though they were the ceremonies of 
acult. These cult-like attributes are particularly marked 
in the N6é-plays, the highest sublimating of the religious 
service. Our Oriental collection possesses the complete 
outfit for such an aristocratic theatre from the house of a 
Japanese prince. Japan will play a far-reaching part here 
artistically. The Tikotin salon shows at the same time 
an exhibition of Japanese flowers in the carefully thought 
out and almost symbolic connection with the vase, one 
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of the most important branches of art in that country. 
And}; soon let us hope that a real Japanese theatre will 
visit us, and will enable us to form a final opinion of its 
pure culture. 


* * * . 


There are fewer concerts. That is due to the 
difficulties of the time and the competition of the wireless. 
One notices this already in the advertisements which have 
shrunk down to about half. Certain things of special 
interest have been developed—for example, the early 
Mozart. The English conductor Beecham was here, the 
greatest representative of the art of conducting in London, 
where he is trying to bring a State opera into existence. 
He conducts without a baton, but with precision, dis- 
cretion and elasticity. Among other things, he played 
without Philharmonic orchestra Mozart’s early C major 
symphony, full of rococo, full of opera. He worked it out 
in the most delicate manner, and had a great success in 
Berlin. This was followed by a wireless concert with old 
music, which he was able to carry out only in part, as he 
fell ill in the meanwhile, but he was brave and pulled 
through. Another early Mozart was given by Michael 
Taube. His chamber orchestra has become a refuge 
of rare and special music, an oasis in concert life. He 
produced a “ Litany of the Virgin” by the eighteen-year-old 
Mozart, hardly ever heard here, but entirely in the 
operatic style with quite a coloratura air for the tenor, but 
shot through with the inventions of a genius, luscious, 
quiet melodies, naturalistic choral motives, dissonant 
cries, and violins which lose themselves as they die away. 
A second speciality is artistic jazz music. The five Utica 
Jubilee Singers sang Negro spirituals in the Beethovensaal 
religiously recitative or popularly jolly, with remains of 
the original, but with a European whitewash. Perhaps it 
has never been heard so well. They are fairly genuine, 
without unnecessary virtuosity and seeking after effect. 
There is religious subjectivity in the way the higher voices 
sound and fade away. They were also broadcast, and 
almost at the same time as the new Africa songs by 
Grosz were given in Breslau, in which this literature is 
introduced with a Continental setting not without effect. 

The wireless may eliminate certain concerts, but it 
replaces them with others, with the conscious desire to 
do propaganda for the newer music. And that is very 
praiseworthy. It let Honegger conduct a whole concert 
of his own compositions. These include the “ Pacific,” 
the symphonization of the railway, and, as a still newer 
counterpart, “ Rugby,” which uses the rhythm of 
football symphonically with the same impetus. It is 
certainly modern in subject, but does not reach a higher 
level than Strauss. Honegger occupies a somewhat 
undecided position between Strauss and Strawinsky, 
between Impressionism and style. The “Chant de 
Nigamon” is characteristic of this mixture. His 
“Concertino” is an example of the crossing between 
classicism and jazz which is the fashion in Paris at the 
moment. The wireless even produced Schénberg’s 
much discussed opera ““ Von Heute auf Morgen,” which 
has so far only been produced in Frankfort. Schonberg 
rehearsed it for months, and conducted it himself. The 
projection on to the acoustic plane of the wireless with a 
few excellent singers was justified is so far as it was possible 
to follow the absolutely new structure of the otherwise 
naturalistic music with the learned canon in its ensembles, 
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by reading the score at home, unhindered by the childish 
libretto. The indisputable and capricious strangeness of 
the sounds, together with the earnestness and conscien- 
tiousness of the treatment, came over to us as a mystical 
music of the future from another planet. It left one 
conserved, interested, but not carried away or convinced. 
And yet we were grateful to the electric wave for its 
courage. 

The great concerts under Furtwangler draw the 
greatest number of people. Furtwangler gave the 
“* Missa Solemnis”’ in his highly personal manner, and 
all the places were sold. Klemperer produced it a few 
days later, and again all the tickets were sold. There are 
the points of concentration in which both the social! 
sense of the capital city and the religiosity before serious 
art meet. 

Ad vocem Klemperer. His Kroll opera is in danger. 
The State finds that a couple of million deficit on its 
two operas is too much. I cannot see it, when I think 
for what unnecessary purposes two millions would other- 
wise be expended. The State made an agreement with 
the Folk theatre about the Kroll opera which the Folk 
theatre was beginning to rebuild already in 1919. During 
the inflation the government came in with assistance. The 
cost of rebuilding was three millions. The Folk theatre 
received a compensation and the right to a few thousand 
seats on special terms for 25 years. Only when the 
requirements of the State theatre are suspended does this 
claim expire. They are not suspended and therefore 
the Folk theatre does not want to give up Kroll. Mean- 
while, the State is conferring with the Municipal Opera 
with the intention of exchanging this for the Folk theatre. 
If the arrangement with Berlin succeeds and the Folk 
theatre agrees, the fine work of the Kroll opera, the only 
opera here which has saved its face, would be torn asunder. 
Klemperer is to go Unter den Linden, and the fine spirit 
of Kroll probably to hell. The whole intelligentsia of 
Berlin is against it. 

Klemperer has just produced Krenek’s newest opera 
“* The Life of Orestes,” which was first given in Leipzig. 
We heard from there how Krenek altered the old legend, 
introducing all sorts of jazz elements, the idea of the 
longing of the North for the South, and created eight 
scenes out of the fate of Orestes, treated very theatrically, 
uneven in composition, lacking in unity in style and weak 
in invention. Only the third act, with the murder of 
Agamemnon, the great home-cantilena by Orestes, and the 
mad funeral with intoxication and blood, rises both in 
subject and music to a direct effect. It had the greatest 
success here, too. After this act the applause was so 
unrestrained and so great that Krenek could thank 
the Berlin audience with the expression of a victor 
Apart from the problems of the piece, the performance 
under Klemperer’s severe and grand direction was a 
proof of the powers and achievement of this institution. 
The decorations by Chirico in an imaginative neo-classical 
style, with modern costumes, even to the extent of 
Agamemnon’s khaki, as a sign of timelessness, the magni- 
ficent choirs and ensembles, the remarkable vocal per- 
formance of Krenn as Orestes, Forbach as Electra, Heiders- 
bach as Iphigenia, the admirable casting of even the 
smallest parts—all this contributed to the attainment of a 
musical height, which was the proof of the greatest 
devotion and fulfilment of duty, a confession for art on a 
sinking ship, very touching and convincing. 
























ST. FRANCIS AND THE IMPOVERISHED NOBLEMAN By Giotto 


At Assisi. From “ Florentine Frescoes” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FLORENTINE FRESCOES, by TANCRED BORENIUs. 
lished by T. C. and E. C. Jack, Ltd.) £7 7s. 
When the Italian pictures have left our shores it will 
be some consolation to turn to the many publications 
occasioned by the exhibition, particularly if they have 
fine illustrations. But none of these will be so welcome 
as a book dealing with the one aspect of Italian art which 
it was not possible to show at Burlington House, namely, 
fresco painting, and this gap has been filled most timely 
and most admirably by Professor Borenius. Florentine 
painting, exclusive of frescoes, as it was presented at the 
exhibition, and as it must perforce be presented in every 
gallery, resolves itself into an inconsistent succession 
of minor works with only here and there a chance master- 
piece. In a study of the frescoes, on the other hand, all 
the salient points in the development of Florentine art 
can be followed with a quite astonishing completeness. 
Never before has there been any attempt to treat of the 
frescoes apart from the history of Florentine art in 
general, but under the circumstances such a selection 
is fully justified, particularly as it gives Professor Borenius 
the opportunity, while emphasizing the all-important 
masterpieces, to mention also a number of little-known 
works in outlying or rarely frequented places. The book 
is divided into three parts dealing with the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, though, of course, 
in the first chapter the beginnings are traced from the 
Roman school of earlier times, and the last ends with a 
brief outline of fresco painting down to the eighteenth 
century. The introduction is particularly interesting in 
tracing the slow development of the Florentine school 
and its dependence on Rome. The statement that it is 
possible to form a clearer idea of Romanesque painting 
in Canterbury than in Florence may come as a surprise 
to those who look upon Italy as the first home of all the 
arts, but it is perfectly true, as anyone who takes the 
trouble to study the wall paintings still remaining in 
Canterbury Cathedral can see for himself. With the 
coming of Giotto this is changed, and it is a relief, after 
all the controversies about the frescoes at Assisi, to find 
that Dr. Borenius is inclined to accept the majority of 
the “ Life of St. Francis ” as Giotto’s work, or at any 
rate work done under his guidance. Who, indeed, but 
the greatest genius of the age could have created a scene 
so novel in its landscape setting, so magnificently cen- 
tralized in its composition and so dramatic in its expres- 
sion, as the fresco of St. Francis giving his cloak to an 
impoverished nobleman? Giotto and Masaccio are 
the only two artists of the preceding period who stand 
on the high road of direct development towards the 
High Renaissance, and this is repeatedly insisted on in 
the course of the book. The actual masters of the High 
Renaissance, Leonardo and Michelangelo, have left 
no frescoes in Florence itself; and therefore, rather than 
describe once again the universally famous ‘“ Last 
Supper” and Sixtine ceiling, the author gives some 
interesting facts and reproductions of the cartoons these 
two artists were commissioned to make for the Florentine 
Government, and both of which have disappeared. 


(Pub- 


The text is a most useful summary of the available 
information on the subject, combined with excellent 
analyses of all the outstanding examples which are 
illustrated, forty-three being in collotype and thirty in 
colour. It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
quality of these reproductions. The Giottos in particular 
are superb, and one is glad to see such admirable repro- 
ductions of Masaccio’s frescoes in the Brancacci chapel 
owing to the great difficulty hitherto of forming an 
adequate opinion of their rich colour, combined with 
broad unity of light and shade, without seeing the originals. 
On the whole, the best-known examples have been 
reproduced in colour, such as Castagno’s “‘ Last Supper,” 
Fra Angelico’s “ Crucifixion” and Annunciation ” 
(which, by the way, is in the corridor and not in the third 
cell of St. Mark’s), Botticelli’s frescoes in the Louvre, and 
Andrea del Sarto’s “‘ Birth of the Virgin”; but there are 
also a few reproductions of less hackneyed examples, as, 
for instance, Benozzo Gozzoli’s “‘ St. Augustine Teaching 
Philosophy in Rome ” and Bastiano Mainardi’s “‘ Annun- 
ciation,” both in San Giminiano, as well as a detail of 
one of the Piero della Francescas in Arezzo. But it is to 
the Giottos, selected from Assisi, Padua, and Sta. Croce, 
that one returns with ever-increased joy; their quality 
is unsurpassed by anything else in the book. M. Cc. 


ANCIENT PAINTING FROM THE EARLIES't' TIMES 
TO THE PERIOD OF CHRISTIAN ART, by Mary 
HAMILTON SWINDLER, Associate Professor of Latin and 
Classical Archeology in Bryn Mawr College. (Yale 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press.) 25s. net. 


The state of our knowledge of early history and 
ancient civilizations is in a continual flux. Archeology, 
based on excavation, brings to light almost daily new 
facets, new aspects of its problems. The comfortable 
belief in fixed limits, either of the categories of ancient 
mankind or of the Arts, by which alone we know them, is 
no longer tenable. The historian, in fact, must take 
into account not only the passing of time, but the almost 
unbroken movements in space, the travelling of ideas, 
the evolution of art forms across wide areas—from 
Greece to China and, it would seem in actual fact, from 
China to Peru—travelling eastwards. 

It is with a view to telling us as accurately as possible 
where exactly we are—for the time being at least—that 
Professor Mary Hamilton Swindler has compiled this 
monumental volume on “ Ancient Painting from the 
earliest times to the period of Christian Art.” The 
book is designed, she tells us in her preface, “ primarily 
for students of Classical Archeology and for students of 
art in general. The survey of ancient civilizations which 
is presented will also, we believe, prove useful to students 
of history. Last of all, it is hoped that it may interest 
the general reader.” 

It will certainly fulfil its carefully designed purpose 
in all four respects—the plates, containing 640 illustra- 
tions and many of them in colour, will alone attract the 
general reader, who has been further considered by the 
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addition of a glossary of technical terms and a compre- 
hensive bibliography. 

Where so much is given—the author deals with 
Egyptian, Oriental, Cretan and Greek work ranging in 
time down through Etruscan, Pompeian, Graeco-Roman 
and Roman painting, and pre-historic art is considered 
in a preliminary chapter—it seems ungrateful to ask for 
more. Nevertheless, we think a concluding reference 
to the influence of Greek art on India and to the 
Far East might have been made. But this omission 
will no doubt be rectified in a new edition which is 
likely to be in demand ere long, for the book is, to use a 
hackneyed phrase, really indispensable, not only for the 
student but for the general reader with some interest 
in this history of civilization as told by its art. H. F. 


THE IKON BASIS OF THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 


THE RUSSIAN THEATRE, by RENE FOLOP-MILLER and 

JosepH GREGOR. (London: Harrap.) £5 §s. 

An important volume on the Russian theatre has just 
appeared in an English translation. Itis a very big volume 
and contains over 400 illustrations in colour and half-tone 
designed to form “a collection of pictures in which all 
the basic ideas of the Russian theatre are to be found.” 
Its range and erudition may be gathered from the names 
of the authors: Dr. Joseph Gregor, Keeper of the 
Theatrical Collection in the National Library in Vienna, 
and Mr. René Fiilép-Miller, author of ““ The Mind and 
Face of Bolshevism ”’—a book which actually deals with 
the mindlessness and volte-face of Bolshevism. Each 
author writes in his own department—Dr. Gregor in the 
philosophico-zsthetic one, Mr. Fiilép-Miller in the 
historical-sociological one. So they may be considered 


apart without depriving them of their common intention 
—that of proving that the methods of the new or 
Bolshevist theatre are not revolutionary since they are 
adaptations of already known and applied methods. 

By the Russian theatre is meant the Theatre in Fact, 





THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, ACT II 
From The Russian Theatre (London: Harrap) 
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the physical theatre. The book is not concerned with 
the Theatre as Idea. Indeed, Dr. Gregor appears to 
reject such a theatre. It does not matter that Shakespeare 
said that all the world’s a stage and all men and women 
are merely players, or words to that effect; to Dr. Gregor 
the “‘ pragmatic symbolism” (p. 127) of the present-day 
mass theatre “‘ breaks down all barriers between real life 
and the stage. If we are to bring on the boards historical 
events or episodes of daily life, just as they are, we have 
destroyed the theatre ” (p. 128). 

The impression given by Dr. Gregor is that of a 
scholar who has read a number of books on the Russian 
theatre, has diligently studied theatrical museums and 
archives in Moscow, has fully availed himself of the vast 
theatrical resources of the great Vienna National Library, 
and has emerged from his researches with two ideas. It 
is these ideas which probably account for the sweeping 
statement contained in the publisher’s advertisement that 
“‘ the volume contains matter that has never before been 
published even in Russia.” But a great deal of evidence 
in support of these ideas is drawn from Russian sources. 

What are these ideas? (1) “In Russia there is 
an astonishing impulse towards the theatre, such as can 
only be paralleled in the ancient world . . . This impulse 
towards the theatre, this ceaseless concern with its 
practical problems, has given rise to an analysis that has 
gone to the very root of theatrical effect.” (2) “A parallel 
may be drawn with another branch of art, a parallel that 
explains, in our ” (the authors’) “ opinion, the development 
of the art of the Russian theatre.” It seems that “ in 
the icon and primitive illuminated books” are to be 
traced analytical methods similar to those followed by the 
Russian theatre, and from this it is argued that both have 
undergone a gradual formative evolution which suggests 
that the formative evolution of the theatre has been 
strongly influenced by that of the icon and primitive 
illuminated books. Dr. Gregor concludes “ that it was 
an extraordinary intense religious sense that led to the 
analysing of the painter’s art into its simple, primary 
elements,” and that “ the theatre,” especially 
in its Bolshevist stage of looking back, “‘ has 
followed a similar course.” 

Dr. Gregor traces the resemblances for 
the purpose of providing the Russian theatre 
with a background. He follows Tairov back 
to the “ baroque theatre,” Meierhold to the 
Greek classical drama and the Mime, 
Vakhtangov to Shakespeare’s theatre, and so 
on, and at each step challenges us with highly 
controversial matter, but on the whole leaves 
us with the feeling that he has not proved 
anything except that such resemblances do 
exist, not only in the Russian theatre, but 
elsewhere. Professor Max Reinhardt’s theatre 
is, for instance, compact with them. They 
do not prove that Meierhold, Tairov, Vakh- 
tangov, Granovski and others are not creators 
and innovators. The ancient Greeks used 
theatrical methods which the Chinese used 
centuries before the Greeks were born. There 
is nothing to show that the Greeks knew of 
their origin and were not great innovators. 

Dr. Gregor has filled his pages with 
“icon” and “old painting” and “‘ modern 
theatre” comparisons. Here and there his 
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attempt to prove the influence of the icon on the stage 
makes strange reading. For instance, in the interesting 
chapter on Bakst—who therein appears as the Spirit of 
the Russian Ballet—the icon is used to denationalize the 
work of the great decorator and heavily to nationalize 
that of Larionov. Bakst is represented drifting away 
from its “‘ hallowed symbolism, while Larinov brings the 
ballet back to the symbolism and to Russia.” In short, 
Dr. Gregor takes the scholar’s view of the Russian ballet. 
The icon remains to him the symbol of all that is essential 
to its national characteristics and to esthetic research into 
its history, method, and influence. 

The book is an important and serious contribution to 
the present-day inquiry into the origin, nature and value 
of the Russian theatre. It does not go beyond 1927. 
Hence it takes no account cf remarkable recent develop- 
ments which affect Dr. Gregor’s observations and con- 
clusions. For instance, he refers to the almost classic 
purity of the Little Theatre, Moscow. But since 1927 this 
theatre has definitely adopted a Bolshevist policy content 
and method. Again, at least one big important and com- 
prehensive book on the Russian theatre has been published 
since Dr. Gregor wrote his pages. This book makes his 
critical footnote (p.114) on the author’s previous book un- 
necessary. The omission of names from the English index 
which are contained in the German index; mis-spelling 
of Russian names; mis-translated titles, such as “ The 
Red Dawn,” for “ Dawn” (Zore), “ The Time of the 
Turbini” for “The Day of the Turbins” (Dne 
Turbinik); “ The Restive Earth,” for “ Earth Rearing” 
(Zemlja diibom); the text printed on paper through which 
the prints show—these and other faults will doubtless be 
removed from a subsequent edition of the book. 

HUNTLY CARTER 


THE DRAWINGS OF ANTONIO CANAL (CALLED 
CANALETTO), by DeTLev, BARON VON HADELN ; trafislated 
by CAMPBELL Dopcson. Crown folio, pp. 8 + 34 + 
plates 72. Buckram. (London: Duckworth.) £3 13s. 6d. 
Canaletto’s drawings speak very well for themselves, 
but it is an advantage to have Baron von Hadeln speaking 
well for them also. The translator might have omitted 
the “ very ” from the reference to Mrs. Finberg’s “ very 





IN A PARK By Canaletto 
Windsor Castle Collection (No. 7,555) 


From The Drawings of Antonio Canal (London : Duckworth) 
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THE TRANSEPT OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE 
By Canaletto 
Windsor Castle Collection (No. 7430) 


From The Drawings of Antonio Cana! (London : Duckworth) 


exact dates,” but text and authorities quoted in it all 
conspire very rightly to do honour to the artist con- 
cerned. The book itself is a splendid monument to his 
genius, and raises the hope that more of these fine 
volumes derived from the Continent will find their way 
into the hands of the London publishers. The plates 
are splendid, the book is handsome as well as authorita- 
tive, and nothing in the way of Canaletto research has 
been altogether neglected. Wise advice is provided for 
the intending student of Canaletto drawings, and due 
credit is afforded to the English aspect of the artist’s 
activity and proper acknowledgment of the English 
sources. Berlin, Florence, Paris, and Vienna are named 
as such, and fine examples from their collections given, 
but London and Windsor produce the greater number : 
the British Museum, the Victoria and Albert, the private 
collectors; but it is the Royal Library at Windsor Castle 
that stands supreme in quantity, and, in spite of certain 
disparagement of the English drawings. in quality. A 
list of Canaletto’s drawings with their sizes is given, 
and is supplemented by one of the drawings of 
Bernardo Bellotto. The Canaletto plates number 
sixty-three, and the Bernardo Bellotto nine. The 
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drawings are delicious; Canaletto’s paintings possess a 
charm which has not been extensively equalled, but the 
drawings with their insouciant lines of sky and water 
have an equal charm although deprived of colour. The 
essential line of Canaletto asserts itself; his sensibility 
to the value of the straight line is everywhere present. 
The fascination of his sticks and poles, his fishing rods, 
his masts and flagstaffs, his scaffolding; even the litter of 
his country cottage courts is always present. The value 
of his verticals and horizontals, his diagonals and the 
long lines of his perspectives, are the very orientation of 
drawing; these things make Canaletto’s drawings a 
marvellous performance, but he was an observer of 
nature as well as of architecture, an interpreter of trees in 
addition to entablatures. His loose-line figures, baroque 
as they seem, show that he had also a feeling for 
humanity at large as well as in little as they went their 
way in and out of his great buildings and peopled the 
boats on his canals. A delightful book. 
K. P. 


THE ARMOURY OF .THE;CASTLE, by OswaLp GraF 

Trapp. Translated, with a preface, by JAMES Gow MANN. 

500 numbered copies. |(London: Methuen.) £4 14s. 6d. 

net. 

Here is a piece of work that cried aloud for publica- 
tion; and it has been done in a manner eminently satisfy- 
ing. The rumoured wonders of Churburg, too long 
“‘ wropt in mystery,” are herein shown fully to deserve 
their reputation, and the book in its English dress is a 
credit to author, translator, and publishers alike. As 
translator and editor Mr.}Mann proves himself fully 
equal to the exacting demands of his task. Churburg is 





CUIRASS OF VERTICAL SPLINTS WITH 
ORNAMENTAL BRASS BORDER 


Italian (Milan), circa 1390. Churburg armoury 





** PIG-FACED ” BASCINET ‘Hounskull) WITH 
AVENTAIL (Curtain of Mail) 


Italian (Milan), circa 1390. In Churburg 


nowadays without its like; it is the sole surviving ancestral 
armoury of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. 

Non cuivis contigit adire Corinthum. Amid the dis- 
persal of so many old family collections Churburg, 
undisturbed, keeps itself to itself. Casual sightseers and 
tradesmen are not encouraged. Its armoury consists 
exclusively of the battle and tournament accoutrements 
of the Trapp family, their predecessors the bailiffs of 
Match, and their followers from the late fourteenth to 
the seventeenth centuries; as a whole it is remarkable 
for quantity, quality, and condition. Of the sumptuous 
“‘ parade” pieces or the ingenious eccentricities dear 
alike to the parvenu collector and the unsophisticated 
badaud you will find nothing here; but if you would see 
how a great noble and his retinue went armed for battle 
in the olden days, nowhere else can you find it so well 
shown. Thanks to their remarkable preservation, due 
to the clear mountain air (Churburg stands remote in the 
gorges of the Vintschgau, South Tyrol, a German- 
speaking district, ceded to Italy on the conclusion of the 
war), the exhibits have been unimpaired by “ restora- 
tion ” or over-cleaning. There are no “ fakes ” and few 
“built-up ” armours. Nowhere else are to be found so 
many pieces retaining, more or less intact, their original 
linings, straps, rivets and buckles—and this among the 
most ancient of them. Such accessories afford much 
practical evidence as to the actual wearing of armour. 
The author’s introduction and the translator’s preface 
explain how Churburg comes to include so much of the 
work of the greatest armourers and the great schools of 
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Milan, Innsbruck, Augsburg, and Nuremberg. (Incident- 
ally, they explain the strange dearth of offensive weapons.) 
In armourers’ marks Churburg is exceptionally rich, 
and the methodical list of these at the end of the book is 
not its least valuable feature. It enables us to identify 
the work not only of Missaglias, Seusenhofers, and 
Treytz, but of others hitherto mere names. While 
nearly every item will reward the armour-student, we can 
here but allude to the crowning glory of the collection, 
the series of early armours, helmets, etc. (Nos. 13-21), 
dating from c. 1390-1450. Only the fine suit 
of Frederick the Victorious at Vienna and another at 
Berne, both the work of the Missaglia workshops, and 
dating c. 1450-60, can challenge comparison; but nowhere 
is to be seen the like of No. 13 : a “ pig-faced ” bascinet 
(hounskull) with its original aventail (curtain of mail) and 
cuirass to match of c. 1390, completed by vambraces 
and gauntlets of the same date and character, and all 
retaining their linings and mounts! Altogether, con- 
sidering that they are practically homogeneous, the 
completeness of most of the earlier armours here is 
rmarkable. 

Mr. Mann’s preface and personal comments should 
be studied by all serious students of armour. His re- 
marks on “ Maximilian” armour are very suggestive, 
and his just plea for a reformed nomenclature, based on 
original evidence, in place of the appalling Wardour 
Street jargon now generally current, deserves cordial 
commendation. F. M. K. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ART, by H. G. SPEARING. 8vo. 

Two vols. (London: Benn.) 42s. net. 

Except for a new preface and a few additions to the 
notes this book is merely a reprint of the first edition, 
published in 1912. The only new illustration is the 
photograph of the delightful little electrum donkey found 
at Ur by Mr. Woolley, who dates it at about 3500 B.c. 
Perhaps the treasures of Tutankhamen’s tomb lie rather 
outside the scope of a work on the childhood of art, but 
most readers will regret that none of Mr. Woolley’s 
wonderful photographs and plans of the excavations at 
Ur are included. Possibly the state of Sumerian civiliza- 
tion may have been already decadent in Abraham’s day, 
but to most of us Abraham and his contemporaries seem 
extraordinarily remote, and a short account of the 
excavations would have been especially welcome to those 
who could not go to the lectures or to the exhibition in 
the British Museum. Although the same objects are 
illustrated, in a few cases, as e.g. the Euphronius vase 
at Perugia, a poor colour plate is now replaced by a 
half-tone block. 

In one of the rare additions to the notes Mr. Spearing 
puts forward an interesting suggestion as to the antiquity 
of the myth of our lion and unicorn (note 40). 

The bibliography should be brought more up to date. 
In the Greek section, besides the book on Greek vase 
painting by Buschor (not Buschov), the great work on 
Greek Painting and Drawing by Pfuhl should be men- 
tioned, at any rate in the abbreviated form translated 
by Beazley. Mention should be made of some of the very 
important German publications which have appeared 
since the first edition came out. It might be as well to 
include the German Jahrbuch and the Austrian Jahreshefte 
among the periodicals. In the Cretan section Bossert’s 
“ Alt-Kreta ” is well worth mentioning. 
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The production and printing are beautiful, and such 
as we expect from the house of Benn. 
C. K. JENKINS. 


THE LEVINSKAYA SYSTEM OF PIANOFORTE TECH- 
NIQUE AND TONE-COLOUR, by Maria LEVINSKAYA. 
8vo. (London: Dentand Sons.) 10s. 6d. net. 

The author of this book claims to have discovered, 
after many years’ study under several teachers and by 
independent research, a way of playing the piano which 
she describes as “ the Levinskaya system.” To pupils 
of Leschetizky this book is of great interest. For, 
though I feel sure that the writer’s good faith is unques- 
tionable, the main points of this so-called new method 
were being taught by Leschetizky to crowds of other 
pupils and myself thirty years ago. We were not 
taught the names of our muscles, we had no diagrams, 
but we were shown exactly what to do and how to do it, 
including the “legitimate arm movements ” which the 
author is unaware that Leschetizky recognized in his 
teaching. 

On p. 129 she writes : “ A simple but important fact, 
which up to the present has apparently escaped the notice 
of pianoforte teachers, is that in one and the same limb, 
and at one and the same moment, one of its parts— 
provided muscular control has been properly developed— 
can be in a state of fixation whilst another part can be in 
a state of looseness.” It is true that “ pump, coffee- 
mill and caterpillar motions ” were unknown to us, but 
we all learned this secret of a loose arm combined with 
fingers of steel, perfect muscular control, the use of 
curves, the advantage of studying passages in groups, 
the intense mental concentration through which, as the 
writer of this book says, “ a wonderful re-education of 
body and mind is accomplished, and a door opened to a 
very real and new-found happiness.” 

Unfortunately Leschetizky, whose only master was 
Czerny, never wrote a word himself about the system 
which he spent his life in perfecting, and which entirely 
revolutionized piano playing and teaching. Although two 
of his greatest assistants published books, neither included 
everything, and his own sayings are often misquoted and 
misapplied by people who did not know him. 

With regard to “tone-colour,” another possibility 
occurs to me. Madame Levinskaya apparently never 
studied in Vienna, and perhaps she may not know that 
the word ‘“‘ Dynamik,” which was always on Leschetizky’s 
lips, means, in Viennese German, not “ power,” but 
*‘ tone-colour.” ‘That was the essence of Leschetizky’s 
teaching : every possible variety of touch and tone could 
and must be attained by any ordinarily gifted pupil. 

The book is carefully illustrated by many diagrams 
and several musical examples. 

CONSTANCE JENKINS. 


THE GREEK TRADITION IN SCULPTURE, by W. R. 
AGaRD. (London: Humphrey Milford; Oxford University 
Press.) 13s. 6d. net. 

In this little book, the latest of the Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Archzology, the wonderful continuance of the 
Greek tradition is traced from classical times to the present 
day. In view of the very close intercourse which, as 
recent research shows, existed between western Europe 
and Byzantium, even before the tenth century, hardly 
enough is made of the persistence of Greek tradition in 
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Romanesque and Gothic work, especially in the sculptural 
decoration of the churches. It is not only the apostles of 
St. Etienne at Toulouse and the saints of St. Trophime 
at Arles that are “‘ genuinely classic.” 

Not everyone will agree with the writer’s opinion 
that Jean Goujon’s water nymphs (Fig. 23) resemble 
Greek work ; there is far more of the flamboyant Roman 
than of the severe Greek in them. 

The revolt against the insipidity of Canova and 
Thorvaldsen, started by Rude and Barye and carried 
further by Rodin, never shook off the classical spirit. 
As the writer says of Rodin, most of the points of his 
impressionistic technique, “‘ the morbidezza, the contrast 
between the flesh values and the coarse-tooled hair and 
background—were common _stock-in-trade of the 
Alexandrian school.” 

In Meunier, as he rightly points out, we have “ the 
first modern in the Greek tradition of monumental 
sculpture.” Without the least straining beyond his own 
everyday experience he made statues of miners and other 
working-men which have all the essentials of the Greek 
spirit. “ His Stevedore (Fig. 27) is worthy to stand beside 
the Theseus of the Parthenon, the whole is so superbly 
poised, so dignified in its fine simplicity.” 

As the writer points out, the most hopeful sign of the 
present day is the return of modern sculptors to the 
Greek tradition of doing their own stone-cutting. Carving 
directly from stone is essentially different from building 
upamodelinclay. Bourdelle, with his powerful Heracles 
and his beautifully architectural Virgin of Alsace, went 
back to the archaic Greek in form and spirit. Méaillol, 
who prefers bronze to marble, aims more at “ flowing 
lines and flexible rhythms.” Metzner, who is classed as 
“‘ Egyptian, even Assyrian,” failed in a theme on a large 
scale as notably as MeStrovié succeeded. MeStrovic¢, 
to whom the writer scarcely does justice, made a brilliant 
success of the Mausoleum at Cavtat. Here he was respon- 
sible for both the architecture and sculpture. This 
magnificent monument and the chapel at Bra¢ by Rosandi¢ 
lead us to hope that the close alliance between architecture 
and sculpture which existed in Greek times may be revived. 
In his Canadian War Memorial, though it is carved in 
twenty-four planes, MeStrovi¢ goes back to the austerity 
of early Greek stele. 

In such a small book it is impossible to include every- 
one, but fine sculptors like Eric Gill and Rosandié at 
least deserve mention. 


The book is fully illustrated. C. K. JENKINS. 





FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 


By KINETON PARKES 


SCULPTURE, by A. M. RinpGez, M.A., Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 26 + 
186 + plates xl. Cloth. (New York: Payson and Clarke 
[Brewer and Warren.]) $6. 1929. 

Dr. Agnes Rindge towards the end of her book asks 
if any deductions may be drawn from the variety of 
twentieth-century sculpture. They can; but the varieties 
cited in her book are so few that it would be dangerous 
to deduce anything at all from them. Even the sculptors 
of America mentioned may be counted on the fingers; 
many of the most significant of the European men are 
totally ignored. Scandinavia and Finland do not exist 


for Dr. Rindge; Spain is allowed two sculptors, and the 
name of one of them is not spelt correctly; England is 
allowed two; Switzerland’s chief plastic artist is given to 
Germany, and France has apparently but two living men 
of any importance. This casual treatment has no real 
excuse, for at least half a dozen good books with a wide 
survey of modern sculpture have been published in 
America during the last ten years, and to the author of 
one of them the book is dedicated. It would seem that 
the publishers’ announcement on the paper jacket of the 
volume has, unlike most such statements, some excuse. 
It states that “‘ Here, for the first time, contemporary art 
is discussed at length.”” The excuse is that the author of 
“ Sculpture ” is ignorant of much that has been written 
recently on her subject, and that she has not otherwise 
accounted for the lapse. There is a certain amount of 
discussion of esthetics based on three general expositions 
by authors for the moment popular both in England and 
America, but it does not help in the least to elucidate the 
contemporary plastic and glyptic form problem. The 
index is solely one of names, ancient and modern, and 
the restricted nature of the book may be judged from the 
fact that these do not number much more than a 
hundred all told; principles, places, and special pieces are 
not indexed. There are forty plates, but the 300 illus- 
trations on them are, of course, much too small, and the 
selection of them is quite arbitrary. 

Yet the book has considerable value. It has a certain 
amount of scholarship, it is possessed of an enthusiasm 
for sculpture and a desire for its appreciation; much of 
its criticism is penetrating; its generalizations are often 
fecund and sometimes profound, but its scope is too 
wide; its treatment too heterogeneous. It is a 
thoroughly honest and hearty study and a valuable 
addition to the literature of sculpture. 


ART STUDIES, MEDIEVAL, RENAISSANCE, AND 
MODERN, edited by Members of the Departments of the 
Fine Arts at Harvard and Princeton Universities. Large 
8vo, pp. xvi + 206 + plate illustrations. Vol. VII. Boards. 
(Cambridge, U.S.A.: Harvard University Press; London : 
Humphrey Milford.) 17s. 6d. 1929. 

The first issue of this publication was less than half 
the size of the present volume, but no less important in 
its contents. ‘“‘ Art Studies” started well; it grows 
better, and bids fair to establish itself as one of the half- 
dozen most important of its kind. It is not published for 
profit, and it is the cheapest volume of its character now 
available. It is made possible by the Arthur Sachs 
Foundation, one of those benevolent institutions of the 
United States which is raising the study and collection 
of art in America to a very high level. It has as editors 
A. Kingsley Porter of Harvard, and Charles Rufus 
Morey of Princeton, with four consulting American 
editors and Belle da Costa Greene as managing editor; 
and it has, in addition, an advisory council of some thirty 
art experts mostly non-American. This council un- 
doubtedly is an asset of great value, but it will be pleasant 
when the time arrives for “‘ Art Studies” to be all- 
American in its conduct, relying entirely upon its own 
art-scholarship, and it will then be on a level with certain 
publications of a similar character in Europe. 

The present volume consists of seven separate 
adventures in artistic research by, of course, American 
students. A second instalment of “ Portraits of the 
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Evangelists in Greek and Latin manuscripts ” is followed 
by a fifty-page article on the “ Illustrated Manuscripts of 
Prudentius.” “ A Spanish Altar Frontal ” in the Gualino 
collection is short, but interesting; and three papers on 
Gothic work on an early Christian sarcophagus, the 
frescoes at Monte Sepi, and the North Italian ivories in 
the Museo Christiano of the Vatican, are well done. The 
forty-page memoir of Pietro Lorenzetti is admirable. The 
number of illustrations is almost excessive, but they give 
to a stout and comely volume a value which it is 
impossible to over-estimate. 


SOUNDING STONES OF ARCHITECTURE, by PuHi.ip 

N. Youtz. Crown 8vo, pp. 256. Cloth. (New York: 

W. W. Norton.) $2.50. 1929. 

In America art books are almost always written to be 
read. Here is a typical example which is a story as 
interesting as though it were a novel. It is the romance 
of an art, and every effort has been made by its author 
and its publisher to give it the widest appeal. It treats of 
architecture as an art for the use of man and incidentally 
for his delectation. Houses are to live in, temples to 
pray in, monuments to express gratitude, fountains to 
encourage and to quench thirst. Architecture, as the 
author implies, where it is good art, is difficult to ignore. 
It is non-representational, and therefore relies on its own 
abstract qualities for appreciation. It is apart from 
sculpture and painting, but is glad of the aid of these arts 
in rendering itself more attractive. This little book 
relies for its attraction, not only on its story of architec- 
ture, but upon the art of interesting and continuous 
narrative; on its logical progression, with the adventitious 
aid of its author’s eager receptivity; and as exterior attrac- 
tions the aim and the author are recommended to the 
reader quite pleasantly by the publisher, who tells us that 
Philip Youtz is an architect interested in philosophy and 
design, a traveller in the Far East, and a wayfarer in 
Europe. It is obvious that he is an acute observer. 
Moreover, he has already published a book on esthetics 
to which the present volume is a practical pendant. 
During his travels in Brittany he came across the 
“sounding stones ” which, according to the Bretons, lie 
upon the banks of one of their rivers and give forth 
beautiful music, music such as is heard at low tide in 
the bay of Douarnenez. Philip Youtz makes the stones 
of architecture give out beautiful music in this most 
attractive book. His rendering of architecture deals with 
actualities and not with books. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF LANDSCAPE PAINT- 
ING, by JoHN F. Carson. 8vo, pp. 8 + 260. Cloth. 
(Maryland, Mountain Park Lake, National Publishing 
Society.) 1928. 

This is one of those disarming books that are of no 
use to anybody who cannot discern the point of view 
from which they are written. Anyone, however, having 
achieved that vantage will find the book full of interest 
and, indeed, charm. Loving nature, John F. Carlson 
maintains that pictures belong to the studio, and that 
they should not be mere transcripts from nature. There 
is a great deal to be said for this view; but art is art, and 
no matter where a picture is painted, if it is a true work 
of art it must be based on nature. A picture is a 
creation; nature is nature; and John F. Carlson maintains 
that it is the artist’s job to put nature right where she is 
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wrong. Why not? After all, the artist’s job is to create 
a presentation of his own intuition and obviously nature 
can only help him, stimulate him, but not do his work 
for him. So it is the object of this practical volume to 
tell the would-be artist how to do his work and what to 
strive for in doing it, and what to avoid. It recognizes 
a factor which is often overlooked in painting: there is 
colour, there is light, there is space. The Impressionists 
were so absorbedly intrigued with light and the 
mechanics of colour that they did not await the develop- 
ment of the third factor of space. How many picture- 
painters have failed lamentably because they rendered so 
much of their canvases void; lacking entirely in interest; 
dead colour; colour without cause or meaning! To 
this the question of quality is nearly related, and the 
author has good things to say on quality. It is more 
nearly related to technic than to vision, but it is hardly 
less important. It can be carried to excess; but how 
beautiful even this excess is in the little pictures, for 
example, of the great Dutch masters. This technic is 
briefly and wisely dealt with in the straightforward 
didactics of this book. 


L’ART EGEEN, par JEAN CHARBONNEAUX. Large 8vo, pp. 60 + 
plates lxiv. Sewn. (Paris: Les Editions G. vanOest.) 1929. 


What is there new under the sun? The earth 
changes geologically, but is not a new earth; art changes, 
but its change is its eternal function. Change and decay 
may be seen in the history of art, but the indomitable 
spirit of creation persists in man; his ingenuity is never 
destroyed, but only modified. Man must function 
intellectually as physically. The new art is but a 
variation of the old; transcending sometimes, sometimes 
lamentably failing; the architecture, sculpture, painting, 
ceramic, metalwork of the Aegean does not vary in 
essentials from those of Maya. The cave drawings of 
Altamira are very like the bas-reliefs found at Knossos; 
Part nouveau was anticipated at Mycene; Devonshire 
pottery is an imitation of Minoan; Chinese painting is 
consistent with the principles of Minoan; Brancousi’s 
Mademoiselle Pogany was anticipated by the Cycladic 
head in marble in the National Museum at Athens; the 
modernist painter, Goerg, might have drawn inspiration 
as to form from the Knossos frescoes; and Minoan 
teacups are not unknown in present-day art schools. All 
this is suggested by the new addition to the “ Biblio- 
theque d’Histoire de l’Art,” by Jean Charbonneaux; 
not in his text, but in the wonderfully intriguing set of 
plates. He has produced a stimulating, suggestive, and 
sensible book. 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE OF PRAGUE, by E. Dostat 
and J. SIMA, with a preface by Lewis EINSTEIN. Quarto, 
pp. xvi + 32 + plates 151. Cloth gilt. (Paris : Published 
at the Sign of the Pegasus.) 1927. 

This volume has two main interests, intrinsic and 
practical. Its many pictures are unsurpassed in artistic 
and topographical interest; its introduction is interesting. 
As a piece of bookmaking it is, in character with its 
subject, quite baroque in feeling. In type and page it is 
good; the rag paper is good for the text, but bad for the 
illustrations. It is a gallant attempt, quite worth making, 
but it does not herald from the literary, artistic, 
or practical points of view the excellence of such later 
volumes of the Pegasus Press already noted in APOLLO. 
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It has to be chronicled, however, for the Pegasus pub- 
lications in authority and beauty have now ‘made a 
special place for themselves in modern book-production 
and in responsible and advanced art criticism and history. 
As for baroque architecture in Prague, what can be said ? 
The city is a treasure-house in its every old street. Modern 
building has made great strides during the first years of 
his centurty, but the things of greatest value have not 
only been spared, but preserved; and the renovation and 
adaptation of the greater monuments are piously pursued, 
side by side with the erection of great new university 
and other buildings. Prague will, with its enlightened 
government, still maintain its prestige as an epitome of 
architecture; its Gothic and its Baroque always of the 
greatest importance. The text of the volume is in 
English. 


HANSEATISCHE MALEREI UND PLASTIK IN SKAN- 
DINAVIEN, von V. Curt HABICHT. 8vo, pp. 8 + 66, 
illustrations 40 + plates 41. Linen. (Berlin : G. Grote’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung.) Marks 13. -1926. 


The Baltic is rapidly becoming one of the playgrounds 
of Europe and the towns on its shores, those of the 
Hanseatic League among them, are becoming as familiar 
as Naples or Athens. These towns are possessed of great 
treasures of art. Each one of them had its school of 
architecture, sculpture, or painting, and there are 
churches and halls in all states of preservation or decay 
that still harbour masterpieces, especially of the northern 
primitives. There are other cities which have collected 
works of art produced in the Hanseatic towns proper, 
and translated them to their own churches and museums. 
With such this very interesting book by Curt Habicht 
deals, not only in Scandinavian Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen, but in Finnish Helsingfors and Wéra, opening 
out what will be to many a new field of investigation and 
pleasure 


LES RUSSES, par G. K. LOUKOMsKI. Pott 4to, pp. 80 + 
plates 60. Sewn. (Paris : Les Editions Rieder.) Francs 20. 


Russia is a problem : portentous, formidable, over- 
whelming. It has the potentialities of the great Asiatic 
invasion, for it is vast in population, in ignorance, and in 
fatalism. The Russia of current acceptance—a serfdom, 
a royal rule, a revolution—is merely a phase, and with this 
phase G. K. Loukomski deals. It is the civilized phase 
of the Russia which assumed, but did not assimilate, the 
culture of Europe nor develop the culture of the East: 
a charming Russia, with ever a sinister background. 
The author deals with the more pleasant aspect of his 
subject and from the point of view of humanitarianism 
rather than from that of history. As art and archzological 
expert, he writes with complete authority and has 
produced a most readable book to which the illustrations, 
ethnic and artistic, add much illumination. These, with 
the references in the text, bring the story down to the 
years immediately before the revolution. 


MODERNE NORSK VIEGGMALERI, by ARNE NyGArRD 


NILSsEN. Large 8vo, pp. 143, illus. Boards. (Oslo: 
Gyldendal Norsk Forlag.) Crowns 12. 1928. 


During the present century there has sprung up in 
Norway a distinctive and distinguished school of mural 
decoration of which this interesting volume contains 


particulars. Opening with a short description of wall- 
painting as practised by Delacroix, Liebermann, Puvis 
de Chavannes, Ferdinand Hodler, and Hans von 
Marrées, and a reference to Axel Gallén and Joakim 
Skovgaard, the striking work done mostly in Oslo 
and Bergen is described and illustrated. In subject 
it is national, with the nationality of tradition strongly 
marked, or with the nationality of the life of the 
present day. In this it follows, or coincides with, 
contemporary Norwegian architecture, which lends itself 
to mural treatment. Those who have seen the great 
telegraph hall in Oslo built about ten years ago will 
realize this, and this place is one of the most important 
to be treated by the new decorators. The artist here is 
Alf Rolsen, and his subjects are mostly industrial. Indeed, 
from the time of Pehr Hillestr6m, Norwegian artists have 
been largely employed in exploiting industrial scenes, or 
otherwise, in depicting national legends, and Rolsen has 
painted a number of the latter in certain private houses 
in Oslo. These are more or less satisfying, although in 
both kinds he has relied largely on realism to which the 
Norwegian genius is prone. Effective as it is in mural 
work, when devoted to purely period work it comes 
dangerously near to defeating its own ends and resolves 
itself into mere illustration. Per Krohg, on the walls of 
the Grand Café in Oslo, overdoes the fashions, types, 
and portraits, and serves to distract attention, especially 
that of the visitor viewing these paintings for the first 
or second time. They are good realism, for they are 
purely café scenes, but they are not good decoration. 
The same mistake is made by Bjarne Lund in the Café 
Boulevard at Bergen, the period being a little later, and 
Yngve Anderson has decorated another café with mere 
transcripts of things seen—streets, houses, and factories. 
The schools and gymnasiums and the churches contain 
frescoes, but it is always difficult to get into these places 
to view them. 


DAS KOSTUM DER BLUTEZEIT HOLLANDS, 1600-60, 
von FRITHJOF VAN THIENEN. 8vo, pp. 8 + 180 + illus. 72 + 
diagrams 6. Sewn. (Berlin: Deutscher Kunstverlag.) 
Marks 25. 1930. 


This is a most ingenious and systematic setting out 
of the costumes of Holland at the flowering time of her 
art, derived in the earlier stages from prints and in the 
later from pictures. It begins with Hubert Goltzius and 
ends with Jan Vermeer. Included are J. van der Velde, 
P. Moreelse, S. Mesdach, Frans Hals, Van Dyke, G. Hon- 
thorst, Van der Helst, and G. Terborch. All these and 
many more are illustrated, and in the series of clever 
diagrams the development of the coat, doublet, and 
underwear, the dress bodice and sleeves and skirt, the 
ruff, the hat and headdress are shown by drawings made 
from the pictures of the masters, placed for the purpose 
side by side and dated. The period dealt with is short, 
but the account of its costumes by Frithjof van Thienen 
is sufficiently long and detailed. Characteristics of 
breeches and coats and smaller details, while dealt with in 
the text and illustrated in the pictures, are not subjected 
to the acute analysis to which other parts of the costume 
of citizen and soldier, their sisters and their wives, are 
subjected. The fashions depicted are not all indigenous, 
for many of them are described as in the English, 
French, and Spanish modes. 
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OMAGGIO A MODIGLIANI, 
Sewn. (Milano : Foro Bonaparte 5a, Giovanni Scheiwiller.) 


A KEVE KONYVE, published by The Kéve Society of 
Hungarian Artists. Small 8vo, pp. 64, illus. Linen. 
(Budapest : Varfok-utca 2.) 1929. 

This charming book is an expression of the 
ardent minds of the younger artistic Hungarians. In 
Budapest the older artists are for the most part securely 
entrenched, and in some part supported by the Govern- 
ment. There is an extreme advanced guard, and this 
little volume comes between the academics and the 
moderns. Its contents include an article on the ancient 
town of Gyér, by Charles Csanyi, with reproductions of 
several of the baroque architectural features, and some 
literary contributions, including studies of “‘ The Artist ” 
and “ The Art Collector as Mecenas.” The illustrations 
are mostly after pictures by the young Hungarian 
painters whose work it would be a pleasure to see in 
England, for it has considerable value, not only in 
landscape but in figure-work and portraiture. 


DER MALER DAUMIER, Herausgegeben von EDUARD FuCcHs. 


Nachtrag. Folio, pp. 16, illus. 18 + plates 271 to 352, 
reproductions 140. Boards. (Minchen: Albert Langen.) 
Marks 20. 1930. 


The first and major part of this fine work was pub- 
lished in 1927 and reviewed in APOLLO in 1928. The 
Supplement now appearing is very welcome, for it 
records and reproduces many fresh oil-paintings, water- 
colour and other drawings, and sketches. There are no 
less than 108 in the text and 566 on the plates, which is 
a generous allowance. The pagination of this Supple- 
ment is continuous with the original volume, so that it 
is possible to bind up the work in a single volume. A 
feature of the original was the series of modellings by 
the master; a feature of the Supplement is the series of 
caricatures. including those of the classical deities, which 
are quite entertaining. Eduard Fuchs adds to his 
criticisms certain others which he is able to make, 
benefiting by the further research he has pursued since the 
first publication. His work now stands as the authority 
on the great French artist-humanist who offers so 
powerful an appeal to the German mentality. It is 
strange that in England it is only Daumier’s work as a 
painter that seems to attract general interest. © 


HONORE DAUMIER, von Fritz STAHL. Large 8vo, pp. 87, 
illus. 72. Sewn. (Berlin : Rudolf Mosse Buchverlag.) 

The scale and scope of this publication is modest. 
Fritz Stahl’s text runs only to nine pages, and the illus- 
trations are lithographs, woodcuts, and pen-and-ink 
drawings. Dates are afforded to nearly all, which is a 
simple matter, as most of them are derived from 
“Le Charivari” and “ La Caricature ”—those famous 
journals of the Paris of the 1830’s to the 1870’s—so far as 
Daumier was concerned. There were others: “‘ L’Associa- 
tion Mensuelle,” “‘ Chronique de Paris,” ‘‘ Le Prisme,” 
*“* Le Boulevard,” “ Le Journal Amusant,” and “‘ Le Monde 
Illustré,” all of which are still available for collectors. 
These, before very long, will become exhausted if the 
interest in Daumier grows as it has done during the last 
few years, especially in Germany. It is as the great 
artistic humanist that Daumier appears in this volume; 
the man who could recognize and share the foibles of 
men and women—even those of the man of law—without 
malice or even unkindness. In this respect Daumier 
excels Gavarni and ranges with Leech; his humour was 
as kindly as that of Leech and less savage than that of 
Gavarni. 
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1884-1920. 8vo, pp. 80. 


Homage to Modigliani! A beautifully printed little 
book issued on January 25, 1930, the tenth anniversary 
of the artist’s death. Giovanni Scheiwiller, who has 
written on Modigliani already, contributes a pious intro- 
duction and prints three of Modigliani’s short poems. 
The artist was friendly with the young writers on art in 
Paris—Jean Cocteau, Waldemar George, Paul Guillaume, 
André Salmon—and they add their testimony. The 
painters with whom Modigliani associated in Paris send 
their regards: Georges Braque, Maurice de Vlaminck, 
Othon Friesz, and his fellow-countrymen—Giorgio de 
Chirico, Carlo Carra, and Felice Casorati. There are 
several others of equal importance, and a frontispiece 
shows Modigliani in company with Picasso and Salmon. 
Only 200 examples of this desirable brochure have been 
privately printed. 


BOURDELLE, par ANDRE FONTAINAS. Pott 4to, pp. 64 + 
plates 60. Sewn. (Paris : Les Editions Rieder.) Francs 20. 
1930. 

Much has been written on the work of Bourdelle, and 
much more will be written as time goes on. The master 
had so many pupils and admirers, and his words, spoken 
and written, have been piously cherished. In this new 
study these words are allowed to speak for their author, 
and it becomes of all the more value on this account. In 
other directions it is admirable, and it provides a straight- 
forward account of the master and his works, which is 
well supplemented by the rich series of representative 
illustrations, including the monuments and decorations, 
the ideal pieces, and certain drawings. It is the latest 
addition to the series “‘ Masters of Modern Art.” 


HUBERT ROBERT, par PAuL SENTENAC. Pott 4to, pp. 64 + 
plates 60. Sewn. (Paris : Les Editions Rieder.) Francs 20. 
1929. 

The eighteenth-century French painter, Hubert 
Robert, was a distinguished exponent of classical architec- 
tural landscape, and Turner might well have learned 
something from his pictures, and Ruskin might well have 
admired his drawings. Two books wholly on his works 
have been published, and quite a number of studies of 
considerable extent have appeared in other books and 
magazines. This new and interesting volume by Paul 
Sentenac is a welcome and generous reminder of the 
master, and appears in a series of “‘ Old Masters ” issued 
by Les Editions Rieder. His pictures are widely dis- 
persed throughout France, and were for thirty years 
prominent features of the Académie Royale; his decora- 
tive work is of the high order of his period. 


LES ARTISTES NOUVEAUX 
CLAUDE MONET, par CHARLES LEGER. 
CAMILLE PISSARRO, par CHARLES KUNSTLER. 
MAURICE UTRILLO, par ApoLF BASLER. 
MARCEL GROMAIRE, par GEORGES PILLEMENT. 
PASCIN, par YvAN GOLL. 
KOKOSCHA, par Hans HEILMAIER. 
PERKEKE, par PAvuL FIERENS. 
Each brochure pp. 12 + plates 32. 
G. Crés.) Francs 10. 1929-30. 
These seven brochures bring the total number in the 
series to which they belong to fifteen. Each one is a 
useful introduction to the respective subjects, and 
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in each case the text is by a writer known for the 
excellence of more important books on art. The sig- 
nificance of these little volumes must not be overlooked, 
for they represent “ the movement,” not only in Paris, 
but in other Continental art centres. Mainly French, 
however, some half-dozen are divided between Belgium 
and Austria. It is curious that Germany is for the present 
omitted, while all the Northern nations are disregarded, 
together with most of the countries of Middle Europe. 
There can be only one explanation, and this is confirmed 
by the four later mentioned studies: they are concerned 
with the cult of the ugly. Monet and Utrillo are not so 
concerned. They work on the usual more or less 
beautiful aspects of nature and architecture, and deduce 
what they can from these sources, adding the charm of 
their individuality to their method of vision. The newer 
men have individuality, but there is a common factor 
which links them together. This factor is not merely the 
usual tie of the mere modernist, but a sense of the 
beauty of the ugly—in certain cases amounting to the 
beauty of the beastly—the ugly unfrelieved except by 
technical beauty: that of treatment, colour, line, and new 
vision. In only one case is there a trace of wit, and that 
in the case of Pascin, and herein is a certain beauty of 
subject as well as of treatment. The admirers of modern 
art who have not already possessed themselves of this 
series should hasten to do so, for it provides a good 
perspective from Renoir and Courbet to the youngest 
and latest of their successors. 


DER DORISCHE TEMPEL (Dargestellt am Poseidontemple 

zu Paestum), von MAX RAPHAEL. 8vo, pp. 112 + plates 20 

+ plans 10. Sewn. (Augsburg: Dr. Benno Filser.) 

Marks 12. 

A full and illuminating account of the Doric temple, 
with special reference to the Poseidon temple at Paestum, 
of which there are eight fine reproductions from photo- 
graphs of the structure and plans. In further illustration 
of the carefully pursued theme, the temple of Juno and 
the Concordia at Girgenti, the temple of Demeter at 
Segesta, and the Parthenon, are pictured, as well as the 
sculptures of Selinunt. A very exhaustive study with 
full architectural details and measurements. 


CORREGGIO, by Corrapo RICcI. 
phototype. 
1930. 
Senator Corrado Ricci, whose position at one time 

as Director of the Parma Galleries gave him special 

advantages for the study of this master, had already 
treated Correggio in his “‘ Antonio Allegri da Correggio, 

His Life, His Friends and Time,” which was published 

by the late William Heinemann in 1896. In the present 

work, which has the character of a new edition, he is 
therefore going over ground already traversed, but with 
all the advantage of wider experience and later research. 

It will be thus specially interesting, with the older work 

before me, which has been a cherished possession and 

guide for many years, to see what are the new points of 
view brought out in this new volume of “ Correggio.” 

In 1896 Dr. Ricci had already gone into the subject of 

the derivation of Allegri’s art from Mantegna, who held 

the position of court painter to the Gonzaga rulers, and 


With 296 reproductions in 
(Rome : Casa Editrice d’ Arte “ Valori Plastici.’’) 
Price 165 lire. 


stated that “ in the youthful works painted by Correggio, 
in and about 1512, we trace the influence of pictures by 
Mantegna at Mantua.” 

In the present work he goes much farther, and traces 
the actual hand of the young painter in the frescoes on 
the “ cupoletta”’ of the chapel in Alberti’s Church of 
S. Andrea at Mantua, which contains Mantegna’s tomb 





THE YOUNG S. JOHN BAPTIST 
Robinson Collection, London 


By Correggio 
By permission of Senator Corrado Ricci 


and bust by the medallist Sperandio. An old tradition, 
mentioned by Donesmondi, recorded that Correggio had 
painted in this chapel; but the frescoes in question are 
too far gone to afford any conclusive evidence, and we 
are on far safer ground when we reach the Madonna di 
S. Francesco at Dresden, where the whole composition 
and the Virgin herself clearly derive from the Madonna 
della Vittoria of Mantegna. In both the earlier and the 
present work the author definitely turns down the legend 
of Allegri’s visit to Rome, and shows clearly that the 
beautiful panels in chiaroscuro of the Camera di S. Paolo 
at Parma derived not from the Loggie of the Vatican, 
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which were actually completed later, but from antique 
medals and coins, to which the artist could easily have 
had access and of which the plates here given are 
convincing. 

By this time the master was already in possession of 
his unique creative powers, and among the sacred 
paintings of this time we come to one which has been 
much disputed, namely, the reading Magdalen of the 
Dresden Gallery. There is no possible doubt that 
Correggio painted this subject, his actual work being 
described with enthusiasm in a letter from Veronica 
Gambara (September 3, 1528) to Isabella d’Este; but 
Morelli attacked the authenticity of the Dresden painting, 
which he gave to Adrian van der Werff, or some painter 
of his time and school. Our author here, in a page of 
brilliant criticism, demolishes this attribution, showing 
that this Magdalen lying “ in terra” (on the ground) is 
mentioned in the Gonzaga letters as early as 1627, that is, 
twenty-two years before Van der Werff was born; and is, 
in fact, in Dr. Ricci’s opinion, a copy (the copper on 
which it is painted and the strident blue are proof of a 
later time) of the famous original, “‘ a copy ancient, fine, 
accurate (perhaps too much so), but a copy, probably 
Bolognese in its source.” 

Next to this work, in the magnificent series of plates 
which number 292 in full page, comes the triptych of the 
Misericordia at Correggio, of which the delightful young 
S. John Baptist, from the Robinson collection (see illus- 
tration) formed the left wing; and then we come to the 
superb decorations of S. Giovanni Evangelista at Farma, 
which led up to—and in some way fully equal—those 
of the Duomo. In these creations he expresses his sense 
of physical beauty, above all, in his angels “ genii dis- 
imprisoned, elemental sprites of nature,” said Symonds, 
“who belong to the generation of the fauns”; but a 
point which is of no less interest in his art is its mar- 
vellous sensibility to light. Our writer here gives atten- 
tion to this in his last critical chapter on “‘ The Art of 
Correggio,” in which he compares him very usefully with 
Raphael, Leonardo, Michelangelo, and shows that with 
him “ the light extends, between the figures painted, into 
the parts more secondary and remote, producing the new 
and perfect illusion that the forms created by him are 
really moving in space.” Here, in fact, we come very 
near to the secret of Allegri’s eternal fascination. Great 
in composition and drawing of the human form, and in 
the sense of exquisite beauty, he is perhaps greatest of 
all as the painter of light. S. B. 


DIE ZEICHNUNGEN DER UNIVERSITATSBIBLIOTHEK 
ERLANGEN. Kataloge der Prestel-Gesellschaft, Frankfurt 
a.M. 1929. Bd. I. MHerausgegeben von der “ Direktion 
der Universitatsbibliothek.” Bearbeitet von ELFRIED 
Bock. 613 Abbildungen auf 302 Lichtdrucktafeln, im 
Text 29 Lichtdruckabbildungen. Preis M. 220, 

The name of the Prestel Society of Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main has associations. It calls to mind the wonderful 
crayon and aquatint reproductions of drawings by Old 
Masters made by the Prestel family at Frankfurt towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. The society has 
already published a selection of drawings by Old Masters 
from various print rooms at Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Weimar, in sumptuous portfolios, partly in coloured 
facsimile reproductions ; and now, under a new manager, it 
is continuing these publications in the more modest form 
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FIG. I. 
(South Tyrol, about 1450-60) 


MADONNA AND CHILD 


of critical illustrated catalogues. The size and scale of 
the make-up have been correspondingly reduced, but 
great attention has been paid in the text to the scientific 
and critical treatment of the whole mass of drawings in 
each collection. The text therefore is now of primary 
importance, but at the same time it is reinforced by a 
number of small monochrome collotype illustrations of 
such drawings as for one reason or another are of particu- 
lar interest to the amateur, the collector, or the critic. 
The catalogue therefore is akin to those which have been 
recently issued by the large European print rooms at 
London, Berlin, Paris, and Vienna. 

The first collection chosen for this purpose has been 
the very important Bavarian collection of drawings by 
Old Masters in the University Library at Erlangen, a 
small town some miles distant from Nuremberg, a 
collection which till now has been known only to a very 
limited number of connoisseurs. It was created by the 
Margrave John Frederick, of Ansbach-Bayreuth (1667- 
86), who, in laying the foundation of his collection of art 
treasures, bought the drawings en bloc from the engraver 
Jakob Sandrart, in Nuremberg, a nephew of the famous 
German, “ Vasari” Joachim Sandrart, from whom he 
inherited a great many of them. In 1805 the whole of 
the Ansbach collection of graphic art was presented to 
the Erlangen library by the Prussian King Frederick 
William III, the heir of the last Margrave of Ansbach. 

The numerous and mostly anonymous primitive 
drawings which form the greater part of the Erlangen 
collection originate from the workshops of Pleydenwurff 
and Wolgemut (Diirer’s master), who were the leading 
artists in Nuremberg at the end of the Quattrocento. 
These drawings were accumulated for purposes of study, 
some of them being brought home by travelling appren- 
tices, a number being copies of graphic or other originals 
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FIG. Il. A YOUTH ASLEEP 


Master of the ““ Housebook” 


(Middlerenish, about 1480) 


from other districts or countries. These and the later 
Nuremberg drawings form the major part of the 
collection. 

For the task of sifting and identifying the contents of 
the collection the keeper of the library, Stollreither, 
enlisted the services of Professor Elfried Bock, from the 
Berlin print room, one of the finest connoisseurs of old 
German graphic art. The Erlangen collection has till 
now enjoyed the reputation of being one of the most 
problematic print rooms, but the author of the catalogue 
has succeeded in transforming the hitherto shapeless 
accumulation of largely unidentified drawings into an 
organic whole that is both intelligible and instructive to 
collectors and connoisseurs. The result of his critical 
and discriminating researches cannot fail to impress the 
student with a vivid sense of the rude strength, the 
freshness and beauty of old German drawings. The 
copiousness of old German drawings in the Erlangen 
collection, indeed, is such that it can bear comparison 
with the most famous European print rooms, which, in 
fact, purchased gradually in the course of the last century 
what in Erlangen has come down to us in the mass. Bock 
has first of all classified his enormous material geographic- 
ally, e.g. the Alpine districts (Austria and the Tyrol), 
Swabia, Franconia, and so on, and then arranged the 
drawings in chronological order and assigned them to 
the respective masters. 

In.a short survey like the present only a few unique 
and particularly artistic examples can be mentioned, but 


even this cannot fail to induce the student of drawings 
by Old Masters to pay more attention to this almost 
unknown collection, to which the text of the catalogue, 
together with the illustrations, provides a thoroughly 
reliable introduction. 

The oldest examples are some figure-sketches of the 
Bohemian School, dating from the fourteenth century 
and, according to an old inscription, from the hand of 
Junker of Prague. There are also very attractive and 
numerous remnants of a sketch-book of the Viennese 
School about 1420, a school which has only lately been 
recognized as having been an important factor in old 
German painting. The strong influence of the North 
Italian Trecento and Quattrocento School is discernible 
in some examples from South Tyrol, e.g. a “ Madonna 
and Child” (Fig. I), which reveals something of the 
lyrical beauty of a Jacopo Bellini and is, so to speak, a 
forerunner of Crivelli. 

Bock and M. I. Friedlander together have also 
discovered in the Erlangen collection the only example 
known as yet of a drawing by the famous sculptor and 
painter, Michael Pacher, one of the greatest geniuses in 
German art in the second half of the fifteenth century, 
namely, two sketches of a bishop’s mitre. They are 
drawn with monumental boldness, and are evidently 
made from an original mitre of the best period of the 
Middle Ages in some church treasury. There is also a 
fine pen sketch of a youth who has fallen asleep in an 
armchair, a genre motif. Bock assigns this to the 





FIG. III. THE PLANET LUNA 
Master I.B. (Georg Pencz, Nuremberg) 
(About 1529) 
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so-called Master of the “ Housebook” or “Amsterdam 
print room,” a painter and etcher from the Middle Rhine 
about 1470 (Fig. II). A large drawing, deeply religious 
in feeling, depicts the ‘‘ Death of the Virgin,” and must 
be ascribed to the Nuremberg School, probably to the 
Master of the Tucher Altar in the Frauenkirche at Nurem- 
berg (about 1450). Some designs for table fountains, for 
execution in metal, are ascribed by ancient tradition to 
the father-in-law of Albrecht Diirer, Hans Frey. 

The Erlangen collection till now has been chiefly 
known from Diirer’s portrait of himself as a youth (with 
a “ Holy Family” on the xeverse side), about 1491, which is 





|FIG. IV. VIEW OF A CHURCH CHOIR 
(Albrecht Altdorfer, about 1480-1538) 


one of the gems in the collection. But by a remarkable 
coincidence a portrait of Matthias Griinewald, executed 
by himself and forming part of the original Sandrart 
collection, has also been discovered among the drawings. 
Unfortunately, this chalk or charcoal sketch was badly 
damaged later on by being worked over with the pen. 
The Nuremberg designers of the early sixteenth 
century, who were pupils of Diirer, e.g. Beham, Kulm- 
bach, Schén, are very abundantly represented in the 
Erlangen collection. The design in Fig. III reveals all 
the swelling rhythm, the freshness, and at the same time 
the enthusiasm of these German craftsmen for the 
principles of the Italian Renaissance and the humanistic 
revival. It represents the goddess Luna, and was executed 
in print by the Master I.B., who is identical with George 
Pencz. Another great treasure is the large series of 
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designs for decorative art by Peter Flétner, who exercised 
an enormous influence upon the various applied arts in 
this Northern Renaissance and, while imbuing them 
with the decorative elements of southern art, fused them 
into a harmonious whole. Bock has also heightened the 
interest of this collection by detecting the hand of Flétner 
in a cycle of very graceful, diminutive illustrations to the 
mosaic books which recall, and can well bear comparison 
with, similar compositions by Holbein. There are also 
a number of drawings of great merit by the so-called 
Danube School (first half of the sixteenth century) by 
the famous masters Altdorfer and Huber. Altogether 
Professor Bock’s researches in this province have led to 
new results and combinations. This group has a manner 
of expressing itself graphically and a line-work that are 
quite its own. They have enabled it to attain to a quite 
novel impressiveness in the treatment of space, to create 
with watercolours fantastic and fairy-like landscapes and 
to build up architectural visions of a boldness that 
anticipate a Piranesi etching (Fig. IV). 

A large number of drawings of the mannerism (e.g. 
Bartholomaeus Spranger) and baroque epochs follow 
upon this golden age of German linear art. In fact, the 
native German drawings are altogether of more import- 
ance than those of the foreign schools, which number 
about 200 (Dutch and Italian of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries). For example, there are six quite 
charming landscapes which are convincingly attributed 
by Bock to Pieter Cornelius Kunst instead of Lautensack, 
and a sketch for stained glass by Scorel. 

The text is contained in a volume of more than four 
hundred pages, comprising some 1,660 items, and has 
also some illustrations of drawings from other collections 
which have been given for purposes of comparison. It is 
a model of scientific accuracy and completeness. The 
very valuable critical notices are appended to the descrip- 
tions and reveal an exhaustive knowledge of the material 
in other print rooms. This and the highly-cultivated 
sense and memory of form of the author, his critical ability 
and individual style, have enabled him to execute his 
task in an ideal manner. This new Prestel catalogue will 
be a reliable and, in fact, indispensable guide to students 
and amateurs in future researches in the sphere of old 
German drawings. The accompanying volume is 
splendidly got up, and contains about 600 small but 
very sharp and clear collotypes made by Obernetter, 
Munich, on 300 thin paper plates. In these the collection 
lives again. The reader cannot fail to have a lasting 
and delightful impression. 


THOMAS MUCHALL-VIEBROOK. 


MODELLING FOR SCULPTURE: a book for the beginner, 
by GrLBerT Bayes, F.R.B.S., H.R.I. (London: Winsor 
and Newton.) 3s. 


In this little guide to the sculptor’s art will be found 
all that is needful to help the first attempts of the begin- 
ner, and the author claims for it no more. Mr. Bayes, 
however, is a Romantic by temperament, and his advice 
and examples therefore show attention to accuracy of 
fact more than attention to the abstract values of plastic 
design. 
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LES DENTELLES GOTHIQUES, CLAMECY Drypoint by Samuel Chamberlain 


Edition limited to 100 artist’s proofs at £8 8 © each 


Published by Rebert Dunthorne & Son, Ltd. 
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LA CHARITE-SUR-LOIRE Drypoint by 


Edition limited to 100 artist’s proofs at £5 § © each 


Published by Robert Dunthorne & Son, Ltd. 
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JEAN LURCAT 


By T. W. EARP 





LE CEDRE 


At Messrs. Alex. Reid 


HE Lefévre Galleries have performed a 

valuable service by introducing the work of 

Jean Lurcat to the public of this country. 

A great deal of the work recently brought to 
us across the Channel has partaken monotonously 
of laborious pastiche or wilful eccentricity. Although 
it has come, rather temerariously, under the head 
of French painting, since Paris was the region of its 
provenance, it was hardly a genuine manifestation of the 
real French attitude to modern developments of art. A 
greater part of it was the production of talented 
emigrants to the French capital from Central Europe. 
With that prehensile mentality which is a_ racial 
characteristic, they seized upon the substance, though 
rarely the spirit, of the latest experiment of such masters 
as Matisse, Picasso, Braque or Rouault. Derain was 
left alone, for his work is not susceptible to pilfering 
adaptations. But the others have superficial qualities 
which admit the reproduction of almost everything 
about them with the exception of the one factor of 
importance—their stamp of individuality. At the hands 
of innumerable météques, genius was diluted into the 








By Jean Lurcat 


> Lefévre’s Galleries 


common currency of vogue, although a few of the lesser 
intelligences among the settlers produced an exotic of 
specious attractions by an admixture of their native 
and naive tradition of painting with the contemporary 
modernities of Paris. Meanwhile, the French artist 
himself, with the exception of the established leaders, 
turned desperately back towards Ingres and Corot, or 
plunged into the vortex of super-realism. It remained 
for Lurcat to co-ordinate in his own spirit those move- 
ments of the age which were informed with real vitality, 
and, assimilating them with his individual gifts, to give 
a definite forward projection to French painting of 
today. Possessing the talent for both synthesis and 
discovery, he is the latest arrival among the painters 
whose work marks a new conquest for the French 
genius. 

Although his early training was not that of a painter, it 
was of a nature to develop certain of the qualities which 
are manifested in his art. Born in Paris in 1892, he 
pursued the studies necessary for the acquirement of a 
baccalauréat-és-lettres, and entered the College of Science 
at Nancy, with a view to proceeding to a degree in 
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medicine. It was, however, the alternative course of 
science and philosophy which ultimately captured him, 
and which, with its incentive to analysis and logical 
inquiry, must have furnished him with useful arms for 
his later investigations in the art cf painting. The town 
of Nancy, too, with its magnificent if melancholy 
reminiscences of the Grand Siécle embodied in its archi- 
tectural splendours, was an appropriate discipline in 


PORTRAIT 
DE FEMME 
By Fean Lurcat 
At Messrs. Alex. 


Reid & Lefévre’s 


Galleries 


that French tradition which is so 
element of Lurcat’s work. 

After a few years he resigned his academic studies in 
favour of a painter’s career, finding a master ready for 
him in the town in Victor Prouvé. With the head of the 
Ecole de Nancy he visited Brussels and underwent, in the 
revelation of Rubens, what was perhaps the real initiation 
into his art. After this came Paris, then echoing with 
the new-found wonder of Cézanne, followed by a tour 
to Switzerland and Munich. Literature, in the unani- 
mism of Vildrac and Duhamel, claimed him for a short 
time on his return to the capital, but soon he was off again, 
wandering in northern France. He was already cast in 
a traveller’s mould, already seeking those impressions 
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to which he was to give so personal a form, though 
in the art of his predilection he had accomplished little 
more than a number of delicate pencil drawings of 
scenes in the suburbs and vague outerland of Paris. The 
influence of Elie Faure, one of the profoundest critic 
of our time, brought into his work a theme of deeper 
significance, for to Faure art is of small interest when 
it is not the convevance of an attitude towards life. To 


this contact we may trace the deeply meditative and 
tragic properties of Lurgat, which the intervention of 
the war accentuated. Without concealing his anti- 
militarist tendencies, he performed his service as a 
soldier, and became after peace an adherent to the 
international pacifism of the group centred round 
Rainer Maria Rilke. But heroic idealism brought its 
disillusions, and he returned finally to painting. 

In the case of Lurgat it is worth while to give these 
biographical particulars, since his excursions into other 
erts and into politics have left their trace upon the 
medium of expression which he has finally adopted. 
A deep humanitarianism and a studied judgment upon 
human destiny are implicit in his later paintings. Where 











































his fellow-artists for the most part produce, when their 
work is worthy of attention at all, compositions which 
are pictorially satisfying but detached from any arrtére- 
pensée of drama »r philosophy, Lurgat’s pictures are 
instinct with the painter’s reaction to life; his is inter- 
pretation as well as representation. He fulfils the 
aphorism of De Gourmont that “ The great effort of 
a man who is sincere is to erect his personal impression 
into laws.” 

After the war, and back in Paris, Lurgat was a 
member of the circle of that conquistador of the arts, 
Guillaume Apollinaire, who gave cubism its theories ; 


Jean Lurcat 





He emulates neither the bazaar-like trappings of the 
romantic, nor impressionist snapshots. From the coun- 
tries of actuality there arise in his imagination parallel 
countries of intuition and suggestion, as in the “ Paysage 
en Gréce” ; and in portraiture, too, his work carries its 
power of evocation. “ Portrait de Femme ” and “‘ Pécheur 
Grec,” besides the series of Algerian studies, are per- 
sonifications of Latin dignity and Hellenic grace whose 
cubist elements are more a means of generalization 
and widening of intellectual content than a pictorial 
formula pursued for its own sake. And in the set of 
portraits from Africa and the Orient the same. method is 





PERSONNAGES DANS UNE ILE 


By Fean Lurcat 


At Messrs. Alex. Reid & Lefévre’s Galleries 


and from him and Marcoussis, Lurcat imbibed the new 
doctrine. Since then, his record has been one of work 
and travel. As he grew gradually into cubism, so he 
has grown gradually out of it, or at any rate has ceased 
to be a doctrinaire of the movement. It might be said 
of his pictures that their personality is more important 
than their method, and in the method itself the cubist 
anatomy is fleshed with many non-cubisc suggestions. 
There are hints of the classics, of Seurat, of Derain. 
There is representation mingled with pattern-form; 
there is meticulous realism combined with dream- 
imagery, and, above all, there is emotion. This has been 
stimulated by wanderings in several lands. Lurgcat has 
journeyed in Spain, Northern Africa, Greece and the 
Near East. From them all he has brought back the 
vision, if not the superficial appearance. 


made capable of an infinity of suggestion, of a cumulative 
effect contributed by the various details. To these the 
method is, indeed, subordinate, yet it renders coherent 
a fusion of incongruities which otherwise it would have 
been no easy matter to obtain. Where cubism as a 
technical exercise devoid of extraneous suggestion was 
sufficient in itself for its former practitioners, Lurgat 
has given it an associative significance. Form, with 
him, has a meaning beyond its own essence. 

The poor in spirit among modern painters, equipped 
only with a doubtful amount of technique, seek refuge 
in the deceptive sanctuary of metaphysics. Lurgat has 
eschewed the sirens of the absolute, to whom abstraction 
is the handmaid. He has utilized abstraction as an 
instrument of suppleness and subtlety, and bent it to 
the purposes of symbolism. He has reduced form to its 
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purest entity—-at which many wouldghave been content to 
leave it—in order that he might then superimpose his own 
individuality upon it; he has made’ of it a reed into which he 
can respire his own conscious being. He has pierced 
through the pattern in order to create form anew after his 





personal conception of reality. The later work presented 
at the Lefévre Galleries has all the knowledge of the past, 


as far as the technique of painting is concerned, 


fatality which his canvases display. 


Apart from his figure-studies, the pictures in which 
taken 
form symbolize an integral and almost defiant personal 
attitude. An elevation of planes and an actual boundary 
—whether an enisled tract of land, a wooden fencework, 
from 
the external world. In this excluded space one or two 
human figures project a pose of despairing, unavailing 
gesture; or its desolation and inherent sense of doom 
stressed still further by some such vestige of man’s 
activity as a broken tumbril, or such a token of 
inanity of nature as a cypress—the mestus cupressus 


his experience and his impressions of travel have 


or an iron palisade—demarcate the artist’s realm 


the poet—or a rigid alignment of bare tree-trunks. 


against the world. 


And Lurgcat is imposing this vision upon the world. 
The conservatism of the Luxembourg, the curiosity 


the Barnes Foundation in Philadelphia, and the 


receptiveness of the Museum of Contemporary Art 
Moscow have succumbed to him. It will be interesting 
to see how long it takes him to carry the bastions of the 


late. 
LE PECHEUR GREC 


By Jean Lurcat 


At Messrs. Alex. Reid & Lefévre’s Galleries 


con- 
centrated towards the expression of his own clairvoyance 
into the present. And the beauty which he has gathered 
into his art, the variegated harmony which he controls 
within the restrained scale of his colour and the conscious 
limitation of his forms, go far towards reconciling us 
to the uncompromising rendering of life and the Aéschylean 


is 


the 
of 
The 
realm of the artist’s dream is tenuous, and it is already 
stricken. Sometimes it is threatened by daggers of rain 
frcm superimpending cloud, or is clotted with snow or 
gnawed by an encroaching sea. Yet still it remains as 
stronghold of vision and the eternal defiance of the dream 
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W. J. ANDERSON OF HEXHAM 


HEN Alexander Roche “ girded” at the 
abandonment of painting as a career by his 
friend W. J. Anderson, he was justified by 
his sense of loss. Scottish art had been 
richer if the decision had not been taken, for a strenuous 
business man cannot contribute quantity. But Mr 
Anderson, whose untimely death took place recently, 
never ceased to be an artist of quality, and it was wonder- 
ful how much he contrived to produce. His method was 
exacting, since he sought perfection in all he undertook. 
Born at Kilsyth, a village near Glasgow, Mr. Anderson 
was entirely Scottish in personality, though he lived, 
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latterly, at Hexham. In his work he had much Dutch 
feeling, and Vermeer was his master. 

He inherited, more than learned, the velvet touch, 
since, as many strugglers know, it is not to be learned. 
He painted from babyhood, desecrated the Scottish 
Sabbath in that pursuit, and, until he made his momen- 
tous decision, studied at Glasgow School of Art, no 
mean academy. After his marriage he took seriously 
to watercolour painting, and he first exhibited only 
ten years ago. In the Royal Scottish Academy show of 
1922, the onward march of the present writer was arrested 
by a small work of his, an oil, though he had only 
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W. ¥. Anderson of Hexham 





SEASCAPE By W. F. Anderson 


recently, at the instigation of Mr. David Alison, adopted 
that medium. The little picture was not only beautiful, 
looking like the product of a long-practised hand; it was, 
with all its delicacy and finesse, extraordinarily striking 
in that very responsible exhibition. 

This arresting quality in Mr. Anderson’s work may 
account for the strong and steady interest of the con- 
noisseurs. His pictures were beloved of purchasers, and 
some of them are in America, one in the Laing Art 
Gallery, and many have been seen in exhibitions. 





WHITE ROSES 


By W. F. Anderson 


Luminant colour and flexibility in handling made 
him eminently a flower painter, capable of the delicate 
nuances entailed in that subject. ‘“‘ White Roses ” 
gives an idea of this strong delicacy, this joy in the 
come and go of soft and sharp in Nature’s contours 
and edegs, so great a part of her beauty, so often 
disregarded. 

All who knew this art and this artist have reason to 
mourn him sincerely; he might have done so much 
more. J. W. S. 


ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


PORTRAITS ENGRAVED IN MEZZOTINT BY EARLY BRITISH ARTISTS AT MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S GALLERIES 


HIS exhibition was most attractive from several 

points of view. To begin with, it embraced 

representative examples of the work of the earlier 

mezzotinters, such as A. Brown, Valck, Luttrell, 
Beckett, R. Williams, Wm. Faithome, jr., Lens, Simon, 
White, J. Faber, jr., and others, including mezzotints in 
unique states or otherwise rare. Secondly—as Messrs. 
Colnaghi themselves hint by putting a quotation from 
“ Vanity Fair ” on the title-page of the catalogue—its asso- 
ciative interest, as in the case with all these seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century prints, was considerable. The passage 
from Thackeray referred to reads : “ went to Colnaghi’s 
and ordered the finest portrait of him that art had produced 
and credit could supply.” The “him” is, of course, 
H.M. King George IV, and it was “ Becky” who 
“went.” But the point is that in her days, as in the 
century before, “ one went to Colnaghi’s ” or to other 
fashionable print shops when “ one ” wanted a portrait 
of a distinguished or a notable person. There were then 
no Bond Street photographers who today photograph 
actual or even potential celebrities free of charge. If 
“one ” happened to be “ Royalty,” a society beauty, or 
“a young gentleman of a beautiful person and a sweet 
disposition ” like the Sir Thomas Isham, here engraved 


by D. Loggan after Sir Peter Lely, “ one ” was painted 
by Lely, Kneller, Reynolds, or one of the lesser lumin- 
aries like Allan Ramsay; “one” was engraved by 
Beckett, Williams, Faber, jr., or another of the famous 
mezzotinters, and “‘ one ” was bought by the “ Beckys ” 
of the time or their masculine counterparts. ‘‘ One ” 
was also “done” for the benefit of one’s family, and 
certainly “ one ” was in demand if one happened to be a 
notable or a notorious person. 

So whilst collectors interested in mezzotint as a craft 
would today delight in the possession of, for instance, such 
a beautiful proof as that of “ Madame Turner,” by 
I. Beckett after Kneller (see p. 390), or the rare “ Archi- 
bald, Duke of Argyll,” by Faber, jr., after Ramsay, or 
the “ probably unique, Mary, Duchess of Montague,” by 
Simon after Dahl, additional or different interest may 
be found in other mezzotints. In the beautiful “ Eliza- 
beth, Countess of Kildare,” by Williams after Wissing, 
one would also admire “ one of the most amiable and 
charming women of her time”; in the “ Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel,” by Lens after Dahl, one would remember the 
fate of the gallant rear-admiral who lost his life with his 
ship and all on board off the Scilly Islands in 1707; in 
the “Henry Voguell,” by J. Faber after Pesne, one 
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MADAME TURNER 


At Messrs. Colnaghi’s Galleries 


would iearn of an “eminent Hamburg merchant in 
London, noted for his many acts of kindness and 
generosity,” whilst ““ Madame Porson,” by Verkolje after 
Lely, would leave one wondering who this attractive 
lady was. With a little luck one might be able to claim 
her as an ancestress; and there are Butlers, Cookes and 
Kirks, Coopers and Corbetts and others who must be 
the ancestors of many families today—another source of 
interest for the living in this art of the past. 


MR. NEVILLE LEWIS’S PAINTINGS AND 
MR. RANDOLPH SCHWABE’S DRAWINGS AT 
THE GOUPIL GALLERY 

When the military doctor examined one for the army 
one had to say “ninety-nine.” Ninety-eight, ninety, or a 
hundred for that matter would not do; it must be ninety- 
nine—portrait-painting is the artist’s “ ninety-nine.” I 
know no other test as efficient, and by that test Mr. 
Neville Lewis is certainly not “ C 3,” but also hardly 
“A 1.” His portrait-painting has a kind of Orpen-cum- 
John technique, and as Sir W. Orpen’s utterance does not 
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By I. Beckett (after 


err on the side of restraint, and as Mr. 
Augustus John’s technique pays no _par- 
ticular respect to quality in paint, Mr. 
Neville Lewis’s portraits are inclined to be 
lively enough, it is true, but also harsh and 
noisy, particularly in the portrait of the 
“Earl of Athlone” and of “ Brigadier- 
General E. L. Spears.” In fact, all of the 
** full-dress ” portraits here have an air of 
self-consciousness, as if the artist had been 


ill at ease. 
On the other hand, left to himself, 
vis-a-vis nature or individuals, white or 


coloured, when he need not be on his best 
behaviour, he regains both freedom and 
depth; his design becomes natural, his colour 
unusual, there is light and recession, and 
where he deals with physiognomies there is 
sympathy and understanding. To begin with 
the latter type of study—for they are really 
more studies than pictures—there is a 
characteristic “‘ Frank Dobson, Esqre.,” a 
pleasant “‘ Miss Maurice,” a delightful “‘ The 
Orange Dress,” a melancholy “‘ Gipsy Girl ”’; 
then amongst his studies of African natives 
whom he invests with more “ soul ” than they 
are given credit for, ““ The Gardener,” “A 
Barotse,” “ Head of a Pondo,” and “ Study 
of a Native.” All these are carefully designed 
together with their backgrounds. ‘“ The 
Waterfall,” a landscape with a “ Tukeish ” 
youth in the foreground, has delightful design 
and unusual colour. In the plein air sketches 
he renders the apparent colour of the air itself 
with admirable skill as in the blue air of 
*“ Alicante Harbour,” red air of “ Balcony, 
Monte Carlo” and the “‘ Summer House,” 
and finally the grey air of ‘‘ Hampshire 
Coast.” 

Mr. Randolph Schwabe’s exhibition of 
nude studies and London architecture is 
disappointing. His drawings are uniformly 
good. They are neither like the little girl, 
“ very, very good,” nor ever “ horrid.” I think if there 
were only some “ horrid” ones amongst these drawings 
one would feel relieved. But I have never known 
Mr. Schwabe to stray from the path of exsthetic rectitude. 
Mr. Schwabe’s art suffers, I fear, from an excess of 
Virtuousn¢ss. 


Kneller) 


PICTURES BY MODERN FRENCH MASTERS AT 
MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERY 


The modern French masters represented in this 
exhibition are Sisley, Corot, Toulouse-Lautrec, Forain, 
Boudin, Modigliani, Matisse, Renoir, Pissarro, Cézanne, 
Van Gogh, de Segonzac, Derain, Monet, Utrillo. They 
cover, it will be seen, the painting of the last hundred 
years or so, for Corot’s “ La Trinité des Monts ” is based 
on material which he gathered in Rome between 1828 
and 1830. Is there a movement recognizable? Curiously 
enough, one goes from Corot to Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, 
Boudin to Cézanne without noticing any violent changes, 
and from Cézanne to the Van Gogh here, “‘ Le Restaurant 
Rispet 4 Asniéres”’ with only a slight jolt, as when a 
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Art News and Notes 


car passes over the crest of 
a curved bridge. Thence 
from Van Gogh to Utrillo, 
“* L’Eglise de St. Nicholas 
du Chardonnet ” smoothly, 
past his “ Moulin de la 
Galette,” to Derain’s two 
landscapes, “‘ Paysage dans 
le Midi ” and “ Rue sur le 
Camp Romaine.” Strange 
to say, these two landscapes, 
apparently quieter, less 
“nervy,” or more “ ner- 
vous ” as you prefer, than 
Van Gogh and Utrillo, 
really seem to constitute a 
definite change. With the 
Impressionists, Nature is 
master; Cézanne is still 
awed by her, Van Gogh is 
frightened. Utrillo’s Nature 
is a little sapless. These 
** Derains ”’ are full-blooded, 
a kind of contest between 
Nature and man, with man 
victorious. By comparison 
with these landscapes 
Derain’s “‘ Téte d’Enfant ” 
seems as timid as Modi- 
gliani’s “‘ Fillette assise ” 
seems pathological : weak- 
ness sympathizing with 
weakness. Interesting, too, 
is the comparison between 
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Morte” imprisoned in 
brown, and  Matisse’s 
““ Vase de Fleurs,” which 
is a kind of “ Gaudeamus” sung in lilting pig- 
ments. Contrast with this spirit Toulouse Lautrec’s 
sinister “ Au Bal Masqué,” and with this Forain’s 
innocent “ Danseuse ” and Corot’s classical idyll “‘ Les 
Deux Fillettes au Bord de |’Eau ” (see illustration above). 

They tell you that a subject interest in pictures is 
irrelevant. It depends, of course, what one means by 
** subject ”; but to go through this exhibition and not to 
be reminded of lyrical or dramatical forces urging the 
artists to express themselves is to be deaf rather than 
blind. 


PAINTINGS BY WINIFRED NICHOLSON AT THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 

Mrs. William Nicholson tells us in her biographical 
note that she has “ studied painting in India, Italy, and 
Cumberland,” a piece of biographical history that sent 
me searching for “ India, Italy, and Cumberland ” in 
her painting. I have, I think, found a bit of Cumberland; 
I have also found traces of Nicholson, I am sure more 
relevant than Italy or India, if less geographical. But 
whatever the influences, Mrs. Nicholson is a charming 
artist, femininely sensitive from her cerebral nerve centres 
to her finger tips. There is a dreamlike quality in many of 
these landscapes, and particularly the flowerpieces, such 
as “ Lilies, Night ” (15) or “ Lilies in Moonlight ” (11). 
Even others such as “ Cineraria and Primula ” (18) or 
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“White Bunch ” (30) are paintings about flowers rather 
than of them. “ Kits Window ” (26) even makes them 
look inquisitive. The landscape such as ‘‘ Feoch Creek ” 
(13) and the sunlit “‘ Estuary ” (16) are admirable and 
of a like contemplative quality. Of the figures 
““ Madame M.” (24), a curiously bronzed nude, is the 
strongest; “ Janet and Jacob ” (3) a fine colour harmony; 
but the dreamlike quality which makes “ Kate ” (12) 
look as if she were floating down blue waters instead of 
reposing in a blue-quilted cot, or “‘ Ben and Kate ” (20), 
with the portrait of the father too solidly, but not “ like ” 
enough painted, is disturbed and tends to suggest 
weakness rather than absorption in the emotion. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Winifred Nicholson is certainly 
one of the women painters who matter. 


EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH NINETEENTH- AND 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY DRAWINGS AT THE 
SAVILE GALLERY, BRUTON STREET 

The more one thinks about it the clearer does it 
become that the true calibre of an artist can only be 
ascertained from his drawings. His finished work, 
whether in painting, in sculpture, or even in engraving, 
is too often overlaid by other qualities which have more 
to do with external circumstance than with his essential 
self. In this admirable exhibition of some forty odd 
drawings there is a beautiful “ Nude, Seated ” (28) by 
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HEAD OF A GIRL 


By Augustus Fohn, R.A. 


By permission of The Savile Gallery Ltd. 


Mulready, full, fleshy, and far more solid than this early 
Victorian’s smooth paintings would lead one to expect. 
On the other hand, Samuel Palmer’s laboriously 
modelled, but well done, “‘ Self Portrait ” (31) gives us 
the man exactly. In Albert Moore’s method of drawing, 
** Portrait of a Girl ” (26) and “‘ A Model’s Portrait ” (27), 
we find a hint of that fundamental originality which 
his paintings, now démodés, make us overlook. The 
Rossetti drawings, psychologically sympathetic, hint at his 
weakness as a craftsman. Aubrey Beardsley’s drawings 
hardly fit in with the rest because they are works finished 
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for reproduction, but what an enormous stride from the 
early “‘ Morte d’Arthur” chapter heading (2) to the 
** Messalina ” of his Juvenal (1). Wéinterhalter’s finished 
“ Portrait of a Lady ” in coloured chalks and wash (44) is 
likewise “ out of the picture ” here, and even on its own 
terms disappointing. Students of the art of drawing 
will compare with interest Gaudier-Brzeska’s steno- 
graphic “ Nude Study” (3), done with the greatest 
possible economy of line, with Mr. Gerald Brockhurst’s 
“The Artist’s Wife” (4), done in very “long hand.” 
There are nearly a dozen Augustus John drawings here, 
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each aimost better than the next, from the elaborate old- 
masterly, linear “‘ Portrait of a Girl” (15) in pencil, and 
the massive black chalk “‘ Head ” (22), to the exquisitely 
delicate “‘ Nude Girl ” (24) in pencil contour with just a 
few touches of finger-stumping. In quite a different way 
the medium is handled by Mr. Matthew Smith, whose 
“* Girl, Seated, with a Mirror” (38) is a continuously 
flowing contour-rhythm. Yet with this sparseness of 
line and avoidance of shading this is a fimished design, 
whilst the elaborate drawings by Burne Jones, Poynter, 
and Stevens are only studies, the latter’s done in the 
“grand manner.” Other interesting drawings are by 
Messrs. Sickert, Epstein, Dobson, not to mention such 
old masters as Turner and Fuseli. Fourteen of Mr. 
Augustus John’s etchings complete the show. 


THE YOUNG PAINTERS’ SOCIETY AT THE NEW 
BURLINGTON GALLERIES 

Its general impression is lively, and yet one of the 
exhibitors, and a young one to boot, expressed the, to me, 
interesting doubt whether picture-painting was not in 
itself an effete practice. He thinks that in our mechanical 
age of standardization and mass production there is no 
room for “ self-expression.” The view is not original, 
but the greatest objection to self-expression as now 
practised is its lack of restraint. People rush into paint 
as they rush into print—precipitately, without giving 
themselves time to digest the ideas they feed on, or to 
perfect the forms of expression. It is my belief that there 
will always be room in the world for ‘‘ good” work, 
though I think that the days of the framed pictures to 
be permanently hung on the wall are numbered ; that 
sensitive people will prefer to “‘ get their pictures out,” 
just as they get their books out, when they want to peruse 
them. 

Here at all events are a number of works which I 
myself would not mind storing in my “ picture cabinet ” 
for occasional perusal; namely, and in the order of the 
catalogue: Mr. D. D. Jones’s “ Sodom and Gomorrah 
Wood ” (15), Mr. Towner’s “‘ Hampstead Heath ” (20), 
Mr. Murroe Fitzgerald’s “ Fille Sage” (36), Mr. H. 
Steggles’s “‘ Buxton ” (39) and “‘ Essex Landscape ” (50), 
Mr. Hawthorne’s “ Fog at Clapton ” (43), Miss Frances 
Hodgkin’s “ Still-life” (72), Mr. Ben Nicholson’s 
“* Fireworks ” (78), not the other (77), Mr. Christopher 
Wood’s “‘ Dieppe Harbour ” (83), Mr. Porter’s “‘ Gardens 
in Snow” (140), Mr. Roger Fry’s “‘ Fish—Still-life ” 
(146), Mr. S. Harris’s ““ Ken Wood ” (158), Mr. M. O. 
Nicholson’s “ Portrait” (161), though the mouth is not 
quite right; Mr. Michael Goldberg’s “ The Artist’s 
Broker ” (180), which I would like, if I were interested in 
the sitter; Mr. Leon Underwood’s “ Fruit ” (187), which, 
however, I would want to use as a decoration if I had a 
suitable space; Mr. Hayter’s “ The Dark Way ” (191) and 
Mr. Stanley Grayson’s “ Still-life ” (229). 

To give my reasons for this selection, which could be 
extended, would need too much space; suffice it to say 
that these at least have unity, consistency, niceness in 
handling, and above all they do express “‘ points of view.” 

Of the sculpture, which incidentally is badly shown, 
I consider worthy of note: Mr. Alan Durst’s “ Girl 
binding her hair ” (324), Mr. Henry Moore’s “ Reclining 
Woman ” (346) though the design is of Aztek origin rather 
than “ modern” ; Mr. Bickerdike’s ‘‘ Sleeping Child ” 


(328)—though it really needs a “‘ cushion ” of some sort— 
Mrs. Hepworth Skeaping’s massive “‘ Mother and 
Child ” (345), Mr. B. Schotz’s “‘ Torso—the March ” 
(353), Mr. Dobson’s “ Standing Woman ” (334), though 
her abstracted face seems to me to contradict the concrete 
rest of her. 

And, in general, I think these “ young artists ” should 
remember that the imitation of Nature is not neces- 
sarily a defect, the avoidance of such resemblance is not 
necessarily a virtue. 


THE XVII ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION AT THE 
ZWEMMER GALLERY 


The Young Painters’ Society have already developed 
a new “‘ shoot ”—the “ XVII Artists,” a group of young 
people who are holding their first show at the Zwemmer 
Gallery. At the time of writing the collection was not 
yet hung, but from the examples I have been allowed to see 
I anticipate that its standard will be fairly high—though 
it pretends to no tangental difference from the larger body. 
All things considered, ‘““ The Bedroom,” by Mr. James 
Fitton, seemed to me to possess—of the things I was able 
to see—most originality of colour, and in addition a most 
attractive tone. Young painters, and some who would be 
thought “‘ young,” have latterly shown a tendency for the 
drab and the dismal in colour combinations. Frank reds 
and blues and greens are—by way of reaction against the 
Fauve and Futurists—deemed vulgar. Mr. Fitton’s 
“* Bedroom,” though hardly a palatial one, is certainly 
neither drab nor vulgar. An interesting experiment in 
still-life painting is represented by Mr. V. Passmore’s 
** Still-life,” where reflected lights add a new note to this 
all too popular class of subject. Miss Catherine Kur- 
sopp’s “ Portrait of Barbara Mole” would be greatly 
improved if the background were more retiring; as it is, 
its lines and its colour value interfere with the features. 
Mr. Clarke Hutton’s “ Portrait of Pryeme Hutton ” is 
—though reminiscent of Modigliani in respect of the 
treatment of the eyes and the elongation of the face— 
distinctly good, in design and feeling, as are also his 
“Holland Park Mews” and a “ Still-life.” Quite 
admirable is this artist’s lithograph of a “‘ Nude.” The 
super-imposed printing of the red on the black gives it a 
beautiful quality and adds solidity to the flesh. Miss 
Vivien Lawson’s irresponsible invention called “ The 
Dairy Show” is highly amusing, and Miss Margaret 
Craighead also shows her sense of humour in a drawing 
called “ Elephants.” Actually her drawing is as such 
more humorous than Miss Lawson’s. Other exhibits 
worth noting are by Messrs. Carl Thomson, H. Mossing- 
ham, John Farleigh and Vincent Jones. 


EARLY ENGLISH WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS FROM 
ALEXANDER COZENS TO H. G. HINE AT THE FINE 
ART SOCIETY 

“‘A good picture, like an old fiddle, should be brown,” 
one of Sir George Beaumont’s obiter dicta, was an ingrained 
belief of the age. Does not Addison in his ‘‘ Dream of the 
Painters ” describe how Old Man Time “ added such a 
beautiful brown to the shades, and mellowness to the 
colours, that he made every picture more perfect than 
when it came fresh from the master’s pencil”? And 
there is some truth in this. Varnish and time give warmth 
and a unity which is always desirable but difficult to 
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achieve. Sometimes unity is brought about by purely 
extraneous means. The old watercolour painters, having 
at their disposal only the colours used for washes by 
architectural draughtsmen, were willy-nilly confined to 
“‘ harmonious ” colour schemes, just like the early stained 
glass artisans were prevented from the indiscretions of 
later artists by purely technical limitations. Thus have 
arisen conventions and zsthetical “ laws.” 

This extremely interesting exhibition of watercolour 
drawings from Cozens to A. W. Hunt (rather than to 
H. G. Hine) exemplifies the artificial limitation of the 
tradition admirably, for there is only one painting in the 
whole collection that presents a luscious green, with a 
wholehearted blue and a rich yellow—John Sell Cotman’s 
“ Beccles” (78) to wit—though William Hunt’s colour 
scheme is also, like his “ pointillist”’ technique, rather 
outside the tradition. What one has to admire and 
cannot help admiring is the range of effects which these 
early masters were able to produce from even the severest 
limitations. Thus, for example, John Robert Cozens, the 
younger Cozens that is, actually suggests a warm Italian 
sunrise in his picture of “ The Coliseum” (3) in a 
monochrome drawing of cold blue grey, and his “‘ Castle 
of St. Angelo ” (26) suggests colour by the nicest apprecia- 
tion of tone values. Cozens is indeed, as Constable wrote, 
“all poetry,” and the best kind of poetry, too, namely, 
that which says much with few “‘ words.” Nevertheless, 
we must not close our eyes to the fact that “ the tradition ” 
came in the hands of lesser men perilously near formula 
in which Nature was sacrificed to artifice without thereby 
achieving xsthetical cohesion. Amongst the drawings 
in this exhibition which possess over and above their 
historical interest an exsthetical, and therefore timeless, 
value may be mentioned, apart from those already named, 
various conceptions as John Varley’s “‘ Beddgelert Bridge ” 
(20), and “‘ Old Houses, Clapham Common ” (3) with 
its beautiful light in the sky; Turner’s “ Woodwalk, 
Farnley,” (4), William Callow’s “ Genoa” (7), Thomas 
Hearne’s “ Ashtead ” (41), David Robert’s “ Abbeville ” 
(51) and “‘ Convent of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai ” (17), 
Samuel Prout’s “ Ratisbon Cathedral” (55), Thomas 
Girton’s “ Study of Trees ” (9), and the admirable“ Land- 
scape with Trees and Horseman ” by John Linnell (47). 
Rowlandson’s fine calligraphic technique which stands 
apart is well represented by “ Deptford—Unloading 
Horses ” (11). Quite excellent and in the use of a con- 
vention astonishing is the treatment of the water in 
F. L. T. Francia’s “ Calais Pier” (21). It has both 
movement and the sense of salt water. 

The exhibition is one of unusual attractiveness. 


VISIONS OF ST. JOHN AND OTHER PICTURES BY 
ARILD ROSENKRANTZ AT THE ABBEY GALLERY 

Of their kind Baron Arild Rosenkrantz’s “ mystic ” 
pictures are the best I have seen for a long time. Baron 
Rosenkrantz cam draw, and in the sense in which he 
evidently defines the term they are beautiful. For 
those who have not seen the exhibition and wish to form 
a conception of their nature, I would suggest that they 
belong to a world that lies somewhere between Blake 
and Simeon Solomon having occasionally accidental 
affinities with Stuck, Klinger, Millais, Cayley Robinson, 
and a now forgotten painter of the fin de siécle, Sascha 
Schneider by name. The “ company ” is not negligible, 
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although Baron Rosenkrantz is not in any sense 4 
plagiarist and imitator. But—and the “ but” is vers 
emphatic—it is the kind one can no longer stomach. ! 
cannot go into details because there is not enough spac« 
at my disposal, but one instance will help to explain the 
grounds of my objection. There is a picture here; it is 
a landscape with a cluster of trees, and a flock of sheep with 
their shepherd, in the foreground. The sky is occupied 
by a faint image of a “ beautiful ” feminine face; this 
picture is called “‘ Nature.” Actually, of course, the 
apparition has nothing to do with “ Nature”; the 
picture is symbolic. The face, I take it, symbolizes Baron 
Rosenkrantz’s idea of the Spirit of Nature. Now that will 
not do. The most beautiful face of the most beautiful 
woman cannot adequately symbolize “‘ Nature ” who is 
also “ red in tooth and claw.” ‘“‘ Nature ” is much more 
than the artist suggests; is a much “ bigger” thing 
altogether. And so with his other “ symbols ” : “ Faith,” 
“Wisdom,” “ Self-Sacrifice,’ ‘The Soul’s Altar,” 
** Speak !” “‘ Towards the Light,” and so forth. Baron 
Rosenkrantz lives in an anthroposophic and anthropo- 
morph world—but his anthropos is only a pale offspring 
begotten by Athens out of Bethlehem and baptized with 
medieval helifires. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATERCOLOURS 


To enter the Royal Institute Exhibition is almost like 
entering the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. Not, of 
course, that there is any comparison as regards aspect 
between them, but the R.I. seems as completely shut off 
from the present as the aforesaid cloisters. It seems not 
to have changed since Anno Domini 1900. At least 
the changes are so inconspicuous as to be almost un- 
noticeable. Thirty years ago the majority of painters 
believed what the majority of painters here represented 
still believe, namely that if you want to paint a beautiful 
picture you must chose a beautiful subject or object— 
it amounts with them almost to the same thing—and you 
must paint it as realistically as possible. Try and deceive 
the spectator that what he is looking at is not art but 
Nature, true to the old Latin tag: Ars est celare artem. 
When this is supremely well done, as is the case with Mr. 
Wynne Apperley’s picture of “‘ The Andalusian Venus ” 
(see illustration, p. 395) or with Mr. J. R. K. Duff’s 
“A Highland Family,” criticism is silenced by the 
admiration for the unquestionable skill, especially having 
regard for the medium. But when the same intention 
is there without the corresponding ability, or, worse still, 
when the lack of ability is hidden beneath a sickly senti- 
ment as is here only too often the case, then . . . well, 
what then? There are still people who like sickly sentiment 
and, this being a free country, I suppose they have as 
much right to be considered as other people—and 
Annus Domini 1900 is justified. 

Nevertheless there are even here exceptions to the 
general glucosity, amongst which may be mentioned 
Mr. Brantingham Simpson’s “On the Shore,” Miss 
Dorothy Adamson’s “ Through the Forest,” Mr. Adrian 
Hill’s extremely able “ Yorkshire River ” and ‘‘ Suffolk,” 
all Mr. Gordon M. Forsyth’s contributions, Miss St. John 
Partridge’s “‘ The Doomed Corner, Chelsea,” Mr. George 
Cockram’s “ The Sunlit Crags of Snowdonia” (only 
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THE ANDALUSIAN VENUS By Wynne Apperley, R.I. 
At The Royal Institute of Painters in Watercolours 
spoilt by the all-too-“‘ harmonious ” framing); Mr. 
Vanderlyn’s “‘ London—East,” which shows independent 
vision; Miss Noel L. Nisbet’s “‘ The Travellers ” and 
“Country Pastoral” in her usual manner, but rather 
“ cooler’; Mr. William Hoggett’s “‘ Winter”; Mr. Lionel 


Edwards’ well-designed “ Unemployed—Hunters of 
exercise In snow,” where clever use is made of the striped 
blanket; Mr. Leonard Walker’s “ The Boat Shed”; 
Mr. Charles Simpson’s excellent but “ skied ” “ In the 
Paddock at Ascot—Going to the Post ” and “ Ascot—A 
Close Finish”; and Mr. Percy Lancaster’s “‘ Sunday.” 
Admirable vigour is shown by the now venerable President 
of the Society, Sir David Murray, especially in the 
“ Meeting of the Waters” done in body colour. Sir 
William Orpen’s contributions are entertaining, his 
sketch of Lord Oxford admirable. But it is an invidious 
matter making selections in this manner.. I had just 
marked Mr. Charles Ince’s “‘ Corfe’ down as an able 
study, when an old lady by my side exclaimed, “ So 
inartistic!” Perhaps I may console myself with the 
thought that at any rate Mr. Ince and the other artists 
I have mentioned have thereby had some reward for 
the lack of appreciation on the part of the “ so artistic ! ” 


WATERCOLOURS OF JERUSALEM AND THE EAST 
AND BRITTANY, BY IRENE GARDNER, AT THE 
GREATOREX GALLERIES 

Miss Gardner’s watercolours display a sense of design 
and a feeling for light though the medium is not handled 
with supreme confidence and the drawing is not always 
impeccable. Curiously enough, she is more successful 
in the latter respect with her Brittany than with her 
Eastern subjects—and in the care-free ‘‘ Half-minute 
Sketches in Palestine ” she achieves—perhaps accidentally 
—a kind of esthetic independence from nature-copying 
which is lacking in her other work. 


MR. ARTHUR BRISCOE’S SEA PICTURES AT THE 
FINE ART SOCIETY 


Mr. Arthur Briscoe’s manner of treating his paintings, 
both in oil and in watercolours, corresponds exactly to the 
manner of his etchings; they are tremendously efficient 
from the subject point of view. They tell their story and 
the stories are told with the special knowledge of a “ sea- 
faring man.” In fact the puzzle is how Mr. Briscoe could 
have made some of his studies and sketches without 
falling off the yard-arm or being swept overboard. 
The interest in his works is therefore primarily maritime; 
and even when he gives us striking designs as, for instance, 
in “‘ From the Main Yard ” or “ Silence,” which latter is 
of just a few slack sails, it is the story behind the forms, 
rather than the forms themselves, which is intended to 
stir us; for all we know we may be with him in the 
Doldrums or Sargasso Seas. Nevertheless, there are a good 
few paintings, especially amongst the watercolours, such 
as “Fog” or “Outer Harbour, Brixham,” which 
will appeal to a more general public. 


ETCHINGS BY THE BEST AMERICAN ARTISTS AT 
THE LEFEVRE GALLERIES 

The group of American Etchers showing at the 
Lefévre Gallery belong, it appears, almost without 
exception to the “ old school” based, more or less, on 
what has now become a tradition in Europe. They 
produce etchings and dry-points of quite good quality, 
but without any conspicuously personal or “ American ” 
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bias. Some of these, like Frank W. Benson, Ernest D. 
Roth and A. W. Heintzehmann, are well known on this side 
of the “ Herring pond.” Of independent vision, of an 
underlying urge to see things personally, to express any 
comment upon life, or to use technique as a servant there 
is less evidence. Nevertheless, Edward Hopper, with his 
** Eastside Interior,” Edward Borein with his subjects from 
the Spanish Conquest of America, Martin Lewis with 


all his contributions, but especially with 
“Quarter of Nine, Saturday’s Children,” 


have something personal to say and say it 
in an individual and emphatic manner. 


MR. JUAN CASTILLO’S OILS AND PASTELS 
AT THE CLARIDGE GALLERY 

The illustration on this page of a picture 
by Mr. Juan Castillo refers to his exhibition 
of oils and pastels at the Claridge Gallery. 
Mr. Castillo’s romantic rise as an artist 
has been discussed in the daily Press on 
the occasion of former exhibitions, and as 
the artist expresses the wish to be judged 
on the merits of his work reference to his 
antecedents ought to be omitted. It is, 
however, not possible to disregard them 
entirely if one is to do him justice, for it is 
evident that he has had but little experience 
of hard drawing. His ideal is the late 
Turner: in other words, his paintings are 
sublimated emotions. He paints the feeling 
of a scene; and when the scene is one 
requiring little definition of form, as, for 
example, in such pastels as “‘ The Sluggard,” 
“The Spectre,” “ Biscay-o !” or “ Romance 
of Venice,” his effects are quite remarkable. 


THE IMPERIAL GALLERY OF ART EXHIBITION IN 
THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 

This fourth Imperial Exhibition differs from its 
predecessors in that Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa are not represented; no doubt for good reasons, 
but it seems a pity, as does another fact—namely, that 
another body, “‘ The British Empire Academy,” announces 
as of special interest “ a large collection of representative 
works from the Dominions, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa.” There seems to be some 
overlapping in aims here and unnecessary competition. 
I have not yet seen the British Empire Academy’s show, 
but it will have to be an exceptionally good one if it is 
to rival the “Imperial Exhibition” in quality. The 
Advisory Committee of the Imperial Gallery seems to 
combine discrimination with broadness of mind. As a 
consequence, one can here see the work of three, if not 
four, living generations. One suggests a fourth genera- 
tion, not because Sir George Clausen, the doyen of the 
show, stands esthetically by himself, but because, on the 
contrary, the younger generation, represented, say, by 
Mr. John Nash and Mr. Ethelbert White, are already 
followed by a still younger generation represented by, say, 
Mr. Robin Guthrie, Miss Mary Adshead, and Mr. Rex 
Whistler. As I have pointed out elsewhere in these pages, 
the type of work produced by a living artist—with former 
generations it was not quite so evident—depends much 
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more on temperament than on age. Mr. Rex Whistler or 
Mr. Algernon Newton, for instance, would seem to be 
“ older ” than Sir George Clausen, who himself appears 
in his work younger even than Mr. W. W. Russell. 
Mr. Keating, Mr. Monnington, Mr. Nicholson, Mr 
Southall and Mr. Paul Nash live temperamentally, in as 
many different worlds. It is this kind of contrast in the 
work of the living generations which makes this carefully 





By Juan Castillo 
At the Claridge Gallery. 


“invited ” exhibition so stimulating that one could 
devote columns to its analysis. Editorial exigencies spare 
the reader this infliction from me. It is hardly possible 
even to mention the noteworthy. Suffice it to point out 
that for sheer quality in painting Mr. W. W. Russell’s 
** Lydia ” as certainly deserves to head the list as Mr. Paul 
Nash’s “ Iden” deserves a similar honour for sheer 
estheticism. Mr. Nash is fast becoming our “ sea- 
green incorruptible ” of painting. But cold as it is, 
inhuman almost, it seems to me infinitely preferable to 
such exercises in esthetical “ flattery” of the maitres 
d’autrefois as Mr. Monnington’s “ Winepress,” for 
example, or as Mr. Keating’s “ Ninety-ish,” or is it 
“ Eighty-ish ” Academicism. 

Sir William Orpen’s debt to Mr. William Nicholson is 
seen in “ The Digby Cave, Margate”; Mr. Tonks’ 
debt to the French impressionists in “‘ The Picnic,” 
Mr. Steer’s debt to Monticelli—of all painters !—in his 
early “ Waterfall, Richmond, Yorkshire.” But these 
debts are not imitations so much as “talents” well 
invested. There are a heap of other good things here, 
and often in the most opposite directions as, for example, 
Miss Vera Ross’s “‘ The Holiday, Versailles” and Miss 
Sine Mackinnon’s “‘ Winter Scene, St. Remy de Provence,” 
Miss Adshead’s “ Garrya Elliptica” and Mr. W. J. 
Leech’s “ Yarrows” or Mr. Allan Gwynne Jones’s “ Rose 
and Dahlias.” Mr. Algernon Newton’s “ Passing Storm ” 
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and Mr. Arnesby Brown’s “After Rain”; or, amongst 
the watercolours, Sir George Clausen’s “‘ Golden Sunset ” 
and Mr. Ethelbert White’s “‘ Red Autumn ”—and so on. 

There is no space to speak of the engravings and the 
sculpture, amongst which there are also quite a number 
of things “ worth while.” 


THE NEW DURER DRAWING IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 

The magnificent series of drawings by Diirer in the 
British Museum has been enriched and completed by the 
acquisition of an outstanding example, the portrait draw- 
ing of a “ Slav Peasant Woman,” facing page 374. No 
drawing already in the collection illustrates this particu- 
larly interesting phase in the German artist’s development, 
when he came, for the second time, into direct contact 
with Venetian painting in the autumn of the year 1505. 
In the modelling of the face and neck of the woman 
with its broad tracts of light and the luminosity of its 
shadows the influence of Venetian artists and the effects of 
Venetian atmosphere are clearly to be seen. It obviously 
registers the impressions of a contact of at least some 
weeks and cannot have been a drawing made on the 
journey thither. Indeed, Lippmann’s description of the 
portrait as that of a South Tyrolese woman, which carried 
such an implication, appears to be an arbitrary one. 
Una vilana windisch inscribed on the drawing appears to 
mean no more than “A Slav peasant woman,” as was 
pointed out by Mr. Campbell Dodgson in a letter to 
“The Times ” correcting his previous suggestion that 
the woman might be a native of Vintschgau in the Upper 
Adige Valley. Mr. Marshall Montgomery in a further 
letter mentions that “ Wint” and “ Windish” derive 
from the Latin “ Venetus ” and that Diirer may have been 
using the word as an cquivalent for Venetian, though he 
quotes no definite instance of such a use. These, however, 
are points of interest to the etymologist rather than to 
the art-lover. The latter is particularly indebted to Mr 
Campbell Dodgson, the Keeper of the Department of 
Prints and Drawings, for the munificent help which has 
made possible the acquisition for the nation of this mag- 
nificent example of Diirer’s draughtsmanship. A.E. P. 





TEMPETE A TROUVILLE 


By Pierre Lacroix 
At the Beaux Arts Gallery 


and Notes 





LES PRES BOIS 


By Pierre Lacroix 


At the Beaux Arts Gallery 


OIL PAINTINGS BY PIERRE LACROIX AT THE 
BEAUX ARTS GALLERY 


Judging from the examples of Monsieur Pierre 
Lacroix s pictures which I was allowed to see previous 
to the opening of the exhibition which takes place on 
May 19, this should be an interesting show. Monsieur 
Lacroix, though still among /es jeunes, is, it may be 
judged from the illustrations on this page, not in the least 
dependent on Cézanne, still less on the cubists. He is, 
in fact, an impressionist working for preference with the 
palette knife. His technique, nevertheless, sugg:sts, in 
some of his landscapes, the calligraphic brush strokes 
of Boudin. I understand that, apart from landscapes, 
Monsieur Lacroix paints with special gusto cart-horses 
and locomotives “in action,” but of these things, not 
having seen them, I cannot judge. His landscapes are 
distinguished for his remarkable accuracy in tone values 
which gives his most summary statements an air of 
finish. Though Monsieur Lacroix’s pictures have 
figured in London exhibitions, this is the first one-man 
show he has had here. 


DA SILVA BRUHNS’ CARPETS AND RUGS AT THE 
BETTY JOEL GALLERIES, HYDE PARK 


Nowhere is “ abstract’ art—that is to say, design 
which does not imitate or represent any kind of natural 
object—more justifiable than in carpet design; nowhere is 
a suggestion of the third dimension less desirable than in 
floor coverings. It is only because Oriental carpets have 
designs which—originally made up of “ imitations ” of 
objects such as flowers, leaves, trees, leopards, peacocks, 
and so forth—are so far removed from realism as to be 
barely, if at all, recognizable, that Oriental designs have 
always been considered the best. 

Modern carpet designers of taste have therefore 
always begun, like Da Silva Bruhns, with Oriental motifs, 
but gradually abandoning pseudo-orientalism for occi- 
dental abstraction. The danger of abstraction, however, is 
rigour caused by its preference for simple geometrical 
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forms. This rigour is generally contradicted by the 
material, more especially in knotted textiles. 

I do not think that M. da Silva Bruhns has as yet 
entirely solved the problem of this discrepancy, but his 
colourings are so extraordinarily subtle, harmonious, 
and generally pitched in so high a key, that the incon- 
gruity of design and material is reduced to a minimum. 
This subtlety of colour and especially of colour-values— 





HAND-KNOTTED RUG 
Designed by Da Silva Bruhns 





HAND-KNOTTED RUG 
Designed by Da Silva Bruhns 


the illustrations above are a little misleading in that 
respect and do not quite do him justice—is one of the 
excellences of these Da Silva Bruhns’ rugs and carpets; 
the other is the beautiful quality of the wool combined 
with most admirable craftsmanship. As seen in conjunc- 
tion with “ Betty Joel Furniture,” distinguished as this 
is by similar subtleties in the choice and combination 
of unusual woods, these carpets certainly appear more 
exquisite than any designed or made in this country. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


By permission of Messrs. Spink & Son we are able to 
reproduce (see plate facing page 363) the picture painted 
by Romney in 1781 of “ The Beautiful Emily Bertie 
whom Mr. Pott took to India, where they both died.” 
Emily Pott, Emily Warren, Emily Bertie and Emily 
Coventry, as she was variously known, was one of the 
beauties of London. She died in the following year— 
1782—and Robert Pott erected a magnificent mausoleum 
to her memory in Calcutta from the design of Tiretta, 
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the Italian architect, at a cost of £2,000. Robert Pott 
died in India in 1795. After his death the picture was 
bought in India by a Danish gentleman and it remained 
in his family, in Denmark, until now. Emily Pott also 
sat to Reynolds for his full-length picture of her as 
“* Thais,” which created a considerable stir at the Royal 
Academy of 1781. 


The Ideal Home Exhibition includes this year, for the 
first time, we believe, several galleries devoted to the 
display of old masters, as well as masters of the more 
recent past. The Raeburn Gallery, for example, had 
an interesting collection of Barbizon pictures amongst 
them. J. F. Millet’s “ Riding Lesson,” a brilliantly 
preserved pastel exhibited in the Salon of 1844. It was 
through seeing this picture that Diaz invited Millet to go 
to the village of Barbizon where originated the famous 
Barbizon School. The Parker Gallery, Barbizon House, 
Messrs. Vicars Bros. are amongst those who also exhibit, 
but if truth be told the atmosphere is not congenial. 
Portable gramophones, loud shouters, labour-saving 
devices and such like “‘ ideal home ” attractions, somehow 
do not “ go well ” with pictures. 


On the front page of the Bulletin of the Art Institute 
of Chicago for March there appears an illustration of 
Sir William Orpen’s ‘“‘ The Old Cabman,” an admirable 
painting, given by Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Worcester 
with a collection of old and modern masters, including 
examples of Paolo Veronese, Tintoretto, Moroni (whose 
fine portrait of Ludovico Madruzzo is also illustrated), 
Tiepolo, Magnasco, Toulouse-Lautrec and _ Forain. 
Other contents are articles on ‘“‘ The Picture Books of 
Nare ” and a note on “ The Watercolour Show ”—where 
apparently Messrs. Claude Flight, Russell Flint, and 
Hesketh Hubbard will represent England—a somewhat 
curious fellowship. 


The February Number, amply illustrated, of the 
Pennsylvania Bulletin is devoted to the remarkable 
Edmond Foulc Collection of Early Renaissance Art : 
Bronzes, Majolica, Furniture, etc. ‘‘ To make possible 
the acquisition of the Foulc Collection,” we learn from 
the Bulletin, “a banking syndicate has advanced a fund 
sufficient to reserve this group of objects for Philadelphia 
until those who appreciate its importance can purchase it 
for the Museum.” 


The March Number of the same Bulletin is dedicated 
to the memory of Thomas Eakins, an American painter, 
born 1844, died 1916, of Scottish-Irish and Anglo-Dutch 
origin. Thomas Eakins was a pupil of Géréme and 
Bormal and of Dumon the sculptor. He also studied 
such old Masters as Herrera, Ribera and Velazquez in 
Spain. His art is entirely based on unflinching realism 
in subject matter and the completest accuracy in respect 
of Nature. He painted portraits, mainly, but also land- 
scapes and other subjects, and also made a small number 
of sculptures mostly on studies for his paintings. Never 
swerving from the aim he had set himself, namely, that 
of absolute truth to Nature, he is certainly one of America’s 
most outstanding painters. We ought to have an 
opportunity of seeing examples of his work on this 
side of the water. 


The April number of Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration 
contains, amongst other interesting articles and illus- 
trations, an essay on the Parisian painter, Othon Coubine 
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and a memorial article on the Austrian painter, Anton 
Faistauer. There are also illustrations of Professor 
Bruno Paul’s interior architecture and furniture. 

We have received from Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., 
their Catalogue of Fine and Applied Arts, containing an 
interesting collection of books dealing with architecture, 
Church art, ornament and design, painting, prints, art 
criticism, sculpture, glass, pottery, textiles, furniture, 
precious stones, jewellery, etc. 

The Galerie Colette Weil of 71 Rue la Boétie, Paris, who 
have during April held exhibitions of Iwan Cerf, and the 
Galerie Colette Weil Group, consisting of Durey, Fujita, 
Kvapil, Lhote Radda, Vlaminck, De Waroquier, etc., 
announce for May 2 to May 15 an exhibition of Boris 
Grigorieff’s work, and of Tamara Lepicka from May 17 
to May 30. 


THE BATH FESTIVAL 

Hats off to Bath! to Alderman Hacker and his 
Organizing Committee of the Festival of Contemporary 
Arts! Several provincial towns or cities have of late 
held what they called “‘ civic weeks ” in order to “ boost ” 
—as one programme I have seen elegantly expressed it— 
their locality. The Bath Festival is a very different 
matter. Bath has a lineage that goes back beyond the 
Norman Conquest; it is perhaps the most aristocratic 
city in all England and—woblesse oblige. Bath has 
behaved as one could only expect a cultured community 
to do; it has set an example, a standard which does 
England credit. Until one sees the programme, one 
hardly realizes that “the Contemporary Arts” in 
England are something that England need not be ashamed 
of—Music, the Drama, Architecture, the Fine Arts, the 
Applied Arts, all contributed to this festival, and, what 
is more, the contributions were above the average in almost 
all respects. 

Alderman Hacker and his organizing committee seem 
to possess that, nowadays, very rare thing: taste. There 
is no room to run through the whole of their programme 
which covered more than a fortnight, namely from March 20 
to April 5, but the following samples will confirm their 
discrimination. 

The festival opened with a concert conducted by Mr. 
Edward Dunn of the Pump Room orchestra; Mr. Albert 
Sammons, solo violin; pieces performed : Overture “ In 
the South,” Elgar; Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
(dedicated to Albert Sammons), Delius; Introduction— 
Scherzo, Maldwyn Price; St. Paul’s Suite for Strings, 
Holst. All English and all contemporary. 

The next day brought Constant Lambert in Miss 
Sitwell’s and Mr. Walton’s “ Facade”; compositions 
by Eugene Goossens, William Walton, Hugh Bradford, 
and Constant Lambert himself. 

Other admirably arranged concerts followed. On 
Thursday Mr. John Rothenstein lectured on “‘A Century 
of English Painting, 1830-1930.” On Friday one-act 
plays by Shaw, Galsworthy and Mr. Sladen Smith were 
performed. On Saturday the Misses Phyllis Bedells and 
Penelope Spencer gave a dance recital. On Monday, 31, 
there was a recital of the works of living poets—Ralph 
Hodgson, Clemence Dane, Walter de la Mare, Lord 
Dunsany, Gordon Bottomley, Gilbert Murray, and 
others. 

Meanwhile, the exhibition of pictures included all 


the most interesting modern artists, chosen with dis- 
crimination but without bias, for we find Brangwyn, 
William Nicholson, Glyn Philpot, Walter Sickert, 
Duncan Grant, Augustus John, Charles Ginner, and 
many others of equal significance, included. The same 
discrimination was exercised in the selection of etchings, 
woodcuts, and the applied arts. The exhibition of 
authors’ manuscripts, autograph letters, modern books, 
fine printing, bookbinding, poster drawings and posters, 
and, finally, of stage models shows the originality and 
comprehensiveness of the festival. 

What pleases and astonishes is that, throughout, 
esthetical standards have been the guiding principle. 
There was nothing vulgar, no pandering to the lowest 
taste, no consideration of purely commercial ideas or 
suggestions. 

Bath has set a standard which other municipalities 
should try to imitate. H. F. 





PAINTED MODELLED MASK FOR THE THEATRE 
By Hildo Krop 


A PLAY WITH MASKS 


Last year, at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, “ Fighting 
the Waves,” the Cuchulain play by W. B. Yeats, was 
produced, the characters there wearing masks. On 
March 28 last, at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, the 
Academy of Choreographic Art, under the direction of 
Ninette de Valois, the well-known English dancer, 
reproduced this play under the same conditions and with 
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London actors and actresses. The play, the music to it 
by George Antheil, the décor and costumes by D. Travers 
Smith, and the production by Lennox Robinson, were 
all suitably in accordance with the ancient convention 
now revived. The masks were highly impressive and 
expressive, the actions of the actors in entire consonance 
with the convention. The masks themselves are the work 
of Hildo Krop, the Amsterdam sculptor, who was 
inspired by the play to make them. They are plastic 
representations of sustained emotions—deep but never 
violent. Unhuman, but almost human, the unchanging 
visage had to be fitted with a motion which marked 
intensity of feeling of the slightest possible range—a 
motion almost static. It was done admirably; and while 
the play produced the masks, the masks expressed the 
play. 

_ At the same matinée, which maintained a high level 
of artistry, Gordon Bottomley’s “So Fair a Satrap ” 
approached in the make-up of its character towards the 
convention of the mask. This make-up was designed, 
together with the cunning lighting, to produce a new 
vehicle of expression, and succeeded, but the play 
itself is unpleasant and tiresome. A brighter atmo- 
sphere was achieved by the two ballets which com- 
pleted the programme — “Les Petits Riens,” with 
Mozart’s music conducted by Constant Lambert, who 
was responsible also for that to “‘ The Picnic,” by 
Vaughan Williams. Both ballets were beautifully 
dressed, and the choreography of the whole, by Ninette 
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PAINTED MODELLED MASK FOR THE THEATRE 
By Hildo Krop 


de Valois, is the most artistic of such work now obtaining 
in England. K. P. 





As we go to press, the Savile Gallery, Bruton Street, 
announce an exhibition, of unusual interest and import- 
ance, to be held during the month of May, consisting 
of Drawings by Old Masters. 

These include fine examples by Botticelli, Pisanello, 
Guardi, Tiepolo, Rubens, and many others. A complete 
catalogue has been issued containing an introduction by 
Dr. Tancred Borenius. 

We hope to notice this collection fully in our June 
issue. 


MR. JOHN YOCKNEY OF THE GOUPIL GALLERY 


We have to note, with much regret, the death on 
Thursday, April 3, of Mr. John Yockney, managing 
director of the Goupil Gallery, 5 Regent Street. As “ The 
Times ” says, Mr. Yockney was “ a well-known and highly 
esteemed figure in modern art circles” who spent the 
whole of his career with Goupil & Co. in their various 
changes, and none was therefore better qualified than he 
to succeed the late Mr. William Marchant as managing 
director. Mr. Yockney had also been since 1924 the 
honorary secretary of the Fine Arts Provident Institution. 

Mr. Yockney died very suddenly, at the comparatively 
early age of 54, from a heart attack. 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


By W. G. MENZIES 


HE sales announced to take place at Christie’s, 

Sotheby’s and other London salerooms during 

May will far surpass in both interest and 

importance those held during April; these latter, 
no doubt due to the advent of Easter, being for the most 
part of moderate interest. 

On the first day of the month there are notable sales 
at both King Street and New Bond Street. Christie’s 
are selling a fine collection of old English and French 
furniture which includes some Chippendale pieces of 
exceptional interest. There are, for instance, ten Chippen- 
dale ordinary and two armchairs which at once attract the 
eye by the refined reticence of the carving on the familiar 
interlaced backs. These chairs, which were a feature of the 
Lansdowne House exhibition last year, may quite possibly 
be the actual handiwork of the great maker, for on the 
framework of one chair is an inscription which tradition 
claims to be in Thomas Chippendale’s handwriting. 

More elaborate in style are two armchairs by the same 
maker which have been sent to the saleroom by Colonel 
Liddell, D.S.O., who inherited them from his grand- 
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ENAMELS 


To be sold at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s 
in May 


father, Mr. John Robinson Liddell, to whom they had 
descended from Mr. Robert Liddell, who was born in 1740. 

In addition to some fine Worcester and Oriental 
porcelain there is a fine Boulle commode illustrated in 
Lady Dilke’s book, several fine Louis XV pieces and five 
magnificent Flemish tapestry panels woven with the 
story of “ Tobit and the Angel” which are the property 
of the Earl Fortescue. 

Sotheby’s sale on the Ist is notable for some especially 
fine examples of Battersea enamel and an interesting 
series of family miniatures, the property of Mr. Reginald 
Pole. Of the latter, perhaps the most important is one 
of Madame Hearle, by George Engleheart; though of 
considerable interest, too, are a pair by an unknown 
miniaturist of Warren Hastings and his second wife. 

There is little of note in Christie’s picture sale on the 
2nd, but this will be made up for by the important 
dispersal which they are holding on the following Friday, 
the 9th. 

More than half this sale is made up of pictures 
forming part of the Carrington Heirlooms sold by 
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direction of Lord Carrington, while there are also a number 
of notable works, the property of Earl Winterton. 

Many notable names figure in the Carrington section 
of the catalogue. Claude is represented by a fine and 
typical work, “‘ Jupiter and Europa,” which was at one time 
in Sir Joshua Reynolds’ collection; there is a fine Jan 
van Goyen, “ Milking Time,” signed with his monogram 
and dated 1642; while of considerable importance is a 
‘“* Winter Scene ” by Isaac van Ostade, brother and pupil 
of the better known Adriaen. 


English hunting scene, perhaps the most important piece 
by this maker that has ever appeared in the saleroom. 

When Lord Brownlow sent some of his treasures from 
Belton House to Christie’s last season there was included a 
Queen Anne walnut suite covered with tapestry, signed 
by Bradshaw, for which £8,400 was given. 

There is, too, a rare Stuart billiards table with wooden 
bed and hair-stuffed cushions, very similar in construction 
to one at Lord Sackville’s seat at Knole. 

Amongst the china is one piece which will undoubtedly 





BATTERSEA 


AND OTHER ENAMELS 


To be sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s in May 


Earl Winterton’s pictures include examples by Van 
Goyen, Dirk Hals, and Zuccarelli, while from other 
sources come a notable half-length by Raeburn, John 
Campbell of Moriston, and J. Ferneley’s portrait of 
Captain Horatio Ross on “ Clinker.” This picture 
recalls a famous match when Captain Ross, riding 
“ Clinker,” beat Lord Kennedy on “ Radical ” in a cross- 
country race for £1,000 a side. 

On the 2nd Sotheby’s are holding a fine sale of 
porcelain, furniture and tapestry, which includes many 
items of supreme interest. 

Most notable amongst the tapestry is a large panel 
by the English craftsman Bradshaw, depicting a breezy 
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attract the attention of all collectors of early English 
porcelain. This is a Plymouth mug or cup made by the 
famous William Cookworthy and sent to the saleroom by 
his great-grandson. 

Mention, too, must be made of a model of the State 
Barge of the Shipwrights’ Company in wood, coloured 
and gilt, bearing the arms and motto of the company, 
“‘ Within the Ark safe for ever,” and having on the roof 
figures of lions and other animals and Queen Anne as 
Britannia. 

The same firm on the 14th are holding an important 
dispersal of old masters from various sources. Perhaps the 
outstanding work is a “ Portrait of a Man” by Rembrandt, 
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PORTRAIT OF SARAH HUSSEY DELAVAL 
By Sir T. Lawrence 
To be sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s, May 14 


sent for sale by the executors of the late Mr. George 
Folliott, of Vicars Cross, Chester. It is signed and dated 
1658, and is an entirely unrecorded portrait belonging 
to that late period in his career so highly valued by 
collectors. Its history can be followed to the first half of 
the nineteenth century, it having been inherited by the 
late Mr. George Folliott, who died in 1851. From the 
same source comes a fine view of Rome by the popular 
painter, Antonio Canaletto. 

Several interesting portraits have been sent for sale 








PORTRAIT OF WARREN HASTINGS 
AND HIS WIFE 





PORTRAIT OF A MAN By Rembrandt 
To be sold at Messrs. Sotheby's, May 14 


by Mrs. T. H. Rumbold, of Yew Tree Hall, Sussex. 
One a portrait of Sir Thomas Rumbold, painted by 
Reynolds in 1788, and another, by Lawrence, of Maria 
Augusta Dorothea, his daughter. 

Another interesting Reynolds portrait from a different 
source is a portrait of Mrs. Robinson (Perdita) which 
was bought direct from the artist by an ancestor of the 
present owner and is undoubtedly a study for Reynolds’ 
well-known portrait in the Wallace collection. 

Three works by Gainsborough come from Toft Hall, 





By John Smart MAJOR WILLIAM DAVY 


MADAME HEARLE 
By George Engleheart 


To be sold at Messrs 


Sotheby’s in May By Fohn Smart 
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VIEW OF THE TIBER, ROME 
To be sold at Messrs. 


Cheshire, the residence of Mr. Cyril L. M. Roxby, 
the best, perhaps, being a portrait of Katherine, wife of 
Ralph Leycester of Taft, a fine half-length painted in 
1764. 

Of considerable importance also is a fine Lawrence 
portrait of Sarah Hussey Delaval, while other notable 
portraits are those of Captain and Mrs. Adams by the 
pastellist, John Russell, and one of the Hon. John Irving, 
one of H.M. Council for the Province of Connecticut, the 
artist of which is unfortunately unknown. 

In conclusion, mention must be made of two extremely 
interesting sporting pictures. 





JUPITER AND EUROPA 


By Claude Lorrain 
*s, May 9 
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By A. Canaletto 
Sotheby’s, May 14 


One, by John Wootton, depicts the “ Father of the 
Turf,” Tregonwell Frampton; and the other, by F. 
Sartorius, shows Lord Egremont’s famous gamecock, 
“* Dauntless,” winner of thirty-eight battles in 1776 and 
1777, and painted by the artist in the latter year. 

Many rare sporting prints are to be sold at Sotheby’s 
on May 6, perhaps the most important being a fine set 
of Orme’s “ British Field Sports.” This set of twenty 
aquatints becomes increasingly valuable, a set last 
November realizing as much as £1,600 under the hammer. 
Another valuable lot is the set of eight plates known as 
** The Beaufort Hunt” by H. Alken after W. P. Hodges. 





CATTLE WATERING 
To be sold at Messrs 


By Jacob van Ruysdael 


Christie’s, May 9 
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direction of Lord Carrington, while there are also a number 
of notable works, the property of Earl Winterton. 


Many notable names figure in the Carrington section * 


of the catalogue. Claude is represented by a fine and 
typical work, “ Jupiter and Europa,” which was at one time 
in Sir Joshua Reynolds’ collection; there is a fine Jan 
van Goyen, “ Milking Time,” signed with his monogram 
and dated 1642; while of considerable importance is a 
““ Winter Scene ” by Isaac van Ostade, brother and pupil 
of the better known Adriaen. 


English hunting scene, perhaps the most important piece 
by this maker that has ever appeared in the saleroom. 

When Lord Brownlow sent some of his treasures from 
Belton House to Christie’s last season there was included a 
Queen Anne walnut suite covered with tapestry, signed 
by Bradshaw, for which £8,400 was given. 

There is, too, a rare Stuart billiards table with wooden 
bed and hair-stuffed cushions, very similar in construction 
to one at Lord Sackville’s seat at Knole. 

Amongst the china is one piece which will undoubtedly 
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To be sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s in May 


Earl Winterton’s pictures include examples by Van 
Goyen, Dirk Hals, and Zuccarelli, while from other 
sources come a notable half-length by Raeburn, John 
Campbell of Moriston, and J. Ferneley’s portrait of 
Captain Horatio Ross on “ Clinker.” This picture 
recalls a famous match when Captain Ross, riding 
“ Clinker,” beat Lord Kennedy on “ Radical ” in a cross- 
country race for £1,000 a side. 

On the 2nd Sotheby’s are holding a fine sale of 
porcelain, furniture and tapestry, which includes many 
items of supreme interest. 

Most notable amongst the tapestry is a large panel 
by the English craftsman Bradshaw, depicting a breezy 
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attract the attention of all collectors of early English 
porcelain. This is a Plymouth mug or cup made by the 
famous William Cookworthy and sent to the saleroom by 
his great-grandson. 

Mention, too, must be made of a model of the State 
Barge of the Shipwrights’ Company in wood, coloured 
and gilt, bearing the arms and motto of the company, 
“‘ Within the Ark safe for ever,” and having on the roof 
figures of lions and other animals and Queen Anne as 
Britannia. 

The same firm on the 14th are holding an important 
dispersal of old masters from various sources. Perhaps the 
outstanding work is a “ Portrait of a Man” by Rembrandt, 
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PORTRAIT OF SARAH HUSSEY DELAVAL 
By Sir T. Lawrence 


To be sold at Messrs. Sotheby's, May 14 


sent for sale by the executors of the late Mr. George 
Folliott, of Vicars Cross, Chester. It is signed and dated 
1658, and is an entirely unrecorded portrait belonging 
to that late period in his career so highly valued by 
collectors. Its history can be followed to the first half of 
the nineteenth century, it having been inherited by the 
late Mr. George Folliott, who died in 1851. From the 
same source comes a fine view of Rome by the popular 
painter, Antonio Canaletto. 

Several interesting portraits have been sent for sale 
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By Fohn Smart 


To be sold at Messrs Sotheby’s in May 
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PORTRAIT OF A MAN By Rembrandt 
To be sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s, May 14 


by Mrs. T. H. Rumbold, of Yew Tree Hall, Sussex. 
One a portrait of Sir Thomas Rumbold, painted by 
Reynolds in 1788, and another, by Lawrence, of Maria 
Augusta Dorothea, his daughter. 

Another interesting Reynolds portrait from a different 
source is a portrait of Mrs. Robinson (Perdita) which 
was bought direct from the artist by an ancestor of the 
present owner and is undoubtedly a study for Reynolds’ 
well-known portrait in the Wallace collection. 

Three works by Gainsborough come from Toft Hall, 





MAJOR WILLIAM DAVY 
By Fohn Smart 
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VIEW OF THE TIBER, ROME 


By A. Canaletto 


To be sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s, May 14 


Cheshire, the residence of Mr. Cyril L. M. Roxby, 
the best, perhaps, being a portrait of Katherine, wife of 
Ralph Leycester of Taft, a fine half-length painted in 
1764. 

Of considerable importance also is a fine Lawrence 
portrait of Sarah Hussey Delaval, while other notable 
portraits are those of Captain and Mrs. Adams by the 
pastellist, John Russell, and one of the Hon. John Irving, 
one of H.M. Council for the Province of Connecticut, the 
artist of which is unfortunately unknown. 

In conclusion, mention must be made of two extremely 
interesting sporting pictures. 





JUPITER AND EUROPA By Claude Lorrain 


To be sold at Messrs. Christie’s, May 9 
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One, by John Wootton, depicts the “ Father of the 
Turf,” Tregonwell Frampton; and the other, by F. 
Sartorius, shows Lord Egremont’s famous gamecock, 
“* Dauntless,” winner of thirty-eight battles in 1776 and 
1777, and painted by the artist in the latter year. 

Many rare sporting prints are to be sold at Sotheby’s 
on May 6, perhaps the most important being a fine set 
of Orme’s “ British Field Sports.” This set of twenty 
aquatints becomes increasingly valuable, a set last 
November realizing as much as £1,600 under the hammer. 
Another valuable lot is the set of eight plates known as 
“The Beaufort Hunt” by H. Alken after W. P. Hodges. 





CATTLE WATERING 
To be sold at Messrs. Christie’s, May 9 


By Facob van Ruysdael 
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MAN CARRYING A HALBERD By Sir P. P. RUBENS 
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DRAPED FEMALE FIGURE 
By BENOzzo GO0ZZOLI 
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STUDIES OF FIGURES 


By Facopo Robusti (Il Tintoretto 


33 104 inches 


At the Savile Gallery 


DRAWINGS 


BY OLD MASTERS AT THE 


SAVILE GALLERY 


By SIR CHARLES HOLMES 


TILL recent memories of the Italian 

Exhibition at Burlington House must 

inevitably evoke comparisons when 

any minor collection of Italian works of 
art is placed on view. That the exhibition of 
Drawings by Old Masters now open at the 
Savile Gallery should survive this ordeal 
successfully is proof of its singular excellence. 
The illustrated catalogue, with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Dr. Borenius, covers the 
main features of the show so completely, that 
comment here must be restricted to a few 
special points which could not be dealt with 
in a general survey. 

One of the most engaging of all the draw- 
ings is the sheet of studies of soldiers, attri- 
buted to Antonio Pisano (No. 17). It is a 
work of extraordinary spirit and skill, both in 
its noting of swift, vigorous action, and in the 
sense of solid substance that the pen-lines 
convey without the least appearance of effort. 
The delicacy of the drawing forms a sharp 
contrast to the almost brutal realism of some 
incidents depicted, the murderous fights and 
the stripping of the dead. The artistic quality 
of the work is worthy of Pisanello. Yet there 
are difficulties about ascribing it to him with- 
out reserve. In the first place, the fashion of 
the armour is not that of fifteenth-century 
Italy, but suggests the last part of the four- 
teenth century, as does the hood worn by the 
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standing figure in the left group at the foot 
of the sheet. Pisanello was particularly fond 
of introducing armour, but his armour is 
always the plate armour of the fifteenth 
century, never the cwirbouilli helmets and mail 
shirts of the preceding period, which we see 
here. Nor do these thick-set, practical men 
of war look like Italians. Their proper place 
would be the northern battlefields of France or 
Flanders. Even if we suppose the drawing to 
be contemporary with the Battle of Agincourt, 
and so bring it just within the scope of Pisan- 
ello’s activities, its non-Italian character would 
still make it hard to connect it definitely with 
him or with the school of Verona. For these 
groups—sketched so vividly and naturally— 
were evidently drawn by an eye-witness and 
one familiar with this sturdy soldiery, both in 
action and at rest. No foreign hand, I think, 
could have kept them so true to type, and no 
hand but that of a master could have recorded 
such a group as that in the top left-hand 
corner, or the figure at the foot of the sheet on 
the right, who is pulling on his hose. From 
the delicacy of the touch we may assume that 
the master was a miniaturist, and his power 
is sO conspicuous that some of those who are 
versed in late fourteenth-century MSS. may 
possibly discover him. 

Armour appears again in another singularly 
beautiful and interesting drawing, “‘ St. John 
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before Herod” (No. 2). Here the fantastic 
spinous attachments to knee-cops, tunics, 
pauldrons, and helmet illustrate a fashion in 
design which was favoured by artists so far 
apart as Jacopo Bellini and Verrocchio. One 
cannot, of course, connect this drawing with 
Venice, and in Florence only Botticelli was 
capable of such exquisite penwork. No doubt 
it was on the analogy of his Dante designs that 
the drawing was once tentatively ascribed to 
him. }) But the general arrangement, and par- 
ticularly the loveliness of the seated Herodias, 


ST. JOHN BEFORE HEROD 
74: 





attracted by his example. With him we may 
notice Raffaelino del Garbo, whose name, 
by the way, is misspelled in the catalogue. It 
would be hard to reconcile such a capable 
study as the “ St. Sebastian ” (12) with the 
feeble paintings by which this minor artist is 
commonly known, were it not for Vasari’s 
emphatic statement that Raffaelino’s early 
drawings in this manner were remarkably good, 
and for examples like the “‘ Allegorical figure ” 
(No. 764) in the British Museum, which is 
identical in style with this “ St. Sebastian.” 
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By Alessandro Botticelli 


9} inches 


At the Savile Gallery 


point to the Sienese school, and to some such 
artist as Vecchietta or Benvenuto di Giovanni. 
The design recalls that of the “‘ Martyrdom 
of S. Biagio” in the Fienza Museum, by 
Vecchietta; the spinous processes on the armour 
are common in the works of Benvenuto. 
“The Magdalen Kneeling” (1), by Fra 
Bartolommeo, shows that artist at his best. 
As Dr. Borenius points out, it is not an early 
work, being apparently connected with his 
altarpiece in S. Marco, Florence, of 1509. If 
reversed it may also have served for the 
beautiful figure in his Lucca altarpiece of the 
same date. Here Fra Bartolommeo displays 
his natural feeling for gentle, gracious rhythms, 
a feeling which, in the pursuit of ideal gran- 
deur, he too frequently suppressed, to his 
own hurt and to that of many who were 
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The name of Pontormo, attached to the 
“Warrior on Horseback” (19), is far more 
open to question. Here we find none of 
Pontormo’s gifted fluency and characteristic 
mannerisms. The drawing has the dryness 
of one familiar with the engravings of Marc- 
antonio, and its authorship would seem to lie 
with some artist like Bacchiacca. Bacchiacca’s 
own drawing, No. 183, in the British Museum, 
though not done with the pen, presents a 
very close analogy. The Leonardesque “Head 
of a Woman ” (24), and the vigorous sheet of 
studies by Tintoretto (38), will illustrate the 
widely divergent channels through which the 
sixteenth century sought for salvation. 

Claude, one of the real inventors of the 
next epoch, is represented by three drawings 
in varying moods. One of them, the “ Ship 





























THE MAGDALEN KNEELING 


7% x 8} inches 


At the Savile Gallery 


Drawings by Old Masters at the Savile Gallery 
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By Fra Bartolommeo 
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WARRIOR ON HORSEBACK 
103 x 74 inches 


At the Savile Gallery 
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By Facopo da Pontormo 





























Drawings by Old Masters at 





HEAD OF A WOMAN 
9} & 7 inches 


At the Savile Gallery 
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By Andrea da Solario 
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in a Storm at Sea” (10), may fairly be termed 
remarkable. Claude was one of the first 
artists in Europe to realize, if intermittently, 
the rhythmic possibilities of brushwork, and 
in this reminiscence of his stormy and 
dangerous voyage from Marseilles to Civita 
Vecchia in 1627, he exploits that sense to 
the full. Here the onward sweep of the huge 
billows, the fall of heavy rain, and the rays 


and a whole series of works by Tiepolo. Of 
these the “ Zephyrus and Flora” (26) is 
deservedly the most famous, for it is an 
epitome of Tiepolo’s qualities—that blend of 
luminosity, spirit, and forcible accent which 
makes all his decorative work so fresh and 
so stimulating. The set of portrait studies in 
red chalk is of uneven merit. Some, like 
Nos. 33 and 34, are typical of this great 





ZEPHYRUS AND FLORA 
98 


85 


By G. B. Tiepolo 


inches 


At the Savile Gallery 


of light bursting through shattered storm 
clouds combine to suggest a furious conflict 
of mighty forces with a directness which we 
might expect from some great Oriental artist, 
but which comes as a surprise from one whose 
temper was usually so placid. The powerful 
study by Pietro Tacca (25) is a good example 
of the vigour and skill which the Italian 
craftsmen still possessed. 

“The Young Angler” (3), by Boucher, 
represents eighteenth-century France. The 
Venetians of the same epoch contribute an 
important Guardi, ““ The Grand Canal ” (15), 
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master at his best; while one, No. 30, shows 
that even he could have his moments of com- 
parative failure. Many other drawings would 
call for comment did space permit of it; the 
fine Carpaccio (8); the Benozzo Gozzoli (13), 
less substantial than his wont; the shipping 
scene attributed to Peeters (16); the broad 
and Titianesque “‘ St. Peter,” by Bassano (18); 
and the so-called Palma (39), which is clearly 
connected with the school of Bonifazio. But 
I have said enough to show that the exhibition 
is full of things which the artist and the 
scholar should not overlook. 


























HEAD OF A YOUTH By G. B. Tiepolo 
84 x 6} inches 


At the Savile Gallery 
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MASTERLY PORTRAIT BY RAEBURN 


FRESH INFORMATION ABOUT HIS ART 
By JAMES GREIG 


(See Colour Plate facing page 436) 


[= art of Sir Henry Raeburn now ranks with 
that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and it is even mentioned in the same breath 

with the art of Rembrandt, Frans Hals, and 
Velazquez. 

Yet for more than fifty years after his death in 1823 
his fame was confined to Scotland. In 1874 Redgrave, 
in his “ Dictionary of Artists of the English School,” said 
of Raeburn’s pictures that “ they were simply portraits 
and do not possess any high interest as works of art.” 
This statement is all the more extraordinary when we 
learn for the first time what the critic of a great London 
newspaper—the “* Morning Post ”—-said of the Scotsman’s 
art in 1812. 

In that year three portraits by Raeburn were exhibited 
in the Royal Academy and specially referred to by its 
critic in terms of the highest praise. Of No. 1, a “ Por- 
trait of the Chief of the Macdonells,” he wrote: “A 
fine whole-length of a Highland chieftain in his tartan 
dress is full of character and of considerable novelty. 
Much of its force, however, is lost from being sunk 
deeply in shade. A coat of varnish would bring the 
figure forward, and add infinitely to the effect it is calcu- 
lated in every respect to produce.” But the very novelty 
of the lighting led the critic astray. The fashion of the 
time in the matter of backgrounds—heavy curtains, 
columns, and landscape—behind portraits for decorative 
effect was disregarded by Raeburn in the Macdonell 
picture, and the true lighting of the figure’s actual environ- 
ment was active for the first time in English portraiture. 
The portrait is supposed to have been painted in the 
chief’s own hall at Glengarry. 

The second portrait mentioned (No. 304) represented 
“A Gentleman,” and is thus described: “ Another 
whole-length contributing to place the artist among the 
very best in this class now living. The head is excellent 
and managed with a double light worthy of Rembrandt; 
some relief is wanting; all the colours are dark. If Mr. 
Raeburn would paint a rich carpet instead of the green 
floor-cloth, it would have the finest effect, and render 
the production almost faultless.” 

Greatest praise is given to No. 357, “ Portrait of a 
Gentleman.” ‘“‘ We believe of Mr. Skirving, the painter, 
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in crayons [of a portrait of Robert Burns}. It is in the 
ante-room, and we beg to direct the public attention to it, 
as if not altogether the best, is one of the best heads in 
the exhibition. We are so struck with it that there is 
scarcely a term of praise we could not apply with justice 
in criticizing it in every point, or rather in enumerating 
its excellences; for here criticism is changed into 
eulogy.” 

These remarks are brave and most illuminating, and 
all lovers of Raeburn will. be glad that they have been 
brought from their hiding place in the columns of the 
“Morning Post” of one hundred and twenty-eight 
years ago. 

Raeburn’s masculine art was eminently suited for 
the representation of soldiers with swaggering uniform; 
and in portraits such as the “ Colonel Alastair Macdonell, 
of Glengary,” already referred to, “ Sir John Sinclair,” 
and “‘ The ‘Macnab ” (for which the late Lord Dewar 
paid 24,410 guineas in 1917), he rose to a place among 
the greatest portrait painters of Europe. These are 
whole-lengths, but some of the smaller portraits are 
not less commanding in quality. 

For example, the “ Portrait of Major-General Charles 
Reynolds,” which Mr. Howard Young bought recently 
at Christie’s and is here reproduced, takes high rank 
among hitherto unrecorded works by the Scottish Master. 
It is fine in poise and set with considerable effect against 
the dramatic background. The strong, genial face is 
modelled with assurance and suppleness and the dark 
eyes are most expressive. Note the skill displayed in 
the painting of the red coat and gold ornaments, and 
how harmoniously the whole colour-scheme is related. 
Altogether this is a splendid achievement. 

Major-General Reynolds was born in 1756, and, enter- 
ing the service of the East India Company in 1772, he 
remained in India from that year until 1807. He was 
for some time Surveyor-General in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and died at Cheltenham on June 24, 1819. The 
portrait, which measures 35) by 27} in., was painted 
about two years before his death. 

This portrait and others unrecorded will be reproduced 
in my new book on Raeburn which is in active 
preparation. 






































FIG. I. (No Title.) COCK, HEN, AND DRAGON-FLIES. Dated 1880 


SOME MODERN JAPANESE ARTISTS 
THE WORK OF KOBAYASHI KIYOCHIKA 


By WILL H. 


r HE greatest gratification a collector 
can experience is to find that his 
discernment has enabled him to 
obtain something beautiful before 

the world at large has discovered its worth; 

that while his feiliow competitors in their 
search for beauty have been looking always 
to the masters of the past, he, being endowed 
with a judicious appreciation of art irrespec- 
tive of age, has been able to secure at a moderate 
price things that a later generation will appraise 
at far greater value. Such must be the feelings 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Holmes, of The Node, 
Codicote, Hitchin, Herts, when they display 
their wonderful collection of Japanese colour 
prints by an artist whom few collectors have 
seriously considered, but whose work will hold 
its own against any of the works of the earlier 
artists, and who largely helped in the revival 
of this delightful form of art: a collection so 


EE 
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comprehensive as to require a week’s time to 
study, and of which, therefore, only a brief 
survey can be attempted here. 

Kobayashi Kiyochika was the seventh son 
of Kobayashi Seibei, a military retainer of the 
Tokugawa family, and was born on the first 
day of the eighth month of Kékwa 4=Sep- 
tember 10, 1847, which was well within the 
period of Hiroshige, the landscape artist, at the 
height of his popularity. As a boy, without 
any prompting he developed an aptitude for 
drawing things seen, but without serious pur- 
pose, though, as one of the people, he must 
have been influenced by the art of the Ukiyo 
school; but this early tendency was nipped in 
the bud by the war arising out of the opening 
of the Japanese ports to foreign powers in 
1859, which aroused intense dissatisfaction, 
brought to a head by the action of Mori no 
Motonari, the Daimyd of Chishi, who fired 
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FIG. II. No Title. WILD DUCKS AND LOTUS PLANTS IN MIST. Circa 1879 
. 
. 





FIG. III. No Title.) ASAGAO—“ MORNING GLORIES.” Dated 1879 
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on foreign ships, and brought about the 
bombardment of Shimonoseki as 2 reprisal, 
and the infliction of a penalty of three million 
dollars. For this rash action the Shdgun 
Iemochi sought to punish Motonari, and the 
young Kiyochika, as a Tokugawa retainer, 


which was not established until 1872, and he 
then began taking lessons in drawing under 
Inoue Tankei, and later under Taguchi 
Beisanku. Little is known of his early work 
as a newspaper artist, for there is no known 
collection of such ephemeral productions which 





FIG. IV. (No Title.) KAKI NI MEF#IRO—“PERSIMMON AND WHITE-EYES.” Circa 1880 


was called to the colours and sent off to the 
commissariat depot at Shizuoka. When Iemo- 
chi died in 1866 his successor, Yoshinobu, 
carried on the war, and Kiyochika was sent 
into active service until the Shidgunate was 
abolished, but many of the more hot-headed 
advocates of “ Japan for the Japanese ” kept 
up the struggle, until they were defeated at 
Fushimi in January 1868, and at Toba shortly 
afterwards, in both of which engagements 
Kiyochika played his part, and until they 
were finally routed, when Enomoto no Takeaki 
capitulated at Hakodate in June 1869. 

On his return to civil life he started his 
career in accordance with his natural bent 
by making rough outline sketches for the 
Iroha Shimbun, one of the coarsely-printed 
fly-sheets hawked about by yomi-uri, which 
preceded the regular newspaper, the first of 


were tossed aside as soon as read. Perhaps 
the only drawing which has been preserved is 
one reproduced in Ukiyo-e—that of a woman 
awaking in a fright—and it is by no means 
indicative of future genius. The earliest 
colour print was published in August of 1876: 
a view of the Nippon-sha of..Ginza, across 
the bottom of which was printed in Roman 
characters : “ NITSU-PON SHIYA of GINZA, name 
of house (at the house the news are published)”’; 
another of about the same time, without title, 
was the front of Niji Bashi, with an officer on 
horseback. Very crude and uninteresting to 
the European collector are the early works 
which immediately followed, and those of 1877, 
but they are evidences of the demand for 
souvenirs of the changes taking place during 
that period of upheaval, when Europeanization 
was being rushed forward in every direction. 
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A few of these are : “‘ Dai Nikei Hakurankwai,” 
with a European nun and a child; “ Dai 
Nikat Kwangyé Hakurankwai,” a fire-tower, 
and street with European lamp-posts; “‘ Kawa- 
sakit Tsuki no Umi,” foreign ships firing a 





FIG. V. 


(No Title.) TSUKI-GASA—* MOON-HAT ” 


Circa 1880 


salute; “Gohon Matsu U-getsu,” two river- 
steamers of American river type, probably 
imported by Iwasaki Yatard; also a large 
steam locomotive of American type, which to 
the people there must have been a great 
novelty, since the first eighteen miles of 
railway, that between Todky6 and Yokohama, 
was not opened until 1872. 

It was at this stage in his career when he 
made the acquaintance of the printer and 
publisher, Matsumoto Heikichi, whose dé-gé 
was Tai-hei-d6, a man with a keen art sense, 
a matured judgment, and a quick appreciation 
of genius, coupled with the craftsman’s pride 
in the production of good work; and the 
acquaintanceship developed into a personal 
friendship for the young artist, for the pub- 
lisher loaned to him some valuable examples 
of the best work of earlier artists for study, 
while at the same time he suggested that 
Kiyochika should turn his hand to Kwa-ché, or 
bird and flower designing, as he was tiring 
of the commonplace and rather overdone 
views of Todkyd. In the same year, 1877, 
Kiyochika was engaged on the staff cf Maru- 
maru Shimbun, the Japanese “ Punch,” and he 
was having some of his early landscapes 
published by Fukuda Kumajird, whose work 
was generally much poorer in production than 
that of Heikichi, so that the artist set to 
work and very shortly produced quite a new 
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and original style in what had become a very 
hackneyed subject. The earliest of these 
published by Heikichi was the undated print 
** Wild Ducks and Lotus” (Fig. IT), in which 
the birds stand forth clearly against the lotus 
plants seen in the mists of early morning, one of 
his most beautiful compositions, limited to one 
hundred copies. It was issued in 1879, and 
in the same year there appeared the “Asagao” 
or convolvuli running up bamboo staves 
(Fig. III), set on a dark-green ground, also 
limited to one hundred impressions; this is 
dated 1879 and bears the publisher’s name, 
Matsumoto Heikichi, and his address, Yone- 
zawa-cho ichi banshi. In 1880 there followed 
the fine drawing of a “‘ Cock bringing down 
Dragon-flies for its Mate” (Fig. I), and the 
“ Kaki m Mejiro” (Fig. IV), these two being 
limited to two hundred impressions each; but 
at the time they were a failure. The public saw 
nothing new in them, being more infatuated 
with the views of the new wonders growing up 
around them, and general landscapes, so that 
to landscape production Kiyochika returned. 
A great feature of this artist’s work is the 
originality of his forms of expression, especially 
in evening and night scenes, in which the real 
darkness of night is shown in an entirely 





FIG. VI. MIO NO MATSUBARA AND REFLECTED FUJI 
Circa 1881 


different manner from the conventions of 
earlier artists, in which night was generally 
only suggested by the carrying of a lantern, 
or by a dark background occasionally studded 
with stars, but with other objects as light as 
if it were day. In the whole history of Ukiyo-e 
there seems to have been only one artist who 
endeavoured to depict night naturally: that 
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was Kubo Shunman, who, in his triptych of a 
tea-house and garden, printed mainly in black 
and grey, used colours only where light fell 
from the lanterns and upper room upon 
coloured objects, plants, dresses, and fish in a 
basket; and even then the reality of darkness 
was more of a suggestion than a reality. In the 
“* Tennojt Shimo Koromo-gawa” (Fig. X) there 
is a palpable darkness in which the fire-flies 
glimmer, but all is without colour—this is 
dated 1880. There is another print of a similar 


might engulf his home he slipped indoors 
to secure a bundle of prints loaned to him 
by Heikichi, which he tucked under his 
arm, and then went to sketch the scene of the 
conflagration, but the helter-skelter rush of 
distracted people fleeing from the flames 
knocked the parcel from under his arm, and 
scattered the precious sheets under the feet 
of the excited fugitives when, getting into a 
corner, he stayed and sketched the scene. 
When he showed it to Heikichi, the publisher 





FIG. VII. RYOGOKU HANABI—< FIREWORKS AT RYOGOKU ” 
Dated 1880 


nature, reproduced in Binyon and Sexton’s 
Japanese Colour Prints, ““O Cha no Mizu 
Hotaru,” which is not dated, but must belong to 
the same period. In the same year we find the 
night and firework scenes of which “ Rydgoku 
Hanabi” (Fig. VII) is one of the finest, in which 
the figure of the woman supporting a little boy 
in the boat on the right was drawn by Kiyo- 
chika’s pupil, Taguchi Yoneharu. The sil- 
houetting of figures against a strong light is 
again exemplified in a scene, “ Ike no Hata 
Hanabi,” where the figures around the lake, 
some up in the branches of trees, view the 
balls of light descending. Such scenes and 
the glow of fires had a peculiar attraction for 
this artist, and as fires were frequent in 
Tdky6, he had several opportunities of com- 
mitting his impressions to paper, as on the 
print “‘ Hisamatsu-chéd Shukkwa,” dated 1880; 
and when another took place in 1881 in the 
Ryégoku quarter where he lived, and perilously 
near to his own residence, fearing that it 


was so pleased that he forgave the artist for 
the loss of the prints, and published the 
drawing, ‘‘ Hama-ché, Ryégoku Taika.” 
There are a few extra large size prints 
among what are considered to be his earlier 
works, one of which is a very pleasing study 
of a cat trying to get into an overturned chéchin, 
or paper lantern, after mice which are escaping 
through a hole at the farther end; then 
there is the Tsuki-gasa, or “‘ Moon-hat,” an 
unnamed landscape showing the peculiar halo 
surrounding the moon, betokening coming 
rain (Fig. V), undated, but probably 1880; and 
“Mio no Matsubara,” with the reflected 
Fuji of early morning, also undated, but of 
the following year (Fig. VI). This print, with 
the early light of morning peeping through a 
gap in the Kunozan hills, and falling full 
upon Fuji far across the sea, upon which it is 
mirrored, may be compared very favourably 
with the Reflected Fuji in Lake Misaka by 
Hokusai, in his thirty-six views of Fuji. 
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Of his sets of landscape prints, the earliest 
was the “ Tékyé Meisho,” of lateral form, 
begun in 1881, and published by Fukuda 
Kumajird, but few of them have any striking 
characteristics apart from the “‘ Ike no Hata” 
already mentioned, being mostly views of 


are very difficult to procure. A further set, 
of which only a few appear to have been 
published, was the Hakone Views, of which 
the “ Rain Storm at Miye Bridge ” is the most 
admired. Another series of vertical prints is 
the Nihon Meisho Zue, published by Heikichi 





FIG. VIII. SHINAGAWA MIKOSHI NO TSUKI— 
“VIEWING THE MOON AT SHINAGAWA” 


From the series “ Musashi Hyak’kei no Uchi.” Dated 1884 


Tdky6 in the process of transformation, but 
they show the artist to be a faithful observer. 
His next venture was the series “ Musashi 
Hyak’kei no Uchi,” vertical sheets published 
in 1884-5, which have far less of the European 
entanglements in their composition, and more 
of the genuine Japanese feeling, besides being 
better printed as coming from the house of 
Heikichi; the one here selected, “‘ Shinagawa 
Mtkoshi no Tsuki” (Fig. VIII), is dated 1884, 
and signed Kobayashi Kwanjiré; of this series 
only thirty-six are known, and most of them 
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during 1896-7, of which about seventy-five 
are known, that of “ Miyajima” (Fig. IX) 
being one, and the most comprehensive view 
of all the many pictures of this wonderful 
temple, which might appear to have been 
taken from an aeroplane. It is difficult to 
understand from whence the artist could have 
got the view, as all is sea this side of the Tori 
in the foreground. 

Of his triptychs undoubtedly the finest is 
his scene of Sakura Sdgord thanking the boat- 
man who, in the depth of winter, ferried him 
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Some Modern fapanese Artists 


across a river on his way to Yedo to present 
his petition, dated 1884; few indeed of all the 
compositions of the Masters of Ukiyo-e have 
the emotional and imaginative qualities of this 
touching scene of peasant heroism, the man 
going at the risk of his life—which later he 


** Matsuchi-yama Yuki no Kokon,” dated 1896, 
showing the village at the base of the hill in 
snow, at twilight, from a ferry-boat with 
passengers standing in it, will compare favour- 
ably with any of the triptychs of Hiroshige 
or any other, and much the same may be said 





FIG. IX. MIYAF#IMA OR ITSUKUSHIMA 
One of the series ‘* Nihon Meisho Zue.” Dated 1896 


forfeited by crucifixion—to protest against the 
oppressive land-taxes imposed by a harsh lord 
on his poverty-stricken tenantry; others are 
‘* Akechi no Mitsuharu crossing Lake Biwa,” 
“Taira no Tadanori catching Midohoshi,” 
and ‘“‘ Satsuma no Tadanori under the Cherry 
Tree,” also dated 1284, the last of which is 
far too stiff, and has none of the feeling 
of restfulness under the cherry tree where 
Tadanori had to sleep. Only one of his land- 
scapes appears to have formed a triptych, but 


of the diptych, “ Suruga Ko Nichi Botsu no 
Fuji:” a sunset view on Lake Suruga. 

Nearly all Kiyochika’s prints are dated 
except a few of his earlier works, and many 
also bear the month when the picture was 
sketched; as a rule he signed in full Kobayashi 
Kiyochika, but occasionally he used the form 
Hodensha Kiyochika, or Kobayashi Kwanjiré, 
and also Shinshiérd. On his earlier works, 
where the places were well known, he often 
omitted a title, and he started well by keeping 
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his titles and letterings to the margins; but 
as he got into his really Japanese style he 
does not seem to have realized the advantage 
of the European practice, for his later prints 
are disfigured by the panels for titles and place 
names. 

His death took place in Toky6 on Novem- 
ber 29 in Taishé 9=1915, in his sixty-ninth 
year, and he was buried at Asakusa, Exju-ché, 
Shingon shi, Ryiifuku-in, receiving the Kazmyo 
or posthumous Buddhist name of Shinsho-in 
Taigaku, Seishin Koji, “ the late Kiyochika 
now Shinsho-in Taigaku.” 

In reviewing the work of Kiyochika it has 
already been pointed out that there are in- 
equalities in the reproductions of his designs, 


while his proportions of man to Nature are 
quite as good, if not better, than in the lauded 
compositions of Hokusai. 

The artists of Ukiyo-e, the popular school 
of Japan, had always to face and satisfy the 
demand for pictures of the “ Fleeting World ” 
by which they were surrounded, and Kiyochika 
would have been more than human, and 
very unbusinesslike, had he not caught the 
contagion of the period in which he lived, and 
responded to the demand for souvenirs of the 
new wonders being placed before the eyes of 
his public in the metrepolis of Japan. In thus 
doing he has reflected the spirit as well as the 
matter of his times; but as the novelties of the 
new situation wore off, his own limitations of 





FIG. X. 
* FIRE-FLIES ON A FROSTY NIGHT AT TENNOJI” 
Dated 1880 


and it must be admitted that there are subjects 
of little artistic merit; his genius sometimes 
flagged, but under moments of inspiration he 
could be grand in composition, and a perfect 
master of harmonious colouring; but with all 
due respect for the earlier landscape and other 
artists, the same must be said of them. Very 
much of the work of Hiroshige falls into the 
category of being dull and uninteresting : only 
about a third of his hundreds of Tdkaidd 
views are really works of art, and his followers 
and copyists are mostly feeble to absurdity. 
Kiyochika was no copyist either of subject 
or style: what he has given us is his own 
mental conceptions of the scenes before him, 
and he filled the best of them with atmospheres 
more varied and more real than the hackneyed 
Hak’kei or eight views which formed the stock 
themes borrowed from the old Chinese formula, 
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initiative faded away, and, relying more on his 
own instincts, he blossomed out as an individual 
genius; and, with seasoned esthetic judgment 
and a sure touch in his technique, he secured 
a complete revival in the art of colour prints 
which had fallen to a very low position in the 
Japanese art world. This, it must be said, was 
also greatly aided by the superior craftsman- 
ship of the wood-block cutter, and the better 
taste of the printers, who sought to reintroduce 
the vegetable pigments which had for some 
time been displaced by European dyes during 
the Kokwa and Kayei periods. 

A more complete and careful study of the 
great collection formed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Holmes would prove these brief deductions, 
but it only remains to thank them for the 
opportunity afforded, and the loan of those 
prints chosen for reproduction. 























THE LATE AMBROSE McEVOY 


By CARROLL CARSTAIRS 


CEVOY did something more than 

paint a likeness—he created one. 

He saw through and beyond. He 

was indeed “ in the clouds ” while 

he was painting, and he carried his model 

with him; perhaps that is why her likeness 

became a spiritual one. The superficial 

observer with a preconceived idea of “‘ Susan,” 

who searches critically for the accurate repro- 

duction of nose and eye, will announce 

authoritatively, ““ But the picture does not 

look at all like her.” And I agree—nor do I 

trouble to add that “ Susan,” in all her 

transient moods, achieves a moment, one 

fleeting, heightened and exquisite moment, 
when she looks wonderfully like her picture. 

McEvoy took a woman and turned her into 
a flower and the flower suggests her, as who 
would say, “‘ So-and-so is like a lily” or 
** So-and-so is like a rose.” 

McEvoy had his failures. It was when he 
had gone on too long. The spell was broken; 
the flight might not be sustained, the mood of 
inspiration, of exaltation, ebbed; the material 
fact had come between him and his sitter. In 
the struggle to remain on the heights the thing 
became tortured. I remember such an 
occasion—a little watercolour portrait. It 
began promisingly. The subject was a pretty, 
fair-haired, blue-eyed young girl—the type 
McEvoy coveted. But somehow the drawing 
would not finish. It went on and on, changing 
from this to that, until at the end the face had 
solidified into a little mask. It did not look like 
** Melissa,” it did not look like anyone; it was 
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not even alive. He began another and in a 
day had created one of the most charming of 
his spiritual likenesses. 

But let us peep for a little behind the 
scenes. For, as on the stage, there was “ busi- 
ness ” there—at least where the watercolours 
were concerned—that intensified the illusion. 
I watched him while he was doing “* Susan.” 
A combination of day and electric light, a 
mirror on the floor into which the electric 
light reflected, and which in consequence 
threw a light into the eyes so mystical that they 
seemed for the moment turned into doubtful 
stars. It wassuchalight! ... Thecolours 
were put on solidly and then the picture was 
put under a spigot of water. The colours 
seemed to melt away, to blend and fuse into a 
harmony of delicate pinks and blues and greens, 
of subtle gradations of tone and semi-tone . . 
colours so fluid that one could imagine them 
to have been distilled from a rainbow ! 

Afterwards we all three sat down to tea, 
while McEvoy, his voice breaking suddenly 
from bass into a high falsetto, led the 
conversation, which, because of his keen 
intelligence and penetration and his amazing 
information on all things, would never fail to 
be varied and stimulating. 

Rather reluctantly we left. The slip of a 
moon lit the early night to the degree of a 
single candle in a curtained room, and I felt 
suddenly that true happiness—the happiness 
of the spirit—while we wandered silently 
through a world that for once had grown 
magical. 
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By the late Ambrose McEvoy 
By permission of Messrs. M. Knoedler & Co., Inc. 




















A BEACH SCENE 





Pieter Bout (1658-1731) 


(No. 13 in exhibition) 


DRAWINGS 


BY OLD DUTCH MASTERS 


By T. W. EARP 


ESSRS. COLNAGHDP’S exhibition 

of drawings by the old Dutch 

masters opens an unaccustomed 

view upon the artists of the Nether- 
lands. We are presented so conspicuously, as 
is only right, with the masterpieces of the 
world’s art on the panels and canvases of the 
national galleries, that we are apt to ignore 
the drawings to our own loss. They are not, 
indeed, too easily to be come at. For the most 
part, excepting, of course, the happy fortune of 
admission to a private collection or its owner- 
ship, it is a matter of seeking out the right 
department of a museum, followed often by 
the difficulties of personal application and the 
encumbrance of portfolios. But once these 
obstacles are surmounted, and the masters’ 
drawings are before the spectator’s eye, his 
delight in the gallery-pictures and his under- 
standing of them is redoubled. The very 
finality of the finished canvas in a way ob- 
literates clues as to its making; showing the 


artist’s expression in its completeness, it with- 
draws the trace of those steps which have gone 
to its formation, with all their valuable lessons 
as well as their charming sense of initiation. 
For these, the drawings are to seek. .The ones 
at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, which have been most 
judiciously selected, are admirable from the 
point of view of intimate revelation. 

We glimpse, by their means, the artist 
released from confrontation with the easel, 
and freed, one might guess in most cases, from 
any immediate thought of the studio. For the 
charm of many of these drawings lies in their 
having in them something of the nature of 
holiday-work. The picture itself will perhaps 
follow later, but for the time being the sketch 
is all-sufficient. Thus we have sometimes the 
rough idea noted down in a rudimentary stage 
of its conception, which ought obviously to 
lead to a canvas—the grouping for a religious 
scene or a military pageant, or a characteristic 
turn of countenance swiftly caught, whether 
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for developing into a portrait or slipping into 


a genre-piece. In the landscape drawings, 
however, which preponderate in Messrs. 
Colnaghi’s exhibition, we are shown exquisite 
pieces of work which are most frequently an 
end in themselves and, in their medium, 
altogether complete pictures. Whether or not 
they may later be transferred to the canvas, 
they are in themselves a definite part of 
their artist’s achievement, a perfectly realized 
moment of his expression. They may be 
rapid notations performed with the most rigid 
economy of selection, or drawings in which 
liberality of detail is permitted and heightened 
with a light wash of colour, or actual water- 
colours. But in nearly every case they give the 
feeling that the artist, arrested by the scene, 
has remained until he has drawn from it his 
fullest satisfaction. 

Of the drawings we first mentioned—those 
which are contributory studies for a subject 
to be more fully worked out—one of the 
most important is “The Prophet Elias.” 
On the analogy of some half-dozen others 
existing on the Continent, the consensus of 
experts attributes it to Aart de Gelder. It is 
a spirited, cleverly grouped piece of work, 
entirely symptomatic of the realism of the 
Dutch masters in its matter-of-fact concep- 
tion of the subject. There is no melodrama, 
no flicker of humour. The group of children 
huddle in panic, and one climbs a tree, as 
conscientiously as the two bears fall upon their 
prey. Literalism could hardly go farther but, 
as the Dutch knew, literalism carried its 
credibility more easily than the rhetoric of their 
contemporaries of the other European schools. 
It has even its own strange impressiveness, 
won by the very absence of forced effect, as 
in the “‘ St. John in Prison ” of Rembrandt’s 
most important pupil, Samuel van Hoog- 
straten, and his “ Hagar’s Farewell.” What 
mysterious bartering is taking place in Cornelis 
van Poldenburgh’s “ Figure Group ” it would 
not be easy to elucidate, though none could 
deny the fine drawing of the semi-nude female 
figure. On the other hand, there is no mystery 
about Van der Werff’s “‘ Military Commander 
acclaimed by his People,” which is a splendidly 
flamboyant affair with all its bravery of martial 
parade and business of plumes, spears, stand- 
ards and fifes. A very different and homely 
affair is Theodore Rombout’s “ Family seated 
at a Table,” a rough sketch-book draft which 
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yet has the property of giving an intimate 
thrill of contact with the artist, as the blotted 
manuscript fragment is in its way as revealing 
of an author as the printed page. 

The portrait-drawings are among the most 
highly finished in the exhibition. Joos van 
Craesbeeck’s ‘‘ Study ”—the head of a man 
in anguish from the sting of a venomous- 
looking insect—is the careful registration of 
an emotion which will find its purpose later 
in a subject-picture. Abraham van Strij’s 
“Man Reading,” with its grey cunningly 
articulated here and there with red, and the 
admirable handling of the globe on the right, 
is a study which elaboration on a large scale 
in oils could hardly better. Cornelis Dusart’s 
“ Young Girl,” with her blue bodice, Jan van 
de Velde the Younger’s “‘ Old Peasant,” and 
Frans van Mieris the Elder’s “‘ Young Man ” 
are all small sketches which it is unlikely 
would be carried further, highly detailed and 
acute in characterization. Of a category to 
itself is the magnificent ‘“ Flowerpiece” of 
Jan van Huysum, an exuberant, sweeping piece 
of draughtsmanship, where the artist seems to 
revel in a freedom which he denied himself in 
the more formal arrangement and clear-cut 
outlines of his painted work of this kind. 

Two of the finest landscapes of the exhibi- 
tion are those which justify the high esteem in 
which Lambert Doomer is held: “* A Cottage 
by a Hillside,” delicately washed in grey and 
faint green, and “ A Village Street,” with its 
lucidity of line and the contrast of its light and 
shade in cool white and grey. A vivid piece of 
work in which the human element has its share 
along with Nature is “ A Beach Scene”’ by Pieter 
Bout, from the famous collection of Ploos van 
Amstel. Shipping lie off the expanse of coast 
as their hauls are unloaded from them. In the 
distance are a church and a hill-tower, while 
the foreground is alive with horsemen, pedlars 
and a merry group singing in a wagon. This 
drawing is an epitome of the curious semi- 
marine existence of the greater part of Holland 
at the time. The only actual sea-piece is 
Herman Saftleven’s grey-brown “ Shipping 
in Distress on a Rocky Coast,” where once 
again one notes how the Dutch method of 
treatment obliterates any factitiousness of 
melodrama by sheer realism. Even in the 
mariner on the rock, whose hands are thrown up 
in horror and supplication, there is no depar- 
ture from compelling actuality. Romanticism 
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AN EXTENSIVE LANDSCAPE (No. 43 in exhibition) 


Fan Breughel (1568-1625) 
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A STUDY OF A FARM HOUSE 
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Isaac van Ostade (1621-49) 


(No. 42 in exhibition) 


has no part in the artist’s attitude, yet nothing 
of the terror in the general effect is lost. 

Of the in-shore scenes in which the human 
activity predominates, one of the most delight- 
ful is Jan van Goyen’s “ Fish Market,” with 
its quaint gabled houses, of which one on the 
left bears a curious sign in the form of a bird, 
its sails of fishing-boats in the background, and 
in the foreground all its activity of stalls, carts 
and chafferers over the heaps of fish. Here, 
too, there is no posing of the spectacle; it is 
allowed, convincingly enough, to furnish its 
own picturesque. » And this saliently Dutch 
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feature is emphasized still further in Cornelis 
Troest’s ‘“ Scene outside a Country Inn.” 
In the left-hand corner a féte-champétre of 
cavaliers and ladies in sweeping robes is 
taking place. An artist of any other country 
would have introduced some exaltation of 
poetry or sentimentalism into such a drawing. 
Here we are given simply the pictorial fact, 
but it is realized so intensely, with such 
authenticity, that no emotional emphasis is 
needed to stimulate our imagination. As 
indisputably as their oil-paintings, these 
drawings of the Dutch masters affirm that 





























Drawings by Old Dutch Masters 


the particular merit of their school lies in 
its qualities of verisimilitude, selection and 
observation—in what they extract from their 
theme rather than in what they bring to it. 
When the human incident or figure is subordi- 
nate to the landscape, where other artists might 
introduce it with utter superficiality to give 
relief, the Dutch give it its own significance as 
well. They allow no portion of the picture, or 
of the roughest sketch, to be inactive. Wherever 
possible even second- 
ary detail brings its 
own contribution of 
interest. Thus we 
have the solitary fig- 
ure placed unerringly 
amid Roeland Rogh- 
man’s crags, the 
peasant girl at Johann 
Heinrich Roos’s ford, 
the two topers in Isaac 
van Ostade’s village 
street, the wagon 
creeping up the hillin 
Jan Breughel’s lovely 
landscape, and, most 
delightful of all, the 
boat-load of cows in 
his river scene. 
Nothing is too slight 
for the Dutch artist if 
it brings its little quota 
of effect, whether it be 
of human and associa- 
tive, or purely pic- 
torial, interest; and 
one of the pleasures 
of the present exhibi- 
tion is to follow out A FLOWERPIECE 
this cult of significant 

detail in its minutiz, 

to the distant belfries in Pieter Molyn’s 
“View of a Town” (from the collection of 
Vincent van Gogh), or the two foxgloves in 
Rutger’s ““ Man Fishing by a Lake.” 

This aspect of some of the drawings leads 
on to those others in which it would almost 
seem that the artist had deliberately challenged 
his own conception of the picturesque, or at 
any rate had set it a stern discipline, in working 
on some subject not very promising, at first 
sight, of a gracious result. Thus we find 
Abraham Bloemaert’s “ Study of a Pigeon 
House” coaxed into an almost ‘‘ Gothick ” 


an 





(No. 29 in exhibition) 


fantasy, Anthonie van Borssom’s ‘“ Sketch 
Study of Buildings ” turned into a sparkling 
watercolour, and Isaac van Ostade’s ‘* Study 
of a Farm House” becoming a delicate, 
jewelled harmony and one of the gems of the 
exhibition. But, for all their charm, these 
works partake somewhat of the nature of an 
exercise. Most of the landscape drawings owe 
their attraction to the very opposite quality, 
to their care-free aspect, to their intimation of 
being scenes which 
have delighted the 
artist as he has passed 
on hiswayonajourney 
taken for his own 
pleasure, so that he 
has paused and drawn 
them in order to be 
able to revive a happy 
memory. As a rule 
they show little more 
than the sloping side 
of a valley, then the 
sudden lift of a hill 
with its distant tower 
of belfry, as with Jan 
van Goyen, Anthonie 
van Borssom, Allart 
van Everdingen and 
jan Breughel. Often 
enough the distance, 
with its vague fascin- 
ation of the unknown, 
is dimly articulated in 
blue, as in Paulus 
Bril’s ‘* Landscape 
witha Castle ” Buttor 
the village scenes, 
Fan van Huysum (1682-1749) nearly always with a 
river flowing through 
them, of Esaias van 
der Velde, or Josua de Grave, or Constantin 
Huygens with his “View of Lainsau,” all is 
distinct and wonderfully compressed. Allart van 
Everdingen’s “‘ Landscape with Watermill” is 
freer in treatment, as are the streams and leafy 
glades of Anthonie’s “ Waterloo ” and Jan Asse- 
lyn’s ‘Horsemen fording a Stream.” With these 
three artists one sees realism merging into a 
half-realized romanticism. But in all these land- 
scape drawings, whether it be the substance or 
the spirit of the scene, those qualities are 
implicit which both distinguish the Dutch 
school from the other schools of Europe. 
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MODERN MASTERS AT BARCELONA 
Iil.—D. MANUEL BENEDITO Y VIVES 
By MRS. STEUART ERSKINE 


HEN entering the room set apart 

for the work of this artist in the 

National Museum in the Barcelona 

Exhibition one is struck by the firm 
draughtsmanship, the vibrant colour and, 
above all, by the sanity of his artistic outlook. 
Here is a painter in love with his art ; one who 
paints because he must, who is enamoured 
of beauty and who has attained to a high 
degree of proficiency in all the details of the 
painter’s craft; a strong personality that has 
resisted the modern excursions into the 
peculiar and the perverse. 

Manuel Benedito was born in the year 
1875 in Valencia, that white city with blue and 
white tiled roofs that lies on the eastern coast 
of Spain, where it receives and refracts the 
burning rays of the sun that scintillate on the 
waters of the river and the sea. A city of light 
and of open spaces, of busy markets and 
crowded wharves; a city, too, rich in artistic 
tradition. The young Benedito, who early 
showed a talent for drawing, received here his 
first impressions of life, colour and light, 
and here he received his first teaching in the 
academy of San Carlos. Later he studied 
under Joaquin Sorolla, the genial painter who, 
himself a native of Valencia, a painter of the 
sun and the open spaces, had a marked 
influence on his pupil without actually affecting 
his originality. It argues well for the teaching of 
Sorolla that he received so many of the rising 
painters into his studio, some of whom rose to 
fame, without cramping their style. Without 
going further, we may remember that Manuel 
Benedito, Eduardo Chicharro the idealist, and 
Beltran-Massés, whose pictures caused some- 
thing of a sensation in London last year, were 
all pupils of Soroila. 

Senor Benedito achieved success early in 
life. He gained the Prix de Rome in 1899 
and went to the Eternal City with Eduardo 
Chicharro and Fernando de Sotomayor, 
exhibiting with them in the National Exhibi- 
tion of 1904. The subject he chose was one 
taken from the seventh canto of the “ Divina 
Commedia,” the moment when Virgil is ex- 
plaining the punishment of the avaricious and 
the prodigals to Dante; it was conceived and 
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executed with vigour. From that time onwards 
the career of the painter prospered, and he 
received many diplomas and medals both in 
his own and foreign countries. 

Sefior Benedito accomplished the usual 
Odyssey of the artist: Rome, Paris, Brittany, 
where he devoted himself to painting the fisher- 
folk of Concarneau, and Holland, where he 
made realistic studies of the peasants, many of 
them of great merit, notably a study of two 
old men, “‘ The Grandfathers Pick” and 
“ Saturday in Volandam.” Then back to Paris, 
where he made a long stay and where he 
painted portraits of notabilities, showing his 
versatility after peasant studies. It is one of 
the qualities of Sefior Benedito’s work that 
he enters into the psychology, as well as 
reproducing the type, of different races and 
different classes of humanity. 

On his return to Spain the painter set up 
his easel in Salamanca, where he produced 
pictures that increased his reputation, already 
high; “The Organist of Salvatierra” and 
“‘ The Sermon ” being studies of types as well 
as carefully thought-out compositions. Then 
he returned to Paris, where he painted the 
portraits of many people of note, among others 
one of the dancer “‘ Cleo de Mérode,” a 
dignified, sad-faced woman seated, the long 
silhouette of the figure in profile and the face 
slightly turned to the spectator. Whether 
moulding the lined and weather-beaten features 
of a Dutch peasant or the delicate curves of a 
child’s face, Sefior Benedito is equally at home 
with his subject. 

And then, inevitably, he repaired to the 
fascinating regions of Andalucia, where he 
painted the most striking and characteristic 
of his pictures. Like all good Spaniards, the 
typical beauty of certain Southern women of 
Spain attracted him and formed a never- 
failing inspiration; he painted them idealisti- 
cally, adding to the regular features and the 
fine eyes that something that only poets and 
painters see—something that has in it the fire 
of the Moors, the wildness of the gipsies, the 
refinement of the inherited race and a spice of 
the sorceress. 

If Andalucia fascinated the artist, he yet 
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escaped from the obvious, from that Andalucia 
which, as the critic Sefior José Francés 
remarks in this connection, is made for expor- 
tation abroad. He does not suggest the clicking 
of castanets]or the stamping of feet in the 
* Sevillana,”’ or the cries of “ Olé” in the bull 
ring ; he is as far from the lisping and sometimes 


boring Andalucian of the stage as he is from 
the tragic figures in the canvases of Romero 
de Torres, who appear to be dying of tuber- 
culosis and hunger in the midst of the fruitful 
arable land. Senior Benedito takes a sane view 
of Andalucia and shows us the real countryside 
and the life in the fields or the towns, in booths, 
in the fairs, or among the crowd to see the 
procession of Holy Week in Seville. 

To this period belong many portraits 
of Spanish women, some of which were 





exhibited at Barcelona; “ Castiza,”’ a Moorish 
type with liquid dark eyes and a high black 
mantilla, “‘ La Gavillana,” “‘ Gitanas Grana- 
dinas,” “‘ Morena y Sevillana,” and others. 
Both the type and the costume are eminently 
pictorial and the added mystery in the eyes, 
which the artist seldom fails to suggest, adds 


FIG. I 
THE BOY WITH 
A HEN 


By Manuel Benedito 


to the imaginative quality of the work. The 
high combs and carnations, the big shawls from 
the Philippine Islands and the small shawls to 
the waist, the striped cotton dresses and the 
strings of coral and beads, make for pictur- 
esqueness when treated in the modern way as 
Senior Benedito treats his accessories. 

After Andalucia, the painter established 
himself in Madrid, where he has executed a 
number of portraits in which his rich orches- 
tration of colour and his sense of tone values 
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FIG. Il. THE RETURN FROM THE CHASE 


are notable. It will be seen that the scope and 
variety of his work are considerable, and it is 
evident that he maintains his love of painting, 
of the actual putting on of pigment, and his 
interest in the perpetual growth of knowledge 
of the painter’s technique, unimpaired. 

The “ Boy with a Hen ” (Fig. I), which was 
exhibited at Barcelona, is a delightful study of 
child life; the bright-eyed boy, rather serious 
and very intent, clutching the hen by the legs, 
and gazing out at the spectator, is painted with 
a freshness and simplicity that are admirably 
in keeping with the subject. Even reproduced 
in black and white, it retains much of the charm 
of the picture though the colour and texture 
of the hen’s plumage are lost. It is evident 
that the painter’s studies of children, such as 
the charcoal sketch of a baby on slightly 
tinted paper reproduced in “ Forma,” have 
stood him in good stead; the same review 
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By Manuel Benedito 


published another drawing, in sanguine this 
time, a study for the avaricious beings in 
Dante’s “Inferno,” made when he _ was 
composing his first important picture. 
Another picture that attracted much atten- 
tion at Barcelona, ‘“‘ The Return from the 
Chase ” (Fig. II), reminds us that Sefior Bene- 
dito made a profound and detailed study of 
Dutch painting. The subject is a familiar one, 
but the whole composition and execution 
are different from those of any of the Dutch 
painters. It is a masterly composition, strong 
and rhythmic in its flowing lines, decorative in 
treatment and rich in colour. In spite of the 
hackneyed subject, it is realistic; the sense of 
weight shown by men and mule carrying the 
game is well expressed, and the sporting dogs 
give movement and life to the foreground. 
In “ Pepita” (Fig. IIT), also shown at Barce- 
lona, we have one of Sefior Benedito’s typical 
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Spanish types by which we can easily see that 
he is specially gifted as a portrait painter. The 
delicate handling of the flesh and the expres- 
sive face, the cobweb lace and the black silk 
skirt, are all rendered with skill, the picture 
giving the impression of the simplicity which 
conceals art. 

“‘ The Flower of Seville” (Fig. IV) takes us 


into another region, although that is also the 
representation of a purely Spanish type ; we 
cannot but think of Goya and his recumbent 
** Maja,” although his Venus was of another 
period. We have here a beautiful woman, 
clothed in a simple white frilled dress, lying on 
a sofa draped with a Chinese shawl, behind 
which dark draperies lead up to a mysterious 
night sky. Mystery is really the keynote of this 
picture; it is suggested in the wonderful blue 
eyes of the model that gaze out so steadily 
from under their delicately pencilled brows— 
eyes that express all the charm and all the 





cruelty that are inherent in a certain type of 
woman from the beginning of the world. The 
high Spanish comb is hardly detached from the 
background, but the heavy Andalucian ear- 
rings hang on either side the face; the curve 
of the body under the white drapery is finely 
suggested. 

It is unfortunate that we have not an 


FIG. Ill 
PEPJTA 


By Manuel Benedito 


example of Sefior Benedito’s portraits to add 
to the examples of his art that we have repro- 
duced here; there were many hanging on the 
walls of the room dedicated to him in the 
National Palace at Barcelona. The strongly 
modelled features of the painter’s mother, a 
portrait severe in its stark simplicity, stands 
out as being true to life; and a charming 
group of two young girls, his nieces, is also 
convincing. The girls are posed in a sort 
of eighteenth-century group, one holding a 
basket of fruit, but they are dressed in the 
modern everyday dress of their age and have 
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an engaging air, one smiling and one grave. 
The picture was much admired in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Venice in 1919 both for 
the vigorous handling and for the vibrant 
colour. 

Among the portraits that have made a mark 
are those of two sisters, the “ Sefioritas Carcer,” 
which I think was shown in the Spanish 
Exhibition in Burlington House in 1920; one 
is standing, the other sitting. The dresses are 


Urquijo, a majestic figure, dressed in black 
with a low bodice with a lace collar, stands 
facing the spectator, with a fan in one hand and 
her other hand on her hip, in an attitude that 
suggests Goya. In all the portraits, the painter, 
who excels especially in painting women, brings 
out the salient characteristics and, in defiance 
of the modern fashion of making the sitter 
subservient to his or her surroundings, con- 
centrates on her individuality, exalts her 





FIG. IV. THE FLOWER OF SEVILLE 


of silk with light fichus, and the high combs 
and mantillas give a characteristic note to the 
composition. Spanish women can hardly ever 
resist the national headgear when it is a 
question of a portrait, although they never 
wear it unless for a court function or a church 
ceremony; picturesque as it is, their choice is 
scarcely to be wondered at, and the only pity 
is that they do not wear it oftener. The 
Duchess of Durcal wears the high comb and 
the mantilla in the very fine portrait by Sefior 
Benedito that has been compared to the work 
of Gainsborough; Sefiorita M. Pidal wears 
black with the comb and mantilla as she stands 
against a landscape background fingering a 
long string of pearls; the Marquesa de 
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beauty and produces a work of art that is 
serious in spite of being also agreeable. 

Sefior Benedito has not apparently delved 
very deeply beneath the surface of life; or, 
if he has, he has not seen fit to express it in his 
work. He paints unselfconsciously, as Velaz- 
quez himself did, or Gainsborough for the 
matter of that. It was not for nothing that 
he was born in Valencia, that city of light 
set in the sun-steeped shores of the Spanish 
Levant, or that his first impressions were 
experienced among a race in which strains of 
Moorish and gipsy blood have mingled and 
amongst which he was to find the type of 
female beauty that appealed most strongly to 
his artistic inspiration. 





























FIG. XI. THE SIEGE OF TROY (The Trojan Horse) 
Front of an Italian cassone (c. 1440) 


THE STIBBERT MUSEUM 
By HILDE WEIGELT 


HE Villa Montughi, surrounded by 

a magnificent Tuscan garden with 

high cypresses, is situated on a height 

beyond the boundaries of Florence. 
It belonged originally to the Davanzati, one of 
the old Florentine families, and was acquired 
about the middle of the nineteenth century by 
the Englishman, Frederick Stibbert. From his 
Italian mother he inherited a love for Italy 
which was so great that he even took part 
in one of Garibaldi’s campaigns. This cam- 
paign, and perhaps also the military profession 
of his English forebears, who had been in the 
army for two generations, may have aroused 
his strong interest for arms and armour, which 
he began to collect already in his youth, about 
1860. He remained true to his hobby till 
his death in 1906. 

At that time there were only a few private 
collections of this nature in Florence, as for 
example the Ressmann collection, now in the 
Bargello, and the remains of the once very 
remarkable armouries of the Medici in the 
Uffizi, where a specially painted ceiling still 
recalls the collection, though it is now also 
housed in the Bargello. In 1775 a too patriotic 
director of the gallery had put up this valuable, 
and in its completeness unique, Medicean 
collection for sale, with the consent of the 
Grand Duke Pietro Leopoldo, and moreover it 
was sold by the weight of the iron, though the 
precious metals were separately weighed. It 
was possible to save only thirty pieces for the 


gallery; the English painter Zoffany had the 
good fortune to be able to acquire seventy- 
four pieces for 450 lire before the auction— 
such was the valuation of the time! The 
director justified the dispersal of these 
precious relics “in order to destroy every 
trace of a collection brought together by 
the spirit and taste of our fathers, who had 
cultivated the memory of the cruelty they had 
inherited from the Goths and Vandals . .”. 
there would be no gain or use in preserving this 
plunder anywhere.” 

The second half of the nineteenth century 
was, at any rate in its first decades, still a 
magnificent time for collectors. It was possible 
to buy valuable old tapestries, furniture or 
costumes for small sums from the palaces and 
old houses where they were often kept as 
rubbish in the garret. The peasants, too, 
would bring to town fine old pieces of Maiolica 
that had been in their family for generations, 
and would gladly exchange them for new 
porcelain from Doccia. In his preface to the 
catalogue of the Stibbert Museum Alfredo 
Lensi relates that Ressmann once found at an 
old ironmonger’s the sword which had belonged 
to the court fool of Henri II of France, and 
bought it for 6 lire! Thus it was relatively 
easy and cheap to bring the things together, 
and it is comprehensible that Frederick Stib- 
bert’s collection grew so rapidly that it was 
almost impossible for him to write down records 
of the acquisition and provenance of every 
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FIG. I. THE STIBBERT MUSEUM, FLORENCE 


piece. After his death only a few notes could 
be found jotted down in a mixture of English, 
French and Italian, and the still less reliable 
verbal statements of his friends. There were 
no inventories; everything else had to be 
accomplished by patient research and stylistic 
criticism. 

Besides arms, he acquired tapestries, furni- 
ture, costumes, embroideries, Maiolica, porce- 
lain and paintings, and the rapid growth of his 
collection crowded his living rooms at last to 
such an extent that he had a special building 
erected (Fig. I) in the taste of the time in a sort 
of romantic Gothic style, where it was then 
arranged according to his directions. But as 
he reserved some rooms here too: for private 
purposes, only sixteen rooms were placed 
at the disposal of the collection, and they 
were so crowded that they resembled a shop; 
and, as in Bardini’s house, they were rather 
tastelessly arranged. Every “ pictorially ” 
decorated room, beginning with the ceiling, 
walls and doors and ending with the floor, 
was to suit the objects exhibited in it, and 
was to produce an effect of unity, the creator 
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having overlooked the fact that modern 
imitations do not always provide the best 
setting for old works of art. Suits of armour 
had to have figures in them, and these had to 
sit on horses; for lack of space they were 
often raised on colossal consoles round the 
walls of the room. The actual exhibits often 
fared still worse; old marriage coffers were 
sawn to pieces in order to make other pieces 
of furniture correct in style by inserting the 
painted fronts; many old brocades and velvets 
were cut to pieces in order to provide, for 
example, an antique saddle-cloth, or to serve 
some other purpose. This dangerous leaning 
towards “ correctness of style ’’ was a weakness 
of the age when on the whole more was 
destroyed than reconstructed. 





FIG. Il. CASQUE AND CUIRASS 
Second half of fourteenth century 
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Out of the passion of a private individual 
for old arms there grew up in the course of 
fifty years a large and valuable collection to 
which the owner was so devoted that in order 
to preserve it from being dispersed he be- 
queathed it, together with the Villa Montughi, 
to the English nation with a capital of 800,000 
lire for its upkeep. In the event of a decline 
on the part of England, the City of Florence 
was to become residuary legatee. When 


Alfredo Lensi, the meritorious director 
of the municipal artistic administration and 
the able organizer of the Museo Bardini, took 
on the direction and arrangement of this 
collection, a task to which he has devoted his 
untiring labours for more than twenty years, 
and which is even now not finished. Wherever 
possible objects which had been destroyed were 
put together again, the most tasteless things 
were removed, the arrangement was made more 





FIG. III. 
The Stibbert Musewn. 


Stibbert died in 1906 England at first accepted 
the bequest. On closer examination, however, 
it proved impossible to remove the museum 
from the house built for it in Montughi 
without disregarding the testator’s wishes. 
England had therefore to give up the claim and 
Florence came into the possession of a collec- 
tion of arms and armour which surpasses most 
of its famous rivals in the number and variety 
of objects, and stands perhaps quite alone in the 
wealth and value of its Oriental section. 


MILANESE SUIT OF ARMOUR 


Last quarter of sixteenth century 


attractive and adapted to the taste of today; 
but everything was done with due considera- 
tion for the wishes and intentions of the late 
owner. Various pieces from other collections 
now dispersed (as, for example, Spitzer in 
Paris, and Meyrick in London) were added, 
as well as certain gifts; some rooms were 
devoted to the exhibition of Baron Marzio 
von Tschudi’s collection of Maiolica and 
porcelain (1889, formerly inaccessible in the 
Palazzo Vecchio), so that the museum now 
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FIG. IV. SPANISH FENCING WEAPONS 
Left) TOLEDO BLADE BY ALONZO PEREZ (Right) DAGGER (main gauche) 
Both of seventeenth century 
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FIGS. V & VI. BACK OF AN ITALIAN CUIRASS BREAST PLATE OF A GERMAN CUIRASS 
Middle of sixteenth century Middle of sixteenth century 
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FIG. VII. GERMAN CUIRASS 
Beginning of sixteenth century 


Signed Kunz Lochner, Nuremberg 


comprises some fifty rooms. The Stibbert 
collection consists, broadly speaking, of three 
divisions :— 

(1) European arms from about the four- 
teenth to the nineteenth century, naturally 
with special emphasis on Italy. 

(2) Oriental arms of about the same period 
(Persian, Turkish, Indian, Japanese, etc.). 

(3) Maiolica, porcelain, textiles, costumes, 
furniture, very interesting knives, hilts, daggers, 
ornamental swords of the eighteenth century 
and remains of other collections, as well as 
a few unimportant Italian and Netherlandish 
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The Stibbert Museum 





paintings, and a number of Flemish tapes- 
tries of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

In 1917, Lensi produced an excellent 
catalogue, more detailed than any other 
museum in Florence possesses, of the section 
covering about 5,000 pieces of European 
armour (the Oriental pieces number almost 
as many). 

The Sala del Condottiere is particularly 
rich in valuable suits of armour, though 
some are pieced together or incomplete. 
Of special value are two pieces of armour 
belonging together, a bascinet and a cuirass 
of the second half of the fourteenth century 
(Fig. II). The bascinet made its appearance 
everywhere at the end of the thirteenth 
century and was worn under the helmet to 
relieve its pressure. We see all round a piece 
of mail, the camail, fastened by a leather 
strap riveted on to the base of the helmet, 
which clung round the neck at first, but 
in the fourteenth century fell straight over 
the neck and later on over the shoulders, 
becoming eventually a complete coat of mail. 
In this case it also covers the face in place 
of the later visor, leaving only the eyes open. 
The bascinet decorated with a small iron 
cross fitted for the helm still shows the 





FIG. VIII. FRENCH HELM WITH CHASED ORNA- 
MENTS, AND FIGURES IN IRON RELIEF 


Sixteenth century 
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FIG. IX. PERSIAN HELM WITH CAMAIL 
The Stibbert Museum, Florence 


Seventh century 


noble conical shape of the Crusaders, which 
was current throughout Europe at that time 
and this makes it very difficult to establish the 
provenance of this suit of armour. In Italy, 
this sort of camail was called “ barbuta ” 
because the mail fell down from the face like a 
beard. The iron cuirass consisting of a front 
and back plate still shows traces of hammered 
work. The two regularly disposed and very 
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carefully wrought openings on the breast 
served to attach the chains on which the 
sword and dagger hung; according to Lensi 
this is the only existing cuirass showing 
these peculiar holes for chains. 

One of the rarest pieces in the col- 
lection is a suit of tilting armour without 
the helmet (Fig. III) in the same room, 
dating from the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century. Though showing German in- 
fluence it has all the characteristics of the 
famous Milanese school of armourers. 
Typically Italian is the crossbar on the 
breast held by iron loops which can be 
open and to which the helmet is attached, 
being thus more movable than in the 
North, where, especially in Germany, it 
used to be firmly screwed on to the cuirass. 

In the same room there is a showcase 
with several examples of the famous /ingua 
di bue (ox tongues) called also (cimquedea 
cinquedita), short defensive daggers used 
by the citizens for close fighting, which 
made their appearance in the fourteenth 
century, first in Florence and Venice, and 
then spread rapidly throughout Italy, 
France, Burgundy, and at last as far as 
Germany. In the fifteenth century Verona 
was the chief centre for their manufacture; 
it was there that the name cinquedea origin- 
ated, because under the hilt the blade was 
just the width of a hand. The finest of 
these pieces has a blade with a dull polish 
engraved on both sides in gold with motifs 
that bear so close a resemblance to a 
cinquedea in Berlin signed by Ercole de 
Fideli that this dagger can be attributed 
with certainty to the same master. Fideli, 
a converted Jew, was a famous armourer 

* at the Court of Ferrara about 1465; he 
probably also made the well-known sword 
for Cesar Borgia. 

Two Spanish fencing swords in a show- 
case in another room (Fig. IV) are remark- 
able for the fine workmanship of their hilts ; 

both have exceptionally long horizontal cross- 
bars, strong pommels and four-edged blades. A 
longer sword with the typically Spanish bread 
flat basket hilt with filigree-like openings bears 
on the edge the signature of Alonzo Perez, 
one of the most famous blade-smiths of Toledo 
in the seventeenth century. The shorter 
fencing dagger, which was greatly valued in 
Spain for its rich ornamentation, sometimes 
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called main-gauche, is still more artfully wrought, 
and has two deep slits above the blade for the 
purpose of catching or breaking the opponent’s 
sword, which caused this weapon to be known 
in Germany as the Degenbrecher(swordbreaker). 

Two cuirasses of German workmanship are 
interesting; one of them (Fig. V) with a breast- 
plate which rises to a point in the centre, a form 
which afterwards, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, developed into the so-called 
Gdnsebauch, comes from the Jacob 
von Hefner-Alteneck collection. The 
upper edge is decorated with a 
delicate border, etched on to the steel; 
two figures are engraved on either side 
of the ridge, a Landsknecht with a 
halberd on the left, a jolly sutler- 
woman on the right. In the same 
case is the back of an Italian cuirass 
(Fig. VI) with three finely ornamented 
horizontal bands etched on it; in the 
centre, above, are two nude figures 
wrestling, perhaps Hercules and 
Anteus. Both cuirasses belong to 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The other complete German 
cuirass with skirt (Fig. VII), dating 
from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, is covered with very fine and 
cleverly etched friezes of leaf and scroll 
ornaments; on the breastplate round 
the neck runs a band of nude fighting 
boys, on the breast on the right is a 
kneeling knight offering a cruciform 
chapel, behind him stands a king 
with crown and sceptre, on the left 
side is the crucified Christ. It is 
signed with the mark of Kunz 
Lochner of Nuremberg (1475-1525). 

In the fifth room we find a 
French helmet (Fig. VIII) which is 
remarkable for the beauty of its work- 
manship. According to the French 
fashion it consists of two plates 
welded together at the crest. The crest 
itself is finely chiselled with ornaments of 
arabesques and nude figures. The sides 
of the helmet have skilfully wrought stripes 
showing decorations embossed in the iron 
composed of semi-nude figures, winged genii, 
putti, and flowers; these are particularly 
charmingly executed on the visor. Even apart 
from the two-piece construction, one would 
recognize the style of the late sixteenth- 


FIG. X. 





INDIAN COAT OF MAIL 


century French school in the elegant and 
flowing design. 

The Oriental section of this collection offers 
such a crushing wealth of magnificent material 
that only the expert can pick out the very best 
from a mass of good things. But even the 
layman can recognize the wonderfully refined 
handling of the metal and the highly developed 
technique; and one is naturally struck by 
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Eighteenth century 


the extraordinary influence which the Eastern 
people had over Western arms and armour, 
both in the matter of technique and of form, 
especially at the beginning of the Middle Ages. 
We find here the original forms of the cone- 
shaped and pointed crusaders’ helmets, of the 
nose guard, of chain armour, the mail shirt 
and coat, the shield pointed below, and other 
European arms; it was the Orientals, too, who 
first used gunpowder. A Persian helmet with 
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camail (Fig. [X) is splendid in its delicate decora- 
tion and noble form, with two sockets soldered on 
to it in which long, coloured, stiff feathers must 
have been fixed ; and there is a delightful Indian 
coat of mail, almost as fine as material in tex- 
ture, with embossed fastenings and flower-like 
buttons (Fig. X). One showcase contains an 
Oriental helmet of the sixteenth century from 
the Meyrick collection, with inscriptions and 
arabesques engraved, with the engraved parts 
gilt, and with a particularly finely ornamented 
nasal. It is reproduced in “ Engraved Illus- 
trations of Ancient Arms and Armour from 
the collection of Llewelyn Meyrick, London, 
1830,” plate cxxxiv, and is thus described : 
“This helmet was taken from a seraskier of 
Soliman the Magnificent by one of the officers 
of the Emperor Charles V, and preserved in the 
collection of Vienna.” The remarkable work- 
manship seems to point to a Persian craftsman; 
judging by its abnormal size the helmet must 
have been worn over the turban. It is hardly 
necessary to add that many pieces of armour 
and costume are of special interest historically, 
as, for example, the sword of the Doge Gio- 
vanni Pesaro and the coronation robe which 
Napoleon wore when he was crowned by the 
Pope. 


Among many valuable chests, it is worth 
mentioning the painted wooden front of a 
Florentine fifteenth-century bridal coffer (cas- 
sone) on which the Trojan horse is repre- 
sented (Fig. XI). The colossal gilt horse is 
seen on a low waggon with six large wheels 
drawn by two pairs of oxen before the walls of 
Troy; armed men stand beside it and horse- 
men in the costumes of the fifteenth century 
ride behind. On the right, above, it is seen a 
second time being drawn into the town through 
a breach in the wall. The painting, executed 
mainly in brown, red and yellow, is admirable. 
There is a cassone with the same subject in the 
Musée Cluny, Paris (No. 144), and another in 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs. 

In the narrow limits of this article it would 
be impossible to enumerate even a small 
fraction of the best objects in a collection 
numbering over 10,000 (not including cos- 
tumes, textiles and maiolica), nor was this 
intended. Our purpose is rather to point, with 
the help of a few examples, to a collection which, 
Owing to its richness and unique character, 
deserves to be a great deal better known, and 
ought not to lead, as it now does, an almost 
forgotten existence under the cypresses of 
Montughi. 


IVAN MESTROVIC AND THE YUGOSLAV 
EXHIBITION 


By KINETON PARKES 


WO or three years ago the basement 
rooms of the Tate Gallery were 
occupied by the astonishing display 
of the sculpture of Carl Milles the 
Swede; for the last two months they have 
been filled with the sculpture and painting of 
Yugoslavian artists. Where else in London is 
there hospitality for such displays? If these 
galleries had not been, these exhibitions had not 
been and art in England would have suffered. 
For there is no overlooking the fact that 
Milles made a great impression on Britisn 
sculptural art. 
In 1915, an equally astonishing one-man 
show was held at the Victoria and Albert 
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Museum of the work of Ivan MeStrovic, which 
as well as being an earlier was even a more 
portentous influence on British sculpture. 

There were further displays at the Grafton 
Galleries and the Fine Art Society which 
served as reminders of the presence of 
MéeStrovic implacably working away in his 
own country and later to make excursions to 
America with monumental work.’ Now the 
world knows him as sculptor of the ideal, the 
national and the religious; as monumentalist 
and as architect. 

There were suggestions of all these avoca- 
tions at the Tate Gallery last month and there 
was something more which is the realization 


























that sculpture is a dual art; an art of carving 
and an art of moulding. Mée&trovic practises 
the art in its dual aspect, and the results are to 
be seen in the twenty-five pieces which formed 
his contribution to an exhibition which, as a 
whole, was a startling revelation of the plastic 
and glyptic instincts in a nation, not young, but 


Ivan Mestrovic and the Yugoslav Exhibition 





terracotta and bronze, the work of twenty- 
eight individual artists. This total is not the 
whole of the Yugoslav school; there are some of 
importance who for one reason or another were 
not included. Of those who were, two men 
stand above and apart, Ivan MéeStrovic and 
Toma Rosandic, friends and fellow-workers, 





GIRL PLAYING GUITAR 


Carved in black marble by Ivan Mestrovié 


young in its practice of modern ideas, for- 
tunately in this case based on a unifying national 
and natural system. 

Whatever impression the painting and the 
limited amount of print-making made, that of 
the sculpture was far in advance of it, and it is 
certain that there is no other country of the 
size of Yugoslavia that could produce an 
exhibition of equal importance. There were 


some eighty pieces of sculpture in marble, 
in oak and in plastic 


stone and alabaster; 





both of similar origin, both carvers as well as 
modellers, both architects and both national- 
ists. But MeStrovic has the greater passion. 

I saw him, his dark piercing eyes under his 
big black hat, seeking out the beauties—and 
the faults—of this exhibition, for he was, as 
director of the art school at Zagreb, largely 
responsible, not only for the exhibition itself, 
but for its plastic and glyptic content. He 
had not aged since I knew him first in 1915. 
His short figure is now a little stockier, his eyes 
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Ivan MeStrovié and the Yugoslav Exhibition 


a little more thoughtful ; his voice a little 
stronger, and his restrained friendliness a little 
more marked. As I saw him among those 
figures in wood and stone, I imagined him 
tending his father’s sheep on the Dalmatian 
hillsides and storing within his boyish mind 
the passionate legends of the Serbo-Croats. 
The result we know of as seen at the 
previous exhibitions in London, and we turn 
particularly to ascertain in what way the art 
of MeStrovic as newly seen has developed. 
Mainly, the development is in the direction of 
more generalized and less generic form; there 
is some development of technique which is 
approaching virtuosity and might be very well 
if curtailed. There are four great works 
in marble of outstanding importance: the 
“* Moses,” a colossal and majestic conception 
of the head and hand of the Lawgiver; the 
*“* Mother and Children,” tenderly passionate, 
leaning out from the marble matrix; ‘‘ Con- 





CHRIST AND THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA 
Carved in oak by Ivan Mestrovic 


templation,” the over life-size, massive seated 
nude figure and the magnificent marble three- 
quarters woman’s figure. In these two latter 
works the subtlety of the modelling of the 
backs is masterly. Another fine carved work 
is the “ Seated Girl Playing a Guitar,” in black 
marble, and in all these marble works there is 
a tendency to complete plastic folding form 
rather than the bent and snapped glyptic to 
be found in the series of fine pieces carved 
in oak, with the impress of the gouge and 
chisel truly preserved and without exaggera- 
tion—true craftsmanship. Of these the 
“* Christ and the Woman of Samaria ”’ is a good 
Bible picture, but in “ The Annunciation” there 
is a new spirituality; one which the subject has 
not previously evoked. These are the great 
outstanding new pieces of the master; they 
gave the utmost distinction to the exhibition 
and pointed the way to a still further evolution 
of this distinctive school. 





THE ANNUNCIATION 
Carved in oak by Ivan Mestrovic 
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I. SCYTHIAN ART 
By W. A. THORPE 





FIGURF OF A LION (pectoral). Gold inset with seven turquoise bosses. Height 


2in.; width, 44in. Scythian, seventh-sixth centuries B.c. 
sophisticated example of Rostovtzeff's 4 
27; the same author’s Jranians and Greeks 


Princeton, 1929), Pl. v, 2, and pp. 2 


For date, cf. a moré 


first (‘archaic ’’) period, Animal Style 


24-2 
(Oxford, 1922), Pl. ix, No. 1; Ebert (M.), Stidrussland im Altertum (Bonn, 1921), 


Fig. 43; Borofka, Scythian Art (London, 1928), Pl 


xii. This analogue is at the 


Hermitage, and inlaid with amber. 


HE Rutherston collection* now 

exhibited at South Kensington is 

already well known as one of the most 

discriminating collections of Chinese 
art in this country. What makes it especially 
notable is a series of bronze ornaments and 
figures in what is usually called the “ animal 
style”’—the decorative impulse of Scythian 
art and its affinities, eastwards in Siberia and 
China, westwards in Celtic, Teutonic and 
Scandinavian cultures. Scythian art is little 
known in England, and London is fortunate in 
having under its eyes even this little gallery 
from one of the great styles of ornament. The 
culture which grew this art has not left us the 
long records of Greece or China. It must be 
read between the lines of buried ornament; 
but an archeology that proceeds to imagination 
without betraying science may discover it, 
with less amplitude perhaps than from written 
history, but with equal certainty. 

The tombs of Scythia have been known 
for many years to Russian investigators, of 
whom Kondakov is perhaps the best known, 
but in Europe and America Scythian culture 
has only been pieced together during the 
present century, mainly by the labours of 
two great archeologists, Professor Minns of 
Cambridge, and Professor Rostovtzeff, now of 
Yale. The beauty of Scythian art has been 


* All the objects illustrated here are in the Rutherston Loan 
at South Kensington, except Nos. 5 and 6. For permission to 
publish these I am indebted to Mr. Herbert Coleman, to whose 
collection they belong. 
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somewhat obscured by the dust of its discovery. 
It has been called crude and savage, abused 
as an unfamiliar thing; it must remain 
unfamiliar until the great mass of material 
in Russian museums is made more easily 
accessible in England. It needs an exhibition, 
not for its beasts or its history, but for its 
incomparable design. The Russian Govern- 
ment has already supported an exhibition of 
Russian icons; if it could be persuaded to do 
the same for Scythian art a new world would 
be discovered to western taste. And that 
with no great cost or labour, since the Scythian 
beasts are quite small, and easier travellers 
than Venus or the Virgin. 

“* Animal style” must be connected with 
“Scythian art,” but the terms are not co- 
extensive. Animal style is an archzologist’s 
phrase, a classification by subject matter, and 
no more a critical name than “ court painting” 
or “‘ sporting prints.” What makes the style 
is not, or not chiefly, the represented beasts, 
but the rhythms which cover and define 
them; these proceed in origin from the lively 
action of aman. The style is the man, not the 
animal, and the archeologists have committed 
a contradiction in terms. There are, in fact, 
several styles with animal subjects from China 
to England, ranging from the stiffest abstraction 
to the nicest verisimilitude. An organic line— 
subjectively organic—overlaps with animal 
themes, but the two are not intrinsic to one 
another; some organic rhythms are quite 
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FIGURE OF A STAG (standard-top Bronze. Scythian type; second-first 

century B Height, 3} in. Cf. Tolstoi (J.), Koudakov (N.), and Reinach (S.), 

intiquités de la Russie Méridionale (Paris, 1891), Vol. iii, p. 366, Fig. 325 

Minns (E. H.), Greeks and Scythians (Cambridge, 1913), pp. 186 and 249, and 

Fig. 79; Borofka (G.), Scythian Art (London, 1928), Fig. xlili, Band £. For similar 

treatment of the feet and legs, see Rostovtzeff, Animal Style, Pl. xxxi, 2, and 
pp. 94 and 99, and cf. Pl. xii, 2, and pp. 41-42 


mute. Nor are the animal styles racially 
connected. A Celtic enamel from Somerset 
resembles a Chou 7 in its bird-head rhythms, 
but (unless you accept Adam) there is no 
racial connection. And that brings us to the 
dilemma of origins—where did the animal 
style begin? It has an ethico-economic horn 
and a technical horn. The first horn says that 
where geography is similar and ways 
of life similar, then similar characters 
result and you get the same tendencies 
in art ata given stage of a racial evolution. 
For, after all, there are not so many 
things a man can put into a work of 
art. There are vegetables and animals; 
the patterns of a man’s own mind, the 
real inventions of “ geometric orna- 
ment”; and other men, godlike or not. 
But before the man subject appears 
above the surface of art history there is 
twice as much art in the cold waters of 
inhumanity; so that when it comes to 
style and subject the ambit for coinci- 
dence is not a wideone. The technical 
horn, on the other hand, supposes, 
after evidence, that the animal style 


habitations as far apart as Somerset and 
Mongolia by the movement of peoples or a 
technical transmission. The transmission was 
assisted, no doubt, by the reproductive tech- 
nique of casting bronze, and for the nomad 
Scythians bronze ornament held the place of 
architectural ornament in Greek and Grecian 
art. Certain transcendentalists would have us 
believe that the animal styles are the eject of a 
“northern ” fury; it is against fact and fauna. 
The Scythian beasts may be several times 
removed from their devising; they are a 
craftsman’s fashion and a fashionable fashion; 
a little wild in our eyes, but not less fashionable 
than the suburban Chinamen of Bristol delft 
or the elegant goddesses of Flaxman. 

Style, we may suppose, followed technique, 
and we can distinguish in the Rutherston 
collection three ways of treating animals— 
the Scythian, the Sarmatian and the Chinese. 
The bones of these several histories may 
be set out for convenience from the latest 
evidence that archeology has provided. 

Scythian art has an earlier and a later boun- 
dary. The earlier boundary is the culture known 
as Kuban, from the region in the Caucasus 
where many of its remains have been dis- 
covered. The most notable of these are pots 
with incised and painted decoration, somewhat 
similar to those of Susa. Versions of plant 
and animal form sometimes occur, but the 
dominating character is abstract and geometric. 
At the same time the Kuban finds show the 
beginnings of a representational art in pottery 





began in one place, that place probably FIGURE OF A HORSE. Silver-bronze or bronze coated with silver. Chinese, late Chou dynasty. 


Height, 2} in.; length, 3f in. The treatment may be compared with that of two deer figured by 


Iran; and that it was carried into local Rostovtzeff, Pl. xxi, 3, 4, and discussed pp. 74 and 77. There is no definite Scythian prototype, 


_but Scythian influence is marked. 
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figures of men and beasts. The latest ‘yyy 
date assigned to the Kuban civilization 

is 1500 B.C., and two things are clear: 

that several centuries elapsed between 

the last trace of Kuban art and the 
first trace of Scythian, and that from 
Kuban to Scythian there was no 
transition either in technique or style. 
Scythian art was new. The later 
boundary of Scythian culture is Greek 
in the south-west and Sarmatian in the 
south-east. These influences, to which 
we come in a moment, ate into the 
privacy of Scythian art and eventually 
destroyed it. 

From the slight remains of the 
Scythian language it has been concluded that 
the Scyths were of Iranian origin, and if the 
movement which carried them northwestwards 
into Russia occurred in the eighth century the 
period of their empire covers about four 
centuries (seventh to fourth B.c.). Their 
domain extended over the whole of South 
Russia, from the Urals in the east to the Bug 
and the Danube in the west. The character 
of their civilisation may be sifted from 
the many tombs in those regions and 
from the tall stories of Greek fear. They 
were economically a people of the steppes, 
sleeping in tents and living on horseback and 
in wagons. Tame beasts they drove with 
them and wild ones they killed in the chase; 
beasts were their livelihood and their most 
pressing reality. They had no cities or the arts 
which flourish in them and they only learnt 
what a city was when the Greeks planted 
theirs. Grass, not corn, was the important 
thing. They did not look for fertility in land; 
and until the Greeks showed them cultivation 
they were scarcely aware of living on a corn 
field. The texture of their society followed 
their economy. They were a militant rather 
than a military nation; for being always on the 
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FIGURE OF TIGER FEEDING. Bronze. Sarmatian Chinese, period of the Han 
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dynasty. 
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Bronze 
width, 44 in. A precisely similar panel is in the Eumorfopoulos Collection; s 


Sarmatic-Mongolian, second-—first centuries B.c. 


Rostovtzeff, Animal Style, Pl. xxviii, 5, and p. 91. 


move they had no affection for places or senti- 
ment of patriotism and attached little honour 
to the profession of a soldier. Having nothing 
permanent to fight for they did not encourage 
fighting, but fought in occasional necessities. 
The area of their roaming was a large one and 
they were not often called upon to defend it; 
when the Persians tried an infringement they 
showed themselves capable of unison, but in 
the end they succumbed to a race of fighting 
travellers like themselves. Politically they lived 
in a loose feudalism revering a tribe of royal 
Scythians and owing allegiance to a single king. 

Their art was an animal style because they 
were nomads, with a beast-reality. Always 
riding, hunting, striking camp, they lacked in 
their mind and art the sentiments of men who 
grow things, the repose of stationary peoples 
like the Greeks. They had no architecture 
because they had no cities; no sculpture or 
painting because they lacked temples; no 
pottery because pots get broken by a squadron 
people. Their art was mobile as their whole 
life was—harness and ornaments for their 
horses, mounts for their wagons, clasps and 
trinkets for their own attire. They used for 
these things the most durable material, bronze 
for common use, gold for glorious persons. 
But there was no question of mere utility. 
They enjoyed ornament for its own sake, 
decorating their utensils so far as use would 
allow. Their lives were too swift and vivid 
for abstractions; decorative logic they never 
discovered privately, and they only simplified 
their creatures because they felt them intensely. 
Their art has economy of mass and line. It is 
tenderly reserved. It has a clear sight of 
observed movements, a withheld power or a 
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STANDARD-TOP. Bronze, in the form of a deer. Sarmatian-Chinese, period of 
the Han dynasty. For the ears, cf. Rostovtzeff, Animal Style, Pl. xxxi, 1 and 3, 
and a considerably earlier standard-top figured by Borofka, Scythian Art, Pl. xxvi. 
rhe treatment of the legs resembles that of the bronze elks of rather earlier dat 
e.g. the well-known wooden panels from the altai, Rostovtzeif, op. cit., Pl. xxviii, 
8, and Borofka, op. cit., Pl. lix. For the locking of the hoofs, cf. Rostovtzeff, Pl. x, 
2, and Borofka, Pl. xJiii, B. 

poised effusion. But it is not stiff or stylised. 
Reason was not skimmed off from their 
integrity of mind, but exhibited in action. 
The juice was not squeezed from their concrete 
experience, or their art an art of bloodless 
categories. Keen perceptions were thought 
into plastic rhythm. 

The terms of Scythian art are thus circum- 
stantial, proceeding from fauna and a way of 
life, winning currency as a technical fashion. 
The stages of its growth have been resumed 
by M. Rostovtzeff from the Russian graves and 
are at this date the standard chronology 


Scythian I.—The earliest period of Scythian 
art is represented by certain tombs in the Kuban 
region, in the Crimea and on the Middle 
Dnieper. It extends from the end of the 
seventh century to the beginning of the. fifth 
century. Some of the discovered objects were 
exported from Ionia and Aeolia, while others 
show affinity with the “ Phoenician” style. 
But among these are useful objects which 
belong to Scythian life, and we are justified 
in describing as Scythian the decorative design 
which they exhibit. The style is original, but 
the workmanship is “ Phoenician ”’; their arms 
and ornaments were made to the order of 
Scythian princes conveniently to Scythian 
habits, but in the technical tradition of an 
older art. In Scythian I the animal style is 


already well developed. Objects of use are 
made in the shapes of animals, reduced for 
that purpose, and animal motives are also 
used for pure decoration. There is little 
attempt at composition, no symplegmas of 
animal form and no logical symmetry. The 
treatment is a free but economical naturalism. 
Where the beasts are abbreviated, it is by a 
simple substitution of part for whole, the beak 
serving for the whole bird. Finally, there are 
no men in their representations and no plants; 
the creatures are the fauna of mountain and 
forest, with some few beasts that tradition had 
introduced into Scythian art from the fauna of 
its southern origin. The Scythians depicted, 
not positions as the Greeks did, but actions 
and moods—the poise of a reindeer, elasticity 
in tigers, the mild energy of horses at grass. 


Scythian II covers the fifth century and the 
early part of the fourth. It is a period of 
Ionian influence. By this time Greek cities 
were well established on the coast of the Black 
Sea, and there was frequent intercourse with 
Greece. The objects were made in Scythian 
taste by Greek artists who worked in the 
cities of Ionia and exported their goods to 
Scythia, or entered the service of Scythian 
princes. The art is still based on beast 
motives, but the influence of Ionian craftsmen 
begins to be apparent in the native style. The 
plastic art of Scythian I became the decorative 
design of Scythian II, animal motives being 
worked up into a conventional ornament, just 
as plant motives became a_ conventional 
ornament for the Greeks; the antler motive 
is to Scythian art what the palmette was in 
the architectural and ceramic ornament of a 
stationary people. Scythian art lost and gained 
by this sophistication. It lost in power, 





PAIR OF HOOK-CLASPS in the form of beetles. Bronze. Sarmatian type, 
fourth-first centuries B.c. Length, 3} in. The analogue is a pair of hook-clasps 
illustrated by Rostovtzeff, Animal Style, Pl. xii, 1, and discussed by him, pp. 42 
and 58-59 This type of hook is foreign to Scythian dress and first occurs in 
fourth-century (B.c.) graves, and according to Rostovtzeff was brought into Scythia, 
Central Russia, and China as the result of Sarmatian invaders of Iranian origin. 
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economy and savage tenderness. Its gains 
were a more delicate perception and a more 
fluent control of mere rhythm; but most of 
all it gained composition. By that I do not 
mean the whirling symplegmas; those were of 
later and Sarmatian origin, but the discovery 
of synthesis. Animals were now used for 
design when formerly they had merely been 
represented; and the essence of this design was 
symmetry, which came to Scythia from the 
artists of Ionia, the birthplace of European 
logic. The treatment of the antler motive is 
a good instance of this tendency. Formerly, 
it had been done naturalistically, as in the 
Rutherston stag, whereas in Scythian II we 
find the same subject arranged in radial 
symmetry after the manner of a Greek 
palmette. Sometimes, again, the antlers are 
worked into an elaborate openwork design 
which has almost the flexibility of foliage. 
Another instance of Hellenism may be seen 
in certain rings filled in openwork with a stag 
design; here the legs and antlers are displayed 
sO as to occupy the circular field, as the 
central medallion of a Greek dish is filled by 
the limbs of an athlete. 

In Scythian III the progress of Hellenism 
was complete. The Scythians, especially royal 
and noble Scythians, were living in Greek 
taste because it was fashionable. The chief 
interest of the period is the supersession of the 
Ionian manner by a distinctive Greco-Scythian 
school of jewellers and metal-workers which 
had its seat at the city of Panticapeum. By 
the latter part of the fourth century a change 
had come over Scythian life. The naturalism 
of the sixth century, with its private and un- 
influenced art, had given place to “culture”; 
the cause was economic. The Greeks dis- 





SYMPLEGMA, DRAGON DEVOURING 
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covered, for the Scythians as well as for them- 
selves, the natural resources of South Russia 
and by the overseas trade which they created 
the Scythians were converted from a nation 
of horsemen and graziers into a nation of 
shopkeepers. They now set their eyes on 
commercial wealth, and acquired the manners 
of a prosperous bourgeoisie. Like the Dutch 
merchants of the seventeenth century they 
loved to see their own face in the glass, and 
there arose at Panticapeum a genre art, 
depicting their daily habits, congratulating 
them on being so well-to-do, and reminding 
them, romantically, of the national past. In 
the tombs of this period the Scythian beasts 
do not disappear; they are no longer a style or 
even a convention, but a stale repertory, with 
no new motives added and no fresh genius in 
the use of old ones. 

The Panticapzan period, when trade 
flourished, was likewise the time of political 
decay. Scythian integrity depended on the 
maintenance of a peculiar political structure 
not consistent with good shopkeeping. The 
way was thus open for an invading race from 
the south-east who left their mark on art of 
Scythian IV as early as the third century, and 
in the second century occupied the Scythian 
country. They brought with them their own 
animal style, distinct in character from the 
Scythian, and they went north into Siberia 
as well as north-west into Russia, leaving in 
both regions the impress of their art. Several 
objects in the Rutherston collection are in 
the style of the Sarmatians, and in a second 
article I shall hope to describe the art of this 
people, with its influence on a quite different 
animal style which had grown up in Chou 
China. 


A DEER. Bronze Height, 2} in. 


Sarmatian-Mongolian, second-—first centuries B.« The nearest analogue is Rostov- 
tzeff, Animal Style, Pl. xxv, 7. Illus. by Yetts (W. P.), Chinese Bronzes (London, 


1925) 
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LETTER FROM NEW YORK 


By CARLYLE BURROWS 


OOD fortune this year has pitched her tent on 
the very doorstep of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, refusing to depart and necessitating 
the recording of still another valuable addition 

to the Museum’s art collections. Last month it was the 
celebrated Havemeyer collection, which promises to 
continue throughout the summer a source of undiminished 
public interest; this month the dedication of the Bashford 
Dean Memorial Collection of Arms and Armour requires 
first mention among the several interesting events and 
transactions with which we have to des}. 

Dr. Dean held the office of curator of arms and 
armour at the Metropolitan for sixteen years. A man of 
scholarly traits, of deep enthusiasm for the subject, and 
indefatigable in his search for rare examples for the Mus- 
eum, he is credited with advancing the armour collection 
to fourth place among the armouries of the world. From 
1906 until 1912 he represented the museum as honorary 
curator, without salary. In the latter year the trustees 
persuaded him formally to join the staff as a salaried 
official. As curator he continued to serve the institution 
until the autumn of 1927, when he retired in ill-health. 

One of the great events during his early curatorship 
was the gift of the William Henry Riggs collection, which 
made it possible for the museum to compete with other 
great armour collections. Though he devoted much 
of his life to the present subject, Dr. Dean was also a 
scientist of note. Born in New York in 1867, of Dutch 
and English ancestors, he early took an interest in natural 
history. At nineteen he was teaching the subject; ten 
years later he was Assistant Professor of Zoology at 
Columbia University. In 1890 he won his Ph.D. with a 
thesis on “‘ Pineal Fontanelle of Placaderm and Catfish,” 
and his position as an ichthyologist was strengthened 
in 1903, when he became Curator of Fishes and Reptiles 
at the Museum of Natural History. 

His interest in armour dated from his early years also. 
It is said that when he was only six years old he visited 
the home of one Carlton Gates in Yonkers and stood for 
half an hour in rapt contemplation of a richly engraved 
Maximilian helmet. From that time, no doubt, thought 
of the subject never left his mind. Some four years later 
he tried, at the sale of the Gates estate, to buy the cherished 
helmet, and went away disconsolate when his bid for it 
proved insufficient. Gradually he came to pursue his 
researches in nearly every country of the world, making 
an intensive study of arms and armour and acquiring 
many fine examples. Long before his death he was 
recognized both at home and abroad as a foremost 
authority on this subject. 

During his curatorship Dr. Dean time and again 
gave to the museum important objects of armour which 
he, as a man of independent means, had acquired upon 
his own initiative. At the same time he was forming at 


his home at Riverdale-on-the-Hudson a collection which 





became regarded as one of the three most important 
private armouries in the world. Dr. Dean died in Decem- 
ber, 1928, and the significant feature of his will was that 
the museum should have access to the finest objects in 
his private collection. 

The former curator himself bequeathed $250,000 to 
aid in the purchase of them. A similarly large amount 
was raised by various museum trustees and by members 
of the Dean family, whose united and ready response 
made it possible for the museum to possess the cream of 
the collection. The Bashford Dean Memorial Gallery 
was created to receive it, and with al] the spendid objects 
in place it was formally dedicated on April 14, the day 
also set by the museum corporation for the celebration 
of the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the institu- 
tion, April 13, 1870. A tablet, designed by Daniel 
Chester French, dean of American scu!ptors, also was 
unveiled as a tribute to the man who, as stated in a 
resolution adopted by the museum, was “ the founder 
of its now notable collection of arms and armour.” 

In Gothic armour of the fifteenth century the collec- 
tion is especially rich. Previously the museum was 
somewhat inadequately represented in this field, but 
the Dean collection has now fortunately remedied this 
defect. There are seven Gothic suits in all and approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. of the elements are authentic, a fact 
which, we learn from Mr. Stephen V. Grancsay, the 
new curator, is a high average in terms of Gothic armour. 
Romantic reminders of the Christian wars in the East, 
the majority of them came from the citadels of Chalcis 
and Rhodes. The earliest suit here, Italian of about 
1400, antedates by half a century any other Gothic 
harness, while the group as a unit adequately covers the 
entire fifteenth century. 

One sees clearly wherein lies the special charm of 
Gothic armour—its simplicity of line, its beauty of 
contour as distinguished from the more ornate workman- 
ship of the later forms. The fine series of helmets show- 
ing variations of the principal Gothic types furthers 
the impression. One is a conical nasal casque which was 
dredged from the Thames and which dates from the 
Norman Conquest. Subsequent types of bascinets and 
the still later armet-d-rondelle are well shown as are 
the Italian salades, or barbutes, similar to the Corinthian 
casques of the Greeks, of which there are two examples 
from Chalcis. 

The Dean collection was not without its equestrian 
armour, one panoply being Maximilian of about 1515. 
Besides the Gothic suits there is a fascinating series of 
historical suits. To mention a leading one of them, that 
of Duke Johann Wilhelm of Saxe-Weimar, is to cite a work 
of extraordinarily fine workmanship. This is an etched and 
gilded example of Augsburg workmanship. And another 
famous name comes up in connection with two tilting suits 
which belonged to members of the Radziwill family. 
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It is difficult to convey in brief an adequate impression 
of this notable gift, which Curator Grancsay has so 
attractively arranged in company with a splendid series 
of “ collateral documents.” These date mainly from the 
sixteenth century and include alabasters, brasses, medals, 
illuminated manuscripts, paintings, stained glass, and 
stone and wood carvings picturesquely revealing many 
features no longer extant in armour, but which make a 
study of the exhibition more than usually fruitful. 

Covering the rest of the ground, the arms may 


With the waning of the art season interest shifts 
outside New York to the large Rembrandt loan ex- 
hibition planned by Dr. Wilhelm R. Valentiner for 
Detroit, and which opened on May 2 at the Institute 
of Arts. The thirteenth in the series of Old Master 
exhibitions sponsored by the Detroit Museum, it 
promises to outdo in splendour the Van Dyck exhibition 
of last year, which was a truly memorable affair. Dr. 
Valentiner, whose progressive directorship has resulted 
in the museum’s rapid growth to a place of real promin- 








CHRIST PREACHING IN THE TEMPLE 





By B. Butinone 


By permission of Messrs. M. Knoedler & Co., Inc. 


be said to be quite as fine in their way as the armour. 
There are rarities among the choice series of shafted 
weapons, swords, firearms, and crossbows. These, 
including a Gothic sword, halberds, and a lochaber (a 
type of axe carried by the old City Guard of Edinburgh), 
complete a hasty glance at the whole. The important 
thing is its select quality; not only does it supply objects 
of which the museum was in need, but which it would 
be virtually impossible today to obtain otherwise. It is 
a splendid tribute, as is, indeed, the entire museum 
armour collection, to the brilliant connoisseurship of 
Dr. Dean. 
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ence among the museums of the country, has brought 
together a total of seventy-four representative examples of 
the master from all parts of the country. New York’s 
leading collectors are contributing along with those of 
other American cities, and Amsterdam, Berlin, Munich, 
and Toronto, Canada, are also represented. 

Rembrandt’s several periods are well illustrated. 
There are shown some thirty-five subjects of his 
early years, principally lifelike and directly realized 
portraits from before 1643. This phase was until a 
recent day the most favoured by collectors of Rem- 
brandt’s works in this country, and consequently the 
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committee has had many fine examples to choose from. 
The earliest are two subjects from Mr. Paul Warburg’s 
collection, a “‘ Self-Portrait ” and “‘ Rembrandt’s Father,” 
both dated 1629, while the fine “ Portrait of an Old 
Lady ” belonging to Secretary Mellon marks the cul- 
mination of Rembrandt’s first great phase. 

The list also shows early self-portraits from the 
collections of Mr. Colin Agnew, Mr. Frank G. Logan, of 
Chicago, and Mr. John L. Severance, of Cleveland. 


delphia; the Frick Museum, in New York, also has its 
noted pieces. Unfortunately, neither of these groups 
nor the Metropolitan Museum is represented at Detroit. 
On the other hand, a feature is made of the “ Portrait 
of Frederic Henry, Governor of the Netherlands,” which 
was acquired but recently abroad by Mr. A. W. Erickson, 
of New York. This bears the date 1637. 

The latter half of the exhibition comprises some notable 
works, such, for instance, as the celebrated “ Aristotle 





PORTRAIT OF A MAN 


By Foos Van Cleve 


Lent to the Exhibition of Flemish Art at Antwerp by William Goldman 


By courtesy of F. Kleinberger Galleries, Inc. 


Rembrandt’s sister, Liesbeth, is portrayed as early as 
1632, and twice the following year in canvases to be 
lent by F. W. Clifford, of Minneapolis; Samue! H. Kress, 
of New York, and Albert R. Jones, of Kansas City. Sir 
Joseph’ Duveen has contributed a “ Saskia,” and other 
likenesses of Rembrandt’s wife include “ Saskia as 
Flora,” a¥variant of the same subject, formerly in the 
C. P”Huntington collection and now at the Metropolitan 
Museum. This contribution to the show is made by 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Timken, of New York. 

Among the famous Rembrandts in this country are 
the series in the Joseph E. Widener collection, in Phila- 





with a Bust of Homer,” formerly known as “ The Philo- 
sopher,” which is owned by Mr. Erickson, and one of 
the truly great Rembrandts in America.. Hendrickje 
Stoffels, the artist’s household companion in his later 
years and the model for many of his subjects, is por- 
trayed in a canvas lent by Mr. J. W. Haass, of Detroit. 
Other documents of Rembrandt’s family are the four 
portraits of his son Titus, painted between 1655 and 
1659, which represent the collections of Messrs. Jules 
S. Bache, of New York; Lawrence P. Fisher and E. B. 
Whitcomb, of Detroit; and Mrs. Charles F. Payson, of 
New York. 
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Of the Biblical and secular subjects with which 
Rembrandt was so greatly concerned during his maturer 
years, there are several assembled for the exhibition, 
notably the “ Visitation,” owned by the Detroit Institute, 
“ Christ and the Samaritan Woman,” belonging to Mr. 
Timken; “‘ The Praying Pilgrim,” to the Hon. J. N. 
Willys; and “ Simeon Holding the Christ Child,” the 
last named painted in 1669, the year of the artist’s death, 
lent by Mr. Nils B. Hersloff, of West Orange, N.J. 

The great Rembrandt exhibition held at the Metro- 
politan Museum in 1909 as a feature of the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration is well remembered by many art 
lovers. It was a matter of some thirty-four important 
works belonging chiefly to collectors of long standing. 
In the present instance the assemblage is dominated by a 
new generation of collectors and doubtless will prove a 
revelation to those who have failed to note the passage 
of important Rembrandts to this country in recent years. 

Preparations for the above event were paralleled here 
by arrangements made in support of another large 
exhibition on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. This 
is the exhibition of Flemish paintings now being held at 
Antwerp in conjunction with the Exposition Inter- 
nationale, Coloniale, Maritime et d’Art Flamand, which 
celebrates the centenary of Belgium’s independence. 

The works sent were not as numerous as those con- 
tributed by Americans to the Flemish Exhibition at 
Burlington House, London, three years ago, but several 
of our leading collectors responded generously to the 
invitation, sending the finest examples in their possession. 
Certainly this was true of Mr. Jules S. Bache, the New 
York banker, whose famous little portrait by Petrus 
Christus of a monk, probably Dionysius the Carthusian, 
heads the list together with a splendid altarpiece by 
Gerard David, “ The Nativity, with Saints” (plate 
facing p. 449). The Bache collection is one of many- 
sided interests, but nothing in it. outshines these two 
fine pictures or the “ Portrait of a Man,” by Joos Van 
Cleve, which accompanied them. 

Another portrait by Van Cleve, that of a man in a 
rich velvet cloak and brocaded jacket, belonging to William 
Goldman, of NewYork (illustrated on p. 451), has been lent 
through the F. Kleinberger Galleries, the latter contribu- 
ting also its own “‘ Adoration of the Magi,” by Ambrosius 
Benson. These were both shown last autumn in the 
Kleinberger loan exhibition of Flemish primitives which 
did much to further knowledge of the early school in this 
country. Two splendid panels representing worshipping 
donors, apparently the wings of a beautiful altarpiece, 
by Gerard David, also go to the Antwerp exhibition 
through the courtesy of Sir Joseph Duveen, Bt. 

Among the living French painters, none has received 
as complete a representation in one exhibition this 
season as André Derain at the Knoedler Gallery. There 
has just closed there a formal showing of twenty-eight 
of his paintings, large ones and small, including land- 
scapes and figure pieces and still-life compositions. 
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Retrospective in its nature, the affair represented 
him as far back as 1911 with the large and soberly 
colourful ‘‘ Nature Morte a la Fenétre,” and as 
recently as 1928, from which year came the deft study 
of dancers, “Le Repos des Damnseuses,” “ Le 
Monastére,” a rather large landscape, and the small 
*“* Paysage en Provence.” 

Several little heads were especially charming, and the 
vigorously-painted bust portrait, ““ Le Modéle Blond,” 
done in pigments of luscious quality and striking a high 
note for this painter in a more than usually objective 
type of portraiture, was distinctly well liked. A piece 
which appealed also to conservatives as well as those of 
more advanced artistic ideas was the well-organized, 
large “‘ Nature Morte ” of 1913. Several of the subjects 
were the same as those shown in the Derain exhibition 
in London in March, 1928, while others had appeared in 
Berlin in November last. 

An interesting transfer is to be recorded this month 
in the sale by the Knoedler Gallery of a small and quaintly 
appealing work of Bernardino Butinone to the National 
Gallery of Scotland. The subject is “ Christ Preaching 
to the Scribes,” an interior in which the central figure of 
Christ, seated on a kind of pedestal, is surrounded by the 
learned men in various attitudes of conversation. Imme- 
diately one is impressed by the almost whimsical naiveté 
of the little subject which is scarcely more than 9 in. by 
8 in. in size. It could well have remained in America, 
since there are museums where the artist is not particu- 
larly well represented, but few, no doubt, will begrudge 
Edinburgh so delightful a possession. 

Butinone is best known for the great altarpiece at 
Treviglio, which he painted together with Bernardo 
Zenale. Born there in 1436 he was active until 1507, 
his style being influenced at first by Mantegna, and later 
by the art of Vincenzo Foppa. He was not a great 
painter, but his work has a rude and sombre style often 
effective, and in the case of the little ““ Christ Preaching ” 
it is tempered by the piquancy of the composition. 

An attractive and colourful “ Holy Family,” by 
Joos Van Cleve, which Mr. Francis Kleinberger brought 
back to this country from the Spiridon sale last autumn, 
has been sold to Colonel Michael Friedsam. The subject 
dates from about 1520, when Joos had reached the height 
of his career. According to Dr. Friedlaender this “ Holy 
Family ” has never been surpassed in serene splendour 
and bright colour by the master or by any of his con- 
temporaries. It is a panel of delicacy and precision in 
modelling, in composition similar to that of the “ Lucca 
Madonna” of Jan Van Eyck, which Dr. Friedlaender 
thinks he may have used directly, or used a drawing 
after the painting, as a model. 

The work passes into a collection already noted for 
its many Flemish, Italian, Dutch, and French masters of 
distinction. As a collector, Colonel Friedsam carries 
on a tradition established by the founder of the firm 
which he now heads, the late Benjamin Altman. 


























LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


N the eve of the 1930 Salon, M. Paul Chabas, of 

the Académie des Beaux-Arts, president of the 

Artistes Frangais, was interviewed by an editor 

of the Matin. M. Paul Chabas announced to 
the journalist of the Matin—on what foundation—that 
we were at last emerging out of chaos, that France was 
approaching a veritable “ renaissance of painting,” that 
dangerous eccentricities were done with, and that foreigners 
were well aware of this and were flocking to the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. That is a matter I have already dealt with 
here. But I said that the official painting studios were 
empty, and that all the foreign students who entered the 
ateliers of the Rue Bonaparte were architects, for the 
exceptional reason that in architecture there has not 
been such a radical separation of a right and a left, and 
that the Ecole remains useful for the study of an art which 
requires a great deal of real training. 

One might say that, deceiving himself strangely, M. 
Paul Chabas has been relatively modest and, above all, 
prudent in expressing his thoughts. But owing to quite 
a current, mechanical, journalistic phenomenon—the 
choice of headings and sub-titles by a sub-editor who was 
entirely ignorant of the spirit of the article—its importance 
was inflated beyond measure. Thereupon M. Camille 
Mauclair uttered a loud cry of joy, supported by a leader 
in the Journal by M. Clément Vautel, who has 
set himself the task, as though for a wager, of daily 
playing the part of a Joseph Prudhomme particularly 
eager to write about art and high literature for the purpose 
of mocking it. M. Clément Vautel has once more done 
me the honour of making an unpleasant allusion to “ that 
most Fauvist critic, who used to pontify in the Matin.” 

And so we were honestly resolved to do the best for 
our adversaries in the Salon, ready to praise, if possible, 
for you may well believe that, although nothing has 
announced it yet, we could not contain ourselves for 
joy to proclaim urbi et orbi the providential news of a 
“renaissance of painting,” so true is it that we have 
never been the bad Frenchmen denounced by M. Camille 
Mauclair. 

Alas! The critics who pass for the most moderate, 
the most conservative, when they are not blinded by the 
negative passion of MM. Mauclair, Vautel, and Guittet- 
Vauquelin, the editor of the Matin, have been harder, 
more severe, more cruel to the Salon than we have ever 
been. If you are doubtful, we can give you proofs. We 
can furnish you with texts, as the loyal historian Fustel 
de Coulanges, whose centenary has just been celebrated, 
would have said. In the first place, M. G. de Pawlowsky 
writes in M. Clément Vautel’s own paper without appar- 
ently any emotion: “ You may say that in these days 
certain seekers, Armand Point or Auquetin, to mention 
no others, are forced to resuscitate the ancient and in- 
evitable technique, but they could not help imitating 
the masters of the past at the same time, and in so doing 
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they discredited themselves, trying to make a technique, 
which ought to be applied to the most modern visions, 
“look old.’ Only a master like Turner could perhaps 
understand what new airs might be played on an old 
Stradivarius.” 

That is the opinion of an obstinate critic authorizing 
only the employment of an old Stradivarius, the avowed 
enemy of new instruments. He adds this, which is more 
serious being truer, admitting that it is sometimes a 
dangerous example: ‘ Who is responsible for this aban- 
donment of technique, which would not be tolerated in 
the house-painters and decorators who would spoil their 
work if they tried to make innovations in a technique 
which enables them to imitate marble or wood in a sure 
way? Simply, the teaching in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts.” 

Continuing his case, M. de Pawlowsky happily 
arrives at writing that technical instruction, and nothing 
but that, ought to be confided by the school of painters 
not only to the great masters who win public favour by 
their original talents, that is to say by their faults, but to 
the foremen, the professors whose names are unknown, 
but who are capable of endowing future artists with the 
indispensable craft. 

We quite agree with this, and if we have to praise 
the great science, the technique, of a Matisse, a Picasso, 
a Derain, who is sometimes almost suffocated by his 
technique, it is not always for their perfect knowledge 
of the craft that we have praised the habitual exhibitors 
of the Automne, of the left wing of the Tuileries, and of 
the good rooms, which are becoming more and more 
rare in the mob gathering to which the system of the 
open door has led the Jndépendants. 

In the popular Petit Parisien, which has such respect 
for institutions, M. Vanderpil writes: “‘ We can only 
state without the least trace of partiality that once 
again the fashionable portrait and the neo-classic nude 
predominate.” 

In short, it is a concert ofa rare harmony : at the Salon 
everything is honoured except painting! Nothing is 
exhibited which is not destined in the first place to satisfy 
the tastes (unfortunately independent of esthetic taste) 
and sentiments of a public which is only capable of 
being interested in what it thinks to be artistic creation 
one day a year. It is impossible to say more clearly that 
in spite of possible faults which we will examine when 
the time comes, it is only among the painters of the 
so-called left that we can look for concern about con- 
struction, love of beautiful texture, integrity of drawing, 
the cult of form, however arbitrary it may be in its 
manifestations. 

Degas’s attention was once drawn to the fact that 
the arm of some Delphic Venus was too long. “ It is 
not long enough ! ” replied the famous grumbler. 

M. Clément Vautel would have made himself ill if 
he had expressed himself in imitation of the celebrated 
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polemicist beloved by porters. The artists who call 
themselves French are in such a state of crisis that they 
even lose all sense of propriety and dignified bearing, of 
which the academic bosom was always thought to be the 
refuge. We have promised to quote only topical and 
easily-found examples. Among other curiosities of the 
Salon there is a picture representing a painter dressed 
in the manner of a music-hall apache. He is working on 
a canvas from a nude model of a hue that is perhaps 
meant to parody Renoir’s red-current pink nudes of 
his last Cagnes period. But on the canvas there appears 
an extremely coarse caricature of a nude by Henri- 
Matisse. These are funny manners. It is difficult to 
believe that this is how M. Paul Chabas, the high digni- 
tary, hopes to assert the defeat of the Fauves and the 
“renaissance of painting” in the country “ of logic 
and courtesy.” Oh! when will they cease mixing up 
national vanities with matters of art? 

Politics are also mingled with art. But gentler 
politics. I am thinking of the subjects of certain State 
commissions. A Rubens would have acquitted himself 
magnificently brushing in a vast panel in four days with 
great verve. This is not quite the case with M. Paul 
Albert Laurens, formerly a delicate portrait painter, the 
son of the illustrious Jean Paul Laurens, who was so 
skilful during his life in extricating school-book covers 
from history and presenting them life-size. The son 
appears to derive his inspiration rather from that peculiar 
genius which prompted the late Poilpot to amuse us in 
our youth with gigantic panoramas where, on payment 
of twenty pre-war sous, one could see Maudrin broken 
on a wheel, the House of the Last Cartridge at Bazeilles, 
and the Cuirassiers of Reischoffen. M. Paul Albert 
Laurens has painted with bureaucratic rigidity a group 
in which shine the President of the Republic, the Minister 
of War, a vaudeville artist who has become an academi- 
cian, two marshals, and a cardinal—without questioning 
for a moment whether the reunion of these illustrious 
men was of a pictorial quality or not. And there is the 
large canvas by M. Henri Martin, who is a pointillist and 
the least boring of the official decorators, though he has 
never confided to his equals what he owes to a certain 
Seurat, who was despised by the officials: Georges 
Seurat, the creator of divisionism of tones who leant 
on the most daring theories of the scientists, such as 
Chevreul, who lived for more than a hundred years and 
still gave lectures at ninety-nine, and Charles Henry, who 
was placed in the rank of physicians of genius after his 
death, though during his life official science only gave 
him the position of deputy head of a laboratory. Science 
also has its—Salon des Artistes Frangais! 1 will continue 
the parenthesis: A very beautiful canvas by Seurat 
has just entered the Louvre, being an addition to those 
expensive works which the State did not have the sense 
to buy cheaply before the author attained glory. 

This new canvas is exhibited in the Louvre with the 
label : Given to the Louvre in memory of Charles Henry 
by an admirer. This very discreet and clear-sighted 
admirer of Charles Henry and of Seurat is the sculptor 
Pimienta. A young Frenchman of Jewish blood, who is 
at present visiting Palestine, Pimienta practises an art 
of sculpture unlike any of the masters in favour. There 
is in him an harmonious combination of the spirit of high 
tradition and force of invention. Pimienta has a real 
respect for everyone who can flatter himself on knowing 
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anything about formal sculpture. He has the recompense 
before fortune, being too disdainful to know the turns 
by which one tames this goddess. Having been more 
than poor for a long time, and not having a studio, 
Pimienta received the hospitality of the learned Charles 
Henry in his laboratory in the Sorbonne, though that 
had few comforts. Eager to pay his rent in some way, 
Pimienta became the physician’s voluntary assistant; and, 
as his clear mind was the richest and most sensitive of 
fields, he did more than serve blindly, he understood, he 
became the “ apprentice-sorcerer ’’ with a great heart. 
He repeated in relation to Charles Henry the miracle 
of Georges Seurat in the illustrious company of Chevreul. 
What does M. Chabas think of it? And what could 
he confide on this perfectly poignant theme to the editor 
of the Matin, who is trembling with patriotic indignation ? 

M. Paul Chabas has many other concerns. How 
many marvels there are to lay stress on: the now reduced 
compositions of Emile Friant, who once painted an 
enormous ceiling to fill his compatriots with disgust for 
perfidious absinthe; the healthy figures of M. Humbert, 
the head of a liberal academy, a sort of good bourgeois 
hen-roost, out of which malicious destiny sometimes 
lets singular birds come forth; Georges Braque, the 
chief of French cubism, and at the same time the 
disciple of Chardin in the twentieth century, and Marie 
Laurencin, whom Rodin called “ notre Fauvette ” (our 
warbler) for her winged grace and her spiritual relation- 
ship with the great Fauves; the effigies of Marcel Bachet, 
the portrait painter of the year’s celebrities; Corabceuf, 
the subtlest of Ingres’s imitators, who will wonder 
what the cubists can possibly receive from his old master 
in the grave; Etcheverry, the man whose sentimental 
subjects could make the fortune of five generations of 
picture-postcard publishers; A. de Lazlo, the painter 
of Maréchal Lyautey’s portrait; finally, Van Dongen, 
who, not without hypocrisy, affects a link between the 
officials and the semi-independents of the Salon 
d’Automne of which he is also one of the glories. 

In spite of everything I have written, the Salon des 
Artistes Frangais of 1930 is assured of magnificent 
profits—and it is scarcely possible to encourage the real 
devotees of art without compromising oneself and in- 
creasing these receipts still more. The fact is that M. 
Paul Chabas and his friends on the committee had the 
excellent idea of commemorating the far-off days when 
no one imagined that there could be anything but the 
official Salon, which was the Royal Salon and had its 
proper setting in the Louvre. It was opened in the 
Louvre by the King and came from the street. 

And so the Artistes Frangais have reconstructed a 
room of the Salon of 1737. It was the Salon which gave 
Diderot the opportunity of revealing himself. In spite 
of the weakness of his arguments and the nullity of his 
zsthetic conceptions, the great encyclopedist, the brilliant 
author of the Neveu de Rameau (who ought to come back 
to earth to dictate to the best of us some modern Neveu 
de Cézanne) was the father of art criticism. Before him 
there were only historians, after the manner of Vasari. 

The Salon of 1737 is evoked in the Grand Palais by a 
very happy selection of works by Louis Tocqué, Oudry, 
Restout, Nattier, Lepicié, Chardin, and Boucher, Quentin 
La Tour, and the sculptors Bouchardon and Lemoine. 
M. Paul Chabas, in his interview, denounces the ruse of 
the glorious independent artists who cleverly constituted 
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themselves into a “‘ free group.” Ah, did not the genuine 
talents of the eighteenth century constitute by their 
originality and talents also a “free group”? Did they 
not have to resist, like their distant successors, the cabals 
of officials, favoured by ministries, who were quite 
unable to inspire masterpieces like the Medici or Pope 
Julius II could? The recent Chardin Exhibition in the 
foyer of the Théatre Pigalle exhausted the critical imagina- 
tion of the snobbish public; it did not exhaust our faculty 
for admiration. And yet we cannot but repeat that the 
collection at the Louvre is too rich for there to be any- 
thing really new to discover. This is still more the case 
with Quentin La Tour. On the other hand, many visitors 
and some of the most sensitive and most cultivated will 
find a rare occasion for doing full justice to Lepicié, of 
whom even the art historians do not treat sufficiently 
fully. Justice will also be done to Louis Tocqué, a 
portrait-painter who knew how to satisfy his models in 
their innocent cult of their person, while exacting from 
these models that they should be in the first place pre- 
texts for harmonious edifications of plastic values. As 
for Oudry, how many of us only discovered him less than 
ten years ago at the time when the National Tapestry 
Factory at Beauvais (where the petite lice is produced, 
leaving the grande lice to the Gobelins) exhibited his 
cartoons, tender hunting scenes, so miraculously dis- 
covered in the attics of the manufacture? Oudry is an 
excellent master of the second rank; a little affected, he 
is capable of transforming the cruelty of a stag hunt 
into the prettiness of a féte galante. The “sensibility ” 
of the century of philosophers and the orgies of the 
Regent Philippe of Orleans had its clever fantasies. We 
know that it ended with the horrors of September 1793, 
the guillotine, and the “‘ Ball of the Victims.” How many 
other evocations are possible! An old art-lover, standing 
before the Chardins, reads almost aloud Diderot’s notice 
of the Salon: “It will be agreed that single grapes, 
a macaroon, a few red-cheeked apples are not satisfying, 
either in form or colour, and yet look at Chardin’s picture. 
This man is the first colourist of the Salon, perhaps the 
first colourist of painting.” Another, belonging to a 
different generation, names in connection with Chardin 
his distant heir, Georges Braque, who began by painting 
the ritual objects of his school: the mandoline, the 
pouch of tobacco, and the bottle of rum, decomposed by 
the prism. To judge all this one must—is it really 
necessary ?—recall the “‘ golden section” of the master 
stone-carvers who made the vaults of the cathedrals. 
All this does not prevent loyal painters from pursuing 
their path. For my part I do not know what fault M. 
Paul Chabas, who is an indifferent professor, but knows 
how to honour the good masters of the past, can find in 
M. Jean Marchand, the friend, the peer of the painters 
“of the free group,” whose dangerous excesses are 
denounced. M. Jean Marchand, who produced the 


“plastic revolution” of 1905 together with’the Fauves, 
did not wait for any retrospective exhibition arranged 
by the Artistes Frangais to draw his inspiration from 
that of the past, which could nourish a modern will. 
His most recent landscapes owe a lot to Watteau. He 
discovered Watteau not only in the Louvre, but ten kilo- 
métres out of Paris, at Nogent on the banks of the Marne, 
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where the genius of the Embarquement pour Cythére 
had a studio for a time and where the oarsmen now go 
to make their records. This is what one might say in 
praise of a young artist who has reached his maturity, as a 
result of an exhibition of his recent work, preliminary to 
an exhibition in the Centaure gallery in Brussels. The 
Belgians show from which of the French they expect 
the signs of a renaissance. I am glad to cite the Belgians, 
because they do not let themselves be easily subjugated 
in their desire to find the secret of an autochthonous art. 
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By OSCAR BIE 


salons really only exist for the critics. But 

what is that? People have been flocking to the 
Academy for weeks, that is, to the Rembrandt Exhibition. 
Like all such undertakings it has had a colossal success. 
In the first place it is chic to go there and, besides, one 
can learn something there. People know what they 
are in for. It is not necessary to recall that in his day 
Rembrandt was as much abused as modern art is today. 
The public seems scarcely to realize that nearly all these 
pictures, drawings, and etchings can be seen every day 
free in the museums. They just flock there. 

They even pass by the Philipp Franck Exhibition, 
which occupies the front rooms of the Academy. And 
yet that is such a good thing—Philipp Franck is seventy 
years old, honourable and respectable as a man and as 
an artist, and has spent his life in strenuous teaching 
in the art school. It is in his honour that his watercolours 
of the last five years have been exhibited. What a sound 
artist they reveal !—never exaggerating, and yet creating 
out of his own time; having a great vision of Nature, on 
the Rhine or on the Lake of Como, and a brilliant 
technique able to transform impressions into colour and 
compose a good picture. His art belongs to the border- 
land between impressionism and materialism. The light 
way in which he washes in the roofs of a town on the 
Rhine, leaving a little paper between, or the way he puts 
a little colour into a portrait drawing, or gives animation 
to water, or colours a tree trunk—all this is a good piece of 
work for his age. He is fond of children in his old age. 
He has designed a clever and amusing puppet-show, and 
smilingly exhibits the figurines. 

The Chagall Exhibition at Flechtheim’s is a second 
great collection of watercolours. Watercolour is the 
trump card today. It offers as many opportunities to the 
linez* artists as to the fantastic colourists. It can be both 
precise and flowing. There are a hundred watercolours 
by Chagall here, illustrations to La Fontaine’s Fables, 
which Vollard is publishing in this magnificent form. 
That is an admirable subject for Chagall’s world of 
ideas. Not that he gets the morals of the fables par- 
ticularly well, but the gay theatre of animals and gods, 
fools and artisans, kings and satyrs, amuses him and 
charms him to create an astonishing wealth of sketches, 
colour-music, capriccio drawings, always varied, always 
new and full of life, like a colossal album of folk-tales 
which he has gathered in the country and not always in 
Russia, though its imaginative world determines his 
conceptions. Delightful pictures are the result : the jolly 
swan with the cook, the grotesque fool who sells wisdom, 
the dark miser with his treasure, the red hen with its 
golden eggs, or, regarded simply as painting, there is the 
delicate representation of a mother and child, while the 
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wolf appears outside. It is the most wonderful Russian 
Ballet, with animals and fabulous creatures full of in- 
toxication and colour, which has ever been seen. 

Willy Kriegel, of Dresden, who is exhibiting at 
Wiltscheek’s, is yet another watercolourist. But to him 
watercolour is a side line. His sketches lie about loose 
and unframed, though they are well worth seeing. This 
pupil of Kokoschka’s prefers to express himself in oil, 
which he lays on to wood with a great deal of tempera- 
ment. His “ Manin Shirt Sleeves with a Cigar” was 
already seen at the Kiinstlerhaus, a work of bombastic 
force. Now his full talent can be appreciated in such 
varied subjects as Bohemian and Spanish landscapes, 
monkeys and sick people, still-lifes with medical instru- 
ments, a lady with a red shawl, broadly set down with 
wonderful force, with a fiery hand and an unsparing 
brush. The mere fact that a painter of today does not 
only paint port scenes and views from his window, but 
takes powerful figures direct from life, one after another, 
is remarkable and hopeful. 

The watercolourist, Nolde, has exhibited at Moller’s 
before. This time he is showing his graphic work, 
etchings and woodcuts—of course only a part of his 
extensive @uvre, but it is very interesting to see how the 
pictorial interests are expressed in etching, and draughts- 
manship tends towards form and ornament in the wood- 
cut. Nolde remains a dreamer of colour, but he is such a 
great artist that even when the colour is absent there is 
not a single one of his black-and-white works which does 
not grip and occupy us personally. 

All this is empty. A crowd collects again in the 


Kronprinzenpalais. What is up there? The recent 
acquisitions of the Nationalgalerie are on _ view. 
That appears to arouse interest. There is now 


a Society of Friends of the Nationalgalerie, like the 
Museum-Verein which Bode organized. Things have 
been brought together which are well worth having. 
Justi has made an excellent choice, with a view to the 
future, and yet of sure quality, both progressive and 
lasting. It is a museum of modern art which hardly has 
an equal. I will enumerate briefly; Munch’s sketch for 
the “ Ghosts,” Van Gogh’s rare early street scene, 
Hofer’s portraits, Fuhr’s “ Kaffeterane,” Corinth’s late 
and glowing portrait of Brandis and his powerful “ Ecce 
Homo,” a still-life by Kokoschka, Picasso and Gris, each 
in its own style, Nolde’s “ Christ and the Adultress,” 
portraits by Pechstein, Kleinschmidt, Dix (Daubler), 
Jankel Adler; Kirchner’s monumental quadruple por- 
trait of the founder of the Bridge ; sculpture by Belling, 
Thorax, Scharff, a brilliant piece—a crouching woman 
seen from the front—and quite a naturalistic portrait 
of Hindenburg ; examples of the abstract painters, Kan- 
dinsky, Schlemmer, Baumeister ; the new objectivity, 
Fritsch, Schrimpf, Kanold—how can one enumerate 
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them all? It is impossible to do so briefly; our enjoy- 
ment is deep in walking through the gallery, every piece 
1S an important document, a moment of our time caught 
by the forelock and placed in the museum. And who 
will build a worthy gallery for all this? The National- 
galerie has become impossible, and the Kronprinzenpalais 
is Only a temporary makeshift. 

There has been another great night under Furtwan- 
gler in the Municipal Opera. It has become the speciality 
of the place now, even more than under Bruno Walter, 
to produce old operas with the greatest possible perfec- 
tion without experiments in style, perfectly and correctly 
worked out and beautifully staged, and there is always a 
public for this. One can see already by the gathering, the 
full house, and the excitement that a really representa- 
tive performance is to take place, such as belongs more 
properly to the Lindenoper. There is no need to cast 
about for points of view: one can simply enjoy in the 
good old way. The experiments made at Kroll’s, how- 
ever important they may be in their way, only interest 
a small group. And as for the extravagances of the 
modern stage, people are heartily ‘sick of them, as was 
seen in the failure of Meyerhold’s special performances. 
At the end he produced Ostrowsky’s “ Wood ” and Crom- 
melynck’s “ Gewaltiger Hahnrei ” (the Great Cuckold) 
in an acrobatic setting, which no longer attracted anyone, 
in spite of a few good actors. The time for that is past. 

And so we have the good old opera. Furtwangler has 
now added “ Don Giovanni ” to his “ Tristan,” “ Lohen- 
grin,” and “ Figaro.” Slevogt, who had already painted 
settings for this opera in Dresden, created new decorations, 
of course without any stylization or formalism, simply in 
the splendour, the spirit and the taste of not even impres- 
sionistic painting. There are beautifully illuminated 
walls, streets, balconies, arches, glimpses of landscape, 
darkness round the statue of the Komtur, dazzling 
light in Don Giovanni’s banqueting hall, and finally a 
wonderful play of light transforming the night of his 
destruction into the sun of the closing sextet, and the 
costumes are very unusual and remarkable, based on 
Spanish fashion and designed with rich harmonies of 
forms and colour. The producer was Weichert, who 
has come from the drama and emphasized the dramatic 
elements with great realism, giving animation to the 
groups, vitality to the recitative, and avoiding as far as 
possible the concert-like isolation of the singer, so that 
the partner stands by while an air is sung, inviting mime; 
for example, Elvira during the register-air, Ottavio 
during the letter-air, and the chorus during the finale of 
the first act. The music takes its place in this strongly 
animated stage perfectly naturally. Furtwangler con- 
ducted with moderation, bringing out the beauty of 
sound and all the musical finesse without adding that 
element of Beethoven, which we can so easily acquire, 
though here it would be an anachronism. Perhaps none 
of the singers quite corresponded to Mozart’s scheme, 
but the general impression only gained by this. Reinmer 
was a little too weak and sweet for Don Giovanni; Rose 
Pauly a little too impersonal as Donna Anna; Kipnis a 
little heavy as Leporello; Fidesser rather too dark as 
Ottavio; Ivogiin was somewhat old for the part of Zerline; 
and Heidersbach as Elvira lacked emphasis, but they all 
sang admirably, their vocal differences hardly came into 
the balance, and Mozart’s music came to life as brilliantly 
as ever. 





Letter from Berlin 





The “ Bettelstudent a) 
being given at the Metropol Theater with four singers 


Let us turn to light opera. 


lent by the State Opera. They often refuse, but some- 
times they agree to sing, and one must first see how the 
thing goes. It is a little problem which is not merely 
economic. Pattiera wastes his fine voice on this not 
inconsiderable music, but he remains embarrassed 
nevertheless. The same is true of Gitta Alpar. There is 


' something foreign about her, however fully she pours 


out the beauty of her operatic voice. Schiitzendorf’s 
voice already seems to be rather spoilt, and he conceals 
it often behind coarse manners and tasteless couplets. 
Jéken alone seems to be in his place, and he showed his 
talent for lyric comedy already in the opera. Yes, the 
gifts required for opera and operette are totally different; 
the talent for operette is like a machine-gun compared 
to the heavy artillery of the opera. A voice trained for 
the opera cannot stand the nightly repetition, except 
perhaps Tauber, who can do anything. 

A great success has been. enjoyed at the Komélien- 
haus by the operette-like farce, ‘“ Meine Schwester und 
ich ” (My sister and I), by Verneuil, to which Benatzky 
has written illustrative music, about as suitable as Spolian- 
sky’s to “ Viktorie.” All sorts of operettes are being 
produced in all sorts of theatres which are not worth 
mentioning, but this piece is important, if only on prin- 
ciple, being the modern type of musical comedy. A 
princess is in love with her librarian, and only succeeds in 
getting hold of him by playing the part of her own sister, 
a shoe-seller who overcomes his social scruples. Karlweis 
and Liane Haid take the principal parts. The music 
is the best that Benatzky has ever written—melodrama, 
parodies, waltzes, a jazz duet, all light and rapidly set 
down. 

Finally, a brief survey of the novelties in the concert 
platforms. Hindewith’s new viola concerto with chamber 
orchestra was given under Furtwangler, he himself play- 
ing; it is more intimate than his first viola concerto, 
which was brought out here by Klemperer, more trans- 
parent and folk-like, more closely knit together, consisting 
alternately of play, lyrics, and dance, with wonderful 
musical pictures with horns, flutes, and the viola figures, 
which gradually grow out independently and are then 
again swallowed up by the orchestra. Kaminski has 
taken over a class at the Academy, and by way of intro- 
duction gave a big concert of his religiously inspired 
works, which appeared, in their emphasis or_emotion, 
like an opposition to the objective fantasists of present- 
day Berlin. The Magdeburger Madrigal Society, under 
Martin Jansen, has brought the modern choir to a striking 
effect; they gave some good works by Butting, a motet 
by Karl Marx, which is sung by workmen, national 
pieces by the Hungarians, Kodaly and Bartog. Bartog 
is in vogue now. He is also giving a concert with Sziget, 
who is playing the second violin sonata, while he himself 
produces old music rearranged and his remarkable piano- 
pieces, all belonging to a period when his wonderful 
musical nationalism was in danger of getting lost in 
abstraction. Since then he has found his ground again, 
and the blood of his people flows to him now in the most 
modern form. In this tendency he has become one 
of the strongest personalities of the whole of present-day 
music. He was given quite a triumphal reception—a 


fine proof of the fact that it is possible to win a good 
name today even outside the opera. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF ART 


ART AND SCHOLASTICISM, WITH OTHER ESSAYS, by 
JACQUES MaRITAIN; translated by J. F. SCANLAN. (London: 
Sheed and Ward.) 7s. 6d. net. 


No one who is interested in esthetics and the criticism 
of art should neglect reading M. Jacques Maritain’s 
contribution to the subject. 

Here this modern master of the scholastic philosophy 
sets out within the limits of some eighty odd pages the 
chief considerations laid down by the schoolmen defining 
the nature of art and the scope of the artist within the 
framework of Christian society. 

For the benefit of those who have taken on trust the 
alleged aridity of the philosophy which provided the 
intellectual framework for medieval Europe, I may point 
out that the revival of the Thomist philosophy in France, 
the protagonist of which is Professor Etienne Gilson of 
the Sorbonne, has produced in M. Maritain a champion 
who is also a literary artist of high distinction. Mr. 
Scanlan’s translation does justice to the brilliance of a 
style which has a Gallic spareness and austerity. Those 
who prefer to savour it more intimately can do so in the 
original French. But Mr. Scanlan has carried out a 
difficult task exceedingly well. 

Before proceeding to point out the lines of M. Mari- 
tain’s argument—which has been wrongly described as 
a piece of special pleading on behalf of the movement 
in French art headed by Cézanne and Degas—it behoves 
a reviewer to emphasize the nature, or the claims, of the 
philosophical system that M. Maritain trains upon the 
problems of contemporary art with such intellectual 
virtuosity. The idiosyncrasy of the scholastic philosophy, 
in other words of that of S. Thomas Aquinas, is its all- 
embracing nature. It stands as the supreme effort of 
medieval thought to attain the unity which Greek ration- 
alism and Christian theology attempted in different ways. 
Thomism definitely set itself to gather together the 
traditions of European civilization, to reconcile the 
teachings of Aristotle and of the Fathers, to establish a 
citadel of the mind where reason and faith should form a 
single magnificent complex. 

M. Maritain begins by pointing out that Art is a 
virtue of the practical intellect and, since every virtue 
inclines solely to the good, Art (as distinguished from the 
artist) is infallible. So long as the artist works well, “it 
matters not whether he be in a good temper or in a rage.” 
One must distinguish between the artist, who is an 
Intellectual operating, and the Prudent Man—Prudence 
being directed towards Action and Art towards Making— 
who is an intelligent man of will acting well. This liberty 
was held in check, as M. Maritain observes, during the 
Middle Ages by the powerful social structure which 
imposed a natural social discipline upon the artist. 
“ The blessed humility in which he was situated exalted 
his strength and his freedom. The Renaissance was 
destined to drive the artist mad and make him the most 
miserable of men by revealing to him his own grandeur 
and letting loose upon him the wild beast Beauty, which 
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Faith kept enchanted and led after it obedient, with a 
gossamer thread for leash,” as Reason had kept it in 
temperance during the heyday of Greek art. 

Having established the purely intellectual qualities of 
Art, M. Maritain proceeds to give the scholastic view 
of Beauty as belonging to the transcendental order, and 
he quotes Baudelaire upon this thirst that is within us. 
“It is the desire of the moth for the star. It is no mere 
appreciation of the Beauty before us, but a wild effort to 
reach the Beauty above. . . And thus, when by Poetry 
or Music—the most entrancing of the Poetic moods—we 
find ourselves melted into tears, we weep them not 
through excess of pleasure, but through a certain petulant, 
impatient sorrow at our inability to grasp now, wholly 
here on earth, at once and for ever, those divine and 
rapturous joys of which through the poem, or through the 
music, we catch but brief and indeterminate glimpses.” 

God, one cannot emphasize it too strongly, stands 
for the schoolmen as the only divine Artificer. In “ the 
sweetness God gives and the delicious taste of the Holy 
Ghost, created things have no savour.” 

Hence it follows to them that the only way for an 
artist who does not wish to shatter his art is to be what 
art would have him—a good workman. And here our 
philosopher steps aside with a tirade against the modern 
world “ which had promised the artist all things and 
will soon scarcely leave him even the bare means of sub- 
sistence. Founded upon the two unnatural principles of 
the fecundity of money and the finality of the useful, 
multiplying its needs and servitudes without any possi- 
bility of there ever being a limit, mining the leisure of the 
soul . . . imposing on man its puffing machinery and 
its speeding up of matter, the modern world is shaping 
human activity in a properly inhuman way, in a properly 
devilish direction, for the ultimate end of all this frenzy 
is to prevent man from remembering God.” He quotes 
Maurras : “An aristocracy is the order of deeds, but a 
truly democratic barbarism of the mind is the portion of 
the time to come.” 

The virtue, therefore, of the Renaissance which had 
its centre in nineteenth-century Paris was its veracity, 
the logic “not of knowledge and demonstration, but 
the working logic of every day, eternally mysterious (one 
may repeat that to a Thomist the clarity of reason inevit- 
ably leads to a point where the mystery of faith super- 
venes) and disturbing, the logic of the structure of the 
living thing and the intimate geometry of Nature. Thus 
to M. Maritain the cubist reaction, by recalling painting 
to the essential requisites of art in general, did in fact 
render the very great service of recalling painting to 
itself, and did represent the “ still stumbling, screaming 
childhood of an art once more pure,” and he refers to the 
praiseworthy attempt of that now defunct school to attain 
“‘the logical coherence, the simplicity and purity of 
means, which properly constitute the veracity of art.” 
What a mistake to think that drawing means accuracy; 
in quoting this remark of M. Max Jacob, M. Maritain 
gives the sanction of Thomist principles to that writer’s 
assertion of the merit of the Primitives—the Cubists 
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being like them—lying not in their simplicity, as people 
keep on saying, but in their concern for the whole, which 
is merely drawing. And in the domain of music he 
quotes with approval M. Cocteau’s commendation of 
Erik Satie, than whose works he knows nothing in con- 
temporary art more sincerely classical, ‘‘ never a spell of 
the enchanter, never a refrain, never a suggestive caress, 
no fever or noxious emanation. Satie never stirs the 
pool.” 

I have but touched the fringe of M. Maritain’s essay. 
A review such as this has no other purpose than to direct 
attention to a work of criticism of first-rate importance. 


H. E. WORTHAM 


MUSULMAN PAINTING: XII-XVIItTH CENTURY, by 
E. BLocHeT. Translated from the French by Cicity M. 
BINYON, with an Introduction by Sir E. DENISON Ross, 
C.1.E. With 12 plates in colour and 188 in collotype. 
(London: Methuen & Co., Ltd.) £3 3s. net. 


In the making of books, it is generally agreed, there 
are certain canons to be observed. The author, however 
great his reputation, owes duties to’his readers in return 
for the respectful attention they show towards him. 
He must make it clear to whom he is writing and indicate 
as swiftly as possible what he is writing about. English 
convention likes to learn, even on the title page, the status 
of the author; and if not, is glad to have the information 
supplied in the learned Introduction. It likes to have a 
Table of Contents divided into a reasonable number of 
topics so as to see at a glance what rich fare is provided 
for an intellectual feast; it likes to have chapters with 
captions and even sub-headings. Moreover, a book 
containing a large number of illustrations should have, 
following its Contents, a List of Plates, even if there be two 
hundred such. Then again, in a volume dealing with a 
subject so strange, known thoroughly to but a few learned 
persons, the reader would wish to know something 
about the artists whose work is here shown; who were 
they, when and where did they live, under whose 
dominion? An historical cameo of each person or school 
would be immensely helpful. 

To look a gift horse in the mouth is always unpleasant; 
and it is specially painful in the case of an Arab steed 
of the highest pedigree and the purest blood! Yet what 
can one say of a valued book, devoid of the normal 
apparatus, a book one wishes to read and to master, 
which is made so difficult to every one but its author, who, 
indeed, conveys his irritation to the mildest reader? 
There is a digression (from Musulman painting) on every 
third page, and the reader must rush breathless through 
117 solid folios with no relief but twenty-two Roman 
numerals, some of which seem to cut a sentence in 
half. When all is done, however, he cannot withhold 
his thanks for a rich literary and artistic feast which will 
have provided delicacies new to his taste, some perhaps 
indigestible. 

This journal is no place for a discussion on the 
historical and religious topics which coruscate in 
M. Blochet’s first five chapters. Such views we never 
heard before; such curious interpretations of political 
and military events bristle with contradictions of all the 
accepted authorities. With relief we reach on page 20 
the first fact that concerns our theme. 

M. Blochet tells us that about A.D. 1000 the 
Musulman scribes at Baghdad, in Mesopotamia, at 


Jerusalem and Damascus, began to copy the illuminated 
paintings found in Christian books, Syriac Bibles and the 
like, made by artists brought up in the Christian faith 
who had learned their art in Byzantine schools. The 
Koran and the august traditions were not yet profaned 
by pictorial representation, and nothing more than 
decoration was allowed them as an appendix to careful 
calligraphy. It is significant that the topics first illus- 
trated—or at least of which documents remain—were 
derived from India; the Fables of Bidpai, a Brahman, 
found their way to Persia as early as the sixth century in 
the reign of Khusrau Anushirwan; their Sanscrit was 
turned into Pehlevi and this again into Arabic in the 
eighth century. M. Blochet’s earliest examples depict 
the Persian king receiving the Indian book. 

Our interest heightens with an inspection of the 
Mesopotamian paintings in the Makamat of Hariri, which 
is dated 1180. The Byzantine touch is immediately 
recognized; haloes still cling to the heads of many of the 
figures, some of whom are surely not saints. 

The Fables of Bidpai again come to the front and 
are handled with vigour, originality, and humour. The 
decorative value of these works is remarkable and might 
well find them a place in the friezes of our occidental 
nurseries (Plate XX for example). 

M. Blochet, who has a flair for detecting plagiarism, 
accuses the artist of Plates XVII and XXV of copying 
from a Greek MS. of a.p. 880. “ Things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to one another” we 
used to believe before the coming of Einstein. There 
is little resemblance between the rowing boat on the 
waters of Galilee and the boatload of quarrelsome Moslems 
sailing down the Euphrates. Which of the two is copied 
from the Greek original which M. Blochet does not 
publish ? 

A troop of camels (Plate XXIX) is prophetic of 
Augustus John and is copied from no artist but Nature. 
Hindu demons, astrological bodies, angels, automata, have 
little artistic merit. Then Bidpai reappears in Persian 
—with a great falling-off. Ibn-Bakhtishu’s “ Treatise on 
Natural History”’ cannot approach the troop of camels; 
the painter has joined a bullock to a zebra and, by adding 
a horn, calls it a rhinoceros. 

Firdawsi’s ‘“‘ Book of Kings,” a priceless yet still 
profane work, provides many heroic themes and employs 
new artists. We have now reached Tabriz and see in 
the sky of Plate XLIV clouds blown from far Cathay, 
and nowhere else! They come and go till the end of the 
story. 

At length the Prophet himself appears in Rashid-ad- 
Din’s “ The History of the World,” from which he could 
hardly be excluded. Moses, Jacob, Jonah are now 
drawn without fear of the Moslem tabu. The splendid 
originals are in the possession of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, many touched with Chinese motifs. “ The 
History of the Mongols ” by the same author is a marvel- 
lous work, even more sinesque than its predecessor. 
Bidpai finds another artist in Tabriz about 1340, illustra- 
ting a Persian MS. Likewise, Firdawsi in Herat in 1430. 

In “ The Apocalypse of Muhammad ” the prophet 
visits “‘ the third heaven ” like the Apostle Paul, and is 
seen in a beautiful coloured Plate LXXXIII. Even “ the 
throne of Allah,” but not its occupant, is shown. 

The Chinese manner becomes more and more emphatic 
in “ The Treasury of Secrets ” drawn at Ispahan in 1620. 
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We must add a reference to the fine drawing 
of Sulaiman Khan of Constantinople, reproduced in 
colour (Plate CLXXIII). 

The coloured plates, especially those rich in gold, like 
Plate I, are not always successful, owing to the printer 
being ignorant of the trick which would have enabled him 
to surmount the difficulty. 

In concluding our study of this interesting book we 
are haunted by doubts as to the formal accuracy of its 
title, and all that it means. No one can deny that the 
Moslems were great artists in prose, poetry, music, and 
architecture; even administration and warfare they raised 
to the level of the arts. But if their painting had its 
historical origins rooted in Christian soil, its themes 
borrowed from Indian fabulists, the Kianian and Acheme- 
nian epos and Mongol history, its technique interwoven 
with Chinese motifs—does it become ‘ Musulman 
painting’ because at length it dared to introduce 
Muhammad and the prophets before him? On the other 
hand, what else can it be called ? 

W. LOFTUS HARE 


LANSDOWNE HOUSE EXHIBITION 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE LOAN EXHI- 
BITION OF ENGLISH DECORATIVE ART AT 
LANSDOWNE HOUSE. (The Collector.) 42s. 

The illustrated catalogue of the concourse of treasures 
exhibited at Lansdowne House in 1929 is a record of 
those “rare and delicate creations of human hands ” 
that retired home after ten days’ appearance on the 
crowded stage; and contains, besides the text of the 
catalogue, more than a hundred plates. While some of the 
objects exhibited are outwardly and visibly interesting 
from their lovely workmanship and design, there are others 
that have the invisible appeal of history, and call to the 
imagination. The christening robe of Oliver Cromwell, 
the Garter ribbon of Charles I, united after a severance 
of more than two centuries, the gold pendant with her 
portrait given by Mary, Queen of Scots to the fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, are more than their materials, for in 
their presence pages of history start again into move- 
ments, and the currents of the past move briskly. The 
number and quality of the textiles was a feature of this 
exhibition; the Sheldon looms were richly represented 
by nine examples, and there were fine examples of 
Mortlake and the work of Morris (Soho). Some of the 
finest extant needlework, such as Lord Forbes’s valances 
embroidered with the story of Diana and traditionally 
associated with Mary, Queen of Scots, Mr. Franklin’s 
hanging embroidered with silk with a romantic subject, 
and Lord St. John of Bletso’s sixteenth-century table- 
carpet were exhibited. After the fine and attractive 
household gear from the Tudor period to the eighteenth 
century, the oddities of the reign of Victoria (illustrated 
on the last plate) come as an anticlimax. 


HOW TO MAKE ETCHINGS, by Joun J. Barry. 

John Lane, the Bodley Head.) §s. 

This is a simple guide to the craft of etching written 
by an American artist mainly for Americans—it contains 
references to American conditions and also terms such 
as “sterno,” “ matt,” etc., which are not familiar on 
this side of the water. Otherwise, however, it is full 
of sound enough information and advice, and amply 
illustrated with diagrams and plates. 
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ABSTRACT DESIGN: A Practical Manual on the Making of 
Patterns for the use of Students, Teachers, Designers and 
Craftsmen, by AMOR FENN. 382 illus. (London: B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 


Repetition is the soul of pattern. This may be a plati- 
tude, but it must be thoroughly grasped. ‘“‘ Therefore,” 
says the author of “Abstract Design,” “it is desirable 
that in practice a geometric structure should be the first 
step.” His instructions as to the use of set-squares 
and drawing instruments will enable the student to 
memorize many useful short cuts in the laying out of 
diagrams. 

All forms have their counterparts in Nature. 
Originality in design—that which we call invention— 
merely consists in ingenuity in arranging them or re- 
combining their constituent parts, like the notes in music, 
which after all is but the making of sound patterns. For 
this reason, the author lays stress upon the importance of 
the study of plant forms, in which lie a myriad of sugges- 
tive motifs, and which from their logical growth and more 
or less symmetrical arrangement is the most fertile field 
for the designer of abstract patterns. Observation of 
plant form and the practice of drawing with precision 
every detail could hardly be bettered as a training for the 
student. Quite apart from the interest and beauty of form, 
he will become acquainted with the principles of lines 
of structure, so perfectly adapted to their functions, with 
supports, balance, bridges, masses and “feeds.” He 
will have revealed to him the whole geometry of Nature. 
It is then that he will become aware of the maxim at the 
head of our notice.’ 

The author’s main sections deal with “ The Treat- 
ment of the Border” and with “ Textile Patterns.” 
The first is illustrated with a number of historical examples 
from illuminations, jewellery, pottery, embroidery, metal- 
work, wood and stone carving and typography, with useful 
auxiliary diagrams showing the anatomy of their structure 
and the treatment of corners. The second deals with the 
problem of space-filling by repetition of the unit. Here 
we have working diagrams for designs based on squares, 
diamonds, hexagons, octagons and other geometric 
forms with rules for counter-change, patterning, and 
drop-pattern — a device for avoiding waste in materials 
of limited width. The majority of the examples illus- 
trated are of a conventional or historical order. 

But there are countless new ways of exploiting Nature, 
and the designer of originality alone succeeds in imposing 
that personal view of things known as style upon his 
efforts. All designers of originality can be recognized, 
even when they adopt the historical conventions, and 
today there are certainly new aspirations abroad. 

The author’s remarks on colours, pp. 193-194, are 
to my thinking a little too restricted. Modern experi- 
mentalists, more daring, have exploded the theory “ that 
no two of the primaries can be harmoniously associated 
without the presence of the third.” The next remark that 
* pure red and blue will not harmonize, neither will 
yellow with either ” is still more open to dispute. Itisa 
dreary Victorian fallacy. Pure colour in large masses and 
in unblushing—or should I say blushing ?—juxtaposition 
is undoubtedly employed effectively today, and has done 
much to brighten up a drab world. Nor is it a new 
departure, as the history of decorative art proves. 


H. G. F. 
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FISHING BOATS AND FISHER FOLK, by 





PETER F. ANSON, with over 100 drawings by the 

author. (London: Dent.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Peter 
Anson’s work in the Universe and his Pilgrim’s 
Guide to Franciscan Italy will be prepared for 
the charming narrative and exquisite line 
drawings contained in this book. Perhaps 
others besides myself, meeting him here for the 
first time, will make a point of seeing what he 
has produced as author and artist at an earlier 
date. What he did for Franciscan Italy he has 
now done on a fuller scale for the east coast of 
Scotland. All who have the feel of the sea in 
their blood, whether they are privileged to 
spend their lives on or beside it, or are perforce 
land-lubbers, will owe him a great debt of 
gratitude. Above all, those very fisher folk of 
whom he writes with such obvious affection, 
and to whom he dedicates this book, now have 
the satisfaction of knowing that their hardships 
and drawbacks are laid before a wide public. 
We are, indeed, a “peculiar people.” When 
we have plenty of men, plenty of boats, and no 
lack of fish, why do we choose to eat tinned 
salmon of doubtful age and origin, and so-called 
sardines, when we might have the best and 
freshest supplies from our own fisheries ? 

The author gives a detailed account of 
present-day methods and boats, a description 
of most of the fishing towns and villages along 
the coast from Berwick-on-Tweed to Pentland 
Firth, and detailed statistics of the fishing 
industry in 1855, 1881, and 1928. Two 
carefully drawn maps make it easy for readers 
who do not know the coast intimately to follow 
him and appreciate his work. 

It is good to read that, in spite of the 
hardships and numerous temptations to which 
their migratory lives expose the fisher girls, “‘ it 
would be hard to find a finer type of womanin |i 
the world than the average Scottish fisher lassie [|WRS 
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who . . . usually marries a fisherman from 
her own village or town, for whom she makes 
the ideal wife.” 

Traps, hook and line and nets are used in 
fishing; the last includes stake and seine nets, trawling 
and drift nets. 

‘Why do we only eat in a fresh state 8.3 per cent. of 
the four million hundredweight of herring annually 
landed in Scottish ports? We export 12 per cent. fresh 
to Germany: the remainder is turned into salted herrings, 
red herrings, bloaters, and kippers. A little idea of the 
terrible hardships endured by fishermen is learned from 
the fact that until 1855 all boats were open with no sort 
of protection deck. The first Zulu, either decked or half- 
decked, appeared about 1880. This is considered “ the 
most noble sailing craft ever designed in these islands.” 
Motor power was introduced in 1906, but sail is still 
used for economy when there is a breeze. In 1882 steam 
trawlers were started in Aberdeen, which has now a 
fleet of over two hundred. 

Curious superstitions used to abound among the 
fishermen years ago. At Buckie they believed that the 
“ cockie-coo ” was on the look-out for them to snatch 
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their bonnets when they went out in the morning: 
*“* Ministers, rabbits, salmon, and pigs” must never be 
mentioned, and in some districts the word salt was 
forbidden when at sea. The author gives an amusing 
account of a sermon on the Prodigal Son delivered by a 
strange minister. Each time he mentioned the forbidden 
word a murmur of “ Touch cauld iron” arose, which 
he interpreted as the local substitute for “‘ Amen.” 

Among the beautiful line drawings with which the 
book is illustrated perhaps Inverallochy, Stonehaven 
(here illustrated), and Wick show Mr. Anson’s facile pen 
and delicate sense of perspective at their best. He has 
a rare power of suggesting distance with extraordinarily 
few lines. Whether he is concerned witha vessel proudly 
riding at anchor in Nairn, with roofs and houses as in 
Portgordon and Lossiemouth, with barrels in Wick, or 
with the rocky coast in Portknockie, he is equally happy. 

The printing and production are excellent. 

C. K. JENKINS 
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THE SCULPTURE OF THE NIKE TEMPLE PARAPET, 
by Ruys CARPENTER, pp. 83, plates xxxiv. (London : 
Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press.) 9s. net. 
The total destruction of the little temple of Athena 

Nike on the Acropolis at Athens and its gradual recovery 

from the Turkish bastion into which it had been built 

are described by Professor Rhys Carpenter. Since the 
re-erection of the temple many scholars, notably Heberdey 
and Dinsmoor, have spent years in trying to reconstruct 
the scheme of the carved parapet which ran on the edge 
of the rock round three sides of the temple. Out of a 
total of twenty-four slabs, twenty have now been partly 
recovered, and the Acropolis Museum contains forty 
separate items. The carved relief was originally 100 ft. 
long, and included fifty figures. One-third of the whole 
has been found in a more or less fragmentary state, 
and it is now possible to locate the various slabs and 
figures with tolerable certainty. The relief ran round the 
outer face of the parapet and is carved in Pentelic marble 
of the finest quality. Apparently six sculptors worked 
on the relief, the first being responsible for ten figures, 
each of the others for eight. Although the author wisely 

restricts himself to naming the sculptors Master A, B, 

etc., he shows that a closer identification is at least 

probable. 

In Master A’s work we see just that over-anxiety 
and excessive elaboration which we know to have been 
characteristic of Kallimachos, combined with “a 
marvellous sense for the material and a craftsman’s 
delight in his tools.” This, together with Pausanias’s 
statement that Kallimachos “first bored marble,” 
would support the suggested identification, for the 
running drill is used here in a rather tentative way. 

Master B “is flamboyant and dramatic, he loves 
chiaroscuro and line-play more than he loves marble.” 
These traits and the remarkable likeness between the 
two surviving heads from the relief and that of the 
Nike of Paionios at Olympia suggest that Master B was 
probably no other than this same great sculptor. 

Hence the author deduces the important fact that 
the Nike at Olympia must be assigned to 422 B.c., and 
not earlier, while the parapet of the temple is shown by 
architectural evidence to be later than the Propylea. 
The Peace of Nikias in 421 B.c. would afford a reasonable 
excuse for the erection of this beautiful monument, on 
which the finest sculptors of the day obviously worked. 

In Master E, whose drapery is an “ inexplicable miracle 
of loveliness,” we have almost certainly the sculptor 
of the original of the Venus Genetrix. The Sandal- 
binder and the figures of the seated Athena and the 
Nike with outstretched arms give us some notion of the 
warvellous beauty of that lost original. 

The plates, which are mostly taken from photographs 
by Professor Ashmole, are very clear and good. 

C. K. JENKINS 


THE PUEBLO POTTER, a Study of Creative Imagination in 
Primitive Art, by RuTtH L. BunzeLt. Large 8vo, pp. 10 + 
134, illus. xxxviil, some in colour. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford.) 1929. 
Boards, 50s. 

This is a new sort of book embodying a new kind of 
research. It illustrates that downright feeling for reality 
which animates the American student and gives a fresh 
flush of enthusiasm in the pursuit of ancient themes. It 
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brings sociology, archeology and geology, as well as the 
art spirit into play, and is not precluded from stating 
the obvious, on the principle that the obvious is often 
overlooked. The Pueblo pottery is not a great subject, 
but an intensely interesting one, and Ruth Bunzel in her 
wholesale enthusiasm has done all that was possible in its 
exploitation. The originality of the book consists in the 
author’s method; she has become a primitive worker 
herself in order to understand and to feel the instincts 
which prompted the primitive craftsman. She has 
succeeded in explaining him in a way he has never been 
explained before. She characterises him and his women- 
folk as individuals in their craft work as well as in their 
groups and traditions. The Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico and Arizona have for centuries been a peace- 
loving people devoted to the agricultural and domestic 
arts, the latter including particularly pottery, basket-work, 
weaving and carving. These are the crafts common to 
primitive peoples with a culture of their own, and the 
history of these crafts of the Pueblos is known over 
nearly five centuries and it continues to this day, exhibiting 
the traditions and remaining very largely true to them. 
It is this consistency that Ruth Bunzel has found so 
attractive and absorbing. As is well known from the 
abundance of examples of pottery in the museums, the 
Indians had a dignified idea of decoration and they 
confess that when a pot is formed and about to be 
decorated the craftsman or craftswoman has in mind the 
kind of decoration which he or she will apply. It is 
in this decoration that the Pueblo work excels, and not 
in the variety of the actual shapes of the vessels which 
are almost always circular. Moreover, the colour is 
limited to the few earthy colouring matters found to 
hand. The art is personal, but there is a symbolism 
associated with it which has great interest—the interest 
which raises such folk-work from the level of the spon- 
taneous outburst of the imitative instinct in the men of 
the caves who were realists. 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY, by W. OrMsBy-GorE. Crown 8vo, pp. viii -+ 
143 + plates 32. (London: Macmillan.) Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
This is a most charming book, written in warm affec- 
tion for a beloved subject. The affection is contagious 
and there are aspects of fifteenth-century Florentine 
sculpture which become more admirable where pointed 
out in so seemly a way by the author. It is a practical 
book moreover, combining the best and more literary 
characteristics of a guide-book without being in the least 
like one. It has only one fault, a rather irritating one, 
somewhat 4d /a mode at present, and that is the use of 
inverted commas in a most inordinate fashion. Tondo, 
putto, metallic, Della Robbia ware, intelligentsia, recon- 
structed—why should such colloquial words as these need 
inverted enclosing commas? They don’t, and it is a pity 
that the pleasure of reading the enthusiastic encomiums 
of the work of these fine Italian artists should be marred 
by a blemish in style. The author’s directions as to 
finding these works in bronze and marble, in London and 
elsewhere, are useful, and his unconventional treatment 
of the older and staider criticism is refreshing. There is 
no doubt as to his first-hand knowledge of his subject 
and of the importance of it as presented in this handy 
volume. K.P. 
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FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 
By KINETON PARKES 


DRAWINGS BY PISANELLO, a Selection, with Introduction 
and Notes by GeorGE F. HILL. 4to, pp. 68 + plates lxiv + 
front. (Paris and Brussels: G. Van Oest.) Cloth, 63s. 
Most of the drawings here reproduced are from the 

Vallardi collection in the Louvre, a superb assemblage 
derived from the Milanese publisher Giuseppe Vallardi 
in 1856 as being by da Vinci. There were 378 sheets 
and from these 250 have been attributed to Pisanello, 
and the finest of them have been selected for these 
plates, mostly in the size of the originals. Attempts 
have been made before to provide a wider appreciation 
of these drawings, particularly by the French Society 
for the Reproduction of Drawings, and it has been un- 
fortunate that no proper classification nor numbering have 
been attempted. Dr. Hill has done his best to provide a 
concordance by which some of the evils of previous bad 
cataloguing have been removed. His description of the 
plates reproduced is sufficiently detailed and his text is very 
much to the point. Little is known of Pisanello; he was 
probably born at Verona about 1395 and hisearly years were 
devoted mainly to fresco painting, from 1424 onwards, at 
Verona and Rome, until his first medal was made in Ferrara 
in 1438. He was at work on a third medal of King Alfonso 
of Naples, when he died about 1455. His medals have 
secured him fame but not a representation in the present 
volume of more than two or three curious examples. It 
is significant that Pisanello, like da Vinci and indeed most 
of the great artists of the new birth, continued the interest 
in animal and plant forms characteristic of the Gothic, and 
that their curiosity assumed an ever-increasing impulse as 
Nature was more observed and understood. Whatever 
may be said for the classical spirit and its revival, there is 
no doubt but that Nature came first, and it was only when 
the essential nature of the human being was overcast by 
the classical idea of form that things went astray. In these 
superb drawings of Pisanello there is proof after proof, 
not only that the forms of Nature and human nature were 
absorbing his attention, but that the movement of life 
itself was being felt and exploited. There is evidence 
in the drawings of Plates III and IV which points to this, 
while in Plates I and II there is an obvious disinclination 
to part from Nature. Passing the studies of human form, 
there is a succession of animal representations which, 
while animated by a potent art, are no discredit to a most 
particular natural history. Naturalists could hardly 
quarrel with them, and few certainly could do as well. 
This is realism, but not the realism of mere portraiture; 
it is invariably informed by the spirit of the living organ- 
ism, but as invariably with the touch that raises it into 
the realms of art. There is a hoopoe in pen and water- 
colour on Plate LVIII which, even in black and white, 
gives the handsome body of the bird in all its living 
beauty. Pen and ink, chalk, silverpoint and brush, on 
paper and parchment were exercised freely by this 
astonishing draughtsman with a particularization of line 
and mass making for sure mastery. The reproductions 
are admirably done. 


MAITRES DE L’ART ANCIEN. PISANELLO, par A.-H. 
MaARTINIE. Pott 4to, pp. 64+ plates Ix. (Paris: Les 
Editions Rieder.) 1930. Sewn. Francs 20. 

The complexities of biography, the contradictions of 

Character, the problems of attribution form a very difficult 


subject for A.-H. Martinie in his study of Pisanello. 
He has surmounted the factors admirably and succeeded 
in presenting a good view of this artist, who was both 
painter and sculptor and an admirable master of line. 
The sixty plates include about a dozen of the paintings 
and medals and the rest a wise selection of the drawings 
in costume, figure, portraiture, designs for pictures and 
animal and bird studies. The usual useful bibliography 
common to the series is provided, as well as the 
informative notes on the illustrations. 


LEONARD DE VINCI, par TRISTAN KLINGSOR. Pott 4to, pp. 
64+ illus. 60. (Paris: Les Editions Rieder.) 1930. 
Sewn. Francs 20. 

The latest addition to the “ Maitres de l’Art Ancien ” 
is worthy of its predecessors, and provides an adequate 
account of the life and works of its subject with a 
bibliographical summary from 1883 onwards and a list 
of works which is of a quite restricted character. The 
actual “ original works ” are limited to seven; the many 
drawings, in England especially, are indicated but not 
listed, of course. The manuscripts, in which again 
England is so rich, are also particularized. The illustra- 
tions are admirable and include more than forty drawings 
selected for their diverse subjects and representative 
character. 


GABRIEL DE SAINT-AUBIN, Peintre, Dessinateur et Graveur 
(1724-80). Tome I. L’homme et lceuvre, par EMILE 
DAcIER. 4to, pp. 160 illus. + plates xl. (Paris and Brussels : 
Les Editions G. van Oest.) 1929. Sewn. Francs 150. 
Gabriel de Saint-Aubin’s easel paintings are in the 

Louvre, the National Gallery and the Wallace Collection; 
he was a good designer of ceiling decoration, but, as set 
forth in the present volume, the main interest centres 
upon his draughtsmanship. He was always busy with 
line and obviously loved it. No more evidence of this 
is required than the graphically annotated catalogues of 
picture and sculpture exhibitions that are to be found in 
the Paris Cabinet des Estampes. There is, however, a 
good deal of additional evidence provided by many of the 
plates of the volume, etchings and engravings, drawings 
in chalk, crayon, water-colour, pen and wash, crayon and 
wash, pastel—almost every medium of graphic expression. 
His style was classical according to his period, but he had 
an affection for scenes of a homelier character into which 
style as such did not enter. He did not disdain allegory, 
and in fact was an all-round devotee of what was beautiful. 
This volume is leisurely and anecdotal and Gabriel de 
Saint-Aubin’s personal and poetic characteristics are made 
to appear quite charming. His self-portrait depicts a 
fine head and a face with a cast of thought upon it; an 
attractive face. It is the first volume of a work to be 
completed in two, an instalment of a fitting memorial 
to one of the most versatile of French graphic artists of 
his period. 


PAUL GAUGUIN, von WILHELM BaRTH. 8vo, pp. 166, illus. 9 
+ plates xli. (Basel: Benno Schwabe.) 1929. Linen. 
Francs Io. 

About half the illustrations to this volume are in 
private collections, and the others in European museums as 
far apart as Oslo, Stockholm and Copenhagen, Vienna, 
Munich and Frankfurt, Paris and Lyons. Many of them 
are due to Tahiti, but several are examples of the earlier 
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years at Port Aven and elsewhere. 
but Gauguin’s personality are dealt with adequately by 
Wilhelm Barth in what is one of the most satisfying 


Not only his pictures 


studies of the subject. It is a book that should appear in 
an English translation, if only there were publishers and 
public awake enough to realize that the mere possession 
of pictures is not enough; that a knowledge of and 
interest in the men who painted them is almost as impor- 
tant as the sensuous pleasure of looking at them. It 
would seem that artists must be dead and buried some 
hundreds of years before the English admirers of art 
begin to read about them. Now is the time to read about 
Gauguin, and here is a handy book in which to do so. 
In its German form it is to the non-German as good a 
small picture-book as could be desired. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH. Briefe an Emile Bernard, Paul 
Gauguin, Paul Signac und Andere. Zweite, berichtigte und 
erweiterte Ausgabe. 8vo, pp. 124 + plates xv. (Basel: 
Benno Schwabe.) 1929. Boards. Francs 7.50. 

These letters and pictures are comprised in the 
period 1887-90, when Vincent was in France, and are 
therefore some of the latest he wrote. Twenty-one of 
the letters are addressed to his painter friend, Emile 
Bernard, and two to Gauguin and one to Paul Signac. 
They are intimate and affectionate and Bernard is his 
dear comrade. The Gauguin letters are dated at Arles, 
and there are four letters addressed to Joseph Ginoux, 
the occupant of the Café de la Gare at Arles, whose wife 
was the model for the “‘ Arlésienne.” There is a drawing 
of the café and a reproduction of the picture which 
Vincent painted of his bedroom, and a self-portrait. 
The rest of the illustrations are of general subjects; 
two of them of boats finely drawn and two others 
influenced by Signac ; one is of a night-café with the 
glittering aureoles of light which the painter placed 
around his lamps and his suns and sunflowers. An 
essential book for the lover of Vincent and the possessor of 
his letters to his brother Theo. 


LES FAUX VAN GOGH, par J.-B. DE LA FAILLE. 4to, pp. 50 
+ plates li (176 reproductions). (Paris and Brussels: 

G. Van Oest.) 1930. Sewn. Francs 150. 

It would be difficult for Paris to drop out of the world 
of art; not only has she always produced pictures, she 
has sold them, produced and sold some of the greatest. 
Not only so, but she has imitated pictures, and these 
also she has sold. It is particularly easy to imitate 
modernist pictures as every frequenter of the Boulevard 
Montparnasse knows; a living can be made out of it. It 
is a little dangerous to sign imitations, because after all 
forgery is forgery. But who shall say that Vincent in 
large black pigment letters is a forged signature of Van 
Gogh’s? Unfortunately Vincent van Gogh’s pictures 
are easy to imitate and his signature easy to forge, and so 
there has in Paris been for a long time now a market in 
Van Goghs genuine and spurious. 

In 1928 there came out in Paris two books by de la 
Faille—one on Van Gogh’s Paris period, and the other a 
catalogue raisonné in four volumes of Van Gogh’s @uvres. 
The latter was a challenge soon taken up, especially in 
Germany where Van Goghs were eagerly sought after, 
spurious or real. There were in Berlin and elsewhere 


both sorts, some of the imitations quite good, but never 
quite so good as the originals. 
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De la Faille was chal- 


lenged and called on to substantiate the conclusions he 
had advanced in his catalogue. So he issued a supple- 
ment. His challengers wanted him to give the history 
of the works he considered dubious or obviously false; 
their provenance, date, dimensions, where they had been 
exhibited. Where had these works come from and by 
whom had they been fabricated? If they were imitations 
of Van Gogh’s pictures where were the originals? Could 
not the false be confronted by the true? Could de la 
Faille point out the differences of composition, colour 
and technique that went to make a false and a true 
Van Gogh? 

De la Faille replied in his Supplement, and the 
further research he pursued, the more evidences of 
falsity he secured. He had to supplement his supple- 
ment by the present confrontation! It illustrates 176 
pictures, and most of them he asserts are not Van Goghs ! 
He confronts the false with the authentic in some cases. 
As to what he considers untrue without the trouble of 
confrontation he says are not worthy of the master. As 
to originals, he reproduces some, but what need is there 
of originals? A picture may be falsely signed without 
being a copy; it may merely be an imitation. As 
remarked before, Van Gogh is easily imitated, hence 
these tears. But if you carefully study these reproductions, 
the false and the true placed side by side, you must come 
to the conclusion that many of them are not real or that 
Van Gogh was a very unequal artist. As we happen to 
know he was a very conscientious artist, filled with a 
passion for the truth, and radiating a new revelation of 
it, it is difficult to believe that de la Faille’s onslaught 
can be withstood. This book is heavy artillery brought 
to bear on a somewhat flimsy structure, and while it must 
succeed in blowing it up in an effective fashion it is still 
open to doubt if he has absolutely completed its work, 
effective as it is. Still, so strong a doubt has been so 
successfully established that traffickers in Van Goghs may 
well take heed. The prices of authentic Van Goghs cannot 
but appreciate, those of imitations cannot but vary 
greatly after the appearance of this courageous volume; 
the chase after Van Goghs will become keener and more 
dangerous than ever. 


ARTE MODERNA ITALIANA. Small 8vo. (Milan: Libreria 
Ulrico Hoepli.) 1930. Sewn. L. Io. 


16. FELICE CARENA, di ANTONIO MARAINI. Pp. 16 + 
plates xxviii + 1 colour. 
17. GINO SEVERINI, di PIERRE CouRTHION. Pp. 18 + 


plates xxviii + 1 colour. 


Felice Carena paints from a generous palette and his 
colour is warm and rich. In traditional composition his 
work is good, especially when the nude is introduced 
into the picture. His work is pigmentally plastic and 
frankly so, for he relies on pure line to only a limited 
extent. 

Gino Severini, on the contrary, is purely graphic 
and his lines are cubistic. He is a true disciple of 
Picasso, using that artist’s motives with a considerable 
aplomb. He went to Paris in 1906 and is to all intents 
and purposes at home there; friend of all the modernists 
and written about by all the critics. Some of his pictures 
were on view at the Leicester Galleries last month, and 
he has done a number of wall decorations, including a 
typical one at the house of Sir George Sitwell, at Florence. 


























C. DESPIAU, par LEON DesHairs. Large 8vo, pp. 94, illus. 
+ plates Ix. (Paris: Les Editions G. Crés.) 1930. Sewn. 
Francs 75. 
At the beginning of the century the three great 

sculptors of Paris were Bartholomé, Rodin and Bourdelle; 

the latter practically unknown. Rodin died, and his place 
was quietly filled by Aristide Maillol; Bartholomé died, 
and Joseph Bernard quietly maintained the trio; Bour- 
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From C. Despiau, by Léon Deshairs (Paris : G. Crés) 


delle is now no more, but the trio-form is not dispersed in 
Paris. It consists now of Maillol, Bernard, and Charles 
Despiau, the subject of this sympathetic, well-written 
and entertaining book of Léon Deshairs. Many articles 
and one or two booklets on Despiau have already appeared, 
but the present volume is the first to provide an adequate 
account of the sculptor, and to give a selection of illus- 
trations of his work sufficient to indicate its range. Two 
points immediately become prominent: the first that 


Despiau is a master of the portrait bust; the second that 
he has a perfect command of draughtsmanship. Of the 
plates, forty-four are busts; the illustrations in the text, 
which are mostly full-page, are drawings of the female 
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nude. Most of the poses are such as to offer the greatest 
graphic difficulties in foreshortening; they are in almost 
all cases triumphantly overcome. Much is now said and 
written about sculptors’ drawings. Here in these 
graphic exercises of Despiau the very essence of plastic 
exists; they are the perfect translation of plastic into 
graphic. Turning to the “ Eve,” a carved figure, some 
of this plastic sense is lost, and its place is not sufficiently 
well taken by glyptic. In another full standing figure; in 
a seated woman, in bronze; in one or two low reliefs, 
the mobility of clay and its translation into rigid bronze 
maintains the truth of plastic material. “ Eve ” could 
not be separated from the matrix of the block by which she 
is supported; she could not stand alone; she is not 
glyptic. 

The “‘ Monument aux Morts de Mont-de-Marsan ”’ is 
in stone, and the sculptor has followed the convention, 
largely due to the Breton carving sculptors, of simplifica- 
tion and naturalism, and has, in so doing, lost some- 
thing of the classical naturalism which is the note of 
his larger modelled work, and is more naturalistic than 
classical in his busts. Despiau has not yet proved 
himself a monumentalist, but as a consistent maker of 
portraits, instinct with psychology and true plastic, he is 
unequalled. 


LE LIVRE FRANCAIS, par Marius AuDIN. Pott 4to, pp. 80 
+ plates Ix. (Paris: Les Editions Rieder.) 1929. Sewn. 
Francs 20. 

This is an admirably concise and well-organized 
history of the book in France. It opens with short 
statements on the definition of the book and its beginnings 
on papyrus, parchment and paper; continues with an 
account of the medieval manuscript books, and then in 
greater detail with the various periods of the French 
printed book from the first incunabula to the “‘ modern 
style! ironie, duperie.” The tables of the plates 
convey a great deal of information in a very small space, 
and the illustrations are always interesting and often 
beautiful. As to the authentic type-book in its modern 
shape, Firmin Didot showed the way more than a 
century since, and there are still today examples which 
have honourably followed the tradition. 


LA RELIURE FRANCAISE, par ETIENNE DEUILLE. Tome I, 
Des origines a la fin du XVIIe Siécle. 8vo, pp. 44 + plates 
xxxii. (Paris and Brussels: G. Van Oéest.) 1930. Sewn. 
Francs 18. 


During the last decades of last century there was a good 
deal of activity in the making of books on the subject of 
their bindings both in Paris and in London. For a 
quarter of a century this activity has ceased, and very 
little has been published on the subject. This little 
volume is all the more welcome therefore as it draws 
attention to a phase of art which has never been sur- 
passed outside France. Here are more than thirty 
examples of exquisite designs on leather by masters of the 
magnitude of Grolier and Le Gascon, and of the only 
less accomplished artists in their craft. These plates 
serve an historical purpose, too, for they draw once more 
the attention to such august patrons of the arts as 
Louis XII, Francois I, Henri IV and Diane de Poitiers. 
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LES PEINTRES CROATES DE L’IMPRESSIONISME 
JUSQU’A NOS JOURS, by Liouso BaBiTcH. 8vo, 
pp. 24 + illus. + plates 8+ 1 colour. (Zagreb: Prestam- 
pano iz Hrvatskog Kola Matice Hrvatske.) Sewn. 

This account of the modernist painters of Yugoslavia 
is useful in connection with the exhibition of works of 
art of that country at the Tate Gallery. Some thirty- 
five are dealt with, and examples of the work of most of 
them are on view. There is a certain national feeling 
welded into the fabric of the pictures which, however, 
indicate the study of European art to which most of the 
painters are indebted. It is curious that while the sculp- 
ture of Yugoslavia has a distinction all its own, differen- 
tiating it from any other school, the painting is not so 
distinctive. Apart from this, however, it is interesting, 
and there are signs that when the artists are older and more 
acclimatized to their own country their work will be as 
national as that of the sculptors. 


VALNE SMERY: Vol. xxvii, Nos. 1 and 2. 
lavské nameSti 14.) 


(Prague : Vac- 
Annual sub., Crowns 120. 

The two numbers of this very interesting Czech 
periodical include articles on painting, drawings, decora- 
tion, sculpture and architecture, mostly of foreign work, 
but inclusive of some native productions. The 
modernist painting is the most prominent, and it would 
be well for the editors to keep a watchful eye on over- 
production in this respect, for the real Czech impulse is 
not entirely in its direction. Deflection would be 
unfortunate. [Illustrations of the bronze portrait busts 
of the Czech sculptor, Karel Dvorak, show how well 
Czech sculpture progresses on naturalistic lines. 


EUSTACHIO CELEBRINO DA UDENE, Calligrapher, 
Engraver and Writer for the Venetian Printing Press, by 
STANLEY MorRISON, with illustrations in the text and a 
complete collotype facsimile of THE WAy OF LEARNING TO 
WRITE THE LETTERA MERCHANTESCHA, by EUSTACHIO 
CELEBRINO, 1525. Large 8vo, pp. 24 + facsimile pp. 8, 
illus. (Paris: The Pegasus Press.) 1929. Linen. 

The colophon of this valuable, interesting and 
beautiful book states that it is printed on hand-made paper, 
hand-set, on the hand-press of the Officina Bodoni, 
Verona, in an edition of 175. Stanley Morrison’s intro- 
duction tells of all that is known of importance of 
Eustachio Celebrino’s life and affairs, and his work tells 
the rest even in the limited number of reproductions of 
engraved pictures, title-pages, colophons, borders given. 
A list of the known engravings and books, amounting to 
twenty-one items, is furnished. 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED TREATISE ON CLASSIC 
LETTER DESIGN, printed at Parma by DAMIANUS 


MoyLLus, circa 1480, reproduced in facsimile, with an 
Introduction by STANLEY MorRRISON. Crown 8vo, pp. 84, 
illus. (Paris: At the Sign of the Pegasus, 17 rue Broulard.) 
1927. Copyright by J. Holroyd-Reece. 

The colophon states that 350 copies of this book were 
printed on Arches paper, with text in Poliphilus and 
Blado types by the Officina Bodoni, Montagnola, Switzer- 
land. The introduction gives details of Moyllus with 
his notes in the original, translated into English from 
Ato Z. The letters themselves are ingenious as well as is 
the principle upon which they are constructed. They are 
not in the first rank of artistic excellence, but the book itself 
as a book takes that rank. 
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MAGYAR MUVESZET, 
Atheneum Publishing Co.) 
This handsome art journal, concerned in the first 

place with Hungarian art, but dealing also with the 

painting and sculpture of other countries, has now 
commenced its ninth volume. It is a most creditable 
production with illustrations in colour and half-tone. 

The generous allowance of pages to each issue include 

articles by the leading authorities, mostly of Budapest, 

who have also a world-wide reputation. Special notice 
must be drawn to the issue which, increased in size, 
is devoted wholly to the city of Pécs in South Hungary. 

Its history began in the neolithic age and Celts, Romans, 

Huns, Goths occupied it. Its Christian history is 

especially rich, and the architecture of the most absorbing 

interest. This is copiously illustrated from the treasures 
of the cathedral, the cathedral museum and the old Christian 
cemetery. In addition, other art monuments of the city 
throughout the periods to the baroque are shown and the 
modern phase down to the production of the excellent 
pottery of today. These things are all admirably described 
by Otto Szénye, and an English résumé is given. Old 

Pest is dealt with in a later issue and in smaller compass, 

but the reproductions of contemporary drawings and 

prints in colour and black and white are remarkably good. 

There is a very fine article in the latest number on some 

notable churches in Russia, including Wladimir, Jurjew- 

Polszy, Moscow, Novgorod, Nagy-Rosztov, with many 

page pictures of their gorgeousness. A most valuable 

art periodical. 


1929-30. (Budape%t : The 


HOLLAR: 1929. (Prague: Vydava “ Hollar.’’) 

Czech crowns 240. 

A number of articles in the issues for 1929 deal with 
French and other pictures and drawings in the Modern 
Gallery at Prague, which is steadily acquiring a good 
collection in view of the new palace of art with which the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia is to adorn Prague. The 
more interesting contributions, however, are concerned 
with the pictures and drawings of the Czech artists, and 
one, in addition, gives a good account of the two young 
Ukrainian print-makers, Vasyl Kasijan and Mykola 
Butovyc. A résumé in French and another in English 
relieves the difficulty of those who do not know the Czech 
language, and the illustrations speak for themselves. A 
particularly fine plate by T. F. Simon adorns the last 
number of the quarterly volume, which also contains a 
long article on Richard Lauda, painter-graver. 


Annual sub., 





JEANNE D’ARC: SES COSTUMES, SON ARMURE, par 
ADRIEN HARMAND. With 413 illustrations in heliogravure. 
2,000 numbered copies. (Paris: E. Leroux.) 1929. Frs. 
225. (Subscribers, Frs. 200.) 

This is, in its particular line, about as complete a 
piece of work as I have seen in the course of an “ extensive 
and peculiar ” experience of books dealing with costume 
or armour: English, French and German. In fact, it may 
fairly lay claim to that hard-worked epithet “‘ exhaustive.” 
This is not to say that it is “heavy going,” despite the 
wealth of conscientious research evident on every page. 
** Ce qui se concoit bien s’énonce clairement.” Despite 
the writer’s absorption in his theme—or perhaps because 
of it—he hardly ever becomes either irrelevant or obscure, 
and his enthusiasm is infectious. 

If M. Harmand has published ere this anything 
bearing on the history of costume or armour, I must plead 
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ignorance of it. If not, the more credit to him for 
achieving here something like a model of its kind. Him- 
self an artist and evidently deeply versed in the whole 
iconography of St. Joan, he set himself, by dint of 
indefatigable research, to reconstruct, as far as was 
humanly possible, the outward semblance of his heroine 
as she moved and had her being amid contemporary 
society. His familiarity with his subject had convinced 
him that artists and sculptors have consistently falsified 
both the personal facts and the character of the period, in 
part through ignorance, perhaps more from “ romantic ” 
prejudice. In the hope of leaving no future loophole 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF COSTUME AND ARMOUR 


OF JOAN OF ARC 
From Jeanne d’ Arc : ses Costumes, son Armure, by Adrien Harmand 


for such travesties, he has devoted some twenty years of 
his life to this labour of love. As a result “ Jeanne 
d’Arc ” deserves to rank as the standard work not merely 
on the apparel and arms of the saint, but on the general 
male costume of herday. Shrinking from no pains, he has 
forced himself by repeated experiments to become a practical 
tailor, the better to understand the garments he describes. 

This book, beautifully produced by the well-known 
firm of Leroux, is a joy to peruse. The wealth of 
illustrations from contemporary art and of working 
patterns of doublets, hose, tabards, hoods, footwear, 
etc., render it no less attractive than useful. On minor 
points of detail, e.g., questions of terminology, one 
might perhaps join issue with the author. One would do 
so the more generously that he has laid all his cards on the 
table, assuming that the reader wishes to read his whole 
case and judge his conclusions on their merits. Of 


M. Harmand’s “‘ Joan ” we must at least admit that she 
fits, as does no other yet presented to us, completely into 
her historic milieu. F, M. KELLY. 


LES BARDES ARTICULEES AU TEMPS DE MAKXI- 
MILIEN IeR, by CHARLES BUTTIN. (Librairie Istra: 
Paris.) 

At first sight there does not seem to be any connection 
between a “ bard,” which was the name for medieval 
horse-armour, and the Italian Exhibition. But in point 
of fact the author throws an interesting sidelight on the 
probable origin of oil-painting. With the thoroughness 
characteristic of the best French scholarship, he has 
devoted many years to the study of two pictures in the 
Army Museum in Vienna, both of which show a rider 
on a barded horse. One represents the Emperor Maxi- 
milian in Gothic armour riding a horse barded with 
plate armour on the face, breast, flanks, and back. On 
the crupper there is a dragon in repoussé work, and the 
flutings on the flanks make it clear that the rich decoration 
is not on a housing, but actually painted on the armour. 
On the breast there is the Golden Fleece, and the collar 
of the same Order surrounds the crown of Burgundy on 
the flank. 

The second picture represents a rider, unarmed 
except for the coat of mail under his pourpoint, seated 
on a horse which is literally armed cap-a-pie. Besides the 
usual protections for the head, neck, back, and flanks, 
this bard has plate armour covering the belly and legs, 
carefully jointed to allow freedom of movement. The 
repoussé dragon and the heraldic ornaments are repeated 
on this bard, and in addition there is a figure which must 
represent Mary of Burgundy. Both riders wear over 
the chin a stuff covering which is the lining of the bavier 
or mentonniére, a part of the helmet that used to be taken 
off when possible, but the stuff lining would be retained 
so that the bavier could be instantly put on again if 
required. Extracts from Maximilian’s accounts and 
other documents are quoted to prove that this elaborately 
decorated “‘ complete bard ”’ was not, as has been thought, 
a tour de force to show the skill of the armourer, but 
actually the defensive armour worn by Maximilian’s 
charger at the battle of Luxemburg on September 29, 
1480. According to the inscriptions on the pictures, the 
first represents Maximilian riding into Luxemburg on 
this date; the second represents his “ harness-master ” 
Albrecht riding into Namur on September 13, 1480. 
This Albrecht Mey, who was Maximilian’s “‘ squire, 
valet-de-chambre, and armourer,” was a native of Ger- 
many, and, according to an ancient German custom, the 
bard which a knight’s horse wore in battle became the 
property of his squire and had to be redeemed by him. 
Maximilian’s accounts actually contain a record of a 
similar payment to Albrecht after an earlier battle. 

The author is of opinion that this “‘ complete bard ” 
was forged by Lorenz Colman and probably painted by 
Pierre Coustain, whom he considers to have been the 
painter of the two pictures. 

As the brothers Van Eyck were also “ painters and 
valets-de-chambre ” of the Duke of Burgundy, the so- 
called invention of oil-painting was merely a transference 
to canvas or wood of the technique which had always 
been in use for the preservation and decoration of plate 
armour. The book is beautifully produced and illustrated. 

C. K, JENKINS 
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ETCHINGS OF THE DAY 





Edition limited to 75 artist’s proofs at £8 8 © each 


Published by the Twenty-one Gallery 
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Line engraving by Robert Austin, R.E. 
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Etching by S. R. Badmin 
Edition limited to 30 artist’s proofs at £3 3 0 each 
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FIG. I. CHEST 


FURNITURE 


N the exhibition of English Mediaeval work (which 
opened at the Victoria and Albert Museum on 
May 14) phases of art between the seventh century 
and the Renaissance are shown in broadly grouped 
periods, such as from the seventh century to 1200, the 
opening of the thirteenth century to the Black Death, and 





FIG. II, 
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From Dersingham Church (fourteenth century 


AT THE EXHIBITION OF 
MEDIAEVAL ART 


By M. JOURDAIN 


the final stage, reaching to the first beginnings of the 
Renaissance. This grouping of the rare paintings, 
furniture, silver, illuminated manuscripts and sculpture 
according to date is of considerable value both for historical 
perspective and for comparison. Little extant furniture 
dates from before the late thirteenth century, but there 
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CHEST CARVED WITH GOTHIC TRACERY 


From Broxbourne Church (early fourteenth century) 


























Furniture at the Exhibition of Mediaeval Art 





Sheppey made it easy of access; it was 
“passed by every vessel which sailed from 
the Continent to London or to any port on 
the Thames or the Medway.” The front 
is carved with a tilting match between two 
knights, attended by two esquires who hold 
fresh lances. ‘‘ One lance, broken in a 
former encounter, lies shattered upon the 
ground; it bears the foil as a_ protection 
against inflicting mortal injury; and the 
mounted esquire and foot page of his 
adversary bear foil-tipped lances. Upon 
the saddles are long curved defences for the 
rider’s legs, and they reach on each side of 
the horse from the knight’s waist to his 
ankle.”* 

A fine example of iron work applied to 
furniture is on the chest from Icklingham in 
Suffolk, entirely overlaid with scrollwork 
finishing on leaves and dating from the first 
years of the fifteenth century. 

A number of chests belong to the well- 
known fourteenth-century type, in which the 


FIG. III. SUDBURY’S HUTCH, CARVED WITH PORTRAITS OF front is carved with interlacing arcades, some, 


HENRY VII AND HIS QUEEN 
(Circa 1490) 


are collected together some outstanding examples of 
furniture of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Of 
chests and coffers, the chief article of mediaeval furniture, 
there are naturally the greatest number of survivors. 
The chest from Dersingham Church (Fig. I) in 
Norfolk is exceptional for its period in the richness of its 
carved front, of which the front panel is decorated with the 
symbols of the Evangelists in four square sections. The 
wide uprights are carved with traceried windows flanked by 
finialled buttresses. Above and below are borders carved 
with two birds divided by a rosette. This chest, which 
dates from the middle of the fourteenth century, is 
figured in Cotman’s “ Architectural Remains ” (1838), 
where the lid, then entire, was also figured, and described 
as “the most wonderful piece of wood carving of the 
kind I have ever seen.” Round the border ran the 
inscription : JESUS NAZARENUS CRUCIFIXUS REX JUDE- 
ORUM. The delicacy of the tracery on the uprights is 
characteristic of East Anglian work. The fourteenth 
century chest from York Minster carved with the 
legend of St. George, which is included in the 
exhibition, is closely similar to Low Country chests 
carved with the same subject. It is significant that the 
panel described as a chest front, carved with the same 
subject but reversed,* has now been dismissed by the 
museum from its position as a piece of genuine antiquity. 
The “ tilting ” chest from Harty Church in Kent is of 
marked Low Country type,f and it has been assigned 
in “ Archeologia Cantiana ’$ to “ Germany or the Low 
Countries ” by a writer who pointed out that the position 
of Harty Church at the eastern extremity of the Isle of 


* Illustrated in Catalogue of English Wood Work. Vol. i, 
Gothic and Early Tudor, Plate 30. 

+t See A. Heins, Les Coffres et les Coffrets, for examples of chests 
in the Low Countries carved with St. George and the Dragon, and 
records of such examples at Bruges and Ypres. 

+ Archeologia Cantiana, vol. v. 


as in the example from Broxbourne, of shallow 
“chip” cutting in the tracery, and in the 

roundels cut in the broad stiles (Fig. II).t 
A fine chest from Sir Edward Barry’s 
collection is carved on the front with an arcade of decorated 
tracery, with birds and masks carved in the spandrels above 
the arches; while the stiles are carved with gryphons on 
panels. The tall and dignified architectural chest from 
Faversham in Kent, which bears considerable traces of its 
red ochre colouring, is interesting as an example of a type 





* Archeologia Cantiana, vol. x, p. 80. 
+ The lid is not original. 





FIG. V. FOUR-POST BED (Early sixteenth century) 
From Saffron Walden Museum 
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found at Rainham and Canterbury in the same county, 
and owes much of its effect to the deep skirting board 
carved with repeating ornament. 

Mediaeval aumbries, hutches and cupboards are of 
extreme rarity, and among them in the exhibition are the 
thirteenth century aumbry from Chester, with its doors 
overlaid by delicate scrolling ornament in wrought iron, 
*‘Sudbury’s Hutch” 
(Fig.I11)from Louth 
in Lincolnshire, in 
which the two doors 
are carved with 
profiles of Henry 
VII and Elizabeth 
of York, while the 
fixed centre panel 
bears the Rose, sup- 
ported by the Lion 
and Greyhound, 


above a panel of 
opposed  dolphin- 
headed scrolls. 


Records exist of the 
repair of this hutch 
in 1586 and 1666, 
but in spite of these 
repairs it is in re- 
markably good pre- 
servation. It dates 
shortly after the 
coronation of Eliza- 
beth of York, which 
was deferred until 
November, 1487; 
and the Queen wears 
her coronationrobes, 
“her fair yellow hair 
hanging downplayne 
byhind her Bak, and 
a serkelett of golde 


richely garnyshede 
with perle and 
precious stones ” 


upon her head.* 

The tall-backed 
stalls from Much 
Hadham Church, 
which are the outer 
portions of a set of 
three seats,date from 
the early fifteenth 
century. It is stated rat 
that “three con- FIG. IV 
nected stalls ” were ae 
used as a pew in 
the nave until the 
““ present system of seating was carried out,t when they 
were sawn asunder, the fragments of the central seat 
destroyed.” The slots where they joined the central 
stall are visible. 

The mid-fifteenth century chair(Fig.IV) from St. Mary’s 
Hall, Coventry, a building erected for the United Guilds of 


ins eat 
GUILD CHAIR 


* Leland, Collectanea, vol. iv, p. 222 


Les 


t F. Roe, Old Church Chests and Chairs, p. 40. 
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From Coventry 


St. Mary, St. John the Baptist and St. Catherine, is 
richly carved on the back and sides with varied tracery. 
On the outer face of the left side this tracery is surmounted 
by a figure of the Virgin and Child with two angels 
filling the spandrel; while on the right end this corre- 
sponding space is filled with tracery, and the lower portion 
is blank. On this side are slots, showing the existing chair 
which formed part 
of a continued seat. 
The: top rail and 
moulding above the 
sides are carved with 
a running scroll, 
and above the top 
rail is a cresting. 
The arms of Coven- 
try, the Elephant 
and Castle,  sur- 
mount one tall finial, 
and on the other are 
two lions supporting 
acrown. Apartfrom 
the grotesques on 
the arms, the carv- 
ing upon this chair 
is in remarkable 
preservation. 

Amon’g the 
fifteenth century 
pieces is the two- 
side table from Lord 
Rochdale’s _ collec- 
tion (which is ad- 
mirably preserved), 
which has its front 
deeply carved with 
Gothic tracery of 
different patterns; 
the two outer panels, 
which preserve their 
original plain strap 
hinges and lock 
plates, form doors, 
while the centre 
panel is fixed. 
Among examples of 
early sixteenth cent- 
ury Gothic furniture 
are the bed from 
the Saffron Walden 
Museum (Fig. V) 
and the standing 
cupboard for food 
(from a _ private 
collection) which 
has four oblong 
panels, and the two cupboard doors pierced with elaborate 
Gothic tracery. The panels on the upper tier are pierced 
in leaf and vine patterns, while on the centre door of the 
tier is a pierced wheel centre ona quarterfoil surrounded 
by cusps. The wheel centre, the door below, is of different 
design, aud is flanked by sevenfold panels. The spandrels 
beneath the cupboard are each carved with a leaf, and are 
supported in the centre of a pendant tapered to a point 
and pegged to the bottom rail. 


Mid-fifteenth century 
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ROUAULT 


By R. H. WILENSKI 


HAVE just seen some small pictures by 
Rouault to be included in the first London 
one-man show of this artist at the St. 
George’s Gallery in June. They are 

chalk drawings in deep reds and blues and 
greens—the colours of a mediaeval stained 
glass window—and they are worked over with 
heavy black lines in Indian ink, which increases 
the resemblance to stained glass. Placed one 
above another, without mounts, twenty or 
thirty of these drawings would give us some- 
thing very like the sensation of a narrow 
window in some dark corner of a Gothic 
cathedral. If ever an artist has’achieved in 
one medium the special appeal to the senses 
of another, Rouault without question is the 
man. 

But Rouault is something more. He is 
one of the few really individual artists in 
Europe. It is impossible to see a series of his 
large oil paintings and forget them. In a way 
that defies analysis this artist pours a passion- 
ate temperament into his plastic creations. 
No artist has ever treated natural form with 
such sensual ruthlessness. We cannot say 


that Rouault distorts Nature, because the figures in his pictures only 
exist within the concept in the artist’s mind and only satisfy the artist 
when they have been, as it were, battered to pathetic significance. 
The material that provides the starting point of a Rouault picture of a 
clown, or a nude, or a Christ on the Cross, would seem to be a concept 
rather suave and romantic in character—something like, say, Rembrandt’s 
portrait of himself at the age of thirty-four in the National Gallery; 





COMPOSITION BY GEORGES ROUAULT 
At the St. George’s Gallery 





COMPOSITION BY GEORGES ROUAULT 


At the St. George’s Gallery 
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At the St. George’s Gallery 
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COMPOSITION BY GEORGES ROUAULT 
At the St. George’s Gallery 


but this material does not begin to take plastic significance 
for Rouault till he has visualized it in terms of Rembrandt’s 
portrait of himself as a broken man at the age of fifty- 
seven which hangs at Ken Wood; and Rouault is not 
satisfied till the image on his canvas has been carried a 
stage further on the path of experience, till every trace 
of suavity and complacency has been expelled, as it were, 
by suffering and time, till the picture is the original 
material transformed to Rouault’s concept by the con- 
tinued action of Rouault’s temperament upon the image 
in his mind. There are those, in fact, who regard Rouault 
as the great tragic artist of our time; and they tell us that 
the day must come when the sensibility of the modern 
world will find itself passionately in tune with his indi- 
vidual inquietude and that then he will be ranked with 
Rembrandt and Cézanne. 


For my own part I have only just begun 
to react to this artist’s productions. I have 
known them, of course, for years. Rouault 
is no new-comer—except in England. He is 
now close on sixty, and he exhibited regularly 
at the Paris Salon des Indépendants from 
1905 till the year before the war. But for 
years the romantic violence of his method 
appalled me; and no one, I fancy, will deny 
that when a Rouault picture fails in its 
quality of pathetic, it is just a harsh and 
sonorous mess. 

But recently I have had occasion to study 
some of Rouault’s most characteristic paint- 
ings in favourable conditions. I was able to 
spend hours in front of them when before I 
had only been able to spend minutes; I was 
able to achieve contact not only with the super- 
ficial appearance but with the mind behind 
such pictures as the “Nude” and the “Two 
Dancers” and the “Clown” in Mr. Fukushi- 
ma’s large collection of Rouault paintings in 
Paris; and from wondering how it came that this Japanese 
amateur of the arts had,selected Rouault of all European 
artists as his most personal passion I passed insensibly to 
a state in which the pathetic of these pictures came to me 
through the surface of battered and mangled forms. I 
shall never, I think, like these romantic-classical paintings 
of Rouault as I like the paintings of Picasso; but the day 
may come, and that quite soon, when I may regard the 
man who made them as a really great artist when working 
in his most personal and passionate vein. 

But the day will never come when I shall regard him 
as an artist of the twentieth century. For he is assuredly 
an artist whose mind is steeped in the nineteenth century 
—a painter in the tradition of Delacroix, a painter of 
Fleurs du Mal whom Baudelaire himself would doubtless 
have admired. 


MR. FRANK DOBSON’S “ TRUTH” 


By T.. W. EARP 


HE exhibition of Mr. Frank Dobson’s large, 

seated figure at the Leicester Galleries (see 

plate facing p. 456) is an event of consider- 

able importance in contemporary English art. 
Among his fellow-workers in the art of sculpture in 
this country it is not too much to say that Mr. Dobson 
possesses the most acute plastic sense. On each 
occasion when a work of his has been offered to 
public view, a further development of this gift has 
been revealed and a new stage of progress in its 
expression. Not content to rest upon a static achieve- 
ment, he is a tireless explorer of the purpose and the 
practice of his art, of which the piece at the Leicester 
Galleries undoubtedly represents at present the highest 
level of his accomplishment. Where many sculptors 
still use their art, in one or other of its mediums, to serve 
a pictorial aim, producing form in relief which may be 
satisfying enough from a limited angle of vision, Mr. 
Dobson always seeks after three-dimensional qualities. 
From whatever viewpoint the spectator may adopt, this 
figure emerges as a coherent and complete realization of 
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sculptural form; a new grace springs to light with each 
new aspect. Serene and dignified, conveying a sense of 
calm and abundance, it is conceived in the classic tradition 
of great sculpture. Intensely individual, it is yet, in the 
best sense of the term, an academic work. Of the work 
being done in Europe at the present time one would name 
that of Maillol as its only possible affinity. There is 
something akin in the manner in which the strength and 
richness bloom into variegated charm, in the figure’s 
evocation of some Golden Age of natural gesture and 
untrammelled limbs. But the best sculpture at all periods 
gives the same expression of quivering motion in its 
stillness and a diversity of form in its single pose. It is 
to be hoped that the movement to acquire the work for 
national possession will be successfully carried through, 
for it is a landmark in English sculpture. If that is the case, 
judging by his achievement until now, a well-deserved 
seal will be set upon the sculptor’s reputation without 
there being any fear of checking the finely-adventurous 
impulse of his art. “‘ Truth” is vigorous in promise as 
well as ripe in maturity. 
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THE WORK OF BERNARD T. PIKE 


By FREDERICK MARVYNE 


MIDST the strong, steady effulgence of the Great 
Masters it is always refreshing to see the birth 
of those small, clear flames that aspire to shed 
one day a glow as robust for posterity. 

Mr. Bernard Pike is one of those newly kindled lights 
already showing distinct promise of expanding into 
something like a constellation. Although his student 
days at the Byam Shaw School are barely over, his work 
has: already assumed a very distinct character which 
hints at much greater maturity than his years would 
indicate. 

During two recent visits to Italy he gathered an 
impetus in expression and treatment that is shown clearly 
in the sketches he brought back—also an inevitable 
expansion of vision. 

His composition studies for the Prix de Rome last 
year show a bold originality and a nice sense of harmony 
in colour scheme. The working out of the subjects is 
methodical, with sympathy for detail. They display, 
in some points, a slight influence of Botticelli, a devotion 
which is, however, carefully restrained and assimilated 
in his own creative personality. 

In one of the subjects—an Arcadian bathing scene— 
the figures of both sexes, grouped on either side of a 
stream, are curiously free and unconventional in attitude. 
There is little or no consciousness of “‘ pose ” about them, 
nor are their proportions by any means severely classical. 
This is refreshing in effect when met with in a theme 
ostensibly derived from a classical period. 

In another painting he has dealt with the historical 
incident of the Bearing of the Cross in a strikingly uncon- 
ventional way. In this study the rendering is intended to 
be allegorical rather than traditional. It is strangely 
effective. 

But it is chiefly as a portrait painter that Bernard Pike 
will command attention—at least in view of his present 
development. Already he is laying the foundations of a 
rapidly gaining reputation for his work in this direction. 

“The Spaniard ” (reproduced here) shows the energy 
and attention he gives to his painting. 

In this portrait the scheme of sharply alternated high 


MURILLO’S “ 
By R. H. 


TUDENTS of Spanish painting who know only 

the work of Murillo from the examples in the 

National Gallery and the Dulwich Gallery would 

do well to visit the Harris Gallery in Sackville 
Street and examine Murillo’s “Two Monks,” which 
now hangs there. 

Murillo’s art, in the mind of the general public, is 
associated on the one hand with the genre pictures of 
beggar boys he painted as a youth and sold in the market 
place, and on the other, with a type of “ Immaculate 


and low tones has been made use of to the fullest advan- 
tage, throwing the rather characteristic face and head into 
strong relief. There is no hesitation or sense of uncer- 
tainty about it. 





THE SPANIARD By Bernard T. Pike 

The more subtle lights in the dark hair and -rather 
intense eyes are lost in the process of photographing the 
canvas; but the expression and character of this subject 
have been fully caught and interpreted. 

We may look for great things from Mr. Pike, in view 
of his rapid development of style and vision, even in an 
age of such competition. 


TWO MONKS” 


WILENSKI 


”> 


Conception ” that he was the first]to popularize after 
the Papal Bull. 

But between the indigent Murillo, painter of genre 
pictures, and the opulent Murillo, husband of the wealthy 
Dona Beatriz de Cabrera y Sotomayor, who turned out 
“* Conceptions ” by the dozen for churches and convents, 
there was the Murillo aged twenty-nine who painted the 
series of eleven pictures for the Convent of San Francisco 
in Seville (of which this “ Two Monks ” is one) in 1646. 
Murillo, when he painted this picture, in which the 
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Murillo’s “ Two Monks’ 


figures are life-size, had just returned to Seville after 
his stay in Madrid where he had worked under Velazquez. 
Those in charge of the Franciscan Convent in Seville— 
a very large and important one—at this time were either 
too financially impotent or too mean to pay the recognized 
fees of artists like Herrera, Pacheco, and Zurbaran, then 
recognized masters, for the series of new pictures which 
they projected for their cloister; and Murillo, who had 
not yet made his reputation as a serious religious painter, 
offered his services which were accepted. His pictures 
proved a notable success; and as a result of this com- 
mission he took his place as a leading religious painter 
in his native city. Murillo’s pictures remained in the 
convent cloister till the Peninsular War, when the majority 
were taken to France, with other works, by Marshal 
Soult; and thirty years later the convent was demolished. 

The “Two Monks” was not taken by Soult; it 
was bought in 1831 in Seville by Richard Ford on one of 
the riding tours which he undertook for the purpose of 
his “‘ Handbook for Travellers in Spain,” “ Gatherings 
from Spain,” and other publications. On Richard 
Ford’s death the picture became the property of his son, 
Sir Francis Clare Ford, British Ambassador in Madrid in 
1887, who died in 1899. 

In the “Two Monks” (sometimes, by the way, 


referred to as “A Franciscan Administering Last Con- 
solations to a Grey Friar,”’ and at others again as “ The 
Good Samaritan ”’) Murillo is seen as an artist thoroughly 
well trained in the technique of the Spanish counter- 
Reformation artists. The best-known picture of the 
series in which this picture was included is the “ Miracle 
of San Diego,”’ known as “‘ La Cuisine des Anges,” in the 
Louvre. The influence of Murillo’s work under Velaz- 
quez is evident in the Louvre picture; but in the “‘ Two 
Monks,” though there is a decided hint of Velazquez in 
the cool tints of the house in the background, Murillo 
seems on the whole more influenced by Ribera. Murillo, 
indeed, built up his own style from a number of sources. 
All students of his work draw attention, for example, to 
the influence at a later period of Van Dyck. 

It is interesting to observe that Murillo at this time 
used one or two favourite models to serve as various 
saints. The standing figure in the “ Two Monks ” was 
evidently painted from the model who served for the 
figure of San Diego in the Louvre picture, and the same 
model served for San Bernardo in the Prado picture of 
“San Bernardo’s Vision,” and also, I should say, for 
the “San Rodrigo” in Dresden. The model for the 
dying monk, on the other hand, was evidently the same 
man who posed for “ St. Anthony of Padua ” in Berlin. 


ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


HIS month there are so many examples of 

extraordinary art to be seen in London, and they 

are in sO many cases mixed with examples of 

the ordinary kind, that I should like to preface my 
notes, even at the risk of part-repetition, with an attempt 
to explain the fundamental difference between the two 
conceptions of art. I will attempt this for the reader’s 
possible benefit and for my certain convenience, because I 
am so frequently asked to “ explain ” by generally irate 
and often “ outraged” persons whom it is my luck to 
meet in, before, or after such exhibitions. 

Suppose for a moment that the Creator of the Universe 
were to make you the Lord of Ions and Electrons, were to 
impart to you even His great secret of Life ; were to give 
you power to achieve in minutes the results which zons 
have evolved, and suppose He were to say: “‘ Now go 
and mould a new world nearer to your heart’s desire ”’; 
you would be appalled by the magnitude of the task; you 
would not dare to move a finger; you would confess : 
“ Lord, I cannot ! ” 

Yet the Modern artist, unlike his old-fashioned brother, 
has to tackle a problem which is not quite irrelevant to 
this supposition. 

The Modern artist knows himself gifted with the 
power to create a New World, a world fashioned by him, 
a universe for the functioning of which he alone is 
responsible. 

The old-fashioned artist is in this sense not creative. 
He looks at the objects he finds or sees with his physical 
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eye and copies what he sees more or less faithfully, at 
most, arranging their order on his canvas. The laws that 
govern his design are prescribed to a large extent by 
Nature, and the more natural his representations on 
canvas look the better are he and his public pleased. 

But the Modern artist is not at all attempting to do the 
same kind of thing. He regards the universe around him 
as achaos of elements and forces out of which he must create 
a cosmos governed by laws which he imposes upon his 
work. His work, be it a picture or a piece of sculp- 
ture, represents a kind of microcosm that expresses his 
will—absolutely. That is his aim; actually he cannot 
escape relativity. He cannot ever hope to exclude Nature 
entirely from his work; nevertheless, his work is not to 
be judged by its relation to the outer world but by its 
direct reaction on his and our individual, inner world. 

The task the Modern artist sets himself is one of 
appalling difficulty, and perhaps the Future may decide 
that it is nugatory—no because his presentation of his 
inner world may not be as authentic and faithful as a 
photograph, but because his terms of reference are 
personal: his signs and symbols are unreliable because 
they are not based on generally valid conventions such 
as govern Ordinary art. 

But, whatever the verdict of the Future may be, the 
present experiments are of extreme interest and in any 
case should be regarded as a separate category of zxsthetic 
creation. They are not what even many of their propagan- 
dists are pleased to call a continuation of traditional art, 
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The mixture of old-fashioned and Modern art in so 
many of the present shows is disturbing and confusing 
and calculated to damage both sides. Hence these lines 
must also be regarded as an explanation of the exceptions 
taken to some of the exhibitions mentioned hereunder. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


It is now customary to mention the reasons for 
which “‘ Honours ” are bestowed upon the recipients on 
the occasion of New Year or His Majesty’s birthday— 
a capital innovation which has been in force for a few 
years. It would be an admirable thing if a similar plan 
were adopted by the Royal Academy in connection with 
their Chantrey Bequest purchases. One can, even without 
such explanation, perhaps, understand why this year, for 
instance, Mrs. Annie L Swynnerton’s “‘ The Late Dame 
Millicent Fawcett”? or Mr. Charles Wheeler’s bronze 
“‘ Spring” were purchased; their merit and significance 
sautent aux yeux. It is rather more difficult with some of 
the other purchases, but particularly with Sir John 
Lavery’s ““ The Chess Players.” I imagined that this 
picture owed its existence to some fond parents’ whim, 
though why they for preference should wish to have it 
on record that their children upon occasion played with 
a chessboard on the floor I could not quite imagine, and a 
“‘ snapshot ” might in any case have done quite as well. 
Sir John Lavery, at infinitely greater labour and much 
greater cost, has produced an able painting that fulfils the 
purpose of a snapshot with more colour if, probably, less 
accuracy. But why the British public and the foreign 
visitors to the Tate Gallery should have to contemplate 
this little domestic idyll im secula seculorum is surely a 
matter that needs explaining. 

In point of fact it is just this type of picture that is 
no longer wanted—the type that consists of a number of 
objects, animate or inanimate, assembled and imitated “‘ to 
the life ’’ within the margins of a frame—and it is precisely 
this type which predominates in the Academy. When this 
sort of thing is done with the uncompromising ardour of 
Dame Laura Knight—as, for example, in her “ Ballet 
Girl and Dressmaker” (210) or “Eve and Angela, 
daughters of A. H. S. Hinchliffe, Esq.,” a portrait group 
of infinitely more virility than Sir John Lavery’s—one 
can forgive it because it has more stereoscopic truth and 
more colour than a photograph. But for feebler efforts 
of the kind, and they of course predominate, there is now 
no longer any excuse. 

The difference between “ imitation ” and “‘ painting ” 
is here beautifully illustrated by Mr. Augustus John’s 
picture in the first room. It is a portrait of Miss Tallulah 
Bankhead (52). I have never, to my knowledge, seen 
this lady and am quite prepared to believe that it is not 
like her physically, though I have difficulty in believing 
that Mr. John has not had good grounds, metaphysically 
speaking, for the facts he represents; but the point is 
that this portrait is a picture; it has organic vitality, 
which, pace some of our modern estheticians, is of far 
greater value than “architectural” construction. This 
“* symphony in pink,” however, is beaten by his “ tattoo 
in scarlet” entitled “Earl Spencer, Viscount Althorp, 
K.G., G.C.V.O.” (240). This is vital portraiture, not 
photography. First of all the ensemble, then the head; 
then the head on the body; and last, but not least, the 
uniform; involuntarily one is reminded of Mansfield and 
the Adjutant’s exclamation when he set eyes on that 
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aspirant to martial glory—see the “ Memoirs of a 
Fox-hunting Man”! It is not everyone who possesses 
the courage to face John when he has his brushes in his 
hand. “ Sir Gerald du Maurier ” (222) shares the Viscount’s 
pluck, but has fared rather better since he has beaten the 
artist. Mr. John is sui generis; so is, ina very different 
atmosphere, Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen, who, however, 
is not so successful this year; in fact his portrait of 
“ Sir Alexander Park Lyle, Bart.” (170) is quite a striking 
failure, for not only does the head not fit in with the rest of 
the picture, but it is not even well modelled. Much 
more pleasing and “of a piece” is his dark blue and 
scarlet portrait of “‘ Lieut.-Col. Hutchinson, Lanarkshire 
Yeomanry ” (128); his most consistent and impressive 
portrait this year being that of “ Sir George Macdonald, 
K.C.B.” (287), whilst his beautifully designed and quite 
charming “‘ Mrs. Cecil Sprigge ” (31) fails because the 
lady’s smile looks “ frozen.” 

There are quite a large number of attractive though less 
esthetically significant portraits in this year’s as in 
every year’s show. For example, a very careful and 
honest picture of “ Her Majesty the Queen” by Mr. 
David Jagger (325), and a witty painting of “‘ Sir Herbert 
Morgan, K.B.E.” by Mr. Philip Connard, R.A. (2), and 
an equally witty though very differently executed painting 
of “‘ Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Esq., A.R.A.” by Sir William 
Orpen (99). Portraits of contemporaries have some 
connection with the life of our times, but the thing that 
strikes one is that the majority of the works here have no 
relation to the life of today at all. Remember: we live 
in the age of wireless, and flying machines, motorcars, 
cinemas; we have prize-fights, cricket, football, tennis; 
we have an Empire; we have naval and other conferences, 
and a Labour Government; we have—but why go on? 
All these things do not seem to exist—even the new 
architecture is hardly represented in the architectural 
room. As a matter of fact, the following are the 
only subjects dealing with twentieth-century life: Mr. 
Spencer Pryse’s “‘ The Departure Platform ” (122), 
Mr. Bertram Priestman’s “‘ The ‘ Aquitania ’ coming up 
Southampton Water” (191), Mr. Robert Timmis’s “‘Fares” 
594), Mr. Claude Muncaster’s “ Regent Dock” (859), 

Mr. T. E. Lightfoot’s “‘ Business as Usual” (869), 
Mr. Cavendish Morton’s “ Shamrock V in Building ” 
(916) ; and amongst the sculpture Mr. Hermon Cawthra’s 
“The Orator ” (1490), Mr. Whitney Smith’s delightful 
“The Optimist” (1502), Miss Dora Clarke’s “ Old 
Kikuyu Woman” (1569) and “ Dinka Girl” (1553), 
Mr. Herbert Haseltine’s “‘ Black Knight of Auchter- 
arder,’ champion Aberdeen-Angus Bull, 1921-2-3 ” (see 
illustration, p. 479) showing how a modern cattle show 
can inspire a work of art that is equal, if not superior, 
to anything done in the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt. 
Mr. Haseltine’s solution of the problem of space between 
the legs is admirable. 

I may have overlooked a few “ modern ” subjects, 
but, Iam sure, notmany. Two I have, however, reserved 
for the last; they are Mr. Mark Symons’s “ Were you 
there when they Crucified My Lord?” (253) and Mr. John 
Keating’s “ Homo Sapiens” (368). The title of Mr. 
Symons’s picture is of course derived from one of the 
now so popular Negro “ Spirituals ”’—that in itself is 
“modern.” Again, the “ Crucifixion” which it repre- 
sents is not only like Shakespeare, now done “ in modern 
dress,” but it is visualized as a modern event, painted 
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BLACK KNIGHT OF AUCHTERARDER (in black marble) 


By Herbert Haseltine 


At the Royal Academy Summer Exhibition 


in the fifteenth-century manner, more or less. As a 
painter, Mr. Mark Symons reminds me of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. His pictures are no more pictures than Mr. 
Shaw’s plays are drama; they both lack the sense of 
organic growth. But, on the other hand, as an intellectual 
entertainment, as dramatized argument, Mr. Shaw’s art 
is both superb and supreme. Mr. Symons has not 
Mr. Shaw’s mental calibre, but his picture of the “* Cruci- 
fixion ” is so serious an indictment of Christianity, or 
rather of the world’s attitude to Christianity, perennially 
the same, that our only defence is—to condemn it on 
esthetic grounds. 

Mr. Keating’s indictment of “‘ Homo Sapiens ”’ is 
esthetically more satisfying and, although there is quanti- 
tatively not so much argument in it, I am not sure that he 
has put the case less strongly. His spectacled, tin-hatted 
soldier seated on a pinnacle high above the skyscrapers, 
surrounded and upheld by the emblems of the Church, 
the Law and the armed forces of the State, seeks, 
anxiously, protection from the new destructive forces 
overhead. To those readers who are familiar with the 
German language Wagner’s words in Goethe’s “‘ Faust ” 
will occur as a comment on this picture : 

“Und wie wir’s dann zuletzt so herrlich weit 
gebracht.” I have no doubt that Mr. Keating’s 


allegory, academically painted as it is, will receive its 
due meed of praise and the ideal he has set before the 
public a very babel of—lip service. 

However: we are here concerned with Art, and it is 
really most inconsiderate of these two gentlemen to 
“ bring this up.” 

Revenons a nos moutons. Unfortunately, there are too 
many of them to permit adequate criticism. On the whole 
it is probably Mr. Algernon Newton’s large “ Bays- 
water ” (§95) that deserves, so far as the landscapes are 
concerned, the palm. It is not only painted in this artist’s 
admirable and now familiar style, but it also renders the 
very spirit of the place in a most appropriate manner. 
After Mr. Newton’s, Mr. P. H. Padwick’s two skied 
landscapes, “‘ Smuggler’s Cove ” (145) and “ Morning 
after the Storm ” (152), deserve special mention because 
they are not, like the majority, mere transcripts from 
Nature. Sir Oliver Hill’s two decorative landscapes for 
Government House, Delhi, namely, “ Fort William, 
Calcutta ” (153) and “ Fort St. George, Madras,” share 
Mr. Padwick’s distinction but they lack life, and as Indian 
scenes seem, at all events to me, quite unconvincing in their 
dull greyness. ‘‘ Albany Street, London ” (75) by Mr. R. 
Grenville Eves and Mr. George Henry’s “‘ Springtime on 
the South Downs ” (111), Mr. James Bateman’s “‘ Thames 
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Wharf ” (249), Mr. Bertram Nicholls’ “ The Harbour of 
La Rochelle” (341), Mr. Guy Kortright’s “ Ojos, Southern 
Spain ” (593), and certainly Sir D. Y. Cameron’s “ The 
Everlasting Hills ” (199) are amongst the more notable 
achievements. Mr. W. G. de Glehn’s rather sugary 
“L’Age d’Or” (431) is, nevertheless, an excellently 
painted decoration with remarkable luminosity and 
carrying power. There are the watercolours, the 
drawings and prints with little worthy of special note and 
less room to mention them, and the sculpture from the 
unfortunate design of the monument in the forecourt to 
the happily composed “ Daughters of Great Zeus ” 
(1640), by Mrs. Phyllis Clay, on a table in Gallery IX. 

One observation, however, must be added, not 
because it concerns the work of one of the youngest 
contributors, the precocious Miss Joan Manning Sanders, 
but because it affects a principle. 

Miss Joan was until last year an infant prodigy. This 
year her “ David ” (259) is still remarkable “ for one so 
young,” but her other picture, ‘“‘ The Chinney Family ” 
(268), is not; it is quite palpably immature. In spite of the 
injunction— 

To watch where infant genius blows, 

To rear the flower with fostering hand 
which I quoted last month, it seems to me that the 
Academy should reserve its wall space for work that is 
worthy, irrespective of all other considerations. It is not 
even good for “ infant genius ” ro receive the tribute to 
its infancy rather than to its genius. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY’S FIRST ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION AT THE GRAFTON GALLERIES 


A new terror has been added to the life of at least one 
writer : an exhibition of works of art that vies in extent 
with the Royal Academy—it is the Exhibition of the 
National Society. To do justice to extensive exhibitions 
is impossible. Even the amount of space at one’s disposal 
would make it not much less so. Only our “ barbarous ” 
times can excuse such displays, which inevitably give the 
sense of mass-production, a sense common enough in 
Paris, but hitherto unknown in London. 

The National Society’s show, however, suffers in 
addition from its lamentable promiscuousness. Old and 
new, academic, impressionistic, post-impressionistic, 
cubistic, futuristic, and I know not what other “ ic ” 
and “ stic ” kind of art, is here gathered together, so that 
one’s mind skips upon the surface of the walls like a 
water-beetle in a millpond, or rather like a “ quantum ” 
in an electron. 

People have been clamouring for an up-to-date 
“Academy,” an academy where academic lion and 
revolutionary lamb can lie down together. Now they 
have it. Will they like it any better? 

Frankly and emphatically, I do not. I prefer the 
Academy as it is—or the London Group as it is. Sugar is 
pleasant on some occasions, and salt indispensable on 
others; but who has any pleasure in a compound of the 
two? The least that should be done is to segregate 
the Modern from the Traditional. A glaring imstance 
is provided here in the large gallery where Mr. Leon 
Underwood’s “ Mexican Song, Tehuantepec” (120) is 
flanked on one side by “ His Grace the Archbishop of 
York” (119) and on the other by “The Baroness de 
Bush ” (121), the former painted by Mr. T. C. Dugdale, 
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the latter by Mr. Frederic Whiting. Measured by the 
bushel of these two artists, Mr. Underwood’s picture 
appears stupid, clumsy and unnatural; measured by Mr. 
Underwood’s bushel, you would hardly be able to find 
these two pictures in it at all, so insignificant would they 
appear. The juxtaposition of his painting with the two 
others is offensive to all three. Even more glaring is the 
entire incompatibility of these different conceptions of art 
on another wall, where Mr. Oswald Birley’s Sargentesque 
“* Mrs. R. L. Pike ” (107) is accompanied by Mr. Sidney 
Hunt’s “ Boy Walking ” (108). Mr. Birley’s painting is 
of course quite same, very capable, and according to 
his “ bushel” an excellent measure-full. Mr. Hunt’s 
picture is equally sane, though no “boy walking ” 
ever appeared to the physical eye of a beholder like that ; 
it is also capable, but whether, judged by his own bushel, 
it is quite a full measure appears to me doubtful. Of this 
however, Mr. Hunt is the sole judge; that is the trouble, 
with Modern Art, touched upon in the preamble to these 
notes. Any one who has trained his eye to observe 
Nature objectively can criticize any and every work of 
art that has outer Nature for its measure with confidence 
and, except as regards purely technical matters, with 
authority. But in works that have their terms of reference 
in the inner life of the artist such as Mr. Hunt’s—see 
here the even more “ innerly ” “ Narcissus ” (138), the 
“Electric Nude” (139), and “ Pyramid ” (152)—there 
the measure of achievement can only be judged by the 
author, and the spectator is reduced to experiencing a 
like or dislike of purely subjective validity. I do not 
dislike Mr. Hunt’s “ Boy Walking,” and his other 
pictures leave me unaffected. 

Taking in this sense the National Society as a whole, 
this its first exhibition contains too many contributions 
that are from the naturalistic point of view only “ so-so,” 
and from the Modern point of view either obviously 
derivative or ineffective, uncommunicative. 

It is a big exhibition comprising five sections, v.z., 
Paintings, Drawings, Prints, Sculpture, and Pottery, of 
which the last is as a whole the most successful. Here 
Mr. Vyse’s pottery is particularly notable. Much of the 
sculpture has been seen before and also noticed in this 
magazine: Mr. Eric Schilsky’s “‘ Mabel Greenberg ” 
(481) and “ Edouard Schilsky ” (472); Mr. Frank Dob- 
son’s “‘ Standing Figure ” (471), Mr. Charles Sykes’s 
“Zeus and Antiope”’ (468) and Mr. Barney Seale’s 
** Goatman ” (477)—all representing different approaches 
to the art—remain in my memory; but I see from my 
catalogue that I missed sculpture by Messrs. G. Havard 
Thomas, Staite Murray, Epstein, and others. The 
following are amongst the paintings which—judged by the 
artist’s Own apparent measures—seemed to me to be the 
most successful: Mr. Bernard Adeney’s “8 Metres ” (1) 
with a good sense of space; Miss Margaret 
Fisher Prout’s “ The Girl at the Window” (9); Mr. 
William T. Wood’s academically good “ Winter at 
Burpham, Sussex” (12); Mr. Harry Watson’s Manetesque 
“ Finla” (18); Mr. J. W. Power’s cubistic-inter- 
penetrating ‘“‘ The Cowboy’s Band ” (30) and also “ The 
Cowboys ”’ (409), both pleasing not only in design but 
also in colour; Mr. Robin Guthrie’s “‘ Washer-Women ” 
(34), which would make a satisfying mural decoration; 
Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson’s cubistic and, I believe, not 
recent “ Conflict ” (36); Mr. Anthony Butts’s “ A Woman 
in a Red Dress ” (47)—my appreciation here is qualified 
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PIGEONS ET MASQUES 
At the Leicester Galleries 


by the condition that its whole design be a deliberate 
comment on a personality and not an accidental by- 
product; Mr. James A. Grant’s “La Femme Nue’”’ (57), 
which has the volume but not the sparkle of a Renoir; 
Mr. N. C. M. Cundell’s “ The Black Cat ” (62); Mr. 
Ernest Jackson’s “ Blonde ” (69); Mr. R. Boyd Morrison’s 
—of whom more anon—jocular “ Surprise” (70); Mr. 
Maresco Pearce’s “‘ Spring’s Parade” (78); Mr. Karl 
Hagedorn’s “The Harbour, St. Tropez” (84); Mr. 
Blair Leighton’s “ Summer Morning” (144); Mrs. 
Granger Taylor’s “The Selection Committee ” (154) (seen 
before); Mr. Alfred Thornton’s “‘ Rudge Hill” (344); 
Miss Hilda Trevelyan’s quiet and charming “ Autumn 
Posy ” (§72); Mr. Kerr Lawson’s extraordinary “‘ Portrait 
of F. Brangwyn ” (377)—who would have guessed it ?— 
Miss Anna Zinkeisen’s “The Ring” (378); Mr. Alexander 
Jamieson’s warm “ Fontainebleau Gardens” (415); and 
Miss Sylvia Gosse’s “ The Cat and Roses ” (427). Among 
the watercolours and drawings are a pleasant “ Spring 
in Montreux ” (212), by Mr. Muirhead Bone ; “ Notre 
Dame from Austerlitz,”’ by Mr. Nevinson; ‘“‘ White- 
cliff’ (243), by Mr. Charles Cheston; “‘ The Old Bear, 
Hampstead ” (199), by Mr R. Schwate, and “‘ The Water- 
fall” (204), by Mr. Job Nixon—a watercolour which I 
prefer to his etchings. Amongst the prints there are a 
number of pleasant things which have been seen again 
and again, but nothing outstanding. 

“Nothing outstanding ”’ is, I am afraid, the verdict on 
this first exhibition of the National Society, which will 
have to improve its quality and separate its works 
according to standards of measure if it is to fulfil a function 
higher than that of the Royal Academy; and, above all, it 
should adopt the Royal Academy’s rule not to exhibit 
works that have been publicly exhibited in London 
before. 


By Gino Severini 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY LEGER, 

METZINGER, SEVERINI AND VIOLLIER, 

ALSO PAINTINGS IN SPACE BY KOTCHAR 
—AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Once again the London public owe thanks 
to the Leicester Gallery for having enabled 
them to see the work of at least three of the 
most interesting modern painters—artists who 
are earnestly endeavouring to establish a new 
conception of painting. These three painters 
are Fernand Léger, Jean Metzinger, and Gino 
Severini. The new conception, derived via 
Cézanne from Picasso, is based on the prin- 
ciple that a picture or a piece of sculpture is 
primarily a reality and not an imitation or an 
illusion of natural objects; and, further, that 
the significance of a work of art is apprehended 
by the esthetic sense—it being postulated 
that there is such a one—and by that sense 
only ; and, finally, that a painting can and 
should be “ composed” as music is said to be 
composed, that is to say, as abstract form. 
That—roughly—is the aim. To achieve it 
many avenues have been explored. Has it 
so far led to any conclusive result ? 

“Toutes mes recherches actuelles sont 
basées,” Léger tells us, “ sur cette volonté de 
situer un objet le plus vif possible en réaction 
avec un entourage d’invention : l’objet dans 
espace.” 

Metzinger explains : “ Je crois que dans son essence 
comme dans la leur, la poésie et la musique, elle est faite 
pour exprimer—d’une facon aussi concréte que possible— 
les aspirations de l’esprit.” 

And, finally, Severini, in a biographical note, informs 
us that, after having been an Italian futurist, he felt, 
towards 1927, “la nécessité de former mon ‘ métier,’ 
préoccupation, celle-ci, étrangére 4 presque toute notre 
époque.” So he made studies under the direction of a 
well-known mathematician (!) which enabled him to 





NATURE MORTE AU BORD DE LA MER 
By Gino Severini 
At the Leicester Galleries 
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PORTRAIT A LA NATURE MORTE (1922) 
By Jean Metzinger 


At the Leicester Galleries 


rediscover several “méthodes de composition et de 
construction géometrique.”’ 

Well, then, here we see the result of these ratio- 
cinations .. . 

I do not know what the verdict of posterity will be, 
but I imagine it may be this : 

““ These men, with Picasso at their head, were all very 
earnest and praiseworthy experimenters, but they were 
altogether on the wrong track. Léger’s “ L’Objet en 
Espace,” which is not really an object nor in any real 
space of its own, fails because it does not resemble any 
real object nor suggest real space. 

Metzinger’s “ aspirations de l’esprit”” were confused 
literary associations, and the means of giving them a 
“fagon aussi concréte que possible ” were inherently 
unsuitable because the associations make them illusional 
and not concrete. 

As to Severini—just as he was undoubtedly the most 
gifted amongst the futurists, and, in fact, as a futurist did 
definitely contribute something to art, viz., the suggestion 
of sound and movement, so also in his 1930 phase he 
appears as the best painter of the trio. 

I cannot further anticipate the judgment of posterity 
even tentatively because I do not know how long Severini 
will live, but I add my conviction that the longer he lives 
the better painter he will become and the less useful will 
he find his “ projections orthogonales conjuguées,” 
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which please him at present but interfere with his beautiful 
** métier.” 

As to Monsieur Viollier, the fourth exhibitor and 
quite a youngster—born in 1896 (Metzinger and Severini 
were born in 1883, and Léger in 1881)—he is a kind of 
Odilon Ridon in full colour, with cruder and more literary 
imagination. He need not be taken au grand serieux by 
those who believe, with Mr. Wilenski, that “‘ a twentieth- 
century picture symbolizes the artist’s subjection of his 
emotions to intellectual control.” Monsieur Viollicr’s 
emotions are palpably out of control, and Dr. Freud could 
probably tell him exactly what is the matter. 

Still younger is Kotchar—tout court—whose “ paint- 
ings in space” are paintings, are in space, both actual 
and real, and, in addition, very pleasant to look at. I do 
not know what they mean, but they are very good fun 
and also useful for decorative purposes. 


‘ 


PROFILE PORTRAITS AND CHILDREN’S PICTURES 
BY RALPH PEACOCK—AT BARBIZON HOUSE 


Mr. Ralph Peacock’s taste serves a wide public who 
share with him a conception of beauty advocated by 
Burke. Burke, you may remember, maintains that “ The 
physiognomy has a considerable share in beauty, especially 
in that of our own species . . . So that to form a finished 
human beauty, and to give it its full influence, the face 
must be expressive of such gentle and amicable qualities 





TETE ET JEU DE QUILLES (1929) By Fean Metzinger 


At the Leicester Galleries 
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as correspond with the softness, smoothness and delicacy 
of the outward form.” 

Where Mr. Peacock has to deal with youth, more 
especially in the fair sex, he is eminently successful, and 
one would not be inclined to doubt that Burke would 
also approve of the artist’s rendering of age, and even old 
age, for it is “‘ gentle and amiable.” All Mr. Peacock’s 
sitters look their best. Moreover, apart from his skill in 
preserving a likeness, his realism, especially his knack in 
rendering silver hair and oak panelling, will be readily and 
gratefully appreciated by the many—“ the most,” in fact. 

If it fails to satisfy certain minorities it will be because 
some of these deny the supposition that Art should 
imitate Nature at all, whilst those observant of Nature 
will deny that Mr. Peacock’s realism is real. His tendency 
to use salmon pink for carnations almost indiscriminately 
for youth or age, for instance, will be questioned—yet if 
he did not thus conventionalize the Burkian excellences 
of his work would suffer. 

Accepting the standards established by the artist 
himself, his likeness of Mr. Shaw Sparrow is the master- 
piece amongst his profile portraits, for it has, apart from 
the Burkian qualities, most merit as a design. Other 
admirable portraits are those of Mr. Sydney Lee, Lord 
Vestey, Miss Etheldreda Gray, the late David Croal 
Thomson, and nearly all of the children and young 
girls. 

What is very remarkable, however, is that Mr. Peacock 
has not changed his art from the days in which “ The 
Sisters,” now in the Tate Gallery, turned the head of 
more than one man. 





THE ARAB PORTER By Rubin 


At Messrs. A. Tooth and Son’s Galleries 
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THE THREE MUSICIANS By Rulin 


At Messrs. A. Tooth and Son’s Galleries 


PAINTINGS OF PALESTINE, BY RUBIN, AT MESSRS. 
ARTHUR TOOTH & SON’S GALLERIES 


Mr. Rubin’s work, like Monsieur Lurgat’s at the 
Lefévre Gallery—see the May number of APOLLO—can 
hardly be seriously appreciated by those who seek in a 
picture, above all, truth to Nature. But whereas M. Lurcat, 
especially in his later work, takes from Nature only the 
barest suggestions—certain associations which show their 
vestiges on the canvas: for example, a certain quality 
of light ; a boat, an indication of the sea, derived in 
“Les Trois Arbres” from a visit to Brittany; and 
fashions, with all manner of intellectual contrivances, a 
new “ Landscape”’ belonging to his inner world—M. Rubin 
takes all his facts from Nature. But he transmutes them, 
sweetens their colour, exaggerates their form, emphasizes 
their rhythm, and produces a so closely knit unity that one 
has the sense of a continuous texture rather than of an 
illusion of space. There is to be seen the sense of the third 
dimension in his pictures; but this resembles, as it were, the 
thickness of heavy embroidery and not solidity of form in 
the accepted meaning of the term. Occasionally this 
feeling of padded thickness interferes with the intended 
suggestion of recession and makes a mountain background 
appear to be nearer than the foreground, or a roadway, as 
in “ Nazareth” (10), to stand upright like a tree-trunk; 
but on the whole the illusion of space is much greater 
than would seem possible with his method. 

In his earlier work there is a distinct imitation of the 
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douanier Rousseau, and there are throughout reminis- 
cences, or vestiges of reminiscences, of Cézanne, of Dufy— 
but, nevertheless, Rubin is Rubin. 

To hail him, because he is a Jew and has painted in 
Palestine, as a national artist of a nation new-born seems 
to me futile, because it is in no sense in accordance with 
fact. 

He is a Jewish European with a modern Parisian out- 
look—et voila tout. 

But that need not prevent us from enjoying his view 
of Palestine and the Palestinians, and his power of 
fashioning what he has seen into delightful compositions 
of colour and rhythmic form. “Old Sycamores” (15), 
“The Musicians of Safid” (18), “ The Family of 
Safid ” (9), “ The Arab Porter ” (20) offering presents of 
a lamb and a bouquet, and “ Les Fiancées ” (26) with the 
“Dufy” balcony, are amongst his most attractive 
pictures here. 


EXHIBITION OF FRENCH MEDALS FROM THE PARIS 
MINT AT MESSRS. SPINK & SON’S GALLERIES 


Held in connection with Messrs. Spink’s appointment 
as agents of the Paris Mint, this exhibition of coins, medals 
and plaques is of more than ordinary interest. It is 
divided into five sections : the first comprises Historical 
Medals ; the second, Medals of the Great War; the 
third, Medals of Napoleon I; the fourth, Medals from 
Louis XVIII to the Third Republic ; and the fifth, Medals 
and Plaques mainly of zsthetical interest. 

The contents of the third section are originals, those 
of the rest re-strikes. 

To numismatists this bald enumeration will convey a 
great deal, but the point of the exhibition is rather that it 
makes a much wider appeal both on historical and on 
esthetic grounds. 

The earliest piece in the historical section is that of 
“Louis XII as Duke of Milan ” (1), of 1499, surprisingly 
modern, that is, suggesting the seventeenth or even the 
eighteenth century, as is also the medal struck to com- 
memorate “ Francis I’s Treaty with England, 1520 ” (3), 
with Francis looking like a Georgian Cesar, or a Casarian 
George; more interesting, esthetically, is the “‘ Diane de 
Poitiers ” (4) in rather high relief. Then of both historical 
and zxsthetical interest is the “ Re-establishment of the 
Catholic Religion in England of 1553” (5) and the 
“* Relief of Arras, in 1640” (13). A great number of these 
medals are in fact connected with English history, and for 
that reason alone of especial interest. For example, 
“James II as a Refugee in France, 1688” (21), “‘ Defeat of 
the English in Canada (1632),” “ Defeat of the English at 
Brest, 1674” (25), “‘ Washington—Capture of Boston, 
1776” (32), “Paul Jones (1747-1792)” (32)—-that 
fascinating “traitor” whose exploits have for patriotic 
reasons not received the appreciation they deserve. 
This medal is by the famous Duvivier. Amongst other 
subjects concerning this country more or less are those 
of the Great War, with a particularly fine medal by 
Yencesse commemorating the ‘“ Bombardment of 
Rheims, 1914”; “The French at Verdun” are the subject 
of several medals, of which Prudhomme’s is the finest. 
“Munition Workers,” by Desvignes, is in a more modern 
style. The French incline to the picturesque in their 
modern medals and plaques, but “ Leda” by Carvillier, 
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“ Porteuse de Fleurs ” by Turin, and “ Joueur de Flite ” 
by Renard are instinct with sculpturesque qualities, and 
Turin’s topographical “‘ The City ” is something new and 
good. The originals of the medals of the Napoleonic era 
are full of historical interest, including, as they do, inter 
alia, Droz’s medal of the “‘ Descent on England,” marked 
in anticipation “ Frappé a Londres ” ! 


EXHIBITION OF EARLY HOLY PAINTINGS AT PRINCE 
VLADIMIR GALITZINE’S GALLERY, 20A BERKELEY 
STREET, W.1. 


Though not comparable in extent to the recent 
exhibition of Russian ikons in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the collection brought together and exhibited 
at Prince Vladimir Galitzine’s Gallery contains a number 
of Byzantine, Russian, and later Greek paintings of 
interest, specially notable, apart from their historical 
interest, on account of their esthetical beauty. For 
example, an ikon of the sixteenth century, Yaroslav 
school, representing “ Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem” (7), 
beautifully designed against a plain gold background; a 
very rare “ St. Nicolas” of the Novgorod school, circa 
1500, against a red background ; a “St. George and 
the Dragon” of the fourteenth century, Novgorod school, 
that reminds one how “ Byzantine ” in its origins Car- 
paccio’s “St. George” really is: and a naive and most fasci- 
nating “ Seventh Day of Creation ” (113) of the sixteenth 
century, old Moscow school. Here we see God-Father 
resting on a golden couch from His labours within circles 
symbolizing eternity; above there is the empty throne 
awaiting the Second Person of the Trinity, and the symbol 
of the Trinity. The painting further contains represen- 
tations of the expulsion from Eden, of the angels and 
archangels, of the Four Evangelists and of their emblems. 
A “St. John the Baptist” (124) of the seventeenth 
century, Stroganov school, has a most beautiful silver and 
enamel frame. And there are other paintings, including 
a “‘Pieta”’ (80) ascribed to Botticelli’s fellow-pupil in 
Fra Filippo Lippi’s workshop, Jacopo del Sellaio. 





MR. EPSTEIN’S “MADONNA AND CHILD” 


Our illustration on the opposite page represents Mr. 
Epstein’s great bronze group now on exhibition together 
with a series of his drawings at Messrs. Knoedler’s Gallery. 
This ‘“‘ Madonna and Child ” is perhaps better than any 
other of his works calculated to show what this artist’s 
so frequently misunderstood aims are. He is accused of 
a lack of the sense of beauty, but they must be blind 
indeed who cannot see in this “‘ Madonna and Child ” 
a more serious, a more deeply felt realization of the 
ultimate significance of the idea which the group sym- 
bolizes than is to be found in the conventionally 
“ beautiful ” statuary. No one knows what the features 
of Jesus of Nazareth or of His mother were, though there 
are traditional descriptions of both—but they differ. 
Mr. Epstein’s work at all events gives us the outward 
form of a Jewish mother and a Jewish child and his 
conception of the Spirit through which Jesus was the 
Christ and His mother the Madonna. On its purely 
esthetic qualities there is no space to enlarge : moreover, 
they should be obvious. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD (Bronze) By Facob Epstein 
At Messrs. Knoedler’s Gallery (see page 484 
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BLUE MOMENT 


By Benito Quinquela Martin 


At the New Burlington Galleries 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY BENITO QUINQUELA 
MARTIN AT THE NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES 

The exhibition of paintings by Mr. Benito Quinquela 
Martin at the New Burlington Galleries, which is to open 
in the middle of the month, is sure to arouse considerable 
interest of a legitimate kind. By this I mean that although 
Mr. Martin’s life-story is romantic enough to provide the 
‘“* Diurnals ” with columns of “ copy,” his paintings can, 
so to speak, hang on their own hooks. 

Mr. Martin is self-taught. An urge, an inner 
necessity, drove him to paint pictures, just as it drove the 
negro bell-boy, Mr. Garland Anderson, to become a 
dramatic author. And in both cases it is not the urge to 
express themselves, but to give life as they see it and know 
it a mirror reflection. 

By way of providing the reader with a general orien- 
tation, it may be said that Mr. Martin’s pictures are not 
unrelated to Mr. Brangwyn’s. But there is a difference 
both in outlook and in execution. 

Doubtless Mr. Brangwyn is a much greater draughts- 
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man; doubtless, also, he takes a much greater interest in 
the romantic aspect of modern industrial life. Mr. Martin is 
less technically skilful and more ironical, more saturnine. 

He certainly sees the beauty of colour both in the port 
of his native Buenos Ayres—he confines his subjects 
exclusively to that city—and in its factories, especially the 
foundries, the zxsthetical significance of ship silhouettes 
and iron traceries, and makes full use of it; but he is 
impressed, awed almost, by the inhumanity of it all, the 
degradation of the human being to a servant of the machine, 
to a mere unit of mechanical power; his men, sailors, dock 
labourers, factory hands, are mere generic symbols, and 
appear sometimes like Robots, sometimes like ants in an 
ant-heap, sometimes like souls of the damned in a satanic 
spectacle. By contrast the machine and all the mechanical 
contrivances of modern industry and commerce assume the 
aspect of organic creatures with a conscious will. They live. 

Mr. Martin regards himself as a modern painter. 
“ They paint three apples on a plate and call it ‘modern 
art.” But how is this modern?” he asks scornfully. 
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DISCHARGING COALS By Benito Quinquela Martin 


At the New Burlington Galleries 
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““The steam-engine, the electric power, wireless, 
motor-cars, flying machines—that is modern.” 

In the House of Art are many mansions— 
and if apples be not modern, their pictures may 
be. Mr. Martin’s “‘ modernity ” is of another 
kind, and has struck the world so forcibly that 
his pictures have been bought for public galleries 
and private collections wherever they have 
been seen. 

Benito Quinquela Martin is an artist who 
counts. And by way of a footnote I must add 
a characteristic anecdote. His namesake, 
Benito Mussolini, // Duce, wanted him to paint 
a picture of the Roman Arsenal; but Mr. Martin 
refused because he can only paint at home, 
in Buenos Ayres—he is the painter-in-ordinary 
to the gemius loct. 

THE NEO SOCIETY AT MR. GODFREY 

PHILLIPS’S GALLERY 

This new society would fare better if it took 
the tongue out of its cheek. Their members 
introduce themselves to the public with such 
facetious remarks as the following : “‘ Lawrence 
Bradshaw, Anglo-Irish, born 1899. Still going 
wrong ”; “‘ Sidney Hunt, born daily ”; “ R. 
Boyd Morrison, born Irish in Belfast, 1896 
—Yes! you have been troubled”; “ Leon 
Underwood, born 1890, in London. Soon 
disclosed a fondness for cats which he retains.” 

Well—shall we leave it at that? 

In fairness to some of their associates, I 
cannot do so. Mr. William Conor, Mr. John 
Mansbridge, and Mr. Stafford Leake have 
refrained from this kind of humour, and their 
efforts show more seriousness. Mr. Conor, 
however, and Mr. Mansbridge do not fit in 
with the rest, the former being an impressionist, 
the latter an academicist with a Slade school 
bias. Miss Millar Parker, for whose wood 
engravings I have great admiration, reveals 
herself here as a follower of Mr. William Roberts with a 
feminine and agreeable suavity. Mr. Stafford Leake’s 
landscapes are pretty in a modern way, and his still-life 
with “ Mushrooms ” makes a pleasantly decorative pattern. 

It seems a pity that Mr. Underwood has put such an 
amount of hard work into his facetious compositions, 
the more so as he is amongst our most intelligent 
artists, and some of his still-life allegories are brilliantly 
painted. If he were a Scotsman, like the robustious 
Mr. McCance here, one could understand this difficult 
jocularity better. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 

Frontispiece.—Portrait of Madame Manet by Edouard 
Manet. This is one of the masterpieces of Manet’s art, 
formerly in the collection of Degas and recently acquired 
by the Musée du Louvre at the sale of that artist’s effects. 
In spite of the fact that this is a portrait of alady with few 
claims to beauty and in surroundings of little interest, the 
genius of the artist has produced an effect of classical 
dignity which must be apparent to all. 

Portrait of Giovanna Tornabuoni by Domenici Ghir- 
landaio (1449-94). By the courtesy of Mr. S. Pierpont 
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By Baroness Doblhoff 


At the Gieves Gallery 


Morgan we are enabled to publish this beautiful work, 
which our readers will remember was one of the gems 
recently on view at Burlington House (see plate facing 
p. 428). 


FLOWER PAINTINGS BY CLO HADE (BARONESS 
HERTHA DOBLHOFF) AT THE GIEVES GALLERY 

On June 17th there is to be opened, at the Gieves 
Galleries, an exhibition of flower-pieces by an Austrian 
artist, Clo Hade, who is really the Baroness Hertha 
Doblhoff of Vienna. The artist who from the few 
pictures I have been shown in advance. has a style of 
her own, which in respect of putting on the paint 
slightly suggests the technique of Cedric Morris. “ Clo 
Hade,” however, is not, as I gather from an article 
in an American paper—she has been living and painting 
in the States for several years—a painter pure and simple. 
“I see the picture in my mind first, feel it, think it, 
visualize it ”’—the Baroness explains. “‘ Then I go and 
find the material to paint from. Then it is a truly creative 
piece of work. I cannot work the other way round. I 
cannot simply paint what I happen to see, or at least, I 
mean I do not find that worth while. I want to see a 
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SKIROS, interesting as being the spot selected for the burial of Rupert Brooke 
By the late Nicholas Himona 
At the Arlington Gallery 


thing first in my mind, a kind of dream picture and then 
try to record that.” 

The Baroness owes her debut in London to Sir 
Joseph Duveen’s appreciation of her work. 


Our illustration above is from a picture by that 
well-known Greco-Russian painter, Nicholas Himona, 
whose memorial exhibition at the Arlington Gallery closed 
at the beginning of last month. This picture represents 
the town of Skiros and in particular the exact spot—on the 
mound to the left—where Rupert Brooke lies buried. 


SHORTER NOTICES 

Apart from the exhibition of Dutch drawings (see p. 423), 
there is at Messrs. Colnaghi’s a small exhibition of Mr. Alan 
Beeton’s work. Mr. Alan Beeton has a fine, 
smooth, academically correct technique with a 
curious tendency to flatness in his portraits. 
He is more successful with the third dimension 
perhaps in his flower-pieces, but his humorous 
series of lay figure pictures “‘ Posing—Reposing 
—Composing—Decomposing,” and also the 
fifth one entitled “ . and finds too late 
that men betray” are esthetically more 
satisfying. They are really most entertaining. 


The raison d’étre of Mr. Kennington’s show 
at the Goupil Gallery is not quite evident; it 
contains, apart from a little Epsteinish bronze 
“* Five Minutes Old ” (not the best time of any 
one’s life even in abstract aesthetics) and a 
“Praying Figure ” in marble, which I must have 
seen before, nearly all wartime drawings, done 
in his detached and space-lacking manner. 
Of these “ The Hindenburg Line ”—in effect 
like a Japanese print—is the most esthetically 
attractive, whilst others, such as ‘‘ Wounded 
and Gassed” or “ Desolation,” have their 
documentary value. 


Mr. Bainbridge Copnall’s bas relief in 


Portland stone which he calls “ The Resur- 
rection ” is a brave effort to achieve a close-knit 
sculptural relief without having recourse to a 
flat background, but the effect of the cubistic 
formula employed by him reminds one too 
much of a dump of bricks; it lacks variety. 


At the Beaux Arts Gallery there is an 
attractive exhibition of works by four admirable 
painters. Mr. Connard’s and Mr. Peploe’s 
pictures though very different in the manner of 
design and the orchestration of colour seem, 
however, cold in comparison with Mons. Paul- 
Elie Gernez’ warm-hearted, slightly blurred 
pastels of flowers, though his landscape “ Le 
Céte Normande, marine ” has the charming 
grey-green reserve one finds there and in the 
work of the Dutch impressionists. Mr. 
Nicholson is here as always to be admired as 
a witty discourser in pigments. His “‘ White 
Roses ” of 1910, his ‘‘ Souvenirs ” of 1919, 
and his “‘ Daffodils ” presumably of “ today ” 
illustrate his evolution. It is difficult to say 
which stage one prefers, but it seems to me 
very likely that the highly finished 1910 picture will last 
longer than the more conspicuously brilliant but also more 
cursory later painting. 


Monsieur Elisée Maclet, who shows his work at the 
Galleries of Messrs. Abdy & Co., 11 Carlos Place, W.1, 
is another painter with a romantic career; he commenced 
to earn his living as a gardener, next as a waiter on the 
Paris-Madrid trains—not till his twenty-seventh year 
did he determine to become a painter. Monsieur Del- 
ambon, curator of the Amiens Museum, first discovered 
his talent and supported him. Next Maclet worked 
together with Utrillo. There is, however, little of the 


restrained and somewhat sinister note of Utrillo’s in his 
work. His manner of handling pigment suggests Manet 
and Monet, perhaps; his delight in intense colour brings 





By A. C. Bailey 
At the Twenty-one Galleries (see page 490) 
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him nearer to Van Gogh, as in the “ Iris et Giroflées ” 
(4) here. But if he is saner than the ill-fated Dutchman he 
lacks nevertheless the latter’s rhythm. His canvases, 
with the exception of one or two, such as the “ Couvent 
des Templiers (Var) ” (17), which is offset against a plain 
blue sky, are restless. The eye is pulled by violent notes, 
often as in the “ Vue d’Antibes, Les Toits ” (10), of a 
peculiar and not always accountable red—hither and 
thither—which is a pity, for they are otherwise full of 
sunlight. 

Two artists, Mr. Morland Lewis and Mr. H. S. du 
Plessis show paintings at The London Artists’ Association. 
Mr. Morland Lewis is strongly influenced by his master 
Sickert. The influence is all to the good, but he has not 
his master’s unfailing instinct for design. ‘ Haverford 
West ” (1), “ Honesty,” “ General Nott ” and “‘ Tomb- 
stones ” are nevertheless agreeable pictures. Mr. H. E. 
du Plessis is less of a craftsman and his feeling for design 
is still more uncertain, but he has a more independent 
technique and originality of ideas. “ Coker’s Corner,” 
“ Still-life with Flowers,” “‘ The Brown Jug,” and the 
Utrilloesque ‘‘ From a Chelsea Window ” show his talent 
at its best. Incidentally the London Artists’ Association 
are holding an exhibition of English landscape painting 
from Gainsborough to the present which promises to be 
of unusual interest. 


Once again, at the Redfern Gallery, Orovida is Orovida, 
and by now she needs no further introduction. One 
knows her excellences and her limitations. For rooms 
designed in the peculiar Oriental taste of her pictures, not 
forgetting their mounts and frames, “ The Dancing 
Slave ” and ‘‘ Ceremonial Dance ” would make excellent 
decorations; whilst amongst her drawings “ Eaters of 
Flesh and Eaters of Grass ” and “ Deer Running ”’ will 
be especially admired. 

Miss Hester Frood’s watercolour drawings at Messrs. 
Colnaghi’s are in the English tradition. They have also a 
peculiarly idyllic, sometimes faerie-like charm and a 
delightful sense of design. The following are characteristic 
of all these qualities: ‘‘ Auxerre Cathedral” (15), a 
finely focussed design; “‘ Chemin de Robinson, Bourges ” 
(21), typically English; “ Countess Weir Bridge ” (24), 
perhaps her best drawing here, with strongly pronounced 
recession; “‘ Canterbury, Autumn Morning” (29), also 
very good with an unusual view-point, “ The Carrier’s 
Cart” (36), “River near Cahors” (38), and “ Pont 
Valentre, Cahors ” (39), all intimate and romantic; the 
“Old Houses, Chartres ” (32) in fact look like a sort of 
Witenagemot, a solemn meeting of hoary “ elders.” 


This is a month of Drawing exhibitions. There is no 
space to discuss this exhibition of the Fine Art Society’s. I 
can only say that there are a good Rowlandson, a fine 
Turner, one or two good Guys, a very good Camille 
Pissarro, two charming figure subjects by an anonymous 
of the French School of 1830. Henri Monnier, repre- 
sented by a number of drawings, is for me a new 
discovery. 

Our illustration on p. 489 is from Mr. A. C. Bailey’s 
present exhibition of watercolours at the Twenty-one 
Galleries. 


Mr. Jack B. Yeats advises us that he is holding an 
exhibition of his paintings at the Alpine Gallery from 
June 26 to July 7. H. F. 
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THE FLYING MASK 
At the Alpine Gallery 


By Fack B. Yeats 


SCULPTURE AT THE GOUPIL GALLERY 


The Goupil Gallery has recently acquired an enviable 
reputation for its exhibits of modern sculpture. Not so 
long ago there was the convincing display of the work of 
Eric Gill, and later came the Maillol show. But isolated 
pieces have appeared from time to time, so that the 
lover of modern sculpture has come to know that he will 
not look in vain for something good. There was the 
discovery only last year of the exceptional glyptic ability 
of Edna Manley in her mahogany figures, and now there 
are two significant pieces on view by Eric Kennington 
and Bainbridge Copnall. The latter’s bas-relief in 
Portland stone is indicative of a desire on the artist’s part 
to get back to the method of the late Gothic or the earlier 
Renaissance. He has attempted pictorial design of an 
unsophisticated character, showing earnestness and 
sincerity. He has even attempted to reintroduce the 
old convention of stressing importance by variation in 
the size of his figures. But there is no such variation 
possible in a modern treatment of “ The Resurrection.” 
He has succeeded in making a picture, but it is haphazard 
rather than organic. He has striven for a glyptically 
emphatic statement, but he has not mastered the secrets of 
relief carving. Eric Kennington is all for the full round. 
His “‘ Praying Figure” (see plate facing p. 464) is a superb 
evocation of carving in three dimensions in very hard 
Portland stone. It is a half-length of a woman who may 
be praying, but whose face gives little indication of her 
preoccupation. It is only the hands which have suggested 
the title, and there is nothing profoundly moving in the 
suggestion. In the execution, the technique; in the 
splendid utilization of material where nothing that has 
been taken away has been lost; in the static pose, the 
almost abstract indication of form, there is a statement of 
esthetic principle as pronounced as Eric Gill’s “‘ Hu- 
manity,” which was exhibited in this gallery and now 
adorns a beautiful garden. This so-called “ Praying 
Figure ” should also adorn a beautiful garden; for if any 
religious sentiment possesses it, it is that of such as 
Shelley knew: the aspiration to Nature, the aspiration 
of a daughter engendered in the worship known as 
Pantheism. K. P. 

















